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PREFACE 


Sm VV. Smith's “Smaller Classical Dictionary,” designed for 
the use of those who did not need so large a book as his 
“Classical Dictionary,” was drawn up in 1852, and necessarily 
contained much which later research has shown to oe incorrect 
or imperfect. The present work, designed for the same pur¬ 
pose, has been abridged, with revision throughout, from the 
new and revised edition of the “ Classical Dictionary,” which 
was published in 1893. All those names have been retained 
which will be met with in the works of classical authors usually 
read in schools; the quantities have been marked, and the 
genitive cases added : many new illustrations also, and new 
maps and plans have been inserted. 

G. E. Marindin. 

August, 1898, 




A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


BIOGRAPHICAL, MYTHOLOGICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL 


ABACAENUM 

AbXCAENUM (-i ; 'AfSaKaivov ; Trijpi), 
ft town of the Siculi in Sicily, about 4 miles 
from the N. coast, between Tyndaris and 
Mylae. 

ABAE (-arum; *A0ai), a town in the 
NW. of Phocis, with a temple and oracle 
of Apollo, hence surnamed Abaeus. The 
temple was destroyed in the invasion of 
Xerxes, and a second time in the sacred 
war : it was rebuilt by Hadrian. 

ABANTES (-um; 'A/Wt**), the ancient 
inhabitants of Euboea. They are said to 
have first settled in Phocis, where they built 
Abae, and afterwards to have crossed over 
to Euboea. 

ABANTlDAS (-ae ; ’ApavriSas) murdered 
Cleinias, the father of Aratus, and became 
tyrant of Sicyon, b.c. 264. 

AbARIS (-Idis; acc. Abarim). A Hyper¬ 
borean priest of Apollo who came to Greece, 
while his own country was visited by a 
plague, about B.c. 670. His history is 
mythical : he is said to have taken no 
earthly food, and to have ridden on his 
arrow, the gift of Apollo, through the air. 

ABAS (-antis), twelfth King of Argos, son 
of Lynceus, grandson of Danaus, and 
father of Acrisius. When he told his 
father of the death of Danaus, he was 
rewarded with the shield of his grand¬ 
father, which was sacred to Hera. This 
shield performed various marvels. It 
was gained by Aeneas (‘ magni gestamen 
Abantis,' Verg. Aen. iii. 286). Hence (i.) 
iBANTEUS, adj. (ii.) ABANTIADES, 
a descendant of Abas; his son Acrisius, 
and his great-grandson Perseus, by Danae, 
daughter of Acrisius. (iii.) ABANTlAS, 
Sdis, a female descendant of Abas, i.e. 
Danab. 

ABBA8SUS (-i), a town of Phrygia. 

C.D. 


ABORIGINES 

ARDERA (ae, /., and orum, n .: hence 
Abderltes and Abderlta, ae, m .; ra r ApSrjpa) t 
a town of Thrace, near the mouth of the 
Nestus. It was the birthplace of Demo¬ 
critus, Protagoras, and Anaxarchus; but 
in spite of this its inhabitants passed_into 
a proverb for stupidity, and ABDERI- 
TANUS -stupid. 

ABELLA or AVELLA (-ae; Abellanus : 
Avella vecchia), a town of Campania, not 
far from Nola, founded by the Chalcidians 
in Euboea. It was famous for apples, 
whence Virgil callB it malifera. 

ABELLINUM (-i, Abolllnas : Avellino ), 
a town of the Hirpini in Samnium. 

AbELOX, ABELUX, or ABILYX (-cis), 
a Spaniard of noble birth, who betrayed 
the Spanish hostages at Saguntum to the 
Roman generals. • 

ABfiONA (from abeo) and ADEONA, 
Roman goddesses who protected children 
in their first attempts to walk. 

ABGiRUS, ACBlRUS, or AUGXliUS, 
a name common to many rulers of Edessa, 
the capital of Osroene, in Mesopotamia. 
Of these rulers one is imagined by Eusebius 
to have been the author of a letter written 
to Christ. 

AbIA (-ae), a town of Messenia, on the 
Messenian gulf. 

AbII, a Thracian tribe mentioned by 
Homer (II. xiii. 6) as the justest of men. 

AbILA (-orum), a town of Coele-Syria, 
on the eastern slope of Anti-Libanus, after¬ 
wards called Claudiopolis, the capital of 
Abilene. 

ABNOBA MONS, the range of hills 
covered by the Black Forest in Germany, 
in which the Danube rises. 

ABORIGINES (-um), the original in¬ 
habitants of a country, equivalent to the 
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ACASTUS 


AB0RRHA8 


Greek avr^x*ow. But the Aborigines in 
Italy are in the Latin writers an ancient 
people who originally dwelt in the moun¬ 
tain districts round Reate, and drove the 
Siculi out of Latium, where they took the 
name of Latini from their king Latinus. 

ABORRHAS. [Chaboras.] 

ABRADATAS (-ae; ’A/3pa5aro«), a king 
of Susa and an ally of the Assyrians 
against Cyrus, husband of Panthea. 

ABRGCOMAS ( -ae; AjspoKopas), a satrap 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, sent with an army 
to oppose Cyrus on his march into Upper 
Asia, b.o. 401. 

ABROcOMES (-ae; A/3poxrff«i») f son of 
Darius, slain at Thermopylae. 

ABRONlCHUS (-i; A/Bpunxoy), an Athe¬ 
nian, served in the Persian War, b.c. 480, 
subsequently sent as ambassador to Sparta 
with Themistocles and Aristides. 

ABSYRTUS or APSYRTUS (i. 
son of Aeetes, king of Colchis, and brother 
of Medea. He was taken by Jason and 
Medea on their flight from Colchis, and 
was murdered by Medea, and his body cut 
in pieces, that her father might thus be 
delayed. Tomi, the place where this 
horror was committed, was believed to 
have derived its name from r/p * 1 cut.' 

ABUS (-i; Humber), a river in Britain. 

ABYDOS Abydenus (-i ; ^ F A0v8o?: 
Nagara). 1. A town of the Troad on the 
Hellespont, and a Milesian colony (Thuc. 
viii. 61) nearly opposite to Sestos. The 
bridge of boats which Xerxes constructed 
over the Hellespont, b.c. 480, began a little 
higher up than Abydos, and touched the 
European shore between Sestos and 
Madytus. Leander was a native of Abydos, 
and hence is called Abydenus. —2. A city 
of Upper Egypt, near the W. bank of the 
Nile. Here was found the inscription 
known as the Table of Abydos , containing 
a list of the Egyptian longs. 

ABtLAor ABlLA MONS or COLUMNA 
(Jebel Zatout , i.e. Apes' Hill , above Ceuta), 
a mountain in Mauretania Tingitana. This 
and M. Calpe ( Gibraltar ), opposite to it 
on the Spanish coast, were called the 
Columns of Hercules, from the fable that 
they were originally one mountain, which 
was torn asunder by Heracles. 

ACADEMIA (-ae; 'AxaSweia) (also Aca¬ 
demia in the older Latin writers), a piece of 
land on the Cephissus, 6 stadia from Athens, 
originally belonging to the hero Academus, 
ana subsequently a gymnasium, adorned by 
Cimon with plane and olive plantations 
and statues. Mere taught Plato, and after 
him his followers, who were hence called 
the Academioif or Academic philosophers. 


ACAdEMU S (-i.; ’a Kafijnot), an Attic 
hero, who betrayed to CaBtor and Pollux, 
when they invaded Attica to liberate their 
sister Helen, that she was kept concealed at 
Aphidnae. For this the Lacedaemonians, 
whenever they invaded Attica, spared the 
Academy. 

ACAMAS (-ae; ’A*ap.a«). 1. Son of 

Theseus and Phaedra, accompanied Dio- 
medes to Troy.—2. Son of Antenor and 
Theano, slain by Meriones.—3. Son of 
Eussorus, a leader of the Thracians in the 
Trojan war, slain by the Telamonian Ajax. 

Acanthus (-i; ¥ Aicartot: ehsso ), a 

town on the istlimus connecting the penin¬ 
sula of Acte with Chalcidice, founded by a 
colony from Andros. 

ACARNAN (-anis; ’AKapiw), one of the 
Epigoni, son of Alcmaeon and Callirrhoe, 
and brother of Amphoterus. Their father 
was murdered by Phegeus when they were 
young, and Callirrhoe prayed to Zeus to 
make her sons grow quickly, that they 
might avenge their father’s death. When 
they grew up, they slew Phegeus, and went 
to Epirus, where Acarnan founded the 
state called after him Acamania. 

ACARNANlA (-ae; 'AKapvavia) } the most 
westerly province of Greece, was bounded 
on the N. by the Ambracian gulf, on the W. 
and SW. by the Ionian sea, on the NE. by 
Amphilochia, which is sometimes included 
in Acamania, and on the E. by Aetolia. 
Its chief river is the Achelous, hence called 
amnis Acarnan * and ‘ amnis Acarna- 
um.’ In the most ancient times the land 
was inhabited by the Taphii, Teleboae, and 
Leleges, and afterwards by the Curetes. 
At a later time a colony from Argos, said 
to have been led by Acarnan, the son of 
Alcmaeon, settled in the country. In 
the seventh century b.c. the Corinthians 
founded several towns on the coast. The 
Acamanians sided with the Athenians in 
the Peloponnesian war. They were then 
a rude people, living by piracy, and always 
remained behind the rest of the Greeks in 
civilisation. They were good slingers, and 
courageous. The different towns formed 
a League, which met at Stratos, and subse- 
uently at Thyrium or Leucas. Under the 
tomans Acamania formed part o! Ahe 
province of Epirus. 

ACASTUS (-i; *A*a<rrof), son of Pelias, 
king of Iolcus, one of the Argonauts, also 
took part in the Calydonian hunt. His 
sisters were induced by Medea to cut up their 
father and boil him, in the belief that they 
would make him young again. Aoastus 
drove Jason and Medea from Iolcus, and 
instituted funeral games in honour of his 
father. During these games Astydamia, the 
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wife of Acastus, also called H ippolyfce (called 
by Horace^ Oa. iii. 7, 17, Magnesia , from 
Magnesia in Thessaly, to distinguish her 
from the Amazon), fell in love with Peleus, 
who refused to listen to her; whereupon 
she accused him to her husband of having 
attempted her dishonour. Afterwards, 
when Acastus and Peleus were hunting on 
mount Pelion, Acastus took his sword from 
him when he had fallon asleep. Peleus 
was nearly destroyed by the Centaurs; but 
was saved by Chiron, returned to Acastus, 
and killed him together with his wife. 

ACBARUS. [Abgabus.] 

ACCA LARENTlA (not Laurentia), a 
mythical woman in early Roman story, 
connected with the legends of Romulus 
and Hercules. According to one account 
she was the wife of the shepherd Faustulus, 
and the nurse of Romulus and Remus after 
they had been taken from the she-wolf. 
She was the mother of twelve sons, and 
when one of them died Romulus stepped 
into liis place, and took in conjunction 
with the remaining eleven the name of 
Fratres Arvales. A festival, Ldrent&lia 
[or Larentinalia] was celebrated in her 
honour on the 23rd of December by the 
Flamen Quirinalis as the representative of 
Romulus in the Velabrum, where she died. 

L. ACClUS or ATTlUS, an early Roman 
tragic poet, son of a froedman, bom b.c. 
170, lived to a great age ; for Cicero, when 
grown up, conversed with him. His 
tragedies were chiefly imitated from the 
Greeks, but he also wrote some on Roman 
subjects (Practeatatce). His tragedies 
were highly praised by Cicero and Horace; 
but only fragments remain. 

ACCO, a chief of the Senones in Gaul, 
induced his countrymen to revolt against 
Csesar, b.c. 63, and was put to death. 

ACCtJA, a town of Apulia. 

ACE. [Ptolemais.J 

ACERBAS, a Tyrian priest of Heracles, 
who married Elissa, the sister of king 
Pygmalion. [Dido.] 

ACERRAE (-arum). 1. (Acerra), a 
town in Campania on the Clanius. It was 
destroyed by Hannibal, but was rebuilt. 
2 . (Oerra ), a town of the Insubresin Gallia 
Transpadana. 

CN. ACERRONlUS PROCttLUS, 
consul a.d. 37, in which year Tiberius died. 

ACfiSlNES (-ae). 1. ( Chenab ), a river 
in India, into which the Hydaspes flows, 
and which itself flows into the Indus. 
2. ( Cantata ), a river in Sicily, near Tauro- 
menium. 

ACESTA. [Segibta.] 


I ACHAEU3 

ACESTES (-ae), son of the Sicilian river 
God Crimisus and of a Trojan woman,Egeata 
or Segesta, who had been sent by her father 
to Sicily, that she might not be devoured 
by the monsters which infested the territory 
of Troy. Acestes founded the town of 
Acesta or Segesta, and entertained Aeneas, 
on his arrival in Sicily. 

ACESTOR, a tragic poet at Athens, a 
contemporary of Aristophanes. 

ACHAEI (*Ax<u<h) are represented in tra¬ 
dition as descendants of Achaeus, the Bon 
of Xuthus and Creusa, and grandson of 
Hellen. There was no broad distinction of 
race between them and the Hellenes, whose 
name afterwards prevailed for the whole 
nation. In the heroic age they are found 
in the southern part of Thessaly [Achaia, 
1], and also in the eastern part of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, more especially in Argos and 
Sparta. Homer describes them as a brave 
and warlike people, and calls the Greeks in 
general Achaeans or Panachaeans. In the 
same manner Peloponnesus, and sometimes 
the whole of Greece, is called by the poet 
the Achaean land. So also the Roman 
poets sometimes use Achaia and the deriva¬ 
tive adjectives as equivalent to Greece and 
Grecian. On the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, after the Trojan war, the 
Achaeans who dwelt in Argos and Laconia 
were driven out, and those who remained 
behind were reduced to the condition of a 
conquered people. Most of the expelled 
Achaeans, led by Tisamenus, the son of 
Orestes, occupied the northern coast of 
Peloponnesus, at that time inhabited by 
Ionians, who were driven out and migrated 
to Attica and Asia Minor, leaving their 
country to their conquerors, from whom it 
was henceforth called Achaia. 

ACHAEMfiNES (-is ; 'A.xain*vri*). 
1. Ancestor of the Persian kings, who 
founded the family of the Achaemeyiidae, 
which was the noblest family of the Pasar- 
gadae. The Roman poets use Achaemenius 
in the sense of Persian.—2 Son of Darius 
I., governor of Egypt, commanded the 
Egyptian fleet in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece, B.c. 480. He was killed in 
battle by Inaras the Libyan, 460. 

ACHAEMfiNlDES, or ACHEmEN- 
IDES, a companion of Odvsseus, who left 
him behind in Sicily when he fled from the 
Cyolops. 

ACHAEUS (-i). 1 . Son of Xuthus, the 
mythical ancestor of the Achabi. — 2. Of 
Eretria in Euboea, a tragio poet, born 
b.c. 484.-3. Governor under Antiochus HI. 
of all Asia W. of mount Taurus, revolted, 
and was put to death b.c. 214. 
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ACHAIA (-oe Axafa, Achaeus, Achlrus, 
AchSias, Achais: Adj. Achaicus, Achaius), 
1. A province in the N. of Peloponnesus, 
extended along the Corinthian gulf from 
the river Larissus, a little S. of the pro¬ 
montory Araxus, which separated it from 
Elis, to the river Sythas, which separated 
it from Sicyonia. On the S. it was bordered 
by Arcadia, and on the SW. by Elis. Its 
greatest length along the coast is about 65 
English miles: its breadth from about 12 
to 20 miles. It had twelve principal cities, 
which formed a league for mutual defence: 
Pellene, Aegira, Aegae, Bura, Helice, 
Aegium, Ithypae, Patrae, Pharae, Olenus, 
Dyme, and Tritaea. Leontium and Cery- 
neia were afterwards substituted for Rhypae 
and Aegae. In n.c. 281 the Achaeans, 
subject to the Macedonians, renewed their 
ancient league to combine the states of the 
Peloponnesus for the purpose of shaking 
off the Macedonian yoke. This was the 
celebrated Achaean League. It at first 
consisted of only four towns, Dyme, Patrae, 
Tritaea, and Pharae, but was subsequently 
joined by the other towns of Achaia with 
the exception of Olenus and Helice. It did 
not, however, obtain much importance till 
251, when Aratus united to it his native 
town, Sicyon. The example of Sicyon was 
followed by Corinth and many other towns 
in Greece, and the League soon became the 
chief political power in Greoce. In the 
following century the Achaean League 
declared war against the Romans, who 
destroyed the League, and thus put an end 
to the independence of Greece. Corinth, 
then the chief town of the League, was 
taken by the Roman general Muminius, in 
b.c. 146.—2. A district in the S. of 
Thessaly, in which Phthia and Hellas 
were situated,’ the original abode of 
the Acliaeans as distinguished from the 
Achaeans in the Peloponnesus. It was 
from this part of Thessaly that Achilles 
came.—3. The Roman province, formed 
after the conquest of Greece, including the 
whole of Peloponnesus and the greater part 
of Hellas proper with the adjacent islands. 

ACHAlCUS, a surname of L. Mummius, 
who conquered Corinth. 

ACHARNAE (-arum; 'A xofivou), the prin¬ 
cipal demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Oeneis, 60 stadia N. of Athens, near the foot 
of Mount Pames, having a rough and war¬ 
like population. One of the plays of Aristo¬ 
phanes bears the name of the inhabitants 
of this demus. 

ACHARRAE (-arum), a town in Thessa- 
liotis in Thessaly, on the river Pamisus. 

ACHATES, ae A Trojan, the faithful 
friend of Aeneas. 


ACHILOUS. 1. (-i; ’Axe*<? 05 : Aspropo - 
tamos), the largest river in Greece, rises in 
Mount Pindus, and flows southward, form¬ 
ing the boundary between Acarnania and 
Aetolia, and falls into the Ionian sea opposite 
the islands called Echinades, formed by the 
alluvial deposits of the river. It is about 
180 miles in length. The god of this river 
is described as the son of Oceanus and 
Tethys. He fought with Heracles for Dei'a- 
nlra, and was conquered. He then took the 
form of a bull, but was again overcome by 
Heracles, who deprived him of one of his 
horns. He recovered it by giving up the 
horn of Amaltliea, which became the horn 
of plenty. This legend alludes apparently 
to efforts made to check the ravages of the 
river inundations, whence large tracts of 
land were gained for cultivation, which are 
expressed by the horn of plenty. When 
Theseus returned from the Calydonian 
chase, he was hospitably received by Ache- 
lous. Hence Acheloiddes , contr. Ache- 
loides, i.e. the Sirenes, the daughters of 
Achelous: Acheloia OallirhoS , because 
Callirhoe was the daughter of AchelouB: 
pocula Acheloia , i.e. water in general. 
Acheloius keros, that is, Tydeus, son of 
Oeneus, king of Calydon, Acheloius * 
Aetoiian. 

ACHERON (-ontis; ‘Axepwj/),thenameof 
several rivers, all of which were, at least at 
one time, believed to be connected with the 
lower world. 1. A river in Tliesprotia in 
Epirus, which flows through the lake 
Acherusia, and, after receiving the river 
Cocytus, flows into the Ionian sea, now 
Ourla. On its banks was an oracle, 
which was consulted by calling up the 
spirits of the dead.—2. A river in Elis 
which flows into the Alpheus.—3. A river 
in Southern Italy in Bruttii, on which 
Alexander of Epirus perished.— 4. The 
river of the lower world, usually identified 
with the Acheron in Thesprotia. [No. 1.] 
In the Iliad the Styx is the only river of 
the lower world, but in the Odyssey the 
Acheron appears as the river of the lower 
world, into which the Pyriphlegethon and 
Cocytus, a tributary of the Styx, flow. 
Across the river the shades had to be 
carried to reach the lower world. Acheron 
is frequently used in a general sense to 
signify the whole of the lower world.— 
Hence Adj. Aoherusius, Acheron tens, Ache* 
rontlous, Acherunticus. 

ACHERONTIA (Acerenga), a town in 
Apulia on Mount Vultur, whence Horace 
(Od. iii. 4, 14) speaks of celsae nidum 
Ach&rontiae. 

ACHERtJSU. [Ache bom.] 



ACHILLA 


ACHILLES 


ACHILI^ or ACHOLLA, a town on 
the coast of Africa, above the N. point of 
the Syrtis Minor. 

ACHILLAS (’AxiAAas), commander^ of 


was put to "death by Arsinoe, the sister of 
Ptolemy, b.c. 47. 

ACHILLES (gen. is, and also Acliillel, 
Achilli; acc. Achillea; abl. Achilli; adj. 
AchilleuBj ’AxtXAevs), the great hero of 
the Iliad.— Homerio story. Achilles was 
the son of Peleus, king of the Myrmi- 
dones in Phthiotis, in Thessaly, and of the 


Greeks, and the favourite of Athene and 
Hera. When, in the tenth year of the war, 
Agamemnon was obliged to give up Chry* 
sels to her father, he threatened to take 
away Briseis from Achilles, who sur¬ 
rendered her on the persuasion of Athene, 
but at the same time refused to take any 
further part in the war, and shut himself 
up in his tent. Zeus, on the entreaty of 
Thetis, promised that victory should be on 
the side of the Trojans until the Achoeans 
should have honoured her son. The 
Greeks were defeated, and were at last 
pressed so hard that an embassy was sent 
to Achilles, offering him rich presents and 
the restoration of Briseis; but in vain 



Nereid Thetis. From his father’s name 
he is often called Velides , and from his 
grandfather Aeacides. He was educated, 
along with Patroclus, his life-long friend, 
by Phoenix, who taught him eloquence 
and the arts of war, and by Chiron, the 
centaur, who taught him the healing art. 
His mother Thetis foretold him that his 
fate was either to gain glory and die early 
or to live a long but inglorious life. The 
hero chose glory and an early death, and, 
therefore, when Odysseus and Nestor came 
to Phthia to persuade him to take part 
in the Trojan war he followed them 
willingly, though he knew he was not to 
return. Accompanied by Phoenix and 
Patroolus, he led his hosts of Myrmi- 
dones, Hellenes, and Achaeans, in hftv 
ships, against Troy. Here the swift-footed 
Achilles was the great bulwark of the 


At last, however, he was persuaded bj 
Patroclus to allow him to make use of 
his men, his horses, and his armour. 
Patroclus was slain, and when this news 
reached Achilles he was seized with un¬ 
speakable grief. Thetis consoled him, 
and promised new arms, to be made 
by Hephaestus. Achilles now rose, and 
his voice alone put the Trojans to flight. 
When his new armour was brought to him, 
with the famous shield described at length 
by Homer, he hurried to the field of battle. 
He slew numbers of Trojans, and at length 
met Hector, whom he chased thrice around 
the walls of the city. He then lilew him, 
tied his body to his chariot, and dragged 
him to the ships of the Greeks; but he gave 
up the body of Hector to Priam, who came 
to beg for it. Aohilles was slain at the 
Scaean gate, by PariB and Apollo, before 
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Troy was taken. Achilles is the chief hero 
of the Iliad; he is the handsomest and 
bravest of all the Greeks; affectionate to¬ 
wards his mother and his friends; formid¬ 
able in battles; open-hearted and without 
fear. His greatest passion is ambition, and 
when his sense of honour is hurt he is un¬ 
relenting in his revenge and anger, but yet 
submits obediently to the will of the gods.— 
hater traditions. These chiefly consist of 
accounts which fill up the history of his 
youth and death. His mother, wishing to 
make him immortal, concealed him by mght 
in fire, in order to destroy the mortal parts 
he had inherited from his father, and by 
day anointed him with ambrosia. But 
Peleus one night discovered his child in 
the fire, and cried out in terror. Thetis 
left her son and fled, and Peleus entrusted 
him to Chiron, who educated and instructed 
him in the arts of riding, hunting, and 
playing the phorminx, and also changed his 
original name, Ligyron, i.e. the t whining,’ 
into Achilles. Chiron fed his pupil with 
the hearts of lions and the marrow of bears. 
According toother accounts, Thetis tried to 
make Achilles invulnerable by dipping him 
in tho river Styx, and succeeded with the 
exception of the heel, by which she held 
him. When he had reached the age of 
nine, Calchas declared that Troy could not 
be taken without his aid; and Thetis, know¬ 
ing that the war would be fatal to him, 
disguised him as a maiden, and introduced 
him among tho daughters of Lycomedes of 
Scyros, where he was called by the name 
of Pyrrha, on account of his golden locks. 
Here he remained concealed till Odysseus 
visited the place in the disguise of a mer¬ 
chant, and offered for sale some female 
dresses, amidst which he had mixed some 
arms. Achilles discovered his sex by eagerly 
seizing the arras, and then accompanied 
Odysseus to the Greek army. In the war 
against Troy, Achilles slew Pcntliesilea, an 
Amazon, but was deeply moved upon dis¬ 
covering her beauty; and when Thersitcs 
ridiculed him for his tenderness of heart, 
he killed the scoffer by a blow with the 
fist. He fought with Memnon and slew the 
young Troilus. Both incidents are favour¬ 
able subjects with vase-painters. In the 
former the mothers of the combatants watch 
the fight, or Zeus is represented weighing 
the life of Achilles against that of Memnon. 
The accounts of his death differ much, 
though all agree in stating that he did not 
fall by human hands, or at least not with¬ 
out the interference of the god Apollo. 
According to some traditions, he was killed 
by Apollo himself. According to others 
Apollo merely directed the weapon of Paris 
against Achilles, and thus caused his death. 


1 ACMONIDES 

Others again relate that Achilles loved Poly- 
xena, a daughter of Priam, and tempted 
by the promise that he should receive her 
as his wife, if he would join the Trojans, 
he went without arms into the temple of 
Apollo at Thymbra, and was assassinated 
there by Paris. His body was rescued by 
Odysseus and Ajax the Telamonian; his 
armour was promised by Thetis to the 
bravest among the Greeks, which gave rise 
to a contest between the two. heroes who 
had rescued his body. [Ajax.] After his 
death, Achilles became one of the judges 
in the lower world, and dwelt in the islands 
of the blessed. The fabulous island of 
Leuce in the Euxine was especially sacred 
to him. [Achilleub Dromos.] 

ACHILLEUM (-i), a town near the pro¬ 
montory Sigeum in the Troad, where 
Achilles was supposed to have been buried. 

ACHILLEUS DEOMOS (Tendera or 
Tendra), a tongue of land in the Euxine 
Sea, near tho mouth of the Borysthenea, 
where Achilles is said to have made a race¬ 
course. Before it lay the Island of Achilles 
(Insula Achillis) or Leuce (Aev*>j), where 
was a temple of Achilles. 

ACHILLIDES Lae), a patronymic o* 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, also of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, who traced his desoent 
from Achilles (Ov. Ib. 303). 

ACHIVI. [Achaei.] 

ACHRADINA or ACRAdINA. [Syra- 

CUSAE.] 

AClDALlA, a surname of Venus, from 
the well Acidalius near Orcliomenos. 

AClDlNUS,L. MANLIUS. 1. A Roman 
general in the second Punic war, served 
against Hasdrubal in 207.—2. Surnamed 
Fulvianus, praetor b.c. 188 in Nearer 
Spain, and consul in 179 with his own 
brothor Q. Fulvius Flaccus, which is the 
only instance of two brothers being consuls 
at the same time, 

ACIlTA GENS, plebeian. See under the 
family names Aviola, Balbus, Glabrio. 

ACIS (-is or -idis), son of Faunus and 
Symaethis, beloved by the nymph Galatea, 
and crushed by Polyphemus the Cyclops 
through jealousy under a huge rock. His 
blood gushing forth from under the rock 
was changed by the nymph into the river 
Acis, at the foot of Mount Aetna (now 
Flume di Jaci). This story is perhaps 
only a fiction suggested by tho manner in 
which the stream springs forth from under 
a rock. 

ACMONlA, a city of the Greater Phrygia 

ACMOnIDES, one of the three Cyclopes 
in Ovid, is the same as Pyracmon in Virgil, 
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and as Arges in other accounts of the 
Cyclopes. 

ACOETES (-ae). A sailor who took the 
part of Dionysus, and was saved when the 
impious sailors, who carried oS the god, 
were destroyed. 

ACONTlUS (-i), a beautiful youth of 
Ceos. Having come to Delos to celebrate 
the festival of Artemis, he fell in love with 
Cydippe, and in order to gain her he had 
recourse to a stratagem. While she was 
sitting in the temple of Artemis, he threw 
before her an apple upon which he had 
written the words, *1 swear by the sanctuary 
of Artemis to marry Acontius.' Cydippe 
read aloud what was written upon it, and 
then threw the apple away. But the god¬ 
dess had heard ner vow, and sent illness 
upon illness upon the maiden, when she was 
about to marry another man, so that at 
length her father gave her in marriage to 
Acontius. 

ACRAE (-arum) (Palaezolo) y a city of 
Sicily, on a hill 24 miles W. of Syracuse, 
was founded by the Syracusans, b.c. 663. 

ACRAEPHlA, ACRAEPHlAE, or 
ACRAEPHlON ( Kardhitza ), a town in 
Boeotia, on the lake Copais. 

ACRXgAS. [Aqiugentum.] 

ACRIAE (-arum), a town in Laconia, 
not far from the mouth of the Eurotas. 

ACRILLAE (-arum), a town in Sicily 
between Agrigentum and Acra®. 

ACRlSlUS (-i), son of Abas, king of 
Argos. An oracle had declared that Danae, 
the daughter of Acrisius, would give birth 
to a sou who would kill his grandfather. 
For this reason he kept Danab shut up in 
a subterranean apartment, or in a brazen 
tower. But here she became mother of 
Perseus by Zeus, who visited her in a 
shower of gold. Acrisius ordered mother 
and child to be exposed on the sea in a 
chest; but the chest floated towards the 
island of Seriphus, where both were rescued 
by Dictys. As to the manner in which the 
oracle was fulfilled, see Perseus. Hence 
ACRlSlONE, Danae, daughter of Acrisius. 
ACRISIONIAdES, Perseus, son of Danae, 
grandson of Acrisius. ACRISI(3 nEUS, 
adj .: arces, i.e. Argos. 

ACROcfiRAUNlA (-orum; Khimara ), 
a promontory in Epirus, jutting out into 
the Ionian sea, the most W. part of the 
Ceraunii Montes. It was dangerous to 
ships, whence Horace (Od. i. 3, 20) speaks 
of mfames scopulos Acroceraunia. 

ACBOcOBXNTHUS. [Corinthus.] 

AORON (-finis), King of the Caenin- 
enses, whom RomuluB slew in battle, and 


whose arms he dedicated to Jupiter Fere- 
trius as Spolia Opima . 

ACROPOLIS. [Athbnae.] 

ACBOTHSUM or ACB0THOI (Lavra), 
a town near the extremity of the peninsula 
of Athos. 

ACTAEA (-ae), daughter of Nereus 
and Doris. 

ACTAEON (-finis;’AKratW). 1. Son of 
Aristaeus and Autonoe ; a daughter of 



Cadmus, a huntsman, trained by the 
centaur Chiron. He was changed into a 
stag by Artemis, and torn to pieces by his 
fifty dogs on Mount Cithaeron, because he 
had seen the goddess bathing with her 
nymphs, or because he had boasted that 
he excelled her in hunting. 

ACTAEUS (-i; *Akt<uos), according to 
tradition, the earliest king of Attica, derived 
his name from Acte, the ancient name of 
Attica. [See Cecrops.] 

ACTE (-es), properly a piece of land 
running into the sea. I. An ancient nams 
of Attica. Hence ACTAEUS, adj., Attic, 
Athenian: ACTIAS, 5dis, a female Athe¬ 
nian.—2. The peninsula between the 
Strymonic and Singitio gulfs, on which is 
Mount Athos. 

ACTlUM (-i; Akri, or Punta ), a pro¬ 
montory in Acarnania at the entrance ci 
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the Ambraciot Gulf (Gulf of Arta) o: 
which Augustus gained his celebrated 
victory over Antony and Cleopatra, Sep 
tember 2nd, b.c. 81. There was a temph 
of Apollo on this promontory, whence Apolli 
was called ACTIUS and ACTIACUS. 
festival named Actia was celebrated here 
in honour of the god. Augustus after hi| 
victory enlarged the temple, and revived 
the ancient festival, which was henceforth 
celebrated once in four years ( ludi quin - 
quennales), at Nicopolis on the opposite 
coast, which Augustus founded in honour 
of his victory. 

ACTIUS. [Attius.] 

ACTOR (-Sris). 1. Father of Menoetius, 
Hid grandfather of Patroclus.—2. A com¬ 
panion of Aeneas.—3. An Auruncan, of 
whose conquest Tumus made a boast. 

ACULEO (-onis). 1. C.FURlUS, quaes¬ 
tor B.c. 187.—2. C., an eminent Roman 
lawyer, who married the sister of Helvia, 
the mother of Cicero. 

ADDUA (-ae; Adda), a river of Gallia 
Cisalpina, rising in the Rhaetian Alps near 
Bormio, and flowing through the Lacus 
Larius (L. di Como) into the Po, about 
eight miles above Cremona. 

ADEIMANTUS (*A StCuapTos). 1. Com¬ 
mander of the Corinthian fleet, when 
Xerxes invaded Greece (b.c. 480).—2. An 
Athenian, one of the commanders at the 
battle of Aegospotami, b.c. 405.—3. Brother 
of Plato ( Apol . p. 34; Bejp. ii. p. 367). 
ADHERBAJj. [Jugurtiia.] 
ADIABENE, a district of Assyria, E. of 
the Tigris, between the river Lycus, called 
Zabatus by Xenophon, and the Caprus, 
both being branches of the Tigris. In the 
Christian era it was a separate kingdom, 
‘vibutary to the Parthians. 

ADMETUS (-i). 1. Son of Plieres, king 
of Phorao in Thessaly, took part in the 
•Calydonian hunt and in the expedition of 
the Argonauts. Telias prorjiised him his 
daughter Alcestis if he came to her in a 
chariot drawn by lions and boars. This 
Admetus performed by the aid of Apollo. 
The god tended the flocks of Admetus 
when, as a punishment for slaying the 
Cyclops, he was obliged to serve a mortal 
for a year. Apollo induced the Fatos to 
spare the life of Admetus if his father, 
mother, or wife would die for him. Alcestis 
died in his stead, but was brought back by 
Heracles from the lower world.—2. King 
of the Molossians, to whom Teemistocles 
fled for protection. 

ADONIS (-is, -idis, also Adon, -onis). 

I A beautiful youth in legendary story, 
a son of Cinyras, king of Paphos in 


3 

Cyprus, and Myrrha. He was beloved by 
Aphrodite, whose grief at his death was so 
great that the gods of the lower world 
allowed him to spend six months of every 
year with her upon the earth. The flower 
anemone was said to have sprung up on 
the spot where his blood fell. The worship 
of Adonis, which in later times was spread 
over nearly all the countries round the 
Mediterranean, was of Phoenician or Syrian 
origin. In the Homeric poems no trace of 
the worship occurs, ana the later Greek 
poets changed the original symbolic rites 
of Adonis into a poetical story. In the 
Asiatic religions the rites of Adonis had 
reference to the death of nature in winter 
and its revival in spring—hence he spends 
six months in the lower and six in the 
upper world. His death and his return to 
life were celebrated in annual festivals 
(Adonia) at By bios, Alexandria in Egypt, 
Athens, and other places. A special fea¬ 
ture in this worship was the 1 Adonis 
garden ’ (’ASwi/i5os Krjnoi), or bowers of 
plants in flower surrounding his image to 
bIiow the revival of plant life, soon to die 
again.—2. A small river of Syria, rising 
in Mount Libanus. 

ADRAMYTTlUM (-i; Adramyti, or 
Edremit ), a town of Mysia on the gulf of 
Adramyttium, opposite to the island of 
Lesbos, was a colony of the Athenians, 
and a seaport of some note. 

ADRANA (-ae; Eder), a river of Ger- 
nany, flowing into the Fulda near Cassel. 

ADRANUM or HADRANUM (. Aderno ), 
a town in Sicily, on the river Adranus, at 
he foot of M. Aetna. 

ADRASTIA (-ae; 'Afipacrreta), daughter 
>f Zeus identified with Nemesis. She 
was probably originally a Phrygian goddess 
and the same as Rhea Cybele. 

ADRASTUS (-i). 1. Son of Talaiis, 

ing of Argos, was expelled from Argos by 
Vmphiaraus, and fled to his grandfathor 
^olybus, kin^ of Sicyon, on whose death 
ie became king of that city. Afterwards 
ie was reconciled to Amphiaraus, gave 
im his sister Eripliyle in marriage, and 
eturned to his kingdom of Argos. Tydeus 
f Calydon and Polyneices of Thebes, both 
ugitives from their native countries, met 
it Argos before the palace of Adrastus. A 
[uarrel arose between them, and Adrastus, 
m hearing the noise, came forth and sepa- 
ated the combatants, in whom he recog- 
ised the two men w r ho had been promised 
d him by an oracle as the future husbands 
f two of his daughters; for one had on 
Lis Bhield the figure of a boar, and the 
ither that of a lion, and the oracle had 
eclared that one of his daughters was to 
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marry a boar and the other a lion. Adras 
tus therefore gave his daughter Dei'pyle to 
Tydeus, and Argeia to Polyneices, promising 
to restore each to his own country. Adras- 
tus first prepared for war against Thebes, 
although Amphiaraus, who was a sooth¬ 
sayer, foretold that all who engaged in it 
should perish, with the exception of Adras- 
tus. Thus arose the war of the ‘ Seven 
against Thebes/ The seven heroes were 
Amphiaraus, Tydeus, Eteoclus, Hippome- 
don, Capaneus, Parthenopaeus, Polyneices. 
Adrastns, who escaped, is not usually 
oounted one of the Seven; but Euripides 
substitutes Adrastus for Eteoclus. On 
arriving at Nemea, they founded the 
Nemean games in honour of Archemorus 
[Archemorus] . The war ended as Am¬ 
phiaraus had predicted; six of the Argive 
chiefs were slain, Polyneices by his brother 
Eteocles; and Adrastus alone was saved 
by the swiftness of his horse Arlon, the 
gift of Heracles. Creon of Thebes refusing 
to allow the bodies of the six heroes to be 
buried, Adrastus fled to Athens, where he 
gained the aid of Theseus, undertook an 
expedition against Thebes, and delivered 
the bodies of the fallen heroes to their 
friends for burial. Ten years afterwards 
Adrastus, with the sons of the slain heroes, 
made a new expedition against Thebes. 
This is known as the war of the 1 Epigoni ’ 
(' Emyovoi ) or descendants. Thebes was 
taken and razed to the ground. The only 
Argive hero that fell in this war was 
Aegialeus, the son of Adrastus. Adrastus 
died of grief at Megara, and was buried 
there.—2. Son of the Phrygian king 
Gordius, having unintentionally killed his 
brother, fled to Croesus, who received him 
kindly. While hunting he accidentally 
killed Atys, the son of Croesus, and in 
despair put an end to his own life. 

ADRlA or HADRlA (-a©). 1. (Adria), 
a town in Gallia Cisalpina, between the 
mouths of the Po and the Athesis (Adige), 
now 14 miles from the sea, but originally a 
sea-port of great celebrity, founded by the 
Etruscans.—2. (Atri), a town of Picenura 
in Italy, probably an Etruscan town 
originally, afterwards a Roman colony, at 
which place the family of the emperor 
Hadrian lived. 

ADRlA (-ae) or MARE ADRIATlCUM, 
also MARE SUPfiRUM, so called from 
the town Adria [No. 1], was in its widest 
signification the sea between Italy on the 
W., and Illyricum, Epirus, and Greece on 
the E. By the Greeks the name Adrias 
was only applied to the northern part of 
this sea, tho southern part being called the 
Ionian Sea. 


ADltllNUS. [HadbianusJ 
ADRUMETUM. [Hadrumetum.] 
ADUATtJCA, a castle of the Eburones 
in Gaul, probably the same as the later 
Aduaca Tongrorum ( Tongern ). 

ADUATOCI or ADUATlCI, a people of 
Gallia Belgica, the mingled descendants of 
the Cimbri and Teutones (Caes. ii. 29). Their 
chief town, perhaps the modern Falaise , 
must not be confounded with Aduatuca. 

ADULA MONS, a group of the Alps 
about the passes of the Splilgen and S. 
Bernardino , and at the head of the valley 
of the Hinter Bliein. 

AD0LE (-es) or ADfJLIS ( Thulla or 
Zulla ), a maritime city of Aethiopia, on a 
bay of the Red Sea, called Adulitanus 
Sinus ( Annesley Bay). It was founded by 
slaves who fled from Egypt, and afterwards 
was the seaport of the Auxumitae. 

ADYRMACHlDAE (-arum), a Lybian 
people, extending from the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile to the Catabathmus Major. 

AEA (-ae: Ata, Alaoj), the name of two 
mythical islands in the east and the west; 
in the eastern dwelt Aeetes, in the western 
Circe. The eastern land was afterwards 
identified with Colchis, the western with 
the Italian promontory Circeii. The con¬ 
nexion of Aeetes and Circe with the sun 
explains the double land of Aia in east and 
west. Aeaea is naturally the epithet of 
Circe and of Medea: in Propert. iii. 12. 31 
it denotes Calypso. This is explained by 
the fact that Ogygia, the island of Calypso, 
was sometimes confused with Aea. 

AEACES (Aicboj?). 1. Father of Poly¬ 
crates.—2. Son of Syloson and nephew of 
Polycrates. Ho was tyrant of Samos, but 
was deprived of his dominions by Arista- 

f oras, when the Ionians revolted from the 
‘ersians, b.c. 600. He then fled to the 
Persians, who restored to him the rule of 
Samos, b.c. 494. 

AEAClDES (-ae), a patronymic of the 
descendants of Aeacus, as Peleus, Telamon, 
and Phocus, sons of Aeacus; Achilles, son 
of Peleus and grandson of Aeacus; 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles and great-grand¬ 
son of Aeacus; and Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, who claimed to be a descendant of 
Achilles. 

AEAClDES (-ae), son of Arybas, or 
Arybbas, king of Epirus, succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his cousin Alex¬ 
ander, slain in Italy, b.c. 326. 

AEACUS (-i; AlaKos), son of Zeus and 
Aegina, a daughter of the river-god Asopus. 
He was born in the island of Oenone or 
Oendpia, whither Aegina had been carried 
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by Zeus, and from whom this island was on a hill between Praeneste. and Tibur. 
afterwards called Aegina. Some traditions * Aefulae declive arvtun * (Hor, Od. iii. 
related that at the birth of Aeacus, Aegina 29). It is sometimes, but probably not 
was not yet inhabited, and that Zeus correctly, written AESULA. 
changed the ants (fiifp#* 1 ?***) of the island AEGAE (-arum; Atyai). 1. A town in 
into men (Myrmidones), over whom Aeacus Acliaia on the Crathis, with a temple of 
ruled. [For other versions of the myth see Poseidon, was originally one of the twelve 
Myrmidones.] Aeacus was renowned in Achaean towns, but its inhabitants re- 
all Greece for his justice and piety, and moved to Aegira.—2. A town in Emathia 
after his death he became one of the three i n Macedonia, the burial-place of the Mace- 
judges in Hades. donian kings.—3. A town in Euboea with 

AEAEA._ [Aea.] __ atempleof Poseidon.—4. Also AEGAEAE, 

AECULANUM or AECLANUM, a town one of the twelve cities of Aeolis in Asia 


of the Hirpini in Samnium, a few miles S. 
of Beneventum. 

AEDON (-onis; daughter of Pan- 

dareus, wife of Zethus king of Thebes, and 
mother of Itylus. Envious of Niobe, the 
wife of her brother Amphion, who had six 
sons and six daughters, she resolved to kill 
Amaleus, the eldest of Niobe’s sons, but by 
mistake slew her own son Itylus. Zeus, in 
pity, changed her into a nightingale, whose 
melancholy notes are Aedon’s lamentations 
for her child. Such is the Homeric version. 
A later version makes Aedon the wife of 
Polytechnus, an artist of Colophon. They 
quarrelled from rivalry in work, and Poly¬ 
technus outraged Chelidon, the sister of 
Aedon. The two sisters revenged them¬ 
selves by murdering Itys and serving his 
flesh as food to his father. Zeus, to stay 
the succession of horrors, turned all the 
family into birds—Polytechnus into a wood¬ 
pecker, Chelidon into a swallow, Aedon 
into a nightingale, her mother Harmothoe 
into a halcyon, her father Pandareus into 
an osprey, her brother into a hoopoe. See 
also Tereus. 

AEDUl or HEDCT (-orum) i»ne of the 
most powerful people in Gaul, lived be¬ 
tween the Liger (Loire) and the Arar 
( Sadne ). They were the first Gallic people 
who made an alliance with the Romans. 
On Caesar’s arrival in Gaul, b.c. 58, they 
were subject to Ariovistus, but were re¬ 
stored by Caesar to their former power. 
In b.c. 62 they joined in the insurrection 
of Vercingefcorix against the Romans, but 
were at the close of it treated leniently 
by Caesar. Their principal town was 
Bibracte. 

AEETES or AEETA (-ae; Atjfrr/?), son 
of Helios (the Sun), and Perseis, and 
brother of Circe, Pasiphae, and Perses. 
His wife was Idyia, a daughter of Oceanus, 
by whom he had two daughters, Medea 
and Chalciope, and one son, Absyrtus. 
He was king of Colchis at the time when 
Phrixus brought thither the golden fleece. 
See Absyrtus, Jason, Medea. 

AEFtJLA (-ae), a town of the Acqui, 


Minor, N. of Smyrna, on the river Hyllus. 

AEGAEON (onis; AlycuW), son of Ura¬ 
nus by Gaea. Aegaeon and his brothers 
Gyges, or Gyes, and Cottus are known 
under the name of the Uranids, and are 
described as huge monsters with a hundred 
arms and fifty heads. Most writers men¬ 
tion the third Uranid under the name of 
Briareus instead of Aegaeon, which is ex¬ 
plained by Ilomor, who says that men 
called him Aegaeon, but the gods Briareus. 
According to the most ancient tradition, 
Aegaeon and his brothers conquered the 
Titans when they made war upon the gods, 
and secured the victory to Zeus, who 
thrust the Titans into Tartarus, and placed 
Aegaeon and his brothers to guard them. 
Other legends represent Aegaeon as one of 
the giants who attacked Olympus; and 
many writers represent him as a marine 
god living in the Aegaean sea. [See also 
Titanes, Uranus.] 

AEGAEUM MARE (to AtyaZop ire'Aayo?), 
the part of the Mediterranean now called 
the Archipelago. It was bounded on the 
N. by Thrace and Macedonia, on the W. 
by Greece, and on the E. by Asia Minor. 
It contains in its southern part two groups 
of islands, the Cyclades, which were sepa¬ 
rated from the coasts of Attica and Pelo¬ 
ponnesus by the Myrtoan sea, and the 
Sporades, lying off the coasts of Caria and 
Ionia. The part of the Aegaean which 
washed the Sporades was called the Icarian 
Sea, from the island Icaria, one of the 
Sporades. 

A-EGALEOS (AtyaAew?, rb AtyaAeuv opos; 
Skarmanga ), a mountain in Attica oppo¬ 
site Salamis, from which Xerxes saw the 
defeat of his fleet, B.C. 480. 

AEGATES, the Goat islands, were three 
slonds off the W. coast of Sicily, between 
Drepanum and Lilybaeum, near which the 
Romans gained a naval victory over the 
Carthaginians, and thus brought the first 
Punic war to an end, B.c. 241. The islands 
were Aegusa or Caprarla (Favignana), 
Phorbantia (Levanzo), and Hiera ( Mare - 
timo). 
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AEGfiRlA. [Eoebia.] 

AEGESTA. [Segesta.] 

AEGESTUS. [Acestes.] 

AEGEUS (Aiycto). 1* Son of Pandion 
and king of Athens. He had no children 
by his first two wives, but he was the father 
of Theseus by Aethra. When Theseus had 
grown up to manhood, he went to Athens 
and debated the 60 sons of his uncle 
Pallas, who had made war upon Aegeus 
and had deposed him. Aegeus was now 
restored. When Theseus went to Crete to 
deliver Athens from the tribute it had to 
pay to Minos, he promised his father that 
on his return he would hoist white sails as 
a signal of his safetv. On approaching the 
coast of Attica he forgot his promise, and 
his father, perceiving the black sail, thought 
that his son had perished and threw him- 
self into the sea, which, according to some 
traditions, received from this event the 
name of the Aegean. 

AEGlALE or AEGlALEA (AiyiaATj, Aiyi- 
aeAia), daughter of Adrastus and Amphi- 
theia, or of Aogialeus, the son of Adrastus, 
whence she is called Adrastine. She was 
married to Diomedes. 

AEGlALEA, AEGIALOS. [Achaia ; 

SlCYON.] 

AEGlALEUS (AlyiaAeus). [ADRASTUS.] 
AEGlLlA (-ae; AiyiA to). 1. A demus of 
Attica belonging to the tribe Antiochis, 
celebrated for its figs.—2. ( Gerigotto ), an 
island between Crete and Cythera.—3. An 
island W. of Euboea and opposite Attica. 

AEGlMlUS (-i; Aiyi/xtov), the mythical 
ancestor of the Dorians, who reigned in the 
northern parts of Thessaly. Involved in a 
war with the Lapithae, ho called Heracles 
to his assistance, and promised him the 
third part of his territory if he delivered 
him from his enemies. The Lapithae were 
conquered. Heracles did not take the terri¬ 
tory for himself, but left it to the king, who 
wob to preserve it for the sons of Heracles. 
Aegimius had two sons, Dymaa and Pam- 
phylus, who migrated to Peloponnesus, and 
were regarded as the ancestors of two 
branches of the Doric race (Dymanes and 
Pamphylians), while the third branch de¬ 
rived its name from Hyllus (Hylleans), the 
son of Heracles, who had been adopted by 
Aegimius. 

AEGlNA (-ae; Alyiva; E'ghina ), a rocky 
island in the middle of the Saronic gulf, 
about 200 stadia in circumference. It was 
originally called Oenone or Oenopia, and is 
said to have obtained the name of Aegina 
from Aegina, the daughter of the river-god 
Asopus, [See Aeacus.] It was firet colo¬ 
nized by Aclvaeans, and afterwards by 


Dorians from Epidaurus, whence the Doric 
dialect and customs prevailed in the island. 
It was at first closely connected with Epi- 
daurus, and was subject to the Argrve 
Pheidon, who is said to have established a 
silver-mint in the island. [Pheidon.] It 
early became a place of great commeroi&l 
importance, and its silver coinage was the 
standard in most of the Dorian states. In 
the sixth century b.c. Aegina became inde¬ 
pendent, and for a century before the Per¬ 
sian war was a prosperous and powerful 
state. After a period of war with Athens, 
the two states were reconciled by the stress 
of the Persian war; the Aeginetans fought 
bravely with 80 ships against the fleet of 
Xerxes at the battle of Salamis, B.c. 480. 
After this time its power declined. In 
b.c. 461 the island was reduced by the 
Athenians, who in b.c. 429 expelled its 
inhabitants. The Aeginetans settled at 
Thyrea, and though a portion of them was 
restored by Lysander in B.c. 404, the island 
never recovered its former prosperity. On 
a hill in the NE. of the island was the cele¬ 
brated temple of Athene, the ruins of which 
are still extant. In the half century pre¬ 
ceding the Persian war, and for a few years 
afterwards, Aegina was a chief seat of 
Greek art. 

AEGlNlUM (-i j AiytVioi'; Stagus)j a 
town of the Tymphaei in Thessaly on the 
confines of Athamania. 

AEGlPLANCTUS MONS, a mountain 
in Megaris. 

AEGIRUSSA (-ae), one of the 12 cities 
of Aeolis. 

AEGISTHUS (-i ; Atyurfc*), son of Thy- 
estes. His uncle Atreus brought bin! up 
as his son. Aegisthus murdered Atreus, be¬ 
cause he had ordered him to slay his father 
Thyestes, and lie placed Thycstes upon the 
throne, of which he had been deprived by 
Atreus. During the absence of Agamem¬ 
non, the son of Atreus, in the Trojan war, 
Aegisthus seduced Clytemncstra, the wife 
of Agamemnon, and joined with her in 
murdering Agamemnon on his return home. 
With Clytemnestra he reigned 7 years over 
Mycenae. In the 8th Orestes, the son of 
Agamemnon, avenged the death of his 
father by putting the adulterer to death. 

AEGlUM (Aiytov; Vostitea or Aegion ), 
a town of Achaia, and the capital after the 
destruction of Helice. 

AEGLE, that is * Brightness’ or ‘Splen¬ 
dour,’ 1 b the name of several nymphs. 

AEGOS-POTAMI (Alybs irorajxot; Kara - 
Jcova-deri ), in Latin writers Aegos flwmen, 
the / goat’s-river,’ a small river, with & 
town of the same ^name on it, in the 
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Thracian Chersonesus, flown into the 
Hellespont. Here the Athenians were 
defeated by Lysander, B.c. 405. 

AEGYPTUS (-i ; Alyvirros), son of Belus 
and Anchinoe or Anchiroe, and twin-brother 
of Danaus. Belus assigned Libya to Da- 
naus, and Arabia to Aegyptus, but the 
latter subdued the country of the Melom- 
podes, which he called Aegypt after his own 
name. Aegyptus had 60 sons, and his 
brother Danaus 60 daughters (the Dan- 
aides). Danaus had reason to fear the 
sons of his brother, and, having by advice 
of Athene built the first fifty-oared ship, 
fled with his daughters to Argos in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. Thither he was followed by the 
sons of Aegyptus, who demanded his daugh¬ 
ters for their wives. Danaus pretended to 
agree, but to each of his daughters he gave 
a dagger, with which they were to kill their 
husbands on the night of the wedding. All 
the sons of Aegyptus were thus murdered, 
except Lynceus, who was saved by 
Hypermnestra. [See Danaus.] 

AEGYPTUS (-i; vAlyvrros; Egypt), a 
country in the NE. corner of Africa, 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean, 
on the E. by Palestine, Arabia Petraea, 
and the Bed Sea, on the S. by Ethiopia, 
the division between the two countries 
being at the First or Little Cataract of 
the Nile, close to Syene ( Assouan ; Lat. 
24° 8'), and on the W. by the Great 
Libyan Desert. The name Alyvirros was 
given first by the Greeks to the Nile and 
afterwards to the country. The river Nile 
flows from S. to N. for about 600 miles, 
through a valley whose average breadth is 
about seven miles, to a point some few miles 
below Memphis, where the river divides 
into branches (seven in ancient time, but 
now only two), which flow through a low 
alluvial land, called, from its shape, the 
Delta , into the Mediterranean. The whole 
district thus described is periodically laid 
under water by the overflowing of the 
Nile from April to October. The river, in 
subsiding, leaves behind a rich deposit of 
fine mud, which forms the soil of Egypt. 
All beyond the reach of the inundation is 
rock or sand. Hence Egypt was called 
the ‘Gift of the Nile.’ The extent of the 
cultivable land of Egypt is in the Delta 
about 4500 square miles, in the valley 
about 2265, in Fayum about 340, and in 
all about 7095 square miles. The out¬ 
lying portions, included in the Egyptian 
districts, or nomes, consisted of the Greater 
and Lesser Oases (three cultivable valleys 
so called from the Egyj>tian TJah , * settle¬ 
ment’), in the midst of the Western or 
Libyan Desert. At the earliest period to 
which our records reach back, Egypt was 


inhabited by a highly civilised agricul¬ 
tural people, under a settled monarchical 
government. The first dynasty begins 
with Mena, probably between 6000 and 
4000 b.o. ; but he sprang from a settled 
city, the ancient Thinis, which he in¬ 
habited before he founded Memphis. The 
kings, whose power was absolute, bore the 
title Per-ao , ‘the Great House,’ whence 
came the equivalent Pharaoh. The country 
was administered by a governor and a 
deputy, under whom worked a vast num¬ 
ber of scribes, some of whom were, by the 
king’s favour or their own merit, pro¬ 
moted into the ranks of the nobles. The 
priests, to whom belonged all the literature 
and science of the country, formed a 
powerful caste. The ancient history of 
Egypt may be divided into 4 periods:— 
(1) From the earliest times to its conquest 
by Cambyses; during which it was ruled 
by a succession of native princes. The 
last of them, Psammenifcus, was conquered 
and dethroned by Cambyses in B.o. 625, 
when Egypt became a province of the 
Persian empire. It is a disputed point 
on what date the Greeks had dealings 
with Egypt or settlements tlxore. In the 
Homeric poems there is mention of the 
country, and of the greatness of tho 
Aegyptian Thebes, and at some date before 
the Grreek historical period, Greeks wero 
settled at Naucbatis. (2) From the 
Persian conquest in b.c. 625, to tho trans¬ 
ference of their dominion to the Mace¬ 
donians in b.c. 332. This period was one 
of almost constant struggles between the 
Egyptians and their conquerors, until 
b.c. 340, when Nectanebo II. (Nekt-neb-ef), 
the last native ruler of Egypt, was defeated 
by Darius Ochus. In tlie wars between 
Egypt and Persia, the two leading states 
of Athens and Sparta at different times 
assisted the Egyptians; and, during tho 
intervals of those wars, Egypt was visited 
by Greek historians and philosophers, such 
as Hellanicus, Herodotus, Anaxagoras, 
Plato, and others, who brought back to 
Greece the knowledge of the country 
which they acquired from the priests and 
through personal observation. (3) The 
dynasty of Macedonian kings, from the 
accession of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
in b.c. 323, when Egypt became a Greek 
kingdom, down to b.c. 30, when she be¬ 
came a province of the Roman empire. 
When Alexander invaded Egypt in b.c. 
332, the country submitted to him without 
a struggle; and, while he left it behind 
him to return to the conquest of Persia, 
he gave orders for the building of Alex¬ 
andria. In the partition of the empire of 
Alexander after his death in b.c. 823, 
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Egypt fell to the share of Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus. who assumed the title of 
king in b.o. 806, and founded the dynasty 
of the Ptolemies, under whom the country 
greatly flourished, and became the chief 
seat of Greek learning. But the weak¬ 
nesses and dissensions of the royal family 
wore out the state, till in B.c. 81 the 
Romans were called upon to interfere in 
the disputes for the crown, and in b.c. 56 
the dynasty of the Ptolemies came to be 
entirely dependent on Roman protection, 
and after the battle of Actium and the 
death of Cleopatra, the last of the Ptole¬ 
mies, Egypt was made a Roman province, 
b.c. 80. (4) Egypt under the Romans, 

down to its conquest by the Arabs in a.d. 
638. As a Roman province, Egypt was 
one of the most flourishing portions of the 
empire, famous as a great corn-producing 
land, and for its commerce. 

AELANA Lae), a town on the northern 
arm of the Red Sea, near the Bahr-el- 
Akaba , called by the Greeks Aelanltes, 
from the name of the town. It is the 
Elath of the Hebrews, and one of the sea¬ 
ports of which Solomon possessed himself. 

AELIA GENS, plebeian. See Gallus, 
Lamia, Paetus, Bejanus, Stilo, Tubero. 

AELIA, a name given to Jerusalem 
after its restoration by the Roman em¬ 
peror Aelius Iladrianus. 

A ELI ANUS, CLAUDIUS (‘Sophista’), 
was born at Praeneste in Italy, and lived 
at Rome about the middle of the 3rd 
century of the Christian era. Though an 
Italian, he wrote in Greek. Two of his 
works have come down to us: one a col¬ 
lection of short narrations and anecdotes, 
historical, biographical, antiquarian, in 
14 books, commonly called VariaHistoria ; 
and the other a work on the peculiarities 
of animals, in 17 books, commonly called 
De Animalium Natura. 

AELLO, one of the Harpies. [Har- 

PYIAE.] 

AEMlLIA. 1. The 3rd daughter of 
L. Aemilius Paulus, who fell in the battle 
of Cannae, was the wife of Scipio Africanus 
I. and the mother of the celebrated 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi.—2. 
Aemilia Lepida. [Lefida.] 

AEMlLIA GENS, one of the most 
ancient patrician gentes at Rome, of which 
the most distinguished members are given 
under their surnames Lepidus, Paulus, 
and Scaurus. 

AEMlLIA VIA, made by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, cos. b.o. 187, continued the Via 
Flaminia from Ariminum, and traversed 
the heart of Cisalpine Gaul through 


Bononia, Mufcina. Parma, Placentia (where 
it crossed the Po), to Mediolanum. It was 
subsequently continued as far as Aquileia. 

AEMILIANUS. [Scipio.] 

AENARIA, also called PITHfiCflSA 
and, by Virgil, INARlME (Ischia), a 
volcanic island off the coast of Campania, 
at the entrance of the bay of Naples, 
under which the Roman poet represented 
Typhoeus as lying. The form of the name 
in Virgil is probably due to a miscon¬ 
ception of Horn. II. ii. 783. 

AENEA (-ae), a town in Chalcidice, on 
the Thermaic gulf, said to have been 
founded bv Aeneas. 

AENEaDES (-ae), a patronymic from 
AeneaB, given to his son Ascanius or lulus, 
and to those who were believed to be 
descended from him, such as Augustus, 
and the Romans in general. 

AENEAS (-ae; Aireias), the son of An- 
chiscs and Aphrodite, born on Mount Ida. 
On his father’s side he was a great-great- 
grandson of Tros, and thus a cousin of 
Priam, who* was great-grandson of Tros. 
The story with which we are most familiar, 
adopted by Virgil from various sources, is 
that Aeneas, after the fall of Troy, escaped 
with his father, his wife, and his son lulus, 
and, having gathered some followers, mi¬ 
grated westward, reaching Epirus, Sicily, 
and Africa, and eventually settling in 
Latium, where he became the heroic 
founder of the Romans. But this is the 
outcome of many different accounts.—1. 
Homeric Story. He was brought up in 
the house of Alcathous, the husband of 
his sister. He took no part in the Trojan 
war until Achilles attacked him on Mount 
Ida, drove away his cattle and captured 
Lymessus. Then he led the Dardanians 
to battle, and ranked thenceforth next to 
Hector as the bulwark of the Trojans. 
In the Homeric battles Aeneas escapes 
dangers by the intervention of the gods. 
Thus Aphrodite carried him off when he 
was wounded by Diomede, and Poseidon 
saved him in his combat with Achilles. 
Homer makes no allusion to the westward 
migration, but in this Iliad there is a 
prophecy that Aeneas will reign over the 
Trojans after the capture of Troy by the 
Greeks. We learn nothing of Aeneas from 
the Odyssey .—Virgilian Account. Virgil 
makes Aeneas with his companions wander 
for seven years after the capture of Troy, 
by Thrace, the Aegean, Crete, the west 
coast of Greece and Epirus, Sicily and 
Carthage. From Carthage he returned to 
Sicily, and after celebrating there the 
funeral games in honour of Anchises, 
sailed to Cumae in Italy, where he con- 
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inlted the Sibyl. Thence he went to 
Lattam, and was received into alliance by 
King Latinus, whose daughter) Lavinia, 
he married. The Aeneid oloees with the 
defeat and death of Tuning, king of the 
Rutulians, which leaves Aeneas free to 
reign over the native races of Latium and 
the Trojans united as one people. The 
historian Dionysius and Virgil agree 
mainly in the story of his visit to Thrace: 
by these and other writers he is brought 
to Aenea on the Thermaic gulf, to Samo- 


Othrvg) on the banks of the SperchSus. 
Chief town Hypata. 

AENUS (*i; Eno ), an anoient town in 
Thraoe, near the month of the Hebrus. 

AENUS (-i; Inn), a river in Rhaetia, the 
boundary between Rhaetia and Noricum. 

AEOLES (-urn; aioXmJor AEOLII. one 
of the three gTeat divisions of the Greeks at 
one time dwelling in the Thessalian country 
south of the Peneus. [For their mythical 
origin see Aeolus.1 In the colonisation of 
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tlirace, to Delos, Crete, Cythera, Zacyn- 
thus, Leucas, Actium, Ambracia (Virgil 
omits Cythera and Ambracia), Epirus, 
Sicily. Dionysius, however, says nothing 
of Africa or Dido; and Virgil is here 
following Naevius. As to the landing in 
Italy, Virgil agrees with Dionysius. The 
death or disappearance of Aeneas takes 

? lace in the fourth year after the death of 
'urnns and Latinus, during a war between 
his subjects and the Rutulians, aided by 
Mezentius; in one story he is taken up to 
the gods; in another he is drowned in the 
river Numicius. He becomes according 
to Livy the Jupiter Indiges, that is } a 
deified protector of that district. 
t AENESIDEMUS (-i), a celebrated seep* 
tic, bom at Cnossus in Crete, probably lived 
a little later than Cicero. 

AENlXNES (-um; Am*wt), an ancient 
Greek race, originally near Ossa, afterwards 
in southern Thessaly, between Oeta and 


Asia Minor from Greece the Aeolians as a 
mixed body, uniting Locrians, Magnates, 
Boeotians and AchaeAns, started from Aulis. 
It seems probable that the Aeolians first 
occupied Lesbos, that thence a second mi¬ 
gration colonised Cyme and that from Cyme 
and Lesbos the Aeolian cities of the northern 
part of Asia Minor were founded. [Aeolis.] 

AEOLIAE INSULAE {Lipari Islands), 
a group of islands NE. of Sicily, where Aeo¬ 
lus, the god of the winds, reigned. Homer 
mentions only one Aeolian island, and Vir¬ 
gil accordingly speaks of only one Aeolia , . 
supposed to be Strongyle or Lipara. These 
islands were also called Eephaestiddes or 
Vulcdniae , because Hephaestus or Vulcan 
was supposed to have had his workshop in 
one of them. The names of these islands 
were, Lipara (Lipari); Hi&ra (Volcano): 
Strongyle ( Stromboli ); Phoenicflsa (Feti- 
cudi ); Ericfisa (Alicudi) ; Euonymua 
(Fancma); Didyme (Satina) ; Hicesia 
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(Lisca Bianca ); Basilidia (BasiliiMo ); 
Osteodes ( Ustica ) 

AEOLIDES (-ae), a patronymic given to 
the sons of Aeolus, as Athamas, Crethens, 
Sisyphus, Salmoneus, &c., and to his grand¬ 
sons, as Cephalusand Phrixus. [Odysseus.] 

AEOLIS (-Idis) or AEOLIC, a district 
of Mysia in Asia Minor, was peopled by 
Aeolian Gteeks, whose cities extended from 
the Troad along the shores of the Aegaean 
to the river Hermus. The northern group 
comprised the islands of Tenedos and Les¬ 
bos with its six cities, the southern group 
was formed into a league of twelve cities 
with a common religious festival {Panaeo- 
Hum), viz. Cyme, Larissae, Neontlchos, 
Temnus, Cilia, Notium, Aegirusa, Pitane, 
Aegaeae, Myrina, Grynea, and Smyrna; but 
Smyrna subsequently became a member of 
the Ionian confederacy. These cities were 
subdued by Croesus, and were joined to the 
Persian empire on the conquest of Croesus 
by Cyrus. 

AEdLUS (-i; AIoAo*)- 1. Son of Hellen 
and the nymph Orsels, and brother of 
Dorus and Xuthus. He was the ruler of 
Thessaly, and the founder of the Aeolic 
branch of the Greek nation. Among his 
sons were Sisyphus, Athamas, Cretheus, 
and Salmoneus; among his daughters, 
Canace and Arne.—2. Son of Poseidon 
and Arne, and grandson of the previous 
Aeolus. His story probably refers to the 
emigration of a branch of the Aeolians to 
the west. His mother was carried to Meta- 
pontum in Italy, where she gave birth to 
Aeolus and his brother Boeotus.—3. Aeo¬ 
lus, son of Hippotes, represented in the 
Odyssey as friend of the gods, dwelling in 
the floating western island Aeolia. Here 
he reigned as a just and pious king, taught 
the natives the use of sails for ships, and 
foretold them the nature of the winds that 
were to rise. In Homer ( Od . x. 1. seq.) 
Aeolus, the son of Hippotes, is neither the 
god nor the father of the winds, but merely 
the happy ruler of the Aeolian island, to 
whom Zeus had given dominion over the 
winds, which ho might soothe or excite 
according to his pleasure; wherefore he gives 
Odysseus a bag confining the unfavour¬ 
able winds. Hence Aeolus waB regarded 
as the god and king of the winds, which he 
kept shut up in a mountain, lib is there¬ 
fore to him that Juno applies when she 
wishes to destroy the fleet of the Trojans. 

AEPiTOS (-i; AZmmx). 1. A mythical 
king of Arcadia, from whom apart of the 
country was called Aepytis. He died from 
Uie bite of a snake and was buried near 
Cyllene.—2. Youngest son of the Her&chd 
Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of Me- 


rope, daughter of the Arcadian king Cyp- 
solus. When his father and brothers were 
murdered during an insurrection, Aepytus 
alone, who was with his grandfather Cyp- 
selus, escaped the danger. The throne of 
Cresphontes was in the meantime occupied 
by the Heraclid Polyphontes,who also forced 
Merope to become liis wife. When Aepytus 
had grown to manhood, he returned to his 
kingdom^ and put Polyphontes to death. 
From him the kings of Messenia were 
called Aepy tids instead of the more general 
name Heraclids. 

AEQUI, AEQUIC6LI, AEQUlCOLAE, 
AEQUICuLANI, an ancient warlike people 
of Italy, dwelling in the upper valley of the 
Anio in the mountains forming the eastern 
boundary of Latium,and between the Latini, 
Sabinij Hemici, and Marsi. In conjunc¬ 
tion with the Volsci, who were of the same 
Oscan race, they carried on constant hostili¬ 
ties with Borne, but their resistance became 
feebler at the end of the 6th century b.c., 
and though they joined the Samnite coali¬ 
tion they were completely brought under 
the Roman power in 304 b.c. Their chief 
towns were Alba Fucens and Carseoli. 

AEQUI FALISCI. [Falerii.] 

A£r 6PE (-es), daughter of Catreus, 
king of Crete, and granddaughter of Minos. 
Aerope married Pleisthenes, the son of 
Atreus, and became by him the mother of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. After the 
death of Pleisthenes Aerope married 
Atreus; and her two sons, who were 
educated by Atreus, were generally be¬ 
lieved to be his sons. Aerope was faithless 
to Atreus, being seduced by Thyestes, and 
according to some was thereupon thrown 
into the sea. 

AESACUS (-i; Alaa/ro?), son of Priam 
and Arisbe, or Alexirrhoe. He lived far 
from his father’s court in the solitude of 
mountain forests; but he fell in love with 
Hesperia, the daughter of Cebren, and 
while he was pursuing her, she was bitten 
by a viper and died. Aesacus in his grief 
threw himself into the sea, and was changed 
by Thetis into a bird. 

AESAR or AESARUS ( Esaro ), a river 
near Croton in Bruttii, in southern Italy. 

AESCHINES (-is; AIo^V^s)* 1* The 
Athenian orator, bom b.c. 889, was the 
son of Atrometus and Glaucothea. In his 
youth he appears to h&ve assisted his 
father in his school; he next acted as 
secretary, to Aristophon. and afterwards to 
Eubulus; then he tried his fortune as an 
actor,but was unsuccessful; and at length, 
after serving with distinction in the army 
at the battle of Tamynae, ho came forward 
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as a publio speaker, and soon acquired 
great reputation. In 847 he was sent 
along with Demosthenes as one of the 10 
ambassadors to negotiate a peace with 
Philip: from thU time he appears as the 
friend of the Macedonian party and as the 
opponent of Demosthenes. Shortly after¬ 
wards Aeschines formed one of the second 
embassy sent to Philip to receive the oath 
of Philip to the treaty which had been made 
with the Athenians; but as the delay of the 
ambassadors had been favourable to Philip, 
Aeschines on his return to Athens was 
accused by Timarchus. He evaded the 
danger by bringing forward a counter-accu¬ 
sation against Timarchus. It can hardly be 
doubted, however, that Aeschines had cor¬ 
ruptly played into the hands of Philip, and 
had purposely misled his own countrymen. 
In 848 Demosthenes renewed the charge 
against Aeschines of treachery during his 
second embassy to Philip. This charge of 
Demosthenes was not spoken, but published 
as a memorial, and Aeschines answered it in 
a similar memorial on the embassy which 
was likewise published. Shortly after the 
battle of Chaeronea in 838, which gave Philip 
the supremacy in Greece, Ctesiphon pro¬ 
posed that Demosthenes should be rewarded 
for his services with a golden crown in the 
theatre at the great Dionysia. Aeschines 
in consequence prosecuted Ctesiphon in 330. 
The speech which he delivered is extant, and 
was answered by Demosthenes in his cele¬ 
brated oration on the Crown. Ae schines was 
defeated, and, being condemned to pay the 
fine of 1,000 drachmae, withdrew from 
Athens. He went to Asia Minor, and at 
length established a school of eloquence at 
Rhodes. On one occasion he read to his 
audience in Rhodes his speech against Ctesi¬ 
phon, and also the reply of Demosthenes ; 
when his hearers expressed their admiration 
he said: 4 Your admiration would be greater 
if you heard Demosthenes deliver his own 
speech.' From Rhodes he went to Samos, 
where he died in 814.—2. An Athenian philo¬ 
sopher and rhetorician, and a pupil of 
Socrates. After the death of his master he 
seems (Hermod. ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 106, 
iii. 6) to have stayed with Euclid in Megara 
in company with Plato and others; thence 
he went to Syracuse, but returned to Athens 
after the expulsion of Dionysius, and sup¬ 
ported himself by teaching.— 3. Of Neapolis, 
a Peripatetic philosopher, who was at the 
head of the Academy at Athens, together 
with Charmades ana Clitomachus about 
b.c. 109.— 4. Of Miletus, a contemporary 
of Cicero, and a distinguished orator. 

AESCECSTjUS (-i; AltrvvAor). 1. The great 
tragio poet, was bora at Eleusis in Attica, 
b.c. 525, sc that he was thirty-five years of 


age at the time of the battle of Marathon, 
and contemporary with Simonides and Pin¬ 
dar. At the age of twenty-five (b.c. 499), he 
made his first appearance as a competitor 
for the prize of tragedy against Pratinas, 
wi thout being successful. His chief rival at 
this period was Phrynichus. He fought, 
with nis brothers Cynaegeirus and Aminias, 
at the battle of Marathon (490), and also at 
those of Salamis (480) and Plataea (479). 
In 485 he first gained the prize; and in 472 
he gained the prize with the trilogy of which 
the Persae , the earliest of his extant dramas, 
was one piece. It was probably between 
479 and 472 that he went to the court of 
Hiero, and produced his play Aetneae to 
inaugurate the city Aetna [Catana] , which 
Hiero had founded in 476. He remained in 
Sicily a few years, and returned to Athens 
shortly before the production of the Persae 
in 472. In the year 477 he was victorious 
with the Septem c. Thebas. At some time 
later, probably after his victory with the 
Oresteia in b.c. 458, he returned to Sicily, 
and died at Gela in 456, at the age of sixty- 
nine. The well-known story of his death, 
that an eagle, mistaking the poet’s bald head 
for a stone, dropped a tortoise cn it to break 
the shell, is represented on a gem, which 
was probably copied from a relief, and it is 
possible that the story came from the relief 
and was fitted on to Aeschylus. It was held 
to fulfil an oracle by which Aeschylus was 
to die by a blow from heaven.—Aeschylus 
so changed the system of the tragic stage 
that he has more claim than anyone else to 
be regarded as the founder of Tragedy. His 
great change consisted in introducing a 
second actor, which was done certainly be¬ 
fore the Persae. Before this there can have 
been little real dramatic action, and a 
dialogue merely between the single actor 
and the chorus was of far less importance 
than the classic odes. Aeschylus first made 
the dialogue more important than the 
chorus. He improved the masks and the 
costumes generally. We are told that 
Aeschylus wrote 70 tragedies besides 
satyric dramas. Of these seven only 
remain: 1 . The Persae , produced in 
472, of the trilogy Phineus, Persae , 
Glaucus Pontius; 2. the Septem c. Thebas 
(b.c. 468) of the series Laius, Oedipus , 
Septem , forming with the satyric drama 
Sphinx a tetralogy; 3. the Supplices (b.c. 
462), the middle play between the Egyp¬ 
tians and the Panaids; 4. the Prometheus 
Vinctus (of uncertain date), the middle play 
between Upop.r}9ev<i irvpfiopo? and np. \v6/j.evos f 
and lastly (b.c. 458), the three plays Ago* 
memnon y Ohoephoroe f and Eumenides, 
which form the trilogy of the Oresteia . 
AESCCLXPIUS. [Asclepicb.] 
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AESfiPUS (-i; Al<nproO» ft river which 

es in Ida, and flows by a NE. course into 

i Propontis. 

AESERNIA (. Tsernia ), a town in Sam- 
mum, a Roman colony in the first Punic 
war. 

AESlS (Esino or Fiumesino ), a river 
which formed the boundary between Pice- 
num and Umbria, anciently the S. boundary 
of the Senones, and the NE. boundary of 
Italy proper. 

AESON (-5nis; son of Cretheus, 

the founder of Iolcus, and father of Jason 
and Promachus. He was excluded from 
the throne by his half-brother Polias, who 
endeavoured to keep the kingdom to him¬ 
self by sending Jason away with the 
Argonauts. Pelias tried to get rid of 
Aeson by force, but the latter put an end 
to his own life. According to Ovid, Aeson 
survived the return of the Argonauts and 
was made young again by Medea. 

AES5PUS(-i; Atowoy). The traditional 
author of Greek Fables. According to 
Herodotus, he lived about b.c. 570. He 
was originally a slave, and received his 
freedom from his master, Iadmon the 
Samian. Upon this he visited Croesus, 
who sent him to Delphi, to distribute 
among the citizens four minae apiece ; but 
in consequence of some dispute on the sub¬ 
ject, he refused to give any money at all, 
upon which the enraged Delphians threw 
him from a precipice. Plagues were sent 
upon them from the gods for the offence, 
and they proclaimed their willingness to 
give a compensation for his death to any- 
ono who could claim it. At length Iadmon, 
the grandson of his old master, received 
the compensation, since no noarer con¬ 
nexion could be found. A life of Aesop is 
prefixed to a book of fables purporting 
to bo his, and collected by Maximus 
Planudes, a monk of the 14th century, 
who represents Aesop as a monster of 
ugliness. It is clear that the Greeks, even 
of the time of Herodotus, knew little about 
Aesop’s history, but it is probable that he 
was a real personage, and later traditions 
of his date agree with that given by 
Herodotus. It was shown by Bentley 
that the fables whi6h bear his name are 
spurious. They were, in fact, later prose 
versions of metrical fables. (See further 
under Babriub, Piiaeorus.) 

AESOPUS, CLAUDIUS, or CLODIUS, 
was the greatest tragio actor at Rome, and 
a contemporary of Roscius, the greatest 
comic actor. Aesopus appeared for the 
last time on the stage at an advanced age 
at the dedication of the theatre of Pompey 


(b.c. 65), when his voice failed him, and 
he could not go through the speech. 
Aesopus realised an immense fortune by 
his profession, which was squandered by 
his son, a foolish spendthrift. 

AESTH, AESTYI, or AESTUI (-orum), 
a people dwelling on the sea-coast, in the 
NE. of Germany, probably in the modern 
Kurland , who collected amber, which they 
called glessum. 

AESULA [AEFULA]. 

AETHlLIA {Elba), called ILVA by the 
Romans, a small island in the Tuscan sea, 
opposite the town of Populonia, celebrated 
for its iron mines. It had on the NE. a 
good harbour, “ Argous Portus ” {Porto 
Ferraio ), in which the Argonaut Jason is 
said to have landed. 

AETHALlDES (-os), son of Hermes and 
Eupolemla, the herald of the Argonauts. 

AETHlCES (AiOims), ft Thessalian or 
Epirot people, near M. Pindus. 

AETHlOPES (-um; Attiorres) was a 
name applied (1) most generally to all 
black or dark races of men; (2) to the 
inhabitants of all the regions S. of those 
with which the early Greeks were well 
acquainted, extending even as far N. as 
Cyprus and Phoenicia ; (3) to all the 
inhabitants of Inner Africa, S. of Maure¬ 
tania, the Great Desert, and Egypt, from 
the Atlantic to the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, and to some of the dark races of 
Asia; and (4) most specifically to the 
inhabitants of the land S. of Egypt, which 
was called Aethiopia. The AefchiopeB in 
Homer are the most distant of people: in 
Hesiod, Th. 985, their king bears the 
apparently Egyptian name of Memnon. 

AETHIOPIA (-ae; Nubia , Kordofan x 
SVnnaar , Abyssinia ), a country of Africa, 
S. of Egypt, the boundary of the countries 
being at Syene {Assouan) and the Smaller 
Cataract of the Nile, and extending on the 
E. to the Red Sea, and to the S. and SW. 
indefinitely. The Egyptians knew it as 
the land of Cush. In its most exact 
political sense the word Aethiopia seems 
to have denoted the kingdom of Meroe ; 
but in its wider sense it included also the 
kingdom of the Axojotar, besides several 
other peoples, such as the Troglodytes and 
the Ichthyophagi on the Red Sea, the 
Blemmyes and Meg&bari and Nubae in 
the interior. The country was watered by 
the Nile and its tributaries, the Astapus 
(Bahr-eLAzrek or Blue Nile) and the 
Astaboras (Atbara or Tacazze). The 
Egyptian kings of the 12th dynasty made 
successful expeditions against them and 
checked their encroachments by fortresses; 
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but without permanent occupation, beyond 
Semneh at the 2nd Cataract, within which 
the * Viceroys of Cush ’ administered. 
But about 750 b.c. the Ethiopians gained 
possession of Thebes and established the 
25th dynasty, which lasted till the defeat of 
Tirhakah by the Assyrians in G72. Under 
the Ptolemies Graeco-Egyptian colonies 
established themselves in Ethiopia, but 
the country was never subdued. The 
Romans failed to extend their empire 
over Ethiopia, though they made expedi¬ 
tions into the country, in one of which 
C. Petronius, prefect of Egypt under 
Augustus, advanced as far as Napata, 
and defeated the warrior queen Candace 
(b.c. 22). 

AETHRA (-ae; A idpa), 1 . Daughter of 
Pittheus of Troezen, was mother of 
Theseus by Aegeus. She afterwards lived 
in Attica, from whence she was carried 
off to Lacedaemon by Castor and Pollux, 
and became a slave of Helen, with whom 
she was taken to Troy. At the capture 
of Troy she was restored to liberty by 
her grandson Acamas or Demophon.—2. 
Daughter of Oceanus, wife of Atlas, and 
mother of the 12 Hyades. 

AfiTIUS (-i). A celebrated Roman 
general and patrician, defended the 
Western empire against the barbarians 
during the reign of Valentinian III. In 

a. d. 451 he gained, in conjunction with 
Tlieodoric, a great victory over Attila, 
near Chalons in Gaul, by which he saved 
the empire; but he was treacherously 
murdered by Valentinian in 464. 

AETNA (-ae). 1. A volcanic mountain 
in the NE. of Sicily between Tauromenium 
and Catena. It is said to have derived 
its name from Aetna, a Sicilian nymph, 
a daughter of Uranus and Gaea. Zeus 
buried under it Typhon or Enceladus; 
and in its caverns Hephaestus and the 
Cyclopes forged thunderbolts. An erup¬ 
tion of Aetna is recorded in b.c. 475, to 
which Aeschylus {Prom. 863 ff.) and Pindar 
{01. iv. 10) probably allude, and another 
in b.c. 425, which Thucydides says (iii. 116) 
was the third on record since the Greeks 
had sottlcd in Sicily.—2. S. Maria di 
Licodia , a town at the foot of M. Aetna 
on the road to Catana, formerly called 
Inessa or Innesa. It was founded in 

b. c. 461, by the inhabitants of Catana, 
who had been expelled from their own 
town by the Siculi. 

AETOLlA (-ae; AlrwAia), a division of 
Greece, was bounded on the W. by Acar- 
nania, from which it was separated by 
the river Achelous, on the N. by Epirus 
aud Thessaly, on the E. by the Ozolian 


Locrians, and on the S. by tlie entrance 
to the Corinthian gulf. It was divided 
into two parts, Old Aetolia from the 
Achelous to the Evenus and Calydon, and 
Now Aetolia, or the Acquired (eV6cT7jTo«), 
from the Evenus and Calydon to the 
Ozolian Locrians. On the coast the 
country is level and fruitful, but in the 
interior mountainous and unproductive, 
harbouring wild beasts, and celebrated in 
mythology for the hunt of the Calydonian 
boar. The country was originally in¬ 
habited by Curetes and Leleges, but was 
at an early period colonised by Greeks 
from Elis, led by the mythical Aetolus. 
The Aetolians took part in the Trojan war, 
under their king Thoas. They continued 
for a long time a rude and uncivilised 
people, living in villages without a settled 
town, and to a great extent by robbery 
The various tribes were loosely united by 
religious ties, and by a Leftguo which 
became important after the death of 
Alexander, as a formidable rival to the 
Macedonian monarchs and to the Achaean 
League. The Aetolian League at one 
time included, not only Aetolia Proper, 
but Acamania, part of Thessaly, Locris, 
and the island of Cepliallenia Its annual 
meetings, called Panaetolica , were held in 
the autumn at Thermon. The Aetolians 
took the side of Antiochus III. against 
tho Romans, and on the defeat of that 
monarch, b.c. 189, they became virtually 
the subjects of Rome. On the conquest 
of the Achaeans, b.c 146, Aetolia was 
included in the province of Achaia. 

AETOLUS (-i; AirwAfc). son of Endy- 
mion and Nei's, or Iphianassa, married 
Pronoe, by whom he had two sons, 
Pleuron and Calydon His father made 
him run a race at Olympia with his 
brother Epeius for tho succession to the 
throne; he was defeated, but, after the 
death of Epeius, became king of Elis. 
Afterwards he was obliged to leave Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, because be had slain Apis, the 
son of Salmoneus. He went to the 
country near the Achelous, which was 
called Aetolia after him. 

AFRANlUS. I. L. A Roman comic 
poet, about b.c. 1D0. He wrote the 
national comedy {Comoedia togata ), 
which did not borrow from tlie Greek 
but dealt with Italian scones and manners, 
and from the skill with which he described 
Roman life he was regarded as the Roman 
Menander.—2. L. An adherent of Pompey, 
under whom he served against Sertorius 
and Mithridates. He was consul b.c. 60. 
When Pompey obtained the provinces of 
the two Spains in his second consulship 
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(b.c. 55), he sent Afranius and Petreius 
to govern Hither Spain, while he himself 
remained in Rome. In b.c. 49, Afranius 
and Petreius were defeated by Caesar in 
Spain. Afranius therefore passed over to 
Pompey in Greece; was present at the 
battle of Pharsalia, b.c. 48; and subse¬ 
quently at the battle of Thapsus in Africa, 
b.c. 46. He then attempted to fly into 
Mauretania, but was taken prisoner by 
P._Sittius, and killed. 

AFRICA (-»; Africanus) was used by 
the ancients in two senses (1) for the whole 
known continent of Africa , and (2) for 
tho portion of N. Africa which had been 
the territory of Carthage, and was made a 
province by the Romans under the name 
of Africa Propria.—1. In the more general 
sense the name was not used by the 
Greek writers; and its use by the Homans 
arose from the extension to the whole 
continent of the name of a part of it. 
The proper Greek name for the continent 
is Libya (Ai/3v»)). Long before the his¬ 
torical period of Greece begins, the 
Phoenicians extended their commerce 
over the Mediterranean, and founded 
several colonies on the N. coast of Africa, 
of which Carthage was the chief. The 
Greeks knew very little of the country 
until the foundation of the Dorian Colony 
of Cyrene (b.c. 620) [as regards the 
intercourse of Greeks with Egypt see 
Aegyptus], and even then their knowledge 
of all but the part near Cyrene was 
derived from the Egyptians and Phoeni¬ 
cians. A Phoenician fleet sent bv the 
Egyptian king Pharaoh Necho (about 
b.c. 600) sailed from the Red Sea, round 
Africa, and so into the Mediterranean. 
We still possess an account of another 
expedition, which the Carthuginians de¬ 
spatched under Hanno (about b.c. 610), 
and which reached a point on the W. 
coast nearly, if not quite as far as lat. 
10* N. In the interior, the Great Desert 
( Sahara ) was an obstacle to discoverers; 
but even before tho time of Herodotus 
the people on the northern coast told of 
individuals who had crossed the Desert 
and had reached a great river flowing to¬ 
wards the E., with crocodiles in it, and 
black men living on its banks; which, if 
the story be true, was probably the Niger in 
its upper course, near Tvmbuctoo. That 
the Carthaginians had communication with 
the regions S. of the Sahara , has been 
inferred from the abundance of elephants 
they kept. Later expeditions and inquiries 
extended the knowledge which the ancients 
possessed of the E. coast to about 10* S. 
lat., and gave them, as it seems, some 
further acquaintance with the interior, 


about Lake Tchad , but the southern part 
of the continent was totally unknown. 
Herodotus divides the inhabitants of 
Africa into four races — two native, 
namely, the Libyans and Ethiopians, and 
two foreign, namely, the Phoenicians and 
the Greeks. The Libyans, however, were 
a Caucasian race: the Ethiopians of 
Herodotus correspond to our Negro races. 
The Phoenician colonies were planted 
chiefly along, and to the W. of, the great 
recess in the middle of the N. coast, 
which formed tho two Syrtes, by far the 
most important of them being Carthage; 
and the Greek colonies were fixed on the 
coast along and beyond the E. side of the 
Syrtes; the chief of them was Cyrene, 
and the region was called Cyrenaica. 
Between this and Egypt were Libyan 
tribes, and the whole region between the 
Carthaginian dominions and Egypt, in¬ 
cluding Cyrenaica, was called by the 
same name as the whole continent, Libya. 
The chief native tribes of this region were 
the Adyrmachidae, Marmaridae, Psyllt, 
and Nasamones. To the W. of the Cartha¬ 
ginian possessions, the country was called 
by the general names of Numidia and 
Mauretania, and was possessed partly by 
Carthaginian colonies on the coast, and 
partly by Libyan tribes under various 
names, the chief of which were the 
Numldae, Massylii, Massaebylii, and 
Mauri, and to the S. of them the Gaetuli. 
The whole of this northern region fell 
under the power of Rome, and was divided 
into provinces as follows:—(1.) Aegyptus ; 
(2) Cyrenaica (for the changes in this 
province, see that article); (3) Africa 
Propria, the former empire of Caatliage 
(seo below, No. 2); (4) Numidia; (6) 
Mauretania, divided into (a) Sitifensis, 
(6) Caesariensis, (c) Tingitana : these, 
with (6) Aetiiiopla, make up the whole of 
Africa known to ancient geographers.—2. 
AFRICA PROPRIA, or simply Africa, 
was the name under which the Romans, 
after the third Punic war (b.c. 146), 
erected into a province the whole of the 
former territory of Carthage. It extended 
from the river Tusca, on the W., which 
divided it from Numidia, to the bottom of 
the Syrtis Minor, on the SE. It was 
divided into three districts: namely, (1) 
Zeugis or Zeugitana, the district round 
Carthage and Hippo, called also Africa 
roconsularU ; (2) jByzacium orJByzacena, 
. of Zeugitana, as far as the bottom of 
the Syrtis Minor; (3) Tripolitana, the 
district of T&c&pae. The province was full 
of flourishing towns, and was extremely 
fertile, especially Byzacena: it furnished 
R6me with its chief supplies of com. 
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IFB1CUS (a»> by the Greeks), the SW 
or WSW. wind (between Auster and 
Favonius), so called because it blew from 
Africa. It was a stormy wind (creberque 
procellis Africm , Verg. Aen. i. 85). 

AgAMEjDE (es), daughter of Augeias and 
wife of Mulius. According to Homer, she 
was acquainted with the healing powers of 
all the plants that grow upon the earth. 

AGAMEDES (-ae), king of Orchomenus. 
Agamedes and his brother Trophonius 
distinguished themselves as architects : 
they built a temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
and a troasury of Hyrieus, king of Hyria in 
Boeotia. The story about this troasury 
resembles the one which Herodotus (ii. 121) 
tells of the treasury of the Egyptian king 
Rhampsinitus. In the construction of the 
treasury of Hyrieus, Agamedes and Tro¬ 
phonius contrived to place one stone in 
such a manner that it could be taken 
away outside. They thus constantly robbed 
the treasury; and the king, seeing that 
looks and seals were uninjured while his 
treasures were decreasing, set traps to 
catch the thief. Agamedes was caught, 
and Trophonius cut off his head to avert 
the discovery. After this Trophonius was 
swallowed up by the earth. On this spot 
there was afterwards, in the grove of Le- 
badea, the cave of Agamedes with a column 
by the side of it. Here also was the oracle 
of Trophonius, and those who consulted it 
first offered a ram to Agamedes. Another 
story is that Agamedes and Trophonius, 
after building the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, prayed to the god to grant them 
what was best for men. The god promised 
to do so on a certain day, and when the 
day came the two brothers died. 

AGAMEMNON f-oms), son of Atreus 
and grandson of Pclops. Another account 
makes him son of Pleisthenes and grandson 
of Atreus. Agamemnon and his brother 
Menelaus were brought up together with 
Aegisthus and Thyestes, in the house of 
AtreuR. After the murder of Atreus by 
Aegisthus and Thyestes, who succeeded 
Atreus in the kingdom of Mycenae, 
Agamemnon and Menelaus went to Sparta, 
where Agamemnon married Olytemnestra, 
the daughter of Tyndareus, by whom 
he became the father of Iphianassa 
(Iphigenia), Chrysothemis, Electra, and 
Orestes. Agamemnon became king of 
Mycenae either by succession to Thyestes, 
or by driving him out. He was now the 
most powerful prince in Greece. Though 
Mycenae was his capital, he is said to rule 
over ‘all Argos, 1 and some accounts re¬ 
present him as living at Argos | while 
others make Diomede reign at Argos, 


apparently as a vassal of Agamemnon. 
When Helen, the wife of Menelaus, was 
carried off by Paris, and the Greek chiefs 
resolved to recover her by force of arms, 
Agamemnon was chosen their commander- 
in-chief. The Greek army and fleet 
assembled in the port of Aulis in Boeotia. 
Here Agamemnon killed a stag, sacred to 
Artemis, who in return caused a calm 
which prevented the Greek ships from 
sailing. To appease her wrath, Agamem¬ 
non consented to sacrifice his daughter 
Iphigenia; but at the moment she was to 
be sacrificed, she was carried off by 
Artemis herself to Tauris, and another 
victim was substituted in her place. The 
calm now ceased, and tho army sailed to 
the coast of Troy. Agamemnon alone had 
100 ships, besides 60 which he had lent to 
the Arcadians. [For his quarrel in the 
10th year of tho war, see Achilles.] 
Agamemnon, although the chief com¬ 
mander of the Greeks, is not the hero of 
the Iliad, and in chivalrous spirit, bravery, 
and character is altogether inferior to 
Achilles. But he nevertheless rises above 
all the Greeks by his dignity, power, and 
majesty. At the capture of Troy he re¬ 
ceived Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, 
as his prize. On his return home he was 
murdered by Aegisthus and Olytemnestra. 
[Aegisthus.] 

X.GAMEMNONIDES (-no), the non of 
Agamemnon, i.e. Orestes. 

AGANIPPE (-es). A nymph of the 
well of the samo name at tho foot of Mount 
Helicon, in Boeotia, which was considered 
Bacred to tho Muses (who were hence called 
Aganippides). The fountain of Hippocrfvne 
has the epithet Aganippis (Ov. Fast. v. 7), 
from its being sacred to the Muses, like 
that of Aganippe. 

AGASIAS, son of Dositheus, a sculptor 
of Ephesus (about b.c. 100), sculptured the 
statue known by the name of tho ‘ Borghese 
Gladiator,’ which is still preserved in the 
gallery of the Louvre. 

AGATHOCLES (-is). A Sicilian, raised 
himself from a humble station to be 
tyrant of Syracuse and ruler of Sicily, by 
bis ability in handling mercenary troops 
and making them serve his purpose. Born 
at Thermae, a town of Sicily subject to 
Carthage, he was taken to Syracuse and 
brought up as a potter. His strength and 
personal beauty, and his prowess in military 
service, recommended him to Damns, a 
noble Syracusan, who became his patron. 
Afterwards Agathocles married the rich 
widow of Damas, and so beeame one of the 
wealthiest citizens in Syracuse. His 
enemies drove him into exile, but after 
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several changes of fortune, he collected an 
army which overawed the Syracusans, 
favoured as he was by Hamilcar and the 
Carthaginians, and was restored and de¬ 
clared sovereign of Syracuse, b.c. 817. In 
the course of a few years the whole of 
Sicily which was not under the dominion 
of Carthage submitted to him. In b.c. 810 
he was defeated at Himera by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, under Hamilcar, who straightway 
laid siege to Syracuse; whereupon he 
formed tne bold design of carrying the war 
into Africa. His successes were brilliant. 
He constantly defeated the troops of Car¬ 
thage, but was at length summoned from 
Africa by the affairs of Sicily, where many 
cities had revolted from him, b.c. 307. 
These he reduced, after making a treaty 
with the Carthaginians. He had previously 
assumed the title of king of Sicily. He 
afterwards plundered the Lipari isles, and 
also earried his arms into Italy, in order 
to attack the Bruttii. But his last days 
were embittered by family misfortunes. 
His grandson Archagathus murdered his 
son Agathocles, for the sake of succeeding 
to the crown, and the old king feared that 
the rest of his family would share his fate. 
Ite accordingly seut his wifo Texena and 



her two children to Egypt, her native 
country; and his own deatn, which some 
authors assert to have been due to poison, 
followed almost immediately, b.c. 289, after 


a reign of 28 years, and in the 72nd year 
of his age. [For his mercenaries, the 
Momertini, see messana.] 

AGATH0DAEMON ('Ayado&aipio v). The 
‘ Good Deity' or Genius , the impersonation 
of prosperity; especially of natural fruit¬ 
fulness, called by the Bomans ‘ Bonus 
Evenkis,* and in Greece sometimes 
identified with Dionysus, as particularly 
giving increase of vineyards. Hence pro¬ 
bably the honour paid to him at banquets, 
where at the end of the banquet a libation 
of pure wine was poured for him, followed 
by the paean. 

AGATHON f-onis), an Athenian tragic 
poet, a friend of Euripides and Plato. He 
gained his first victory in 417: in honour 
of which Plato represents the Symposium 
of his dialogue to have been given. 

AGATHYRNA, AGATHYRNUM 
(Agatha)) a Sikel town on the N. coast of 
Sicily. 

AGATHYRSI (-orum), a people in 
European Sarmatia. From their practice 
of staining their skin with a blue dye they 
are called by Virgil jncli Agathyrsi 

AGAVE [see Pentheus], 

AGBATANA. [Ecbatana.J 

AGEDINCUM or AGEDlCUJVI (Sens), 
the chief town of the Senones in Gallia 
Lugdunensis. 

AGENOR (-<5ris). 1. Son of Poseidon, 

founder of the Phoenician race, twin- 
brother of Belus, and father of Cadmus, 
Phoenix, Cilix, Thasus, Phineus, and 
according to some of Europa also. The 
settlement of various nations is figured in 
myth that these sons being sent in pursuit 
of tlieir sister, when Zeus carried her off, 
settlod down in various lands which they 
reached.—2. Son of the Trojan Antenor 
and Theano, one of the bravest among the 
Trojans, was wounded by Achilles, but 
rescued by Apollo. 

AgENORIDES (-a6), a descendant of 
an Agenor, such as Cadmus, Phineus, and 
Perseus. 

AGESANDER (-ri), a sculptor of Rhodes 
in the 2nd century B.c., who, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Polydorus and Athenodorus, 
sculptured the group of Laocoon. 

AGESILaUS (-i; ’Ayrjo-iAaos), king of 
Sparta. 1. Son of Doryssus, reigned 
about 900 b.o.— 2. Son of Archidamus H., 
succeeded his half-brother Agis U., B.c. 
398, excluding, on the ground of spurious 
birth, and by the interest of Lysander, his 
nephew Leotychtdes. From 896 to 894 
he carried on the war in Asia Minor with 
success, but was summoned home to 
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defend liis country against Thebes, 
Corinth, and Argos. In the course of the 
same year (394), he defeated the allied 
forces at Coronea in Boeotia. During the 
next four years he regained for his country 
much of its former supremacy, till at 
length the fatal battle of Leuctra, 371, 
overthrow for ever the power of Sparta, 
and gave the supremacy for a time to 
Thebes. The energy of Agesilaus saved 
Sparta from total ruin in this period. In 
831 he crossed with a body of Lace¬ 
daemonian mercenaries into Egypt to 
assist Taclios against Persia, and died in 
Egypt in the winter of 361-360, after a life 
of about 80 years and a reign of 38. In 
person Agesilaus was small, mean-looking, 
and lame, on which last ground objection 
had been made to liis accession, an oracle, 
curiously fulfilled, having warned Sparta 
of evils awaiting her under a ‘ lame 
sovereignty.' Inhis reign, indeed, her fall 
took place, but not through him, for he 
was one of the best generals that Sparta 
ever had. 

AGESIPOLIS (-is), king of Sparta. 1. 
Succeeded his father Pausanias, while yet 
a minor, inB.c. 394, and reigned 14 years.— 
2. Son of Cleombrotus, reigned one year, 
b.c. 371.—3. Succeeded Cleomenes in b.c. 
220, but was soon deposed by his colloague 
Lycurgus. 

AGINNUM (Aaen), the chief town of the 
Nitiobriges in Gallia Aquitanica. 

5.GIS (-Idis), kings of Sparta. 1. Son of 
Eurysthenes, the founder of the family of the 
Agidae.—2. Son of Archidamus II., reigned 
b.c. 427-398. He took an active part in the 
Peloponnesian war, and invaded Attica 
several times.—3. Son of Archidamus III., 
reigned B.c. 838-330, attempted to over¬ 
throw the Macedonian power in Europe, 
while Alexander the Great was in Asia, but 
was defeated and killed in battle by Anti¬ 
pater in 830.— 4 . Son of Eudamidas II., 
reignfed b.c. 244-240. He attempted to re¬ 
establish the institutions of Lycurgus, and 
to effect a thorough reform in the Spartan 
state; but he was resisted by his colleague 
Leonidas II., was thrown into prison, and 
put to death by command of the ephors. 

AGLAlA. [Charites.] 

AGLAUROS (-i), less correctly 
AGRAULOS.—1. Daughter of Actaeus 1st 
king of Athens, wife of Cecrops and mother 
of Erysichthon, Aglauros 2, Herse and 
Pandrosos.— 2 . Daughter of Cecrops and 
Aglauros 1. There are different legends 
about her. a. Athene gave a chest in 
which was the child Erichthonius to the 
three daughters of Cecrops—Aglauros, Pan- 
drosos and Herse—to preserve unopened. 


Pandrosos obeyed, but her two sisters 
opened the chest and saw the child with a 
snake twined round it. As a punishment 
they were driven mad and threw themselves 
from the rocks of the Acropolis, b . Accord¬ 
ing to Ovid, Met. ii. 710, no immediate 
punishment fell upon the sisters, but 
Athene filled Aglauros, as the more guilty, 
with jealousy, so that she prevented Hermes 
from visiting her sister Herse, and was by 
him turned into stone. c. Aglauros is 
wedded to Ares and is mother of Alcippe 
[see Halirrhothios] . d. Aglauros was 
an Attic maiden who offered lierBelf up as 
a sacrifice for the state in time of war: 
therefore there was a temple to her on tha 
Acropolis where the Ephebi on first assum¬ 
ing arms took an oath of loyal devotion ta 
their country. As regards this last legend, 
it must be observed that the three maidens 
represent the deities of dew fertilising the 
fields, and that they must have been at one 
time identified with Athene in her relations 
to the land of Attica. Hence we find both 
Aglauros and Pandrosos used as surnames 
for Athene. The temple of the oath must 
have replaced a shrine of Athene Aglauros, 
the protectress of Athens in war; and when 
the name Aglauros alone remained it was 
necessary to suppose that she was no un¬ 
faithful maiden, but one who had saved the 
country. 

AGRAULOS. [Aglauros.] 

AGRI DECUMATES, tithe lands, the 
name given by the Romans to a part of 
Germany, E. of the Rhine and N. of the 
Danube, which they took possession of 
when the Germans retired eastward, and 
which they gave to Gauls and subsequently 
to their own veterans on the payment of a 
tenth of the produce ( decuma ). About a.d. 
100 these lands were incorporated in the 
Roman empire. 

AGRlCOLA, CN. JGLIUS, born June 
13th, a.d. 37, at Forum Julii (Frejus in 
Provence), was the son of Julius Graocinus, 
who was executed by Caligula, and Julia 
Procilla. He received a careful education; 
he first served in Britain, a.d. 60, under 
Suetonius Paulinus; was quaestor in Asia 
in 63 ; was governor of Aquitania from 74 
to 76; and was consul in 77, when he 
betrothed his daughter to the historian 
Tacitus, and in the following year ^ave her 
to him in marriage. In 78 he received the 
government of Britain, which he held for 
seven years, during which time ho subdued 
the whole of the country with the exception 
of the highlands of Caledonia, and by his 
wise administration introduced among the 
inhabitants the language and civilisation of 
Rome. He was recalled in 85 through the 
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jealousy of Domitian, and on his return Augustus) at Apollonia in Illyria; and 
lived in retirement till his death in 93, upon the murder of Caesar in 44, was one 
whioh, according to some, was occasioned of the friends of Octavius, who advised him 
by poison, administered by order of Domi- to proceed immediately to Rome. In the 
tian* His character is drawn in the civil wars which followed Agrippa took an 
brightest colours by Tacitus, whose Life of active part. In 41, as praetor, ho cora- 
Agricola has come down to us. manded part of the forces of Augustus in 

AGRIGENTUM (-i; in Greek ’Afcpa-yas / the Perusinian war. In 38 he obtained 
(-») Girgenti), a town on tho S. coast of great success in Gaul and Germany; in 37 
Sicily, about 2$ miles r ~. 

from the sea. Till its 
destruction by tho Car- 


from the sea. Till its o 

destruction by the Car- 

thaginians it was one of A / W V) \\ 

the most splendid cities £fs* [ \ _/ /rl T y . \ 

of the ancient world. It ^/' frX \ 

was founded by a Doric IH, . I „ I 

colony from Gela, about - \\2J l i> j / 

B.o. 679, was under the ^ ) »l (PI / 

government of the cruel J / js* / \ ()X\ Ml J 

tyrant Phalaris (about - 's' \[\{ \\ S' 

660), and subsequently 

under that of Thcron (V>ln of A grlppA’i third consulship. 

(488-472). After its de- o&trAgrippa wearing the naral crown; rev., Neptuna 

struction by the Cartha- 

g inians, b.c. 406, it was rebuilt by Timoleon, he was consul. For his naval campaign 
ut it never regained its former greatness, against Sex. Pompeius he provided a har- 
There are still striking remains of the bour for his ships in the course of the 
ancient city, especially of the temple of years 38 and 37 by cutting through the 
Zeus. strips of land which separated the lake 

AGRIPPA, HERODES. 1. Called Lucrinus from the sea and the.lake Arer- 

' ' pa the Great,- son of Aristobulus " UB . fr “ 1 i l ‘ ho ^ 

Venice, and grandson of Herod tho gortos Julius. /“ »•<:. 36 ho defeated Sex. 
Great. He was educated at Rome with the Pompeius at Mylae and finally at Nan- 
. . A ____ Tw.«,™ a lochus. In reward he received the naval 


Coin of AgrippA’t third consulship. 

Obv., Agrippa wearing the naral crown; rev., Neptuna 


future emperor Claudius, and DruBus the 


_. rp;-c_ m.„ a n. In 31 he commanded the fleet of 

® . . /• . r , ft £ii: TnAn 4 . Augustus at the battle of Actium; was 

waj given to him in compliment to M. * > 

Vipsamus Agrippa. Caligula gave him the , _ nrf ri; _._“ 


Vipsanius Agrippa. Caligula gave him the 
tetrarchies of Abilene, Batanea, Tracho- 


time in 27. His greatness appears no less 


n1«s, and Auranitis ' On the’dcath of 

Caligula. (41), Agrippa, who was at the ft* 


-.in} a- ■ ■ • and sewers, the building of the Julian 

^TrTwird fof Aqueduct, the Porticus Neptuni in tho 
tie ^ Trlices Juda"r“nd^ Sam£7a we?e Campus his Thermae and the Pantheon, 

“s “’Jsvit “?pi; szu;;.”siu js.” w 

Hi £ Pont dn Getd. He eleo completed tn 
daughters, Berenice, Manamne, and Dru- 8U of tll0 n oman W orld begun by 
uilla.— 2. Son of Agrippa I., was educated Ti-r< e ...... ® ■. .s 

at the court of Claufius, aid at the time JullU3 CacBar J from wl ? 1 . ch ^ formed the 

j'SSJTJ?re»"e“%£ 

aassaaass; j^-sjawsss 

which thus again became a Roman pro- £ °* “; •?• „a” ; n n,:„i 

vince. On the death of Herodes, king of g i ( w here he subdued the Cantabrians 

££VtStii."*& STS. Z -i-ii _SF|. tghere he tnejd.d the 


pyen to Appt*. lie sided with the colony 0 ',’ fierytus.Pwrout), and Pannonia, 

o!trSem, W h: ; wTnt with Ms A^nah^ Yi^ia^a^ 

VOth'yfar^f hts‘aee^T’lOO 3 toTilerius, tLsucceswr rf P Anguitns;atd 

70th year of his age, a.n. 100. by Ms third wife, Julia,he hod twS daughters, 

AGRIPPA, M. VIPSANIUS, boro in Julia, married to L. Aemilius Paulus, and 
B.o. 63, of an obscure family, studied with Agrippina, married to Germaniens, and 
young Octavius (afterwards the emperor three sons, Caius Caesar, Luoius Caesar 
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[Caesar], and Agrippa Postumus, who 
wrb banished by Augustus to the island of 
Planasia, and was put to death by Tiberius 
at his accession a.d. 14. 

AGRIPPA, POSTUMUS. [See above.] 

AGRIPPINA (-ae). 1. Daughter of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa and of Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, married Germoni- 
cus, by whom she had nine children, 
among whom were the emperor Caligula, 
and Agrippina, the mother of Nero. She 
was distinguished for her virtues and 
heroism, and shared all the dangers of 
her husband’s campaigns. On his death 
in a.d. 17 she returned to Italy; but the 
favour with which she was received by the 
people increased the jealousy felt by 
Tiberius and his mother Livia. Tiberius 
at length banished her to the island of 
Pandataria (a.d. 80), where she died three 
years afterwards.—2. Daughter of Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina [No. 1.], and 
mother of the emperor Nero, was born at 
Oppidum Ubiorum, afterwards called in 
honour of her Colonia Agrippina, now 
Cologne. She was first married to Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus (a.d. 28), by whom 
she had a son, afterwards the emperor 
Nero; next to Crispus Passienus; and 
thirdly to the emperor Claudius (49), al¬ 
though she was his niece. In 60, she 
prevailed upon Claudius to adopt her son, 
to the prejudice of his own son Britan- 
nicus; and in order to secure the succes¬ 
sion for her son, she poisoned the emperor 
in 64. Upon the accession of Nero, who 
was then only 17 years of age, she governed 
the Roman empire for a few years in his 
name. The young emperor soon became 
tired of the ascendency of his mother, and 
after making several attempts to shake off 
her authority, he caused her to be assassi¬ 
nated in 69. 

AGRIUS (-i), son of Porthaon and 
Euryte, and father of Thersites. 

AGYIEUS ('Ayvtcvsh a surname of 
Apollo, as the protector of the streets 
and public places. 

AGYLLA. [Caere.] 

AGYRlUM (-i), a town in SicQv NE. of 
Enna, the birth-place of the historian 
Diodorus. 

AGYRRHIUS (-i; ’Ayvppios), an Athenian, 
after being in prison for embezzlement 
of public money, obtained about b.c. 
395 the restoration of the Theoricon, and 
also raised to three obols the pay for at¬ 
tending the assembly. He was appointed 
to command the fleet in b.c. 889. 

AHALA, C. SERVlLlUS, magister 
equitum in 439 to the dictator L. Cmcin- 


natus, when he slew Sp. Maelius in the 
forum, because he refused to appear 
before the dictator. Ahala was afterwards 
brought to trial, and only escaped con¬ 
demnation by a voluntary exile. 

AHARNA, a town in Etruria, NE. of 
Volsinii. 

Ahenobarbus, domitius, the 

name of a distinguished Roman family. 
The legend of the surname of Ahenobarbus, 
i.e.y 4 Red-Beard,’ was that the Dioscuri 
announced to one of their ancestors the 
victory of the Romans over the Latins at 
lake Kegillus {b.c. 496), and, to confirm 
the truth of what they said, stroked his 
black hair and beard, which immediately 
became red.—1. CN.,plebeian aedileB.c. 196, 
praetor 194, and consul 192, when he 
fought against the Boii.—2. CN.,son of No. 1, 
consul suffectus in 162.—3. CN., son of 
No. 2, consul 122, conquered the Allo- 
broges in Gaul,.in 121. The Via Domitia 
in Gaul was made by him. — 4 . CN., son of 
No. 3, tribune of the plebs 104, brought 
forward the law {Lex Domitia ), by which 
the election of the priests was transferred 
from the collegia to the people. The 
people afterwards elected him Pontifex 
Maximus out of gratitude.—6. L., brother 
of No. 4, praetor in Sicily, probably in 96, 
and consul in 94, belonged to the party of 
Sulla, and was murdered at Rome in 82, 
by order of the younger Marius.—6. CN., 
son of No. 4, married Cornelia, daughter 
of L. Cinna, consul in 87, and joined the 
Marian party. He was proscribed by Sulla 
in 82, and fled to Africa, where he was 
defeated and killed by Cn. Pompey in 81. 
—7. L. (the friend of Cicero), son of No. 4, 
married Porcia, the sister of M. Cato, and 
was supporter of the aristocratical party. 
On the breaking out of the civil war in 49 
he threw himself into Corfinium, but was 
compelled by his own troops to surrender 
to Caesar. He next went to Massilia, and, 
after the surrender of that town, repaired 
to Pompey in Greece: he fell in the battle 
of Pharsalia (48), where he commanded 
the left wing. —8. CN., son of No. 7, 
was taken with his father at Corfinium 
(49), was present at the battle of Phar¬ 
salia {48), and returned to Italy in 46, 
when he was pardoned by Caesar. After 
Caesar's death in 44, he commanded the 
republican fleet in the Ionian sea. He 
afterwards became reconciled to Antony, 
whom he accompanied in his campaign 
against the Parthians in 86. He was con¬ 
sul in 82, and deserted to Augustus shortly 
before the battle of Actium.—9. L., son of 
No. 8, married Antonia, the daughter of 
Antony by Octavia; was aedile in 22, and 
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consul in 16; and, after his consulship, 
commanded the Roman army in Germany 
and crossed the Elbe. He died a.d. 25.— 
10 . CN. y son of No. 9, consul a.d. 82, 
married Agrippina, daughter of Ger- 
manicus, and was father of the emperor 
Nero. [Agrippina.] 

AJAX (-acis; Alas). 1 . Son of Telamon, 
king of Salamis, by Periboea or Eriboea, 
and grandson of Aeacus. Homer calls him 
Ajax the Telamonian, Ajax the Great, or 
simply Ajax, whereas the other Ajax, son 
of Oileus, is always distinguished from him 
by some epithet. He is represented in the 
Iliad as second only to Achilles in bravery, 
and as the hero most worthy, in the absence 
of Achilles, to contend with Hector, as 
4 Tower of the Achaeans.’ There is no 
trace of the arrogance, which later 
traditions attribute; on the contrary, he 
appears as reverent in spirit and obedient 
to the gods. In the contest for the arms 
of Achilles, which were to be given to the 
worthiest of the surviving Greeks, he was 
defeated by Odysseus. This is mentioned 
in the Odyssey (xi. 545). Further particu¬ 
lars are derived from later poets : that his 
defeat (upon the testimony of Trojan 
captives, who said that OdysseuB hod done 
them most harm) resulted in madness sent 
upon him „by Athene, and that having 
slaughtered a flock of sheep, as though 
they were his enemies among the Greeks, 
he slew himself with the sword which 
Hector had given him. From his blood 
sprang the purple flower (Iris ?) marked 
with the letters AI (‘ flores inscripti 
nomina regum,* Yerg. Eel. iv. 107). 
Among other versions of his story pre¬ 
served in post-Homeric poets and in works 
of art may be noticed, that his wife Tec- 
messa was taken by him in the siege of a 
Phrygian town of which her father Teleutas 
was king. Ajax was worshipped at Sala¬ 
mis, where he had a temple and a festival. 
After the union of Salamis with Athens, 
the Athenians adopted the Salaminian 
hero, and he was invoked to help Athens 
before the battle of Salamis.—2. Son of 
Oileus, king of the Locrians, also called 
the lesser Ajax, sailed against Troy with 40 
ships. He is described as small of stature, 
ana wears a linen cuirass (Au'oflwprjf), but is 
brave and intrepid, skilled in throwing the 
spear, and, next to Achilles, the most swift¬ 
footed among the Greeks. On his return 
from Troy his vessel was wrecked; he him¬ 
self got safe upon a rock by the help of 
Poseidon; but as he boasted that he could 
escape unaided, Poseidon split the rook 
with his trident, and Ajax was drowned. 
This is the account of Homer, but his death 
is related somewhat differently by Virgil, 


who describes him as struck by lightning 
after the shipwreck, through the anger of 
Athene. 

AIDES; AIDONEUS. [Hades.] 

AIUS LOCtJTlUS or LOQUENS, a 
Roman divinity. A short time before the 
Gauls took Rome (b.c. 390) a voice was 
heard at Rome announcing that the Gauls 
were approaching. The Romans afterwards 
set up an altar to Aius Locutius, or the 
4 Announcing Speaker/ 

ALABANDA (-orum; Arabissar ), an in¬ 
land town of Caria, near the Marsvas, to 
the S. of the Maeander. Pliny speaks of a 
lapis Alabandicus found here, fusible and 
used for glass-making. 

ALALC5Ml!iNAE (-arum; Sulinari ), 
an ancient town of Boeotia, E. of Coronea, 
with a temple of Athena, who is said to 
have been brought up by its autochthonous 
founder Alalcomeneus, and who was hence 
called Alalcomeneis (’Aka\icoii*vriit, tfios). 

ALALlA. [Aleria.] 

ALANDER. [Lalandus.] 

ALANI (-orum), a great Asiatic people, in¬ 
cluded under the general name of Scythians, 
but probably a branch of the Massagetae. 
They were a nation of warlike horsemen. 
They are first found about the E. part of 
the Caucasus. In the reign of Vespasian 
they made incursions into Media and 
Armenia ; and at a later time they pressed 
into Europe, as far as the banks of the 
Lower Danube, where, towards the end of 
the 5th century, they were routed by the 
Huns, who then compelled them to become 
their allies. In a.d. 406, some of the Alani 
took part with the Vandals in their irrup¬ 
tion into Gaul and Spain, where they 
became incorporated in the kingdom of the 
Visigoths. 

ALArICUS, in German A l-ric, i.e. 'All- 
rich,' elected king of theVisigothsinA.D.898, 
twice invaded Italy, first in a.d. 402-403, 
when he was defeated by Stilicho 
at the battle of Pollentia, and a second 
time in 408-410; in his second invasion he 
took and plundered Rome, 24th of August, 
410. He died shortly afterwards at Con- 
sentia in Bruttium, while preparing to 
invade Sicily, and was buried in the bed of 
the river Basentinus, a small tributary of 
the Crathis. 

ALASTOR(-5ris; } AAd<rroo). The aveng¬ 
ing deity who follows up tne sinner, and 
drives him to fresh orime, and becomes an 
evil genius in his family. 

ALBA. 1. LONGA (adj. AlbSnus), the 
most ancient town in Latium, is said to 
have been built by Ascanius, and to have 
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colonised Home. It was called Longa, 
from its stretching in ft long line down the 
Alban Mount towards the Alban Lake. 
Alba was regarded as the primitive Latin 
town. It was the religious head of the 
Latin confederate 80 cantons. Here the 
Latins assembled for their festival and 
offered sacrifice to Jupiter Latiaris. At 
some time (traditionally in the reign of 
Tullus Hostilius) Alba was destroyed, and 
its inhabitants became part of the Roman 
people; but the Alban clans retained their 
family shrines, and the Alban Mount con¬ 
tinued to be the place for the festival, 
Feriae Latinae. — 2. FUCENTIA or 
FUCENTIS (Albenses; Alba or Albi), a 
town of the Marsi, and subsequently a 
Roman colony, was situated on a lofty rock 
near the lake Fuclnus. It was a strong 
fortress, and was used by the Romans as a 
state prison (Strab. p. 240; Liv. xiv. 42).— 
3. POMPEIA (Albenses Pompeiani: Alba), 
a town in Liguria, founded by Scipio 
Africanus I., and colonised by Pompeius 
Magnus, the birthplace of the emperor 
Pertinax. 

ALBANIA, a country of Asia on the W. 
side of the Caspian, extending from the 
rivers Cyrus and Araxes on the S. to M. 
Ceraunius (the E. part of the Caucasus) on 
the N., and bounded on the W. by Iberia. 

ALBAN US LACUS, a small lake about 
five miles in circumference, W. of the Mons 
Albanus between Bovillae and Alba Longa, 
is the crater of an extinct volcano, and is 
many hundred feet deep. The emissarium, 
bored through the solid rock (traditionally 
during the siege of Veii) in order to carry 
off the superfluous water of the lake, is 
extant at the present day. 

ALBANUS MONS (Monte Oavo or 
Albano) the mountain in Latium on whose 
declivity the town of Alba Longa was 
situated. It was the sacred mountain of 
the Latins, on which the religious festivals 
of the Latin League were celebrated. 

ALBlCI (-orum), a warlike Gallic people, 
inhabiting the mountains north of Mas- 
silia. 

ALBlN5VANUS, CELSUS, is men¬ 
tioned by Horace (Ep. i. 8) as scriba of 
Tiberius Nero, and warned to avoid 
plagiarism. He is, perhaps, the Celsus 
mentioned in Ov. Font. i. 9. 

ALBlNOVANUS, C. PEDO, a poet, 
and a friend of Ovid, who addresses to him 
one of his Epistles from Pontus (iv. 10). 

ALBlNUS or ALBUS, POSTUMlUS, 
the name of a patrician family at Rome, 
many of the members of which held the 
highest offices of the state from the com¬ 


mencement of the republic to its downfall. 
The earliest mentioned was Aulus Postu- 
mius Albus, sumamed Regillensis, dic¬ 
tator b.c. 498, when he conquered the 
Latins in the great battle near lake 
Regillus. Another of note was Sp. 
Postumius Albums, consul 344, and again 
321. In the latter year he marched against 
the Samnites, but was defeated near 
Caudium, and obliged to surrender with 
his whole army, who were sent under the 
yoke. The senate, on the advice of 
Albinus, refused to ratify the peace which 
he had made with the Samnites, and re¬ 
solved that all persons who had sworn to 
the peace should be given up to the 
Samnites, but they refused to accept them. 

ALBINUS, CLODlUS, governor of 
Gaul and afterwards of Britain, whore he 
was on the death of Commodus in a.d. 192. 
In order to secure the neutrality of Albinus, 
Septimius Soverus made him Caesar; but 
after Severus had defeated his rivals, he 
turned his arms against Albinus. A great 
battle was fought at Lugdunum (Lyons), 
in Gaul, the 19th of February, 197, in 
which Albinus was defeated and killed. 

ALBION. [Britannia.] 

ALBIS (is; Elbe), one of the great 
rivers in Germany, the most easterly with 
which the Romans became acquainted. 

ALBlUM INGAUNUM or ALBIN- 
GAUNUM (Albenga), a town of the 
Ingauni on the coast of Liguria. 

ALBlUM INTEMELlUM( Vintimiglia ), 
a town of the Intemelii on the coast of 
Liguria. 

T. ALBtJClUS or ALBUTlUS, praetor 
in Sardinia in b.o. 105, in 103 was accused 
of extortion by C. Julius Caesar, and con¬ 
demned. He retired to Athens and pur¬ 
sued the study of philosophy. 

ALBULA, a name of the Tibeb, 

ALBULAE AQUAE. [Albunea.] 

ALBUnEA (-ae), a prophetic nymph or 
Sibyl, to whom a grove was consecrated in 
the neighbourhood of Tibur (Tivoli), with 
a fountain and a temple. The temple is 
still extant at Tivoli. 

ALBURNUS MONS, a mountain in 
Lucania. 

ALCAEUS (-i; ’AAxaiosI. Of Mytilene 
in Lesbos, the earliest of the Aeolian lyric 
poets. He belonged to the nobles of 
Mytilene, and fought both with sword and 
pen in the struggles of the oligarchs against 
those who usurped the sovereignty. About 
the year 612 B.c. Melanchrus, the despot of 
Mytilene, was slain by a faction in which 
the brothers of Alcaeus, Kilus, and Ante- 
menidas, were joined with Pittacus. Their 
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party, however, waa overcome by Myrsilus, 
who made himself despot, and the brothers 
went into exile. Myrsilus was slain by the 
popular party, led by Pittacus; and we 
find Alcaeus making war upon Pittacus in 
the interest of the oligarchic faction. He 
was defeated and imprisoned, but soon par¬ 
doned by Pittacus. The only other event 
of which we have notice, is tnat when the 
Athenians tried to colonise Sigeum, 
Alcaeus fought in the Mytilenaean army 
against them, and incurred the disgrace (as 
he himself tells) of leaving his shield in his 
flight from the battle. His poetry, in ten 
books, included hymns to the gods and 
odes. Among the few fragments remain¬ 
ing’ are the originals of Horace’s odes 
‘Vides ut alta,’ ‘ O navis referent,’ and 
4 Nunc est bibendum,’ which last is a 
rejoicing over the death of Myrsilus. He 
had given his name to the Alcaic metre. 

ALCATEL: or ALCITH6 e (-cs), 
daughter of Minyas, refused with her 
sisters Leueippe and Arsippe to join in the 
worship of Dionysus when it was introduced 
into Boeotia, and were accordingly changed 
by the god into bats, and their weaving- 
loom into vines. 

ALCATHOUS (-i). Son of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, brother of Atreus and 
Thyestes, obtained as his wife Euaechme, 
the daughter of Megareus, by slaying the 
Cithaeronian lion, and succeeded his father- 
in-law as king of Megara. He restored 
the walls of Megara, in which work he 
was assisted by Apollo. The stone upon 
which the god used to place his lyre while 
he was at work was believed, even in late 
times, to give forth a sound, when struck, 
similar to that of a lyre. 

ALCESTIS. [Admetus.] 
ALCIbTADES (-is'; ’AXtupidSw), son of 
Cleinias, born at Athens about b.c. 450, 
and on the death of his father in 447, 
brought up by his relation Pericles. He had 
personal beauty, great abilities, and wealth; 
but his youth was disgraced by debaucheries, 
and Socrates, who saw his vast capabilities, 
attempted in vain to win him to the paths 
of virtue. At the battle of Potidaea 
(b.c. 432) his life was saved by Socrates, and 
at that of Delium (424) he saved the life of 
Socrates. He did not take much part in 
public affairs till after the death of Cleon 
(422), but he then became one of the lead¬ 
ing politicians, and the head of the war 
party in opposition to Nicias. In 415 he 
was foremost among the advocates of the 
Sicilian expedition, which he believed would 
be a step towards the conquest of Italy, 
Carthage, and Peloponnesus, and he was 
appointed joint commander with Nicias and 


Lamachus, While the preparations for the 
expedition wore going on, there occurred the 
mysterious mutilation of the Hermes-busts. 
Alcibiades was charged with being the ring¬ 
leader in this attempt. The trial was post¬ 
poned by his enomies till lie had gone to 
Sicily, and he wits recalled to make his 
defence. On his return, ho managed to 
escape at Thurii, and thence proceeded to 
Sparta, where he acted as the avowed enemy 
of his country. The hostility of Aois II. 
induced him to abandon the Spartans and 
take refuge with Tissaphernes (412), whose 
favour he soon gained. Through his influ¬ 
ence Tissaphernes deserted the Spartans 
and professed his willingness to help 
the Athenians, who accordingly recalled 
Alcibiades from banishment in 411. He 
did not immediately return to Athens, 
but remained abroad for the next four years, 
during which the Athenians under his com¬ 
mand gained the victories of Cynossema, 
Abydos, and Cyzicus, and got possession 
of Chalcedon and Byzantium. In 407 he 
returned to Athens, where he was received 
with great enthusiasm, and was appointed 
commander-in-chief of all the land and 
sea forces. But the defeat at Notium, 
occasioned during his absence by the im¬ 
prudence of his lieutenant, Antiochus, 
furnished his enemies with a handle 
against him, and he was superseded in 
his command (b.c. 406). He now went 
into voluntary exile to his fortified domain 
at Bisanthe in the Thracian Chersonesus. 
Before the fatal battle of Aegos-Potami 
(405), he gave an ineffectual warning to 
the Athenian generals. After the fall of 
Athens (404), he took refuge with Pharna- 
bazus. One night his house was sur¬ 
rounded by a band of armed men, and set 
on fire. He rushed out sword in hand, 
but fell, pierced with arrows (404). 

ALCIDAMAS (-te), a Greek rhetorician, 
of Elaea in Aeolis, in Asia Minor, was a 
pupil of Gorgias, and lived at Athens 
between b.c. 432 and 411. 

ALClDAS (-ae; ’AAxtSa?), a Spartan 
commander of the fleet, b.c. 428-427. 

ALClDES [Heracles.] 

ALClMfiDE (-es), daughter of Phylacus, 
wife of Aeson. 

ALClNOUS (-i; ’AA/aVoos)j son ofNausi- 
thous, and grandson of Poseidon, is cele¬ 
brated in the story of the Argonauts, and 
in the Odyssey. Homer represents him as 
the happy ruler of the Phaeacians in the 
island of Scheria, friend of the Immortals, 
who appear in visible form to him and 
his ^people. He had by Arete five sons 
and one daughter, N&usicaa. 
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ALCIPHRON (-5nis), a contemporary of 
Lucian, about a,d, 180, author of letters 
describing characters and manners /Of the 
Athenians. 

ALCITHOE. [Alcithob.] 

ALCMAEON (-5nis; 'AAk/iouW), son of 
Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. His mother 
was induced by the necklace of Har- 
monfa, offered by Polyneices, to persuade 
her husband Amphiaraus to take part 
in the expedition against Thebes; and 
as he knew he would perish there, he 
enjoined his sons to kill their mother as 
soon as they should be grown up, before 
they went against Thebes, Alcmaeon took 
part in the expedition of the Epigoni 
against Thebes, and on his return home 
lie slew his mother. For this deed he 
became mad, and was haunted by the 
Erinnyes. He went to Psophis, and was 
there purified by Phegeus, whose daughter 
Arsinoe or Alphesiboea he married, giving 
her the necklace of Hannonia. But as the 
land of this country ceased to bear on 
account of its harbouring a matricide, his 
madness returned; he left Psophis and 
repaired to the country at the mouth of 
the river Achelous. Here in the alluvial 
deposit of the river was ground which had 
not existed when his mother cursed him, 
and so he was healed from his madness. 
The god Achelous gave him his daughter 
Callirrhoe in marriage; and as Callirrhoe 
wished to possess the necklace of Har- 
monia, Alcmaeon obtained it from Phe- 
gous, under the pretext of dedicating it at 
Delphi; but when Phegeus heard the 
truth, he caused his sons to murder 
Alcmaeon. 

ALGMAEONlDAE (-arum), a noble 
family at Athens, a branch of the family 
of the Neleidae, who were driven out of 
Pylus in Messenia by the Dorians, and 
settled at Athens. The action of Megacles, 
one of the family, against insurgents under 
Cylon (b.o. 612), involved the whole family 
in the guilt of sacrilege, and they were 
banished from Athens, about 695. About 
660 they returned from exile, but were 
again expelled by Pisistratus In 648 
they contracted with the Amphictyonic 
council to rebuild the temple of Delphi, 
and obtained great popularity throughout 
Greece by the magnificence with which 
they earned out the work. On the ex¬ 
pulsion of Hippias in 610, they were again 
restored to Athens. They now joined the 
popular party, and Cleisthenes, who was 
at that time the head of the family, gave 
a new constitution to Athens. 

ALCMAN (-anis), the chief lyrio poet of 
Sparta, by birth a Lydian of Sardis, was 


brought to Laconia as a slave, when very 
young, and was emancipated byhismaster, 
who discovered his genius. He lived in 
the 7th century b.o., and most of his poems 
were composed after the conclusion of the 
second Messenian war. 

ALCMENE (-es; AAk/iijvti), daughter of 
Electryon, king of Mycenae, promised to 
marry Amphitryon if ne would avenge the 
murder of her brothers, who had been 
slain by the sons of Pterelaus. During 
his absence, Zeus, in the disguise of 
Amphitryon, visited Alcmene, pretending 
to be her husband. Alcmene became the 
mother of Heracles by Zeus, and of Iphicles 
by Amphitryon. 

ALCYONE or HALCYONE (-es ; 
’AAkuoj'/)). Daughter of the wind-god Aeolus 
and Aegiale, wife of Ceyx, the son of Hes¬ 
perus. They lived so happily that they were 
presumptuous enough to call each other 
Zeus and Hera, for which Zeus metamor¬ 
phosed them into birds, alcyon and ceyx. 
Others relate that Ceyx perished in a ship¬ 
wreck, that Alcyone for grief threw herself 
into the sea, and that the gods, out of 
compassion, changed the two into birds. 
It was fabled that during the seven days 
before, and as many after, the shortest 
day of the year, while the bird alcyon was 
breeding, there always prevailed calms at 
sea. Hence the term aAxvdvi'Se? ^/xe'pat, 
‘halcyon days.’ 

ALCYONE!^ (-ei), a giant killed by 
Heracles at the Isthmus of Corinth. 

ALCYONlUM MARE, the E. part of 
the Corinthian Gulf. 

ALEA (-ae), a town in Arcadia, E. of the 
Stymphalian lake, with a celebrated temple 
of Athene. 

ALECTO. [Eumenides.] 

ALEMANNI or ALAMANNI or 
ALAMANI, a confederacy of German 
tribes, chiefly of Suevic extraction, be¬ 
tween the Danube, the Rhine, and tho 
Main, though we subsequently find them 
extending their territories as far as the 
Alps and the Jura. The different tribes 
of the confederacy were governed by their 
own kings, but in time of war they obeyed 
a common leader. They were brave and 
warlike, and proved formidable enemies to 
the Romans. They first came into con¬ 
tact with the Romans in the reign of 
Caracalla, who assumed the surname of 
Alemanicus on account of a pretended} 
victory over them (a.d. 214). They invaded 
Italy in 270, but were driven back by i 
Aurelian, and were again defeated by 5 
Probus in 282, After this time they con¬ 
tinually invaded the Roman dominions in 
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Germany, and, though defeated by Con- 
sfcantius I., Julian (367), Yalentinian, and 
Gratian, they gradually became more and 
more powerful, and in the fifth century 
were in possession of Alsace and of 
German Switzerland. 

ALERIA or ALALlA, one of the chief 
cities of Corsica, on the E. of the island, 
founded by the Phocaeans b.c. 664. 

ALESA. [Halesa.] 

ALESlA (-ae), a town of the Mandubii 
in Gallia Lugduneusis, situated on a high 
hill (now Auxoisjf which was washed by 
the two rivers Lutosa ( Oze) and Osera 
( Oeerain ). It was taken and destroyed 
by Caesar, in b.c. 62, after a memorable 
siege, but was afterwards rebuilt. 

ALETES ('aAjjttjs), son of Hippotes and 
a descendant of Heracles, is said to have 
taken possession of Corinth, and to have ex¬ 
pelled the Sisyphids, thirty years after the 
first invasion of Peloponnesus by the Hera- 
clids. Regarding the manner in which Aletes 
took Corinth, there are various stories. The 
historical account is that the conquerors 
entrenched themselves on the Solygian 
hill, and from that basis got possession of 
the town. A more popular legend is that 
Aletes consulted the oracle of Zeus at 
Dodona, and was told that he might take 
tho city on a festal day if he could first 
induce a native of tho place to give him a 
clod of earth. Aletes disguised himself 
and asked a Corinthian for bread; tho 
man churlishly gave him a clod, upon 
which he, recognising the omen, said, 
B<\erat «ai fiu)\ov ’AAijttj?. Ab a festival of 
the Dead was going on, he contrived to 
accost tho daughter of Creon the king, 
and promised to marry her if she would 
open the city gates for him, which she did. 
He called the place Aids Kopu-fo?, because 
he had gained it by the aid of Zeus : hence 
the proverb for an ‘old story,’ because this 
story was so often told. The legend seems 
to have grown up somehow as an explana¬ 
tion of the proverb itself, and of the custom 
of asking for earth in token of submission. 

ALETIS, [Erigone.] 

ALETRlUM or ALATRIUM (Aletrinas, 
fifcis; Alatri ), town of the Heraici, subse¬ 
quently a municipium and a Roman colony, 
W. of Sora and E. of Anagnia. It is 
especially remarkable for its remains of 
ancient walls in polygonal masonry. 

ALEUAS, a descendant of Heracles, was 
the ruler of Larissa in Thessaly, and the 
reputed founder of the celebrated family of 
the Aleuadae. [For the history of the 
Aleuadoe see Thessalia.] 


ALEX or HALEX ( Alece ), a small river 
in S. Italy, was the boundary between the 
territory of Rhegium and of the Locri 
Epizephyrii. 

ALEXANDER (’AAl£ai'dpo$), the usual 
name of Paris in the Iliad. 

ALEXANDER SEVERUS. [Severus.] 

Alexander (-dri; ’AA^a^po?). 

I. Kings of Macedonia. 

1. Son of Amyntas I. was obliged to 
submit to the Persians, and accompanied 
Xerxes in his invasion of Greece (b.c. 480); 
but he was secretly inclined to the cause 
of the Greeks, and informed them the 
night before the battle of Plataeae of the 
intention of Mardonius to fight on the 
following day. He died B.c. 454, and was 
succeeded by Perdiccas II.—2. Son of 
Amyntas II., whom he succeeded, reigned 
b.c. 369-367. He was murdered by Ptolemy 
Alorites. 

3. Alexander ‘ The Groat,’ Son of Philip 
II. and Olympias, was born at Pella, b.c. 
356. His early education was committed 
to Leonidas and Lysimachus, who taught 
him to compare himself with Achilles; at 
the age of 13 he was also placed under the 
care of Aristotle, who acquired an influence 
over his mind and character which was 
shown in his life. At the age of 16 Alexan¬ 
der was entrusted with the government of 
Macedonia by his father, while he marched 
against Byzantium. Alexander first dis¬ 
tinguished himself at the battle of Chaer- 
onea (338), where the victory was mainly 
owing to his impetuosity and courage. On 
the murder of Philip (336), Alexander be¬ 
came king at the age of 20, and found him¬ 
self surrounded by enemies. He first put 
down rebellion in his own kingdom, and 
then rapidly marched into Greece. His 
unexpected activity overawed all opposi¬ 
tion ; Thebes, which had been most active 
against him, submitted when he appeared 
at its gates; and the assembled Greeks at 
the Isthmus of Corinth, with the sole ex¬ 
ception of the Lacedaemonians, elected him 
to the command against Persia. He now 
directed his arms against the barbarians of 
the north, marched (early in 885) across 
mount Haemus, defeated the Triballi, and 
advanced as far as the Danube, which he 
crossed; and on his return subdued the 
Illyrians and Taulantii. A report of his 
death having reached Greece, the Thebans 
once more took up arms. But Alexander 
advanced into Boeotia by rapid marohes, 
took Thebes by assault, destroyed all the 
buildings, with the exception of the house 
of Pindar, killed most of the inhabitants, 
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and sold the rest as slaves. Philip having 
been nominated leader of the war against 
Persia by the Greek States, whose best 
policy in the interests of their own freedom 
would have been to preserve the balance 
of Persia against Macedon, Alexander now 
succeeded to the enterprise. In the spring 
of 334 he crossed the Hellespont, with 
about 35,000 men. Of these 80,000 were 
foot and 6,000 horse; and of the former 
only 12,000 were Macedonians. At Ilium 
he offered sacrifice to Athene, placed 
garlands on the tomb of Achilles and him¬ 
self ran round it. Alexander’s first engage¬ 
ment with the Persians was on the river 
Granicus in Mysia (May, 334), where he 
won a signal victory. This battle was 
followed by the capture or submission of 
the chief towns on the W. coast of Asia 
Minor. Alexander marched along the 
coast of Lycia and Pamphylia, and then 
N. into Phrygia and to Gordium, where 
he cut or untied the celebrated Gordian 
knot, attaching the yoke to the pole of the 
waggon (traditionally that of Gordius), 
which, it was said, was to be loosened only 
by the conqueror of Asia. In 333 he 
marched from Gordium through the centre 
of Asia Minor into Cilicia, where he nearly 
lost his life at Tarsus by a fever, brought 
on by his great exertions, or through 
bathing, when fatigued, in the cold waters 
of the Cydnus. Darius meantime had 
collected an army of 500,000 or 600,000 
men, with 30,000 Greek mercenaries, whom 
Alexander defeated in the narrow plain 
of Issua. Darius escaped across the 
Euphrates by the ford of Thapsacus; but 
his mother, wife, and children fell into the 
hands of Alexander, who treated them with 
respect. It was a fortunate capture for 
Alexander, sinco Darius for a long time 
abstained from opposition in hopes of 
ransoming the captives, and so lost valu¬ 
able time. Alexander now directed his 
arms against the cities of Phoenicia, most 
of which submitted; but Tyre was not 
taken till the middle of 832, after an 
obstinate defence of seven months. Next 
followed the siege of Gaza, which again 
delayed Alexander two months. His 
cruelty towards Batis its defender, whom 
he fastened to the chariot and dragged 
round the walls, in imitation of Achilles, 
is unlike his previous character. He next 
marched into Egypt, which willingly sub¬ 
mitted to him, for the Egyptians had 
always hated the Persians, who treated 
their national religion and customs with 
contempt, while Alexander’s policy was 
exactly the opposite. At the beginning of 
331, Alexander founded, at the mouth of 
the W. branch of the Nile, the oity of 


Alexandria, and about the same time 
visited the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in 
the desert of Libya ; and was saluted by 
the priests as the son of Jupiter Ammon. 
—In the spring of the same year (331), 
Alexander set out to meet Darius, who had 
collected another army. He marched 
through Phoenicia and Syria to the 
Euphrates, which he crossed at the ford of 
Thapsacus; thence he proceeded through 
Mesopotamia, crossed the Tigris, and at 
length met with the immense hosts of 
Darius in the plains of Gaugamela. The 
battle was fought in the month of October, 
331, and ended in the complete defeat of 
the Persians. Alexander pursued the 
fugitives to Arbela, which sometimes gives 
a name to the battle, though it is about 25 
miles from the spot where it was fought. 
Alexander was now the conqueror of Asia, 
and began to adopt Persian habits and 
customs, to conciliate the affections of his 
new subjects. From Arbela he marched 
to Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, all of 
which surrendered to him. At Susa he 
found a treasure of 40,000 talents, and, 
among other spoils carried off by Xerxes, 
the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
which he sent back to Athens. Here he 
received a reinforcement of 15,000 men 
from Greece.—At the beginning of 330 
Alexander marched from Persepolis into 
Media, to Ecbatana, in pursuit of Darius, 
whom ho followed through Rhagae and 
the passes of the Elburz mountains, called 
by the ancients the Caspian Gates, into 
Parthia, where the unfortunate king was 
murdered by Bessus, satrap of Bactria. 
Alexander sent his body to Persepolis, to 
be buried in the tombs of the Persian 
kings. Alexander was engaged during the 
remainder of the year in subduing the N. 
provinces of Asia between the Caspian and 
the Indus—namoly, Hyrcania, Parthia, 
Aria, the Drangae and Sarangae. It was 
during this campaign that Piillotas, his 
father Parmenion, and other Macedonians, 
were executed on the charge of treason. 
The proceedings in this matter were both 
cruel and unjust, and have left a stain 
upon Alexander’s memory. In 329 Alex¬ 
ander crossed the mountains of the 
Paropamisus (the Hindoo Koosh ), and 
marched into Bactria against Bessus, 
whom he pursued across the Oxus (which 
he crossed upon pontoons formed of in¬ 
flated skins) into Sogdiana. In this 
country Bessus was betrayed to him, and 
was put to death. From the Oxus, after 
occupying Maracanda ( Samarcand ), he 
advanced as far as the Jaxartes (the Sir), 
which he crossed, and defeated several 
Scythian tribes N. of that rirer. After 
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founding a city Alexandria on the Jaxartes, 
called also Alexandria Eskate, as the 
northern limit of his march—it is probably 
either Khojend or Kokan —he retraced 
his steps, and returned to Zariaspa or 
Bactra. where he spent the winter of 329. 
It was nere that he killed his friend Clitus 
in a drunken revel.—In 828 Alexander 
again crossed the Oxus to completo the 
subjugation of Sogdiana, but was not able 
to effect it in the year, and accordingly 
went into winter quarters at Nautaca. At 
the beginning of 827, he took a mountain 
fortress, in which Oxyartes, a Bactrian 
prince, had deposited his wife and daugh¬ 
ters. The beauty of Roxana, one of the 
latter, captivated the conqueror, and he 
accordingly made her his wife. Having 
completed the conquest of Sogdiana, he 
marched S. into Bactria, and made pre¬ 
parations for the invasion of India. While 
the army was in Bactria another conspiracy 
was discovered for the murder of the king. 
The plot was formed by Hermolaus with a 
number of the royal pages, who were all 
put to death. Alexander found, or pre¬ 
tended to find, that the philosopher 
Callisthenes, whoso freedom of speech 
he resented, was an accomplice, and put 
him also to death. Alexander did not 
leave Bactria till late in the spring of 327 : 
he recrossed the Paropamisus mountains 
(Hindoo Koosh), and marching by Cabul 
and the Cophen ( Cabul river), crossed 
the Indus, probably near the modern 
Attack. He met with no resistance till he 
reached the Ilydaspes ( Jelum ), where he 
was opposed by Porus, an Indian king, 
whom he defeated after a gallant resistance, 
and took prisoner. Alexander restored to 
him his kingdom, and treated him with 
distinguished honour. He founded two 
towns, one on each bank of the Hydaspes: 
one called Bucephala, in honour of his 
horse Bucephalus, who died here, after 
carrying him through so many victories; 
and the other Nicaea, to commemorate his 
victory. Prom thenco he marched across 
the Acesines (the Chinnb) and the Hydra- 
otes (the Bavi ), and penetrated as far as 
the Hyphasis ( Gharra ). This was the 
furthest point which he reached, for the 
Macedonians, worn out by long service, 
and tired of the war, refused to advance 
further; and Alexander, much against his 
will, was obliged to lead them back. He 
returned to the Hydaspes, where he had 
given orders for the building of a fleet, and 
then sailed down the river with about 8,OCX) 
men, while the remainder marched along 
the bank in two divisions. This was late 
in the autumn of 827. The people on each 
Bide of the river submitted without resist¬ 


ance, except the Malli, in the conquest of 
one of whose towns (probably Mooltan ), 
where he was the first to scale the wall, 
Alexander was severely wounded. At the 
confluence of the Acesines and the Indus, 
Alexander founded a city, and left Philip 
as satrap, with a considerable body of 
Greeks. Here he built some fresh ships, 
and continued his voyage down the Indus, 
founded a city at Pattala, the apex of the 
delta of the Indus, and sailed into the 
Indian ocean, which he reached about the 
middle of 320. Nearchus was sent with 
the fleet to sail along the coast to the Per¬ 
sian gulf [Nearchus] ; and Alexander 
marched with the rest of his forces through 
Gedrosia, m which country his army suffered 
greatly from want of water and provisions. 
He reached Susa at the beginning of 825. 
Here he allowed himself and his troops 
some rest from their labours; and, anxious 
to form his European and Asiatic subjects 
into one people, he assigned to about 80 of 
his generals Asiatic wives, and gave with 
them rich dowries. He himself took a second 
wife, Barsine, the eldest daughter of Darius 
He moreover directed his attention to the 
increase of commerce, and for this purpose 
determined to make the Euphrates and 
Tigris navigable. From Ecbatana, in the 
Bpring of 824, he marched to Babylon, 
about a year before his death, notwith¬ 
standing the warnings of the Chaldaeans, 
who predicted evil to him if he entered the 
city at that time. He intended to make 
it the capital of his empire, as the best 
point of communication between his 
eastern and western dominions. His 
schemes were gigantic. His first object 
was the conquest of Arabia, which *vas to 
be followed, it was said, by the subjugation 
of Italy, Carthage, and the West. But his 
views were not confined merely to conquest. 
He ordered a fleet to bo built on the Cas¬ 
pian, in order to explore that sea. He also 
intended to improve the distribution of 
waters in the Babylonian plain, and for 
that purpose sailed down the Euphrates to 
inspect the canal called Pallacopas. On 
his return to Babylon he was attacked 
by a fever, probably brought on by his 
recent exertions in the marshy districts 
around Babylon, and aggravated by the 
quantity of wine he had drunk at a banquet 
given to his principal officers. He died 
after an illness of 11 days, in the month of 
May or June, B.c. 823, at the age of 82, 
after a reign of 12 years and 8 months. 
He appointed no one as his successor, but 
just before his death he gave his ring to 
Perdiccas. Roxana was with child at 
the time of his death, and afterwards 
bore a son who. is known by the name ol 
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Alexander Aegus.—Portraits of Alexander career was more remarkable, especially 
were made by Lysippus the sculptor, when we remember that all his achieve¬ 
ments were crowded into twelve years, and 
that he died before he reached middle life, 

§ younger in fact at the time of his death 

than Julius Caesar was when he began his 
career. As a general he has no proved 
superior in history. It is true that, as the 
Romans were glad to remark, his Asiatio 
opponents were, like other Asiatics, bad 
ana untrustworthy troops such as have in 
other ages been defeated by forces small in 
number; but he had had to defeat Greek 
troops before he started for Asia, and in 
Asia itself Greeks were opposed to him ; at 
Granicus 20,000 Greeks fought in the Per¬ 
sian army, and at Ibsus 30,000. When we 
consider his uniform suocess under these 
circumstances, we cannot Bet it down to 
the fact that his foes were a mob of un¬ 
warlike Asiatics. But a stronger evidence 
of his rank as a pre-eminent military com¬ 
mander is afforded by his strategical 
greatness and the absence of all failure in 
his provision for long and difficult marches, 
arranged long beforehand, and for drawing 
reinforcements from Greece into the heart 
of Asia. His marches through such coun¬ 
tries as the defiles of the ‘ Susian Gates 9 
Alexander the Great (from the bust in th* «*d the Hindoo Koosh, alone are evidence 
British Museum). of marvellous skill. Of his power to organise 

and control the vast empire which he had 


. „ .. . . conquered, it is more difficult to speak 

Apelles the painter, and Pyrgoteles the gem- po3 |ti ve ly. The proof was to come in the 
engraver. His successors introduced his following 20 or 30 years, which he never 
portrait upon their coins, as in the accom- Baw But hia dealings with Greece, with 
panying one of Lysimachus, where lie is Egypt, and so far with Persia, give 
represented as Zeus Ammon—The history reason to Relieve that he had political 

capacity also, such as rarely has been sur¬ 
ged. His character, which seems to 
have been naturally chivalrous and gene¬ 
rous, however liable to fits of passion, had, 
it must be admitted, suffered by his 
Eastern conquests. His treatment of 
Batis, of Philotas, and Parmenio, and of 
allisthcnes, and his affectation of Asiatio 
dress and manners, seem to show that, 
except as regards mere personal bravery, 
'ittle of the early chivalry remained. His 
mportance in history is due not merely to 
his traversing and opening up countries 
unknown to the Western nations. In spite 
of the break up of his plans and the general 
confusion which ensued from his premature 
death, lasting results followed from his 
policy of founding cities to mark his con- 
Alex&mtar as Zeus Ammon, on & coin of Lygimachuft. quests, and planting in them Hellonising 

populations which spread so widely the 
of Alexander forms an important epoch in Greek language and, in some cases, the 
the history of mankind. Alexander him- Greek learning.— 4. AEGUS, son of Alex- 
self must rank as one of the most remark- ander the Great and Roxana, was born 
able men of all ages and countries. It shortly after the death of his father, in 
would be difficult to name any one whose b.o. 323, and was acknowledged as the 
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partner ol Philip Arrhidaeus in the em¬ 
pire, under the guardianship of Perdicoas, 
Antipater, and Polysperchon in succession. 
Alexander and his mother Roxana were 
imprisoned by Cassander in 810, and 
remained in prison till 811, when they 
were put to death by Cassander. 

II. Kings of Epirus. 

1. Son of Neoptolemus and brother of 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander the 
Great. Philip made him king of Epirus 
in place of his cousin Aeacides, and gave 
him his daughter Cleopatra in marnago 
(b.c. 836). In 332 Alexander, at the request 
of the Tarentines, crossed over into Italy, to 
aid them against the Lucanians and Bruttii. 
After meeting with considerable success ho 
was defeated and slain in battle in 826, 
near Pandosia, on the banks of the Acheron 
in Southern Italy.—2. Son of Pyrrhus, 
succeeded his father in b.c. 272, and drove 
Antigonus Gonatas out of Macedonia. He 
was shortly afterwards deprived of both 
Macedonia and Epirus by Demetrius, the 
son of Antigonus : but he recovered Epirus 
by the aid of the Acamanians. 

HI. Minor Historical Persons. 

1. Surnamed BALAS, a man of low 
origin, pretended to be the son of Anti- 
ochus IV. Epiphanes, and reigned in Syria 
b.c. 160-146. He defeated and slew in 
battle Demetrius I. Soter, but was after¬ 
wards defeated and dethroned by Deme¬ 
trius II. — 2. Surnamed ZEBINA or 
ZABINAS (i.e. the slave), son of a mer¬ 
chant, was set up by Ptolemy Physcon as 
a pretender to the throne of Syria, b.c. 128. 
He was defeated by Antiochus Grypus and 
put to death 122. 

$. Tyrant of PHERAE,nephew of Jason, 
and also of Polyphron, whom he murdered, 
thus becoming Tagus of Thessaly, b.c. 369. 
In consequence of his tyrannical govern¬ 
ment, the Thessalians applied for aid 
first to Alexander II., king of Macedonia, 
and next to Thebes. The Thebans 
sent Pelopidas into Thessaly to succour 
the malcontents; but having ventured 
incautiously within the power of the tyrant, 
he was seized by Alexander and thrown 
into prison, b.c. 868. The Thebans sent a 
large army into Thessaly to rescue Pelo¬ 
pidas, but they were defeated in the first 
campaign, and did not obtain their object 
till the next year, 867. In 364 Pelopidas 
again entered Thessaly with a small force, 
but was slain in battle by Alexander. The 
Thebans now sent a large army against 
the tyrant, and compelled him to become 
a dependent ally of Thebes. He was mur- 

C.D. 


dered in 867, by his wife Thebe, with the 
assistance of her three brothers, when, as 
it is said, he was planning to murder her 
and marry the widow of his uncle Jason. 
—4. Son of Polysperchon, the Mace¬ 
donian, was chiefly employed by his father 
in the command of the armies which he 
sent against Cassander. Thus he was sent 
against Athens in b.c. 318, and was engaged 
in military operations during the next yeai 
in various parts of Greece. But in 316 he 
became reconciled to Cassander, and we 
find him in 814 commanding on his behalf. 
He was murdered at Sicyon in 814.—5. 
TIBERIUS, bom at Alexandria, of Jewish 
parents, and nephew of the writer Philo. 
In the reign of Claudius he succeeded 
Fadius as procurator of Judaea (a.d. 46), 
and was appointed by Nero procurator of 
Egypt. He accompanied Titus in the war 
against Judaea, and was present at the 
taking of Jerusalem. 

ALEXANDRIA, or -IA, rarely -EA, the 
name of several cities founded by, or in 
memory of Alexander the Great.—1 
[Alexandria, Arab. Iskanderia), thi 
capital of Egypt under the Ptolemies 
ordered by Alexander (who himself traced 
the ground plan) to be founded in b.c. 832. 
It was built on the narrow neck of land be¬ 
tween the Lake Mareotis and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, opposite to the I. of Pharos, which 
was joined to the city by an artificial dyke, 
called Heptastadium, which formed, with 
the island, the two harbours of the city, 
that on the NE. of the dyke being named 
the Great Harbour (now the New Port), 
that on the SW. Eunostus (the Old Port). 
A great lighthouse was built on the I. of 
Pharos, in the roign of Ptolemy Phtladel. 
phus (b.c. 283). Under the care of tin 
Ptolemies, as the capital of a great king¬ 
dom and of the most fertile country on the 
earth, and commanding by its position all 
the commerce of Europe with the East, 
Alexandria soon became the most wealthy 
and splendid city of the known world. 
Greeks, Jews, and other foreigners flocked 
to it; and its population probably 
amounted to three quarters of a million. 
Under the empire the food of the popula¬ 
tions of Rome and Constantinople depended 
largely on the despatch of the corn-ships 
from Alexandria. Its fame was greatly 
increased through the foundation, by the 
first two Ptolemies, of the Museum, in 
which men devoted to literature were main¬ 
tained at the public cost, and of the 
Library, which contained 400,000 volumes. 
The Great Library suffered severely by fire 
when Julius Caesar was besieged m Alex¬ 
andria, and was finally destroyed by 
Amrou, the lieutenant of the Calipn Omar, 
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in a.d. 6611 When Egypt became a Roman 
province [AegyptusJ, Alexandria was 
made the residence of the Praefectus 
Aegypti. Its government was peculiar, and 
retained specially in the hands of the 
emperor, perhaps owing to the importance 
of the sending or delaying the corn supply. 
The modem city stands on the dyke unit¬ 
ing the island of Pharos to the mainland. 
—2. A. TROAS, also TROAS simply 
(. Eskistambout, i.e. the Old City ), on the 
sea-coast SW. of Troy, was enlarged by 
Antigonus, hence called Antigonla, but 
afterwards it resumed its first name. It is 
even said that both Julius Caesar and 
Constantine thought of establishing the 
seat of empire in it, and that Horace alludes 
-to this in Od. iii. 8.—3. A. AD ISSUM 
( Iskenderoon, Alexandrette), a seaport at 
the entrance of Syria, a little S. of Issue, 
on the coast road between that place and 
Rhosus. —4. In Susiana, aft. Antiochia, at 
the mouth of the Tigris.—6. A. ARIAE 
('A. rj Iv 'Aptoif; Herat), founded by Alex¬ 
ander on the river Arius, in the Persian 
province of Aria, a very flourishing city, on 
the great caravan road to India.—6. A. 
ULTIMA or ALEXANDRESCATA (’A. ^ 
icrx&nri ; Kokand f), in Sogdiana, on the 
Jaxartes, a little E. of Cyropolis, marked 
r the furthest point reached by Alexander in 
his Scythian expedition. 

ALEXIS fAAefrs), a comic poet, bom at 
Thurii in Italy, and an Athenian citizen. 
Hfc was the uncle and instructor of 
Menander, was bom about b.c. 894, and 
lived to the age of 106. He was the chief 
poet of the Middle Comedy. 

ALFENUS VARUS. [Vabus.] 
ALGlDUS MONS, a range of mountains 
in Latium, extending S. from Praeneste to 
M. Albanus, cold, but covered with wood, 
and containing good pasturage. The two 
kinds of oak ; deciduous and evergreen 
(qutrem et ibices, Hor. Od. iii. 23,10, iv. 4, 
60), may still be seen on its slopes. 
ALIENUS CAECINA. [Caeoina.] 
ALIMENTUS, L. CINClUS, a cele¬ 
brated Roman annalist, was praetor in 
Sicily, b.o. 209, and wrote his Annales , 
which contained an account of Rome to the 
second Punio war. He was for some timo 
% a prisoner ,in Hannibal’s army. *Hence 
'when Livy appeals to his writings for 
matters connected with the second Punic 
war, the statements are entitled to more 
respect than they sometimes receive. 

ALISO (Hlsen), * strong fortress built 
by prusuSj B.c. 11, at the confluence of the 
Luppia (Lippe) and the Eliao (Alme). 
ALLECTUS,. the .chief officer of 


Carausius in Britain, whom he murdered 
in a.d. 293. He then assumed the imperial 
title himself, but was defeated and slain in 
296 by the general of Constantius, 

ALLlA, or more correctly ALIA, a small 
river, which rises in the neighbourhood oi 
Crustumerium, and flows into the Tiber, 
crossing the Via Salaria about 11 miles 
from Rome. It is memorable for the 
defeat of the Romans by the Gauls on its 
banks, July 16th, b.c. 890; which day, dies 
Alliensis , was hence marked as an unlucky 
day in the Roman calendar. 

A. ALLIENUS. 1. A friend of Cicero, 
was the legate of Q. Cicero in Asia, b.o. 60, 
praetor in 49, and governor of Sicily on 
behalf of Caesar in 48 and 47.—2. A legate 
of Dolabella, by whom he was sent into 
Egypt in 43. 

ALLlFAE, or more correctly ALIFAE 
(Alifanus ; Allife ), a town of Samnium, on 
the Vulturous, in a fertile country. It was 
celebrated for tho manufacture of . its large 
drinking-cups (Alifana sc. pocula, Hor. 
Sat. ii. 8, 89). 

ALLOBROGES (Nom. Sing. Allobrox, a 
powerful people of Gaul dwelling between 
the Rhoaanus (Rhone) and the Isara 
(Isire). In the time of Julius Caesar their 
territory extended as far as that corner of 
L. Lemannus where Geneva stands. At 
that point they were bounded on the east 
by the Nantuates, south of whom came the 
Centrones, and next, forming the southern 
border of the Allobroges (i.e. immediately 
across the Isere), the Graioceli and the 
Vocontii. To the west they were bounded 
by the Rhone, as far as Lyons, and the 
same river formed their northern boundary 
up to the Lake of Geneva. Hence their 
territory at that time comprised the NW. 
corner of Savoy and part of the depart¬ 
ment of Isfere, with the southern comer pf 
Dr6me. Their chief city was Vienna 
(Vienne ) on the Rhone (Caes. B. G. i. 6 
and 10; Strab. p. 185). But there is good 
reason to suppose that their territory was 
not the same two centuries earlier. There 
can be no doubt that the country which 
both Polybius and Livy call ‘ the Island,’ 
was precisely the country of the Allobroges 
in Caesar’s time: whereas in the second 
Punic war the Allobroges were not the 
people of the ‘Island/ but dwelt in the 
country through which Hannibal was next 
to pass; they furnished guides at first, and 
afterwards attacked him on his march. It 
is ^probable that they then dwelt south of 
the Is fere, perhaps near Gap, and at a late 
time (before b.o. 121) moved northwards 
and occupied the ‘Island/ They were 
oonquered, in b.c. 121, by Q. Fabius 
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Maximus Allobrogicus. In b.c. G3 their 
ambassadors first intrigued with Catiline, 
and then divulged the conspiracy. 

ALMO (- 6 nis; Almone), a small river, 
rises near Bovillae, and flows into the 
Tiber S. of Borne, half a mile from the 
walls on the Ostian road. Here the 
statues of Cybele were washed annually. 

ALMOPES (-urn), a people in Macedonia, 
inhabiting the district Almopia between 
Eordaea and Pelagonia. 

AlOEUS (-Sos, or -SI, acc. -S5; ’AAwevc), 
Son of Poseiaon and Canace, married Iphi- 
media, the daughter of Triops. He had two 
sons, Otus and Ephialtes, who are called the 
Aloidae [in some accounts they are sons of 
Poseidon]. They were renowned for their 
extraordinary strength. When they were 
9 years old, each of their bodies measured 
9 cubits in breadth and 27 in height. 
They, threatened the Olympian gods with 
war, and attempted to pile Ossa upon 
OlympUf, and Pelion upon Ossa; and they 
would have accomplished their object, says 
Homer, had they been allowed to grow up 
to the age of manhood; but Apollo de¬ 
stroyed them. 

ALOIDAE. [Aloeub.] 

.SLOPE, daughter of Cercyon, became 
by Ppseidon the mother of Hippothous. 
She was put to death by her father, but 
her body was changed by Poseidon into a 
well, which bore the same name. 

.. AliOPE (-es), a town in the Opuntian 
Locris, opposite Euboea. 

ALOPECONNESUS (-i), a town in the 
Thracian Chersonesus. 

•ALPENUS (-i), a town of the Epicne- 
midii Locri at the entrance of the pass of 
Thermopylae. 

ALPES (-ium; probably from the Celtic 
Alb or AVp, ‘a height’), the mountains 
forming the boundary of northern Italy. 
In the time of the emperors the different 
parts of the Alps were distinguished by the 
following names, most of which are still 
retained. They are as follows, taken in 
order from W. to E.:— 1. Alpbs Mabi- 
timae, the Maritime or Ligurian Alps, 
from Genua (Genoa), where tne Apennines 
begin, run w. as far as the river Varus 
.(Far) and M. Cema (la Oaillole ), and then 
N. to M. Vesnins (Monte Vi 20 ). —2. Alpes 
Cqttiab or Cottianae, the Uottian Alps 
(so called from a king Cottius in the time 
of Augustus), from Monte Viso to Mont 
Cenis, contained M. Matrons, afterwards 
called M. Janus or Janua (Mont Genivre), 
—8. Alpbs Gbaxae, also Saltus Grains 
(the Bomans fancifully connected the name 
with the legendary passage of .Hercules, 


but it is probably Celtic, and has nothing 
to do with Greece), the Graian Alp 4 from 
Mont Cenis tb the Little St. Bernard in¬ 
clusive, contained the Jugun* Cremonis 
(le Orcmont) and the Centronicae Alpes, 
apparently the Little St. Bernard and the 
surrounding mountains.— 4. Ajlpes Pen- 
ninae, the Pennine Alps, horn the Great 
St. Bernard to the Simplon inclusive, the 
highest portion of the chain, including 
Mont Blanc and Monte Bosa. The Great 
St. Bernard was called M. Pennlnus, and 
on its summit the inhabitants worshipped 
a deity, whom the Bomans called Jupiter 
Penninus. The name is probably derived 
from the Celtic pen , * a height.’—6. Alpes 
Lepoktiobum or Lepontiae, the Lepon- 
tian or Helvetian Alps, occupied by the 
Celtio Lepontii, from the Simplon to the 
St. Gothard.— 6 . Alpes Bhaeticaj*, the 
Bhaetian Alps , from the St. Gothard to 
the Orteler and the pass of the Stelvio. 
[Cf. Alula Mons.] —7. Alpes Tbilen- 
tInae, the mountains of southern Tyrol, in 
which the Athesis (Adige) rises, with the 
pass of the Brenner.— 8 . Alpes Nobicae, 
whence the Drave rises, the Noric Alps , 
NE. of the Tridentine Alps, comprising the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Salz- : 
burg, with mines worlred by the Bomans ? 
for iron.—9. Alpes Cabnicae, the Oamio 
Alps , E. of the Tridentine, and S. of the 
Noric, to Mount Terglu. Front these moun¬ 
tains flows the Save.—10. Alpes Juliae, 
the Julian Alps , from Mount Terglu 
to the Illyrian or Dalmatian mountains, 
which are known by the name of the Alpes 
Dalmaticae, further north by the name of 
the Alpes Pannonioae. The Alpes Juliae 
were so called because Julius Caesar or 
Augustus constructed roads across them: 
they are also called Alpes Venetae. We 
have some mention of the industries and 
produce of the Alps, which then, as ijow, 
consisted of pine wood, resin, honey, wax, 
and cheese, with but little com; (Btrab. 
p.206); and of alpine animals, the chamois 
(rupicapra) i the ibex, the marmot, white 
hares, and ptarmigan. 

Principal Passes of the Alps. 

The Boman roads, or bridle tracks, over 
the Alps were as follows, reckoning from 
the western sea coast:—T. Per Alpes Marin 
timas , corresponding to the Comice Boad, ’ 
from the Var to Genoa, which was opened 
in the time of Augustus as a regular road, 
the Ligurians being entirely subdued.— 

2. It is probable that the modern Co l de 
VArgentiire , from Cuneo by the valley of 
the Stura to Baroelonette, by the valley-of 
the tlbayrancNo to Gep, was used by the 
Bomafib. If so, this pass led from Pollentia 
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to Vapinctutt, and was, no doubt, like the 
following, described as per Alpee Oottias , 
— 8. Per Alpee Cottiae , i.e. the pass of 
Mont Genivre from Augusta Taurmorum 
(Turin) to Bng&ntio (Brian^on). It thence 
at first followed the Durance to Ohorgee in 
the Caturiges: whence those who were 
bound for the Southern Provincia (Nimes, 
Orange, &c.) continued by the Durance; 
those who went northwards to Valence, 
Vienne, &c., crossed the Col Bayard by 
Gap, down the valley of the Drao, into the 
valley of the Is6re. This in all probability 
was the route of Hannibal. Pompey pro¬ 
bably shortened the route by taking the Col 
de Lauteret from Briancon after he had 
crossed the Genfcvre. Tnis Col is higher 
than the Gen&vre itself, but a much more 
direct route to Grenoble, and after the time 
of Pompey it became a recognised Roman 
road.—A North of the Genivre is the pass 
of Mont Cenis, which also belongs to the 
Alpes Oottiae. There is little doubt that 
over this, or rather over the Petit Mont 
Oenis, from Susa ( Segusio ) was a route 
used by the Romans: here probably Caesar 
passed to Gallia Ulterior ( B.G . i. 10). The 
pass descends by the valloy of the Arc, 
through the territory of the Centrones into 
the valley of the Isfere.— 5. Per Alpes 
Oraias: this is the pass of the Little St. 
Bernard, from the plain of the Po at Ivrea, 
through the defiles of the valley of Aosta, 
then from Aosta (Augusta Praetoria) over 
the pass to B. St. Maurice (Bergintrum), 
and by the valley of the Isfere, directly to 
Vienne or northwards to Geneva.—6. Per 
Alpes Penninas: the Great St. Bernard, 
from Martigny ( Octodurus ) to Aosta.— 
7. Per Alpes Bnaeticas, from Brigantia 
on L. Constance to Mediolanum (Milan). 
This passage had two alternative routes: 
a, most direct, by Curia (Ooire) over the 
Julier pass as far as Bivium (Bivio), 
thence over the Septimer to Casaccia and 
Clovcnna (Chiavenna) ; 6, branching off at 
Bivio by the remainder of the Julier pass 
to Silvaplana, and then by the Maloja to 
Chiavenna, rejoining the Septimer route at 
Casaccia. Both routes pass by Tinnetio 
(Tineen) on the Swiss side. There were 
other passes further to the east, forming 
the lines of communication from Aquileia 
to Raetia, Noricum, and Pannonia. 

ALPHENUS VARUS. (Varus.) 

ALPHESlBOEA (-ae), daughter of Phe- 
geus, and wife of Alcmaeon. 

ALPHEUS (-ei; *A Xfalos; Alfeo), the chief 
river of Peloponnesus, rises at Phylace in 
Arcadia, afterwards sinks underground, 
appears again near Asea, and then mingles 
its waters with those of the Eur&tas. After 


flowing 20 stadia, the two rivers disappear 
underground: the Alpheus again rises at 
Pegae in Arcadia, and increased by many 
affluents, among them the Ladon and the 
Erymanthus, flows NW. through Arcadia 
ana Elis, passing by Olympia, and falls 
into the Ionian sea. The subterranean 
descent of the river gave rise to the stories 
about the river-god Alpheus and the nymph 
Arethusa: that Arethusa was pursued by 
Alpheus, that both were changed to streams 
passing under the sea and at last united in 
Ortygia. In some versions of the story 
it is Artemis instead of Arethusa whom 
Alpheus pursues. 

ALPlNUS. (See under Bibaculus.) 

ALSlUM (-i; Palo), one of the most 
ancient Etruscan townB on the coast near 
Caere. _ 

ALTINUM (-i; adj.; Alfclnas; Altino 
a manufacturing town in the land of the 
Veneti in the N. of Italy, on the road from 
Patavium to Aquileia, the chief emporium 
for all the goods which were sent from 
southern Italy to the countries of the north. 

ALTIS. [Olympia.] 

ALUNTlUM or HALUNTlUM (-i), a 
town on the N. coast of Sicily, between 
Tyndaris and Calacfca. 

ALUS or HALUS, a town in Phthiotia 
in Thessaly, at the extremity of M. Othrys. 

ALlFATTES (-is; 'AXvarnis), king of 
Lydia, b.o. 617-660, succeeded his father 
Sadyattes, and was himself succeeded by 
his son Croesus. He carried on war with 
Miletus from 617 to 612, and with Cyax- 
ares, king of Media, from 690 to 686; an 
eclipse of the sun, which happened in 686, 
during a battle between Alyattes and Cyax- 
ares, led to a peace between them. Aly¬ 
attes drove the Cimmerians out of Asia 
and took Smyrna. 

ALYZlA or ALYZEA, a town in Acar- 
nania near the sea opposite Leucas, with 
a harbour and a temple both saored to 
Heracles. 

AMADOCUS or MEDOCUS, king of the 
Odrysae in Thrace, when Xenophon visited 
the country in b.o. 400. 

AMALTHEA (-ae), the nurse of the in¬ 
ant Zeus in Crete. According to some 
traditions, Amalthea is the goat who suckled 
Zeus, and who was rewarded by being 
placed among the stars. According to 
others, Amalthea was a nymph, daughter 
of Oceanus, Helios, Haemonius, or of the 
Cretan king Melisseus, who fed Zeus with 
the milk of a goat. When this goat broke 
off one of her noms, Amalthea filled it with 
fresh herbs and gave it to Zeus, who placed 
it among the stars. According to other 
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accounts Zeus himself broke off one of the 
horns of the goat Amalfchea, and gave it to 
the daughters of Melisseus, and endowed 
it with the wonderful power of becoming 
filled with whatever the possessor might 
wish. This story is explanatory of the 
celebrated horn of Amalthea, commonly 
called the horn of plenty or cornucopia, 
whioh was used in later times as the symbol 
of plenty in general. 

AMALTHEUM or AMALTHEA, a villa 
of Atticus on the river Thy amis in Epirus. 

AMANTlA (-ae; Nivitza), a Greek town 
and district in Ulyricum, E. of Oricum. 

AMANUS (-i; Almadagh) y a branch of 
Mt. Taurus, which runs from the head of 
the Gulf of Issus NE. to the principal 
chain, dividing Syria from Cilicia and Cap¬ 
padocia. There were two passes in it: the 
one, called the Syrian Gates, near the sea; 
the other, called the Amanian Gates, fur¬ 
ther to the N. 

AMARDI or MABDI, a warlike tribe on 
the S. shore of the Caspian Sea. 

AMARYNCEUS (’Afiapvyxevi) f a chief of 
the Eleans, whose son Diores (Amaryn- 
cldes) took part in the Trojan war. 

AMARYNTHUS (’a fiapwOos), a town in 
Euboea seven stadia from Eretria, to which 
it belonged, with a celebrated temple of 
Artemis. 

AMAsENUS (-i; Amaseno), a river in 
Latium, rises in the Volscian mountains, 
flows by Privernum, and after being joined 
by the Ufens (Ufente) y falls into the sea 
between Circeii and Terracina. 

AMASIA or -EA ( Amasiah ), the capital 
of the kings of Pontus, a strongly fortified 
city on both banks of the river Iris, the 
birthplace of Mithridates the Great and of 
the geographer Strabo. 

AMASIS. 1. King of Egypt, b.c. 572-528 
[the Egyptian Aahmes IIJ. When the ex¬ 
pedition of Apries against Cyrene had failed 
[Apries], Amasis, whom he had trusted 
to quell the mutinous troops, became 
their leader and defeated his master. For 
six years he reigned jointly with Apries, 
and then put him to death. He favoured 
the Greeks, and restored Naucratis as a 
settlement for Greek traders in the Delta. 
—2. A Persian, sent in the reign of Cam- 
byses (b.c. 626) against Cyrene, took Barca, 
but dia not succeed in taking Cyrene. 

AMASTRIS (-is). 1. Wife of Xerxes, and 
mother of Artaxerxes I.— 2. Also called 
AmcutrinZt niece of Darius, the last king 
of Persia. She married, 1. Craterus; 2. 
Dionysius, tyrant of Heraclea in Bi tJiynia, 
b.c. 822; and 8. Lysiraachus, b.c. 802. 


AMASTRIS (Amasera), a large city, 
with two harbours, on tho coast of Paph- 
lagonia, built by Amastris. after her sepa¬ 
ration from Lysimachus (about b.c. 300), 
on tho site of tho old town of Sesilmus, 
which name the citadel retained. 

AMATA, wife of king Latinus and 
mother of Lavinia, opposed Lavinia being 
iven in marriage to Aeneas, because she 
ad already promised her to Turnus. 
When she heard that Turnus had fallen in 
battle, she hung herself. 

AMATHUS (-unfcis; Limasol) y an an¬ 
cient town on tne S. coast of Cyprus, with 
a celebrated temple of Aphrodite, who was 
hence called Amathnsla. 

AMATlUS, sumaincd Pscudomarius , 
originally an oculist. Pretended to be 
either the son or grandson of the great 
Marius, and was put to death by Antony in 
b.c. 44. 

AmAzONES (-um), a mythical race of 
warrior women who engaged in battle with 
different Greek heroes, according to 
various local traditions. Their especial 
country in legend was in Pontus, near 
the river Thermodon, where, by some 
accounts, the Naiad Harmonia had home 
them to Ares, and where they founded the 
city Tliemiscyra, in the neighbourhood of 
the modern Trebizond; but there were 
traditions also connecting them with other 
places, e.g. y Colchis, Thrace, and Scythia. 
The following are tho chief legends about 
the Amazons. In Homer they are said to 
have invaded Lycia in the reign of Iobates, 
but were destroyed by Bellerophontes, who 
happened to bo staying at the kind’s court. 
They also invaded Phrygia, and fought 
with the Phrygians and Trojans when 
Priam was a young man. In later epic 
poets their queen Penthosiloa is the ally of 
Priam, but in the period of the war after 
the close of the Iliad, when she was slain 
by Achilles. This is a favourite subject in 
art. The ninth among the labours imposed 
upon Heracles by Eurystheus, was to take 
from Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, 
her girdle. The Athenian story makes 
them invade Attica, penetrating into the 
town itself, in revenge for the attack which 
Theseus had made upon them. They are 
repelled and driven back to Asia by 
Theseus. This was the subject of Micon’s 
icture of the Amazons on the StoaPoikile. 
t is possible that these legends about 
warrior women may have grown out of the 
accounts which reached the Greeks regard¬ 
ing tho life and character of women 
among the northern races of Thrace and 
£}cythia, their free and hardy life, hunting 
and bathing like men. In the Greek 
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sculpture they often wear the chiton with 
the right breast bare, whether on foot or 
on horseback; on the vases their garb is 
Oriental with the Phrygian cap and with 
the Asiatic or the Scythian trousers. Be¬ 
sides the bow they usually carry the double 
battle-axe (the ‘ Amazonia Securis * of 
Horace, Od, iv. 4. 17), and the crescent 
shield. 


later time it joined the Aetolian League and 
was taken by the Romans in b.g. 189. Its 
inhabitants were transplanted to the new 
city of Nicopolib, founded by Augustus 
after the battle of Actium, B.O. 81. 

AMBRAClUS SINUS (O, of Arta ), a 
gulf of the Ionian Sea between Epirus and 
Acamonia. 

AMBRONES ( um), a Celtic people, who 



The dying Penthewlea supported by Achilles. (From a sarcophagus found at Salonica.) 


AMBARRl, ft people of Gaul, on the 
Arur ( Sadne ) E. of tho Aedui. 

AMBIANI, a Belgic people, between tho 
Bellovaci and Atrebates, conquered by 
Caesar in b.c. 67. Their chief town was 
Samarobriva, afterwords called Ambiani, 
now Amiens. 

AMBIBARI, on Armoric people in Gaul, 
near the modem Ambicrcs in Normandy 
(Caes. B. O. vii. 76). 

AMBlORIX (-Tgis), a chief of the Ebu- 
rones in Gaul, cut to pieces, in conjunction 
with Cativolcus, the Roman troops under 
Sabinns and Cotta, b.c. 64. 

AMBIYARETI, tho clientes or vassals 
of the Aedui, probably dwelt N. of them. 

AMBIVARITI, a Gallic people, W. of the 
Maas, in the neighbourhood of Namur. 

AMBRAClA (-ae; .^4rta), a town on tho 
left bank of the Arachthus, 80 stadia from 
the coast, N. of the Ambracian Gulf, was 
originally included in Acam&nia, but after¬ 
wards in Epirus. It was colonised by the 
Corinthians about B.O. 660. Pyfcrhus made 
it the capital of his kingdom, and adorned 
it with public buildings and statues. At & 


joined the Cimbri and Toutones in their 
invasion of the Roman dominions; and v ore 
defeated by Marius near Aquae Sextiae 
(Aix) B.c. 102. 

AMBRYSUS or AMPHRYSUS (-i), a 
town in Phocis strongly fortified, S. of M. 
Parnassus. 

^ AMENANUS (i-), a river in Sicily near 
Catana, sometimes dried up for years to¬ 
gether [nunc fiuit , interdum sup pres* is 
fontibus arct , Ov. Met. xv. 280) possibly 
! owing to volcanic changes in Etna, at 
whose foot it rises. 

AMERlA(-ao; Amerlnus; Amelia ), an 
ancient town in Umbria, and amunicipium, 
tho birthplace of Sex. Roscius defended by 
Cicero, was situate in a district rich in 
vines. 

AMERlOLA (-ae), a town in the land of 
the Sabines. 

AMESTRATUS (-i} Mistretta). a town 
in the N. of Sicily. 

AMlDA (-ae ; Diarbekr), a town in So* 
phene (Armenia Major) on the upper Tigris. 

AMILCAR, [Hamilcab.] 



AMINIAS. 


AMPHIARAUS. 


AMlNlAS (-ae; Was), brother of 
Aeschylus, distinguished himself at the 
battle of Salamis, b.c. 480. 


into a vine. A marble group now in the 
British Museum represents Dionysus with 
Ampelus half changed into a vine. 


AMISlA or AMISlUS (Eras), a river in 
Northern Germany. 

AMtSODARUS, a king of Lycia, who 
brought up the monster Cliimaera; his 
sons Atymnius and Maris were slain at 
Troy by the sons of Nestor. 

AMISUS (-i; 8amsun), a large city on 
the coast of Pontus, on a bay of tho Euxine 
Sea, called after it (Amisenus Sinus). 

AMITERNUM ( Torre d'Amiterno ), an 
ancient Sabine town on tho Atemus, under 
the highest of the Apennines. It was the 
birthplace of Sallust. 

AM MIAN US MARCELLlNUS, by birth 
a Greek, and a native of Syrian Antioch, 
served at an early age among the imperial 
bodyguards. He attended the emperor 
JLilian in his campaign against the Persians 
(a.d. 863). Eventually he established 
himself at Rome, and wrote a history of the 
Roman empire from a.d. 96 to a.d. 378, of 
which 18 books survive. 

AMMON, more correctly AMON or 
AMUN, the supreme god of tho Egyptians 
according to the Theban theology. His 
worship spread in Greece, being identified 
with that of Zeus; so that he became 
Zevs 'Afifiuiv, and to the Romans Jupiter 
Ammon. The oracle of the Ammonium, 
to which tradition gave tho same origin as I 
that of Dodona, gained much influence 
with the Greeks after Alexander’s visit, 
and sacred embassies were scut to it. 

AMMONIUM. [Oasis.] 

AMNlSUS (-i), a town in tho N. of Crete 
and the harbour of Cnossus, situated on 
a river of tho same name, the nymphs of 
which were called Amnlslddcs. 

AMOR. [Ekos.] 

AMORGUS (- i; Amuryo ), an island in the 
Grecian Archipelago, one of the Sporades, 
the birthplace of Simonides, and under the 
Roman emperors a place of banishment. 

AM PE or AMPELONE, a town at the 
mouth of the Tigris, where Darius I. 
planted the Milesians whom lie removed 
from their own city after the Ionian revolt. 

AMPELUS, the personification of the 
vine. He was a beautiful youth, son of a 
satyr and a nymph, and beloved by Diony¬ 
sus. According to Ovid {Fasti iii. 407), he 
was killed by falling from a vine branch, 
and was placed, as Yindemitor, in the 
stars; in another legend he was changed 



Dionysus an<l Ampelus (tho personified vine). (From 
a marble group in the British Museum.) 

AMPELUS, a promontory of the penin¬ 
sula Sithonia in Macedonia. 

AMPfiLUSIA (C. Espnrtel), tho pro- 
montory at the W. end of tho S. or African 
coast of tho Eretum Gaditanum (Straits 
of Gibraltar). 

AMPHIARAUS (-i), son of Oicles and 
Hypermnestra, was descended on liis 
father's side from the famous seer Melam- 
pus, and was himself a great prophet. By 
his wife Eriphyle, the sister of Adrastus, 
he was the father of Alomaeon, Amphi- 
lochus, Eurydice, and Demonassa. He 
took part in the hunt of the Calydonian 
boar, and the Argonautic voyage. He also 
joined Adrastus in the expedition against 
Thebes, although he foresaw its fatal ter¬ 
mination, through the persuasions of his 
wife Eriphyle, who had been induced to 
persuade her husband by the necklace of 
Harmonia which Polynices had given her. 
During the^ war against Thebes, Amphi- 
araus fought bravely, but could not escape 
his fate. Pursued by Periclymenus, ne 
fled towards the river Ismeuqs, and the 
earth swallowed him up together with his 
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cli&riot, before he was overtaken by his 
enemy. Zeus made him immortal, and 
henceforth he was worshipped as a hero. 
Near Oropus his temple gave oracles through 
dreams. 

AMPHICAEA or AMPHICLEA (-«>), 
a town in the N. of Phocis. 

AMPHICTYON (-onis). The mythical 
founder of the Ampliictyonic council, son 
of Deucalion. 

AMPHlLOCHlA (-ae), the country of 
the Amphilochi, an Epirot race, at the E. 
end of the Ambracian gulf. Their chief 
town was Argos Amphilochicum. 

AMPHIlOCHUS (-i; A/i^iAox^c)) son of 
Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, and brother 
of Alcmaeon. He took an active part 
in the expedition of the Epigoni against 
Thebes, assisted his brother in the murder 
of their mother [Alcmaeon] , and after¬ 
wards fought against Troy, and was in 
the wooden horse. On his return from 
Troy, he first went to his native place, 
Argos, and thence founded Argos Amphilo¬ 
chicum on the Ambracian gulf. 

AMPHILYTUS (-i; A/u^h'Avtos), a seer in 
the time of Peisistratus (b.c. 669). 

AMPHlON (-onis). 1. Son of Zeus and 
Antiope, and twin brother of Zethus. 
They grew up among shepherds, ignorant 
of their birth. Hermes gave a lyre to Am- 
phion, who henceforth practised song and 
music, while his brother spent his time in 
hunting and tending the flocks. Having 
leamt their origin, they marched against 
Thebes, where Lycus reigned, who had 
married their mother Antiope, and then 
put her away and married Dirce in her 
stead. They took the city, and as Lycus 
and Dirce had treated their mother with 
great cruelty, the two brothers killed them 
both. They put Dirce to death by tying 
her to a bull. After they had obtained 
possession of Thebes, they fortified it by a 
wall. It is said that when Amphion played 
his lyre, the stones moved of their own 
accord and formed the wall. (‘ Movit 
Amphion lapides canendo’; Hor. Od. iii. 
11.) Amphion afterwards married Niobe. 

AMPHIPOLIS (-is), a town in Mace¬ 
donia on the left or eastern bank of the 
Strymon, just below its egress from the 
lake Cercinitis, and about 3 miles from the 
sea. The Strymon flowed almost round j 
the town. It was originally called 'Ewea 
oSol, ‘the Nine Ways,’ and belonged to the 
Edonians, a Thracian people. In 437 the 
Athenians colonised it. It was one of the 
most important of the Athenian posses¬ 
sions, being advantageously situated for 
rade on a navigable river in the midst of a 


fertile country, and near the gold mines of 
M. Pangaeus. Hence the indignation of 
the Athenians when it fell into the hands 
of Brasidas (b.c. 424) and of Philip (368). 

AMPHISSA (-ae; Salona), one of the 
chief towns of the Locri Ozolae on the 
borders of Phocis, 7 miles from Delphi. 
In consequence of the Sacred “War de¬ 
clared against Amphissa by the Amphic- 
tyons, the town was destroyed by Philip, 
b.c. 388, but it was soon afterwards rebuilt. 

AMPHITRITE (-es), a Nereid or an 
Oceanid, wife of Poseidon and goddess of 
the sea. In the Odyssey Amphitrite is 
merely the name of the sea. 

AMPHITRYON (-onis ; ’A/u^irptW)* 
[Alcmene.] 

AMPHRYSUS (-i; A fx<f>pv<r6s). 1. A small 
river in Thessaly which flowed into the 
Pagasaean gulf, on the banks of which 
Apollo fed the herds of Admetus {pastor 
ah AmphrysOfYe rg. Georq. iii. 2).—2. See 
Ambrysus. 



AMPSAGA (-ae), a river of N. Africa, 
which divided Numidia from Mauretania 
Sitifenais. 
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AMPSANCTUS or AMSANCTUS LA- 
CUS {Logo d'Anaanti or Mufiti ), a small 
lake in Samnium, near Aeculanum, four 
miles from the modern Frigento. Sul¬ 
phurous vapours arose from it. 

AMPlfCUS TA/ixiruicos). 1. SonofPelias, 
husband of Chloris, and father of the 
famous seer Mopsus, who is hence called 
Ampycides .—2. Son of Iapetus, a bard 
and priest of Ceres, killed by Phineus at 
the marriage of Perseus. 

AMULlUS. [Romulus.] 

AMYCLAE (-arum ; *A/iv«Aat). 1. an 
ancient town of Laconia on the Eurotas, 
20 stadia SE. of Sparta. It is said to have 
been the abode of Tyndarus, and of Castor 
and Pollux, who are hence called Aniyclaei 
Fratres. A little before the first Messonian 
war the town was taken and destroyed by 
the Lacedaemonians under Teleclus. The 
tale ran that the inhabitants had been so 
often alarmed by false reports of the 
approach of the enemy, that they passed a 
law that no one should speak of the enemy ; 
and accordingly when the Lacedaemonians 
at last came, and no one dared to announce 
their approach, ‘ Amyclao perished through 
silence: ’ hence arose the proverb, Amyclis 
ipsia tacitumior. Amyclae was memor¬ 
able for the festival of the Hyacinthia, cele¬ 
brated at the place annually, and by the 
temple and statue of Apollo, who was 
hence called Amyclaeus. —2. An ancient 
town of Latium, E. of Terracina, on the 
Sinus Amyclanus. In the time of Augustus 
the town had disappeared; the inhabitants 
were said to have deserted it on account of 
its being infested by serpents; but when 
Virgil (Aen. x. 664) speaks of tacitae 
Amyclae , ho probably transfers to this town 
the epithet belonging to the Amyclae in 
Laconia. 

AMYcLIDES, a name of Hyacinthus, 
as the son of Amyclas. 

AmYCUS (-i; *A fivKos), son of Poseidon 
and Bithynis, king of the Bebryces, "was 
celebrated for his skill in boxing. When 
the Argonauts came to his dominions, 
Pollux accepted his challenge and killed 
him. 

iMtDON ( -onis ; ''Afivtioiv)) a town in 
Macedonia on the river Axius. 

AMYM5NE (-es), one of the daughters 
of Danaus, and mother of Nauplius. 

AMYNANDER (-ri), king of the Atha- 
manes in Epirus, an ally of the Romans in 
their war with Philip of Macedonia, about 
b.q. 198, but an ally of Antiochus, b.c. 189. 

AMYNTAS(-ae; ’A^vvTay). 1. 1. King of 
Macedonia, reigned from about B.c. 640 
to 600, and was succeeded by his son 


Alexander I.— 2. II. King of Macedonia, 
son of Philip, the brother of Perdiccas II., 
obtained the throne of Macedonia b.c. 393 
by the murder of the usurper Pausanias. 
He died b.c. 370, and left by his wife 
Eurydice three sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, 
and the famous Philip. 

AMYNTOR. [PntENix.] 

AMYRTAEUS (-i; 'A/utvpraioy), an Egyp¬ 
tian, assumed the title of king, and jomed 
Inarus the Libyan in the revolt against 
the Persians in b.c. 460. They at first 
defeated the Persians, but were subse¬ 
quently totally defeated, 456. Amyrtaeus 
escaped, and maintained himself as king 
in the marshy districts of Lower Egypt, 
till about 414, when the Egyptians expelled 
the Persians, and Amyrtaeus reigned six 
years. 

AMYTHAON (-5nis; 'A/it0aa>»/), son of 
Cretheus and Tyro, father of Bias and of 
the Beer Melampus, who is hence called 
Amythd&nlus. 

ANABURA, a town of Pisidia. It stood 
NW. of Antioclieia and SW. of the river 
Lalandus. 

ANACHARSIS (-is), a Scythian of 
princely rank, left his native country to 
travel in pursuit of knowledge, and came 
to Athens, about b.c. 694, where he became 
acquainted with Solon. The fame of his 
wisdom was such, that he was reckoned 
by some among the seven sages. He was 
killed by his brother Saulius on his return 
to his native country. 

ANACREON (-ontis), a Greek lyric poet, 
born at Teos, in Asia Minor. He removed 
from his native city, with the great body of 
its inhabitants, to Abdera, in Thrace, when 
Teos was taken by the Persians (about B.c. 
540), but lived chiefly at Samos, under the 
patronage of .Polycrates. After the death 
of Poly crates (622), he went to Athens at 
the invitation of the tyrant Hipparchus. 
He died at the age of 85, choked, as was 
said, by a grape-stone, probably about 478. 
He writes in singularly melodious rhythm 
of love and wine; but only a few genuine 
fragments of his poems have come down to 
us. A great number of love songs and 
drinking songs which bear his name, are 
of various authorship and dates. 

ANACTORlUM (-i), a town in Acar- 
nania, built by the Corinthians, at the 
entrance of the Ambracian gulf. 

ANAGNlA (-ae; adj.; Anagnlnus; 
Anagni ), an ancient town of Latium, the 
ohief town of Homici. It lay in a very 
beautiful and fertile country on a hill, 
at the foot of which the Via Lavicana 
and Via Fraenestina united. In the 
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neighbourhood Cioero had an estate, 
Anagninum. 

XNlPHl (-es; Anaph t), a small island 
in the S. of the Aegean sea, E. of Thera, 
with a temple of Apollo, who was hence 
called Anaphius. 

ANAPUS. 1. A river in Acamania, 
flowing into the Achelous.—2. (Anapo), a 
river in Sicily, flowing into the sea S. of 
Syracuse through the marshes of Lysi- 
mella. 

ANARTES or -TI, a people of Dacia, 
N. of the Theiss. 

ANAS Gae; Quadiana ), one of the chief 
rivers of Spain, rises in Celtiberia in the 
mountains near Laminium, forms the 
boundary between Lusitania and Baetica. 

ANAURUS (-i), a river of Thessaly 
flowing into the Pagasaean gulf. 

ANAVA j-orum), an ancient city of 
Great Phrygia, on the salt lake of the same 
name, between Celaenae and Colossae. 

ANAXAGORAS (-aeh a Greek philoso- 

g her of the Ionian .scnool, was born at 
lazomenae in Ionia, b.c. 500. He gave 
up his property to his relations, and went 
to Athens at the age of 20; here he re¬ 
mained 80 years, and became the intimate 
friend and teacher of the most eminent 
men of the time, among them Pericles 
and Euripides. His doctrines, which dis¬ 
sented from the popular religion, gave 
offence, and he was accused of impiety. 
The eloquence of Pericles saved Anaxa¬ 
goras from death, but he was sentenced 
to pay a fine of five talents, and to quit 
Athens. He retired to Lampsacus, where 
he died in 428, at the age of 72. 

ANAXANDRlDES. 1. Son of Theo- 
pompus, king of Sparta (Hdt. viii. 181).— 
2. King of Sparta, son of Leon, reigned 
from about b.c. 660 to 520. 

ANAXARCHUS (-i), a philosopher of 
Abdera, of the school of Democritus, ac¬ 
companied Alexander into Asia (b.c. 834). 
After the death of Alexander (323), Anaxar- 
chus was thrown by shipwreck into the 
power of Nicocreon, king of Salamis in 
Cyprus, to whom he had given offence, 
and who had him pounded to death in a 
stone mortar. 

ANAXArETE (-es), a maiden of Cyprus, 
who so scorned tne love of Iphis that he 
hanged himself at her door in despair. 
Aphrodite changed her into a stone statue. 

ANAXlBlUS, the Spartan admiral 
stationed at Byzantium on the return of 
the Cyrean Greeks from Asia, B.c. 400. 
In 889 he succeeded Dercyllidas in the 
command in the Aegean, but fell in a 


battle against Iphicrates, near Antandrus, 
in 888. 

ANAXlLAUS or ANAXlLAS, Tyrant 
of Rhegium, of Messenian origin, took 
possession of Zande in Sicily about b.c. 
494, peopled it with fresh inhabitants, and 
changed its name into Messene. 

ANAXIMANDER (-ri), of Miletus, was 
bom b.c. 610, and died 647, in his 64th 
year. He was one of the earliest philoso¬ 
phers of the Ionian school, and the im¬ 
mediate successor of Thales, its first 
founder. He seems to have been the 
earliest of the Greeks to oonstruct a 
geographical map. 

ANAXIMENES (-is), of Miletus, the 
third in the series of Ionian philosophers, 
bom about 670 b.c. 

ANAZARBUS (-i; Anasarba), a con¬ 
siderable city of Cilicia Campestris, on the 
left bank of the river Pyramus, at the 
foot of a mountain of the same name. 
Augustus gave it the name of Caesarea 
ad Anazarbum. 

ANCAEUS(-i; ’Aykcuos). 1. Son of the 
Arcadian Lycurgus and father of Agapenor. 
He was one of the Argonauts, and took 
part in the Calydonian hunt, in which he 
was killed by the boar.—2. Son of Poseidon 
and Astypalaea. He became the helms¬ 
man of the ship Argo after the death of 
Tiphys. A well-known proverb is said to 
have originated with this Ancaeus. He 
had been told by a seer that he would not 
live to taste the wine of his vineyard; 
and when he was afterwards on the point 
of drinking a cup of wine, the growth of 
his own vineyard, he laughed at the seer, 
who, however, answered, ™AAd ^erafv weAet, 
kv\ikos xal a/cpov, ‘ There is many a 

slip between the cup and the lip.’ At the 
same instant Ancaeus was informed that a 
wild boar was near. He put down his cup, 
went out against the animal, and was 
killed by it. 

Q. ANCHARlUS, tribune of the plebs, 
b.c. 69, took an active part in opposing the 
agrarian law of Caesar. He was praetor in 
66, and succeeded L. Piso in the province 
of Macedonia. 

ANCHlALE (-es), 1. (. ATtiali ), a town 
in Thrace on the Black Sea, on the borders 
of Moesia.—2. Also ANCHIALOS, an 
ancient city of Cilicia, W. of the Cydnus. 

ANCHISES (-ae), son of Capya and 
Themis, the daughter of Hus, king of 
Dardanus on Mount Ida. He was beloved 
by Aphrodite, by whom he became the 
father of Aeneas. He boasted of his 
union with the goddess, and was struck 
by lightning, which, according to some 
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traditions, killed, but according to others 
only blinded him. Virgil in his Aeneid 
makes Anchises survive the capture of 
Troy, and Aeneas carries his father on 
his shoulders from the burning city. In 
theVirgilian story Anchises died soon after 
the first arrival of Aeneas in Sicily, and 
was buried on mount Eryx. 

ANCONA or ANCON {Ancona), a town 
in Picenum on the Adriatic sea, lying in a 
bend of the coast between two promon¬ 
tories, and hence called Ancon or an 



Coin of ..pironii in Italy. 

Obv. t head of Aphrodite ; rev ., lx*nt arm holding a 
l>alm branch. 


‘ elbow/ It was built by the Syracusans, 
who settled there about b.c. 892. It 
possessed an excellent harbour, completed 
by Trajan, and it carried on an active 
trade with the opposite coast of Illyricum. 

ANCUS MARClUS, fourth legendary 
king of Rome, reigned 21 years, b.c. 
G40-G16, and is said to havo been the son 
of Numa’s daughter. Ho conquered the 
Latins, took many Latin towns, trans¬ 
ported the inhabitants to Rome, and gave 
them the Aventine to dwell on : these con¬ 
quered Latins formed the original Plebs. 
He was succeeded by Tarquinius Priscus. 

ANCYRA (-ae; ” AyKvpa ; Angora or 
Kngitri), a city of Galatia in Asia Minor. 
It was an important junction of roads, 
both pre-Roman and Roman, especially 
the roads from Byzantium and Clialcedon 
to Tuviuni and Armenia beyond the Halys, 
and the roads southwards to Cilicia and 
westwards to Sardis. It was originally the 
chief city of a Gallic tribe named the 
Tectosages, who came from the S. of 
France. When Augustus recorded the 
chief events of his life on bronze tablets at 
Rome, the citizens of Ancyra had a copy 
made, which was cut on marble blocks 
and j>laced at Ancyra in a temple dedi¬ 
cated to Augustus and Rome. This in¬ 
scription is called tho Monumentum (or 
Mar?nor) Ancyrannm. 

ANDANlA (-ae), a town in Messenia, 
between Megalopolis and Messene, the 
capital of the kings of the race of the 
Leleges, abandoned by its inhabitants in 
the second Messenian war, and from that 
time a mere village. 


ANDfiCXVI, ANDEgAVI, ANDES, a 
Gallic people N. of the Loire, with a town 
of the same name, also called Juliomagus, 
now Angers, 

ANDERIDA, a Roman station in Sonth 
Britain on the site of Pevensey in Sussex. 
The district Andcrida (which is said to be 
named from a Celtic word andred , mean¬ 
ing uninhabited or ‘ forest ’ land) formed 
a wide tract of the Weald of Kent and 
Sussex, extending into Hampshire. 

ANDERlTUM (Anterieux), a town of 
the Gabali in Aquitania. 

ANDES, a pagus or township near 
Mantua, tho birthplace of Virgil. 

AND5cIDES (-is; ’AvSokiStjs). 1. Son 
of Leogoras, who fought against the Peisis- 
■ tratidae. He was one of the envoys for 
j Iho truce with Sparta, b.c. 445, and held 
command witli Glaucon at Corcyra, B.c. 
435.—2. Grandson of tlio preceding, son 
of another Leogoras, was the second in 
date of the Ten Attic Orators. He was 
born about b.c. 440. In 415 he was im¬ 
plicated in the charge of mutilating the 
He mine (he does not seem to have been 
connected witli the other charge of pro¬ 
faning the mysteries), and being denounced 
by Diocleides along with liis father and 
other relations and supposed accomplices 
(42 in all) was imprisoned. To save these 
persons ho revealed what he knew : viz., 
that certain persons previously named by 
Teucros, and four others, were guilty, and 
escaped capital punishment, but was 
exiled. He despatched com from Cyprus 
to Athens, which facilitated his return to 
Athens in 410, and it was at this tirqe that 
ho delivered tho speech still extant, On 
his lieturn. Ho was thus driven into 
exilo a third time, and went to reside at 
Elis. In 403 he again returned to Athens 
upon the overthrow of the tyranny of the 
Thirty by Thrasybulus. He was now 
allowed to remain quietly at Athens for 
the next four years, but in 399 his enemies 
accused him of having profaned the 
mysteries: ho defended himself in the 
oration still extant, On the Mysteries , and 
was acquitted. In 391 he was sent as 
ambassador to Sparta to conclude a peace, 
which on his return in 390 he defended 
unsuccessfully in the extant speech On the 
Peace with Lacedaemon. 

ANDRAEMON (-onis j ’A vSpaCauiv). 1. 
Husband of Gorge, daughter of Oeneus 
king of Calydon, in Aetolia, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded, and father of Thoas, who is hence 
called Andraemonides.— 2. Son of Oxylus. 
and husband of Dryope, who was mother of 
Amphissus by Apollo. 
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ANDROCLUS, the slave of a Roman 
noble, was sentenced to be exposed to the 
wild beasts in the circus; but a lion which 
was let loose upon him greeted him with 
affection. It appeared that Androclus, 
while he was in Africa, had run away from 
his master, and had taken refuge in a cave 
from the heat of the sun. A lion entered, 
apparently in great pain, went up to him 
ana held out his paw. Androclus found 
that a thorn had pierced it, which he drew 
out. They lived together for some time in 
the cave, the lion catering for his bene¬ 
factor. But at last Androclus left the 
cave, was apprehended by soldiers, 
brought to Rome, and condemned to the 
wild beasts. He was pardoned and pre¬ 
sented with the lion, which he used to lead 
about the city. 

ANDROgEOS (’Avfi/xJyews), son of Minos 
and Pasiphae, or Crete, conquered all his 
opponents in the games of the Panathenaea 
at Athens. This extraordinary good luck, 
however, became the cause of his destruc¬ 
tion, though the mode of his death is 
related differently. According to some 
accounts Aegeus, fearing his strength, sent 
him to fight against the Marathonian bull, 
who killed him; according to others, he 
was assassinated by his defeated rivals on 
his road to Thebes. A third account related 
that ho was assassinated by Aegeus him¬ 
self. Minos made war on the Athenians, 
and imposed upon them the tribute of seven 
youths and seven maidens, from which they 
were delivered by Theseus. 

ANDROMACHE (-es), a daughter of 
r Eetion, king of the Cilician Thebes. Her 
father and her seven brothers were slain by 
Achilles at the taking of Thebes, and her 
mother, who had purchased her freedom by 
a largo ransom, was killed by Artemis. 
She was married to Hector, by whom she 
had a son Scamandrius (Astyanax). On 
the talcing of Troy her son was hurled from 
the wall of the city, and Bhe herself fell to 
the share of Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus), the 
son of Achilles, who took her to Epirus, 
and to whom she bore three sons, Molossus, 
Pielus, and Pergamus. She afterwards 
married Helenus, a brother of Hector, who 
ruled over Chaonia, a part of Epirus, and 
to whom she bore Cestrinus. 

ANDROMEDA (-ae), daughter of the 
Aethiopian king Cepheus and Cassiopea. 
Her mother boasted that the beauty of her 
daughter surpassed that of the Nereids, 
who prevailed on Poseidon to visit the 
oountry by an inundation and a sea- 
monster. The oracle of Ammon promised 
deliverance if Andromeda was given up to 
the monster; and Cepheus, obliged to 


yield to the wishes of his people, chained 
Andromeda to a rock. Here she was found 
and saved by Perseus, who slew the 
monster and obtained her aB his wife. She 
had been promised to Phineus, who 
attacked Perseus at the wedding and was 
slain. 

ANDRONlCUS (-i). LIYlUS, the 
earliest Roman poet, was a Greek, probably 
a native of Tarentum. He was brought to 
Rome B.o. 275 and became the slave of M. 
Livius Salinator, by whom he was freed, 
and from whom he received the Roman 
name Livius. He was employed by M. 
Livius to teach his sons (and perhaps other 
children), and for the benefit of his pupils 
translated the Odyssey into Saturnian 
verse, of which some fragments remain. 
He also translated tragedies and a few 
comedies from the Greek. His first play 
was acted b.c. 240, and he himself was one 
of the actors. In b.o. 207 he was appointed 
by the Pontifex to write a poem on the 
victory at Sena. He cannot be called an 
original poet, but he gave the first impulse 
to Latin literature. Prom Horace (Ep. ii. 
1. 69) we learn that his poems, probably 
the translation of the Odyssey in particular, 
long remained a school-book. 

ANDROS (-i; Andro ), the most nor¬ 
therly and one of th« largest islands of the 
Cyclades, SE. of Euboea, 21 miles long and 
8 broad. The Andrians founded colonies 
at Acanthus and Staglra about b.o. 654. 
Andros was celebrated for its wine, whence 
the whole island was regarded as sacred to 
Dionysus. 

AGITES (-ae; A?ighista) } a river in 
Macedonia, flowing into the Strymon. 

ANGlTlA or ANGUlTlA, a goddess wor- 
shipped by the Marsians and Marrubians, 
who lived about the shores of the lake 
Fucinus. Originally an Italian deity; she 
was later called a sister of Medea, or 
identified with Medea herself. 

ANGLI or ANGLII, a German people 
of the race of the Suevi, on the left bank of 
the Elbe, afterwards passed over with the 
Saxons into Britain, which was called after 
them England. [Saxones.] 

ANGRIVARll (-orum), a German people 
dwelling on both sides of the Visurgis 
( Weser ). 

ANlCETUS (-i), afreedman of Nero, and 
formerly his tutor, was employed by the 
emperor in the execution of many of his 
crimes; he was afterwards banished to 
Sardinia, where he died. 

ANICIUS GALLUS. [Gallub.] 
ANlGRUS (-i ; Mavro-Potamo ), a small 
river in the Triphylian Elis, the Miny&iut 
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(MwrjCos) of Homer (II. xi. 721). Its 
waters are sulphurous. This, according to 
the legend, was caused by the wounded 
Centaurs bathing in it to wash out the 
poison from the arrows of Heracles. 

ANlO (Gen. Anienis; Teverons or 
VAniene ), a river, the most celebrated of 
the tributaries of the Tiber, rises in the 
mountains of the Hemici near Treba 
(Trevi), flows first NW. and then SW. 
through narrow mountain-valleys, receives 
the brook Digentia (Licenea) above Tibur, 
forms at Tibur beautiful waterfalls (hence 
praeceps Anio , Hor. Od. i. 7,18), and flows, 
torming the boundary between Latium ana 
the land of the Sabines, into the Tiber, 
three miles above Rome, where the town 
of Autemnae stood. The water of the Anio 
was conveyed to Rome by two aqueducts, 
the Anio veins and Anio novus. 

ANlUS ('Aytos), son of Apollo, and priest 
of Apollo at Delos. His mother was 
Rhoio (=pomegranate), daughter of Sta- 
phylus (—grapes), and granddaughter of 
Dionysus. Anius and his wife, Dryope, had 
three daughters, Oeno, Spermo, and Elais, 
to whom Dionysus gave the power of pro¬ 
ducing at will any quantity of wine, corn, 
and oil—whence they were called Oeno - 
trdpae. With these they are said to have 
supplied the Greeks during the first nine 
years of the Trojan war. According to Ovid 
they were changed into doves to escape 
from Agamemnon. 

ANNA, ANNA PERENNA, Anna was 
daughter of Belus and sister of Dido, after 
whose death she fled from Carthage to 
Italy, where she was kindly received by 
Aeneas. She excited the jealousy of 
Lavinia, and being warned in a dream by 
Dido, she fled, and threw herself into the 
river Numicius. Henceforth she was wor¬ 
shipped as the nymph of that river under 
the name of Anna Perenna. Anna Per- 
enna was probably an ancient Italian diety, 
afterwards identified with Anna the sister 
of Dido. Possibly as Anna she repre¬ 
sented the year (arvnus) in its course, and, 
as Perenna , the completed year. 

M. ANNEIUS, legate of M. Cicero dur¬ 
ing his government of Cilicia. 

ANNlUS MlLO. [Milo.] 

ANSER (-eris), a poet of the Augustan 
age, a friend of the triumvir M. Antonius. 
As a writer of light and wanton verse he 
is called procam by Ovid. 

ANSIBARll or AMPSIVARlI, a Ger¬ 
man people, originally dwelt S. of the 
Bructeri, between the sources of the Ems 
and the Weser, and afterwards near the 
Cherusci. 


ANTAEOPOLIS (-is; ’AprcudiroAts), a city 
of Upper Egypt (the Thebais) { on the E 
side of the Nile, one of the chief seats of 
the worship of Osiris. 

ANTAEUS (-ij ‘A^rato*), son of Posei¬ 
don and Ge (the Earth), a mighty giant 
and wrestler in Libya. The strangers who 
came to his country were compelled to 
wrestle with him; the conquered were 
slain, and out of their skulls he built a 
house to Poseidon. He was vanquished by 
Heracles. According to some accounts he 
was invincible as long as he remained in 
contact with his mother earth; therefore 
Heracles lifted him and strangled him in 
the air. 

ANTALClDAS (-ae), a Spartan, son 
of Leon, is chiefly known by the treaty 
concluded with Persia in B.c. 387, usually 
called the peace of Antalcidas, since it was 
the fruit of his diplomacy. According to 
this treaty all the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor, together with Clazomenae and 
Cyprus, were to belong to the Persian 
king; the Athenians were allowed to retain 
only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros: the 
other Greek cities were to be independent. 

ANTANDRUS (-i; Antandro), a city of 
Greek Mysia, on the Adramyttian Gulf, at 
the foot of Mount Ida; an Aeolian colony. 

ANTEA. [Bellerophontes.] 

ANTEMNAE (-arum; adj.; Antemnas, 
atis), an ancient Sabine town at the junc¬ 
tion of the Anio and the Tiber. 

ANTENOR (-oris). 1. Was one of the 
wisest among the elders at Troy, and a 
companion of Priam; he received Mene- 
laus and Odysseus into his house when they 
came to Troy as ambassadors, and advised 
his fellow-citizens to restore Helen to 
Menelaus. In post-Homeric story he is a 
traitor to his country who concerted a plan 
of delivering the city, and even the palla¬ 
dium, into the hands of the Greeks. 
Hence on the capture of Troy he was 
spared by the Greeks. One story is that 
he went with the Heneti to Thrace, and 
thence to the western coast of the Adriatic, 
where he founded Patavium.— 2 . Son of 
Euphranor, an Athenian sculptor, made 
the first bronze statues of Harmodius and 
Aristoglton, which the Athenians set up 
in the Cerameicus, b.c. 509. These statues 
were carried off to Susa by Xerxes, and 
their place was supplied by others made 
either by Callias or Praxiteles. After the 
conquest of Persia, Alexander the Great 
sent the statues back to Athens, where they 
were again set up in the Cerameicus* 

ANTEROS. [Eros.] 
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ANTEVORTA, also called PORRlMA 
ox PRORSA, and Poatvorta, are described 
either as the two sisters or as companions 
of the Roman goddess Carmenta; but 
originally they were only two attributes of 
the one goddess Carmenta, the former de- 
scribing her knowledge of the future, and 
the latter that of the past. 

ANTHEDON (-<Snis), a town of Boeotia 
with a harbour, on the coast of the Eu- 
boean sea, at the foot of M. Messapius, 
said to have derived its name from a 
nymph Anthedon, or from Anthedon, son 
of Glaucus, who was here changed into a 
god. 

ANTHEMOS (-untis ; ’A^e/tioOs), a Mace¬ 
donian town in Chalcidice. 

ANTHEMOslA or ANTHEMUS, a 
city of Mesopotamia, SW. of Edessa, and 
a little E. of the Euphrates. 

ANTHENE (-es), a town in Cynuria, 
in the Peloponnesus. 

ANTHYLLA (’AyfaXA«), a city of Lower 
Egypt, near the mouth of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, below Naucratis. 

ANTlAS, Q. VALERIUS, a Roman 
annsdist, wrote, about B.o. 90, a history of 
Rome from the earliest times. 

ANTICLEA fcae), daughter of Auto- 
lycus, wife of Laertes, and mother of 
Odysseus, died of grief at the long absence 
of her son. 

ANTICYRA. 1. {Asjpra Spitia) y a town 
in Phocis, on a bay of the Crissaean Gulf.— 
2. A town in Thessaly, on the Spercheus, 
not far from its mouth. Both towns were 
celebrated for their hellebore, the chief 
remedy in antiquity for madness (and, 
according to Pliny, for epilepsy). It is not 
to be supposed from Horace A.P. 800 
(* tribus Anticyris ’) that there was a third 
place of the name: he means that even 
three, if they existed, would be too few. 

ANTIGONE (-es), daughter of Oedipus 
by his mother Iocaste, and sister of Ismene, 
and of Eteocles and Polynices. In the 
tragio story of Oedipus Antigone appears as 
a noble maiden, deeply attached to her 
father and brothers. When Oedipus had 
blinded himself, and was obliged to quit 
Thebes, he was accompanied bv Antigone, 
who remained with him till he died in 
Colonus, and then returned to Thebes. 
After her two brothers had killed each 
other in battle, and Creon, the king of 
Thebes, would not allow Polynices to be 
buried, Antigone alone defied the tyrant, 
and buried the body of her brother. Creon 
thereupon ordered her to be shut up in a 
subterranean oave, where she killed herself. 
Haemon, the son of Creon, who was in love 


with her, killed himself by her side. This 
is the story of Sophocles. In a lost Anti • 
gone of Euripides Creon is induced (by the 
intercession of Dionysus) to give her in 
marriage to Haemon, and she bears a son 
named Maeon. 

ANTIGONE A and -lA. 1. ( Tepeleni) y 
a town in Epirus (IUyricum), at the junc¬ 
tion of a tributary with the Aous, and near 
a narrow pass of the Acroceraunian moun¬ 
tains.—2. A Macedonian town in Chalci¬ 
dice.— 3 . See Mantinea. — 4 . A town on the 
Orontes in Syria, founded by Antigonus as 
the capital oi his empire b.c. 30C, but most 
of its inhabitants were transferred by 
Seleucus to Antiochia, which was built in 
its neighbourhood. 

ANTIGONUS (-i). 1 King of Asia, 

sumamed the One-eyed, son of Philip of 
Elymiotis, and father of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes by Stratonlce. He was one of the 
generals of Alexander the Great, and in 
the division of the empire after the death 
of the latter (b.c. 323), he received the pro¬ 
vinces of the Greater Phrygia, Lycia, and 
Pamphylia. On the death of the regent 
Antipater in 819, he aspired to the 
sovereignty of Asia. In 316 he defeated 
Eumenes and put him to death. From 316 
to 811 he carried on war, with varying 
success, against Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassan- 
der, and Lysimachus. By the peace made 
in 811, Antigonus was allowed to have the 
government of all Asia; but peace did not 
last more than a year. After the defeat of 
Ptolemy’s fleet in 806, Antigonus assumed 
the title of king, and his example was fol¬ 
lowed by Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleu* 
ous. In the same year Antigonus, hoping 
to crush Ptolemy, invaded Egypt, but was 
compelled to retreat. His son, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, carried on the war with success 
against Cassander in Greece, but he was 
compelled to return to Asia to the assistance 
of his father, against whom Cassander, 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus had 
formed a fresh confederacy. Antigonus 
and Demetrius were defeated by Lysima- 
chus at the decisive battle of Ipsus in 
Phrygia, in 801. Antigonus fell in the 
battle in the 81st year of his age.— 
2 . GONATAS, son of Demetrius Polior¬ 
cetes, and grandson of the preceding. He 
assumed the title of king of Macedonia 
after his father’s death in Asia, in b.c. 283, 
but he did not obtain possession of the 
throne till 277. He was driven out of his 
kingdom by Pyrrhus of Epirus in 273, but 
recovered it in the following year: he was 
again expelled by Alexander^ the son of 
Pyrrhus, and again recovered his dominions. 
After a long war with Athens he besieged 
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and took the city, and placed a Macedonian 

arrison in it, b.c. 263, He died in 239.— 

. DOSON (so called because he was 
always about to give but never did), 
nephew of the preceding, son of Demetrius 
of Cyrene, and grandson of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. On the death of Demetrius II. 
in B.c. 229, he was left guardian of his son 
Philip, but he married the widow of Deme¬ 
trius, and became king of Macedonia him¬ 
self. Aratus, by an unfortunate policy, 
called in the assistance of Antigonus 
against Sparta, and put him in possession 
of the Acrocorinthus. Antigonus defeated 
Cleomenes at Sellasia in 221, and took 
Sparta. On his return to Macedonia, ho 
defeated the Illyrians, and died a few days 
afterwards (220). 

ANTILIBANUS (Jebel-es-Sheikh or 
Anti-Lebanon ), a mountain on the con¬ 
fines of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria, 
parallel to Libanus (Lebanon), which it 
exceeds in height. Its highest summit is 
M. Hermon. 

ANTILOCHUS (’Am'Aoxos), son of Nes¬ 
tor, accompanied his father to Troy, and 
distinguished himself by his bravery. He 
was slain before Troy by Memnon the 
Ethiopian; according to Pindar he had 
come to help his father, who was hard 
pressed by Memnon, and saved him at the 
cost of his own life. The grief of his 
father at liia death is mentioned b) Horace 
(Od. ii. 9,13). 

ANTlMACHUS (-i). Of Claros or 
Colophon, a Greek epic and elegiac 
poet, was probably a native of Claros, 
but was called a Colophonian, because 
Claros belonged to Colophon (Clarins 
poeta, Ov. Trist. i. 6.1). He flourished 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
war ; his chief work was an epic poem 
of great length called Tliebais . 

ANTINOOPOLIS (-is), a city, built 
by Hadrian, in memory of his favourite 
Antjnotts, on the E. bank of the Nile. 

ANTlNfiUS (-i). A youth of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, bom at Claudiopolis 
in Bithynia, was the favourite of the 
emperor Hadrian, and his companion in 
his journeys. He was drowned in the 
Nile a.d. 122. 

ANTIOCHIA (Avnoxeta), the name of 
several cities of Asia, 16 of which are 
said to have been built by Seleucus I. 
Nicator, and named in honour of his 
father An tiochus. 1. A.EPIDAPHNES, 
or AD DAPHNEM, or AD ORONTEM 
(Antakia), the capital of the Greek 
kingdom of Syria, and long the chief 
city of Asia and perhaps of the world, 


stood on the left bank of the Orontes, 
about 20 miles from the sea, in a beautiful 
valley, about 10 miles long and 6 or. 6 
broad, enclosed by the ranges of Amanus 
on the NW. and Casius on the SE. It 
was built by Seleucus Nicator (who named 
it after his father Antiochus), about b.c. 
300, and peopled chiefly from the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Antigonia. Hence it ob¬ 
tained the name of Tetrapolis (rerpajniAis, 
i.e. 4 cities ). It had a considerable com¬ 
merce, the Orontes being navigable up to 
the city, and the high road between Asia 
and Europe passing through it. Under 
the Romans it was metropolis of the pro¬ 
vince and the residence of the proconsuls 
of Syria. Antioch was destroyed by the 
Persian king Cliosroes (a.d. 640), but re¬ 
built by Justinian, who gave it the name of 
Thoupolis (©covttoAis), The ancient walls, 

, which still surround the modern town, are 
i probably those built by Justinian.—2. A. 
] AD MAEANDRUM, a city of Caria, on 
the Maoander, built by Antiochus I. Soter 
on tho site of the old city of Pythopolis.— 
3. A. P1HIDIAE, a city on the borders of 
Phrygia Paroreios and Pisidia; built by 
colonists from Magnesia, mado a colony 
under Augustus, and called Caesarea. It 
was celebrated for the worship and the 
great temple of Men Ascaenus_(the Phrygian 
Mkion-god).— - 4 . A. MARGIANA (Merit), 
a city in the Persian province of Margiana, 
on the river Margus, founded by Alexander, 
and at first called Alexandria; destroyed 
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by the barbarians, rebuilt by Anfciochus I. was defeated by the Romans at Thermo* 
Soter, and called Antiochia. pylae, and compelled to return to Asia ’ 

ms fleet was also vanquished in two en* 
ANTIOCHUS (*i). I. Kings of Syria . gagements. In 190 he was again defeated 
1. SOTER (reigned b.c. 280-261), was the by the Romans under L. Scipio, at Mount 
son of Seleucus Nicator, the founder of Sipylus, near Magnesia, and compelled to 
the Syrian kingdom of the Seleucidae. He sue for peace, winch was granted in 188, 
gained his surname from successful contest on condition of his ceding aU his dominions 
against the Gauls, but eventually fell in E. of Mount Taurus, paying 16,000 Euboio 
battle against them, b.c. 261.— 2. THEOS talents. In order to raise the money to 
(b.c. 261-246), son and successor of No. 1. pay the Romans, he attacked a temple in 
The Milesians gave him the surname of Elymais, but was killed by the people of the 
TheoSy because he delivered them from place (187). He waB succeeded by his son 
their tyrant, Timarchus. He carried on Seleucus Philopator.— 4 . EPIPHANES 
war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of (b.c. 176-164), son of Antiochus III., was 
Egypt, which was brought to a close by his given as a hostage to the Romans in 188, 
putting away his wife Laodlce, and marry- and was released from captivity in 176 
ing Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy, through his brother Seleucus Philopator, 
After the death of Ptolemy, he recalled whom he succeeded in the same year. He 
Laodice, but, in revenge for the insult she carried on war against Egypt from 171 to 
had received, she caused Antiochus and 168 with great success, in order to obtain 
Berenice to be murdered. During the Coele-Syria and Palestine, which had been 
reign of Antiochus, Arsaces founded the given as a dowry with his sister, and he 
Parthian empire (260) and Theodotus was preparing to lay siege to Alexandria in 
established an independent kingdom at 168, when the Romans compelled him to 
Bactria. He was succeeded by his son retire. He endeavoured to root out the 
Seleucus Callinicus. His younger Bon Jewish religion and to introduce the wor- 
Antiochus Hierax also assumed the crown, ship of the Greek divinities; but this 
and carried on war Borne years with his attempt led to a rising of the Jewish 
brother. [Seleucus II.]—8. The GREAT people, under Mattathias and his heroic 
(b.c. 223-187), second son of Seleucus Cal- sons the Maccabees, which Antiochus was 
linicus, succeeded to the throne on the unable to put down. He died b.c. 163, in 
death of his brother Seleucus Ceraunus, the course of an unsuccessful campaign, at 
when he was only in his fifteenth year. He Tabae in Persia, in a state of raving mad- 
carried on war against Ptolemy Philopator, ness.—6. EUPATOR (b.c. 164-162), son 
king of Egypt, in order to obtain Coele- and successor of Epiphanes, was a mere 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, but was boy at his father’s death, and reigned 
obliged to cede these provinces to Ptolemy under the guardianship of Lysias. He was 
after his defeat at the battle of Raphia dethroned and put to death by Demetrius 
near Gaza, in 217. From 212 to 205 he Soter.—6. THEOS or DIONYSUS EPI- 
strove to regain the E. provinces of Asia, PHANES, son of Alexander Balas. He 
which had revolted during the reign of was brought forward as a claimant to the 
Antiochus II.; but though he met with crown in 144 against Demetrius Nicator 
great success, he found it impossible to by Tryphon, who murdered him, and 
reconquer the Parthian and Bactrian king- usurped the throne in 142.— 7 . SIDETES 
doms, and concluded a peace with them (b.c. 137-128), so called from Side in Pam- 
In 205 he renewed his war against Egypt, phylia, where he was brought up, younger 
and in 198 conquered Palestine and Coele- son of Demetrius Soter, dethroned Tryphon. 
Syria, which he gave as a dowry with He was defeated and slain in battle against 
his daughter Cleopatra upon her marriage the Parthians in 128.—8. GRYPUS, or 
with Ptolemy Epiphanes. In 196 he Hook-nosed (b.c. 126-96), second son of 
crossed over mto Europe and took posses- Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. He was 
sion of the Thracian Chersonese. This placed upon the throne in 124 by his 
brought him into contact with the Romans, mother Cleopatra, who put to death his 
who commanded him to restore the Cher- eldest brother Seleucus, because she wished 
sonese to the Macedonian king; but he to have the power in her own hands. He 
refused. Hannibal arrived at his court poisoned his mother in 120, and subse- 
in 195, and urged him to invade Italy quently carried on war for some years with 
without loss of time; but Antiochus did his half-brother A. IX. Cyzicenus. At 
not follow his advice, and it was not till length, in 112, the two brothers agreed to 
192 that he crossed over into Greece, at share the kingdom between them, A. Cyzi- 
the request of the Aetolian League, of cenus having Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, 
which he was named general. In 191 he and A. Grypus the remainder of the pro- 
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vincas. Grypus wag assassinated in 96.— 
0. CYZICENUS, from Cyzious, where he 
waa brought up, gon of A. VII. Sideteg 
and Cleopatra, reigned over Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia from 119 to 96, but fell in 
battle in 95 against Seleucus Epiphanes, 
son of A. VHI. Grypus (Appian, Syr. 69).— 
10 . EUSEBES, son of A. IX. Cyzicenus, 
defeated Seleucus Epiphanes, who had 
slain his father in battle, and maintained 
the throne against the brothers of Seleucus. 
He succeeded his father Antiochus IX. in 
95.—11. EPIPHANES, son of A. VTU. 
Grypus and brother of Seleucus Epiphanes, 
earned on war against A. X. Eusebes, but 
was defeated, and was drowned in the 
river Orontes.— 12 . DIONYSUS, brother 
of No. llj held the crown for a short time, 
but fell in battle against Aretas, king of 
the Arabians. The Syrians, worn out with 
the oivil broils of the Seleucidae, offered 
the kingdom to Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
who united Syria to his own dominions in 
83, and held it till his defeat by the 
Romans in 69.—13. ASIATICUS, son of 
A. X. Eusebes and Selene (or Cleopatra), 
daughter of Ptolemy Physcon, became 
king of Syria on the defeat of Tigranes by 
Lucullus in 69; but he was deprived of it 
in 66 by Pompey, who reduced Syria to a 
Roman province. In this year the Seleu¬ 
cidae ceased to reign. 


II. Kings of Oommagene. 

1. Son of Mithridates I. Callinicus, the 
step-son of Antiochus Epiphanes (above, 
No. 11). Made an alliance with the 
Homans, about u.c. 64. He assisted Pom¬ 
pey with troops in 49, had friendly com¬ 
munications with Cicero, then proconsul of 
Cilicia; was attacked by Antony in 88. He 
was succeeded by Mithridates H. about 81. 
—2. Succeeded Mithridates H., and was 
put to death at Borne by Augustus in 29.— 
3. Succeeded No. 2, and died in a.d. 17. 
Upon his death, Commagene became a 
Roman province, and remained so till a.d. 
88.— 4 . Surnamed Epiphanes Magnus, son 
of Antiochus III., received his paternal 
dominion from Caligula in a.d. 38. He 
was deposed by Caligula, but regained his 
kingdom on the aooession of Claudius in 
41. He was a faithful ally of the Bomans 
in their wars against the Parthians under 
Nero, and against the Jews under Ves¬ 
pasian. In 72, he was accused of con¬ 
spiring with the Parthians against the 
Romans, was deprived of his kingdom, and 
retired to Lacedaemon, where he passed 
the remainder of his life. His song Epi- 
phanea and CaUinicus lived at Borne. 

C.D. 


HI. Literary. 

1. Of ASCALON, the founder of the 
fifth Academy, was a friend of Lucullus 
and the teacher of Cicero during his studies 
at Athens (b.c. 79); but he had a school at 
Alexandria also, as well as in Syria, where 
he seems to have ended his life (b.c. 68). 
—2. Of SYRACUSE, a Greek historian, 
lived about b.c. 423, and wrote a history of 
Sicily in nine books from the mythical 
Sicanian king Cocalus to his own date, to 
which it is not improbable that Thucydides 
was to some extent indebted in the begin¬ 
ning of book vi. 

ANTlOPE. X. [Amphion]. 

ANTlPATER (-tri; AyrtVarpos). 1. The 
Macedonian, an officer greatly trusted by 
Philip and Alexander the Great, was left as 
regent in Macedonia when Alexander crossed 
over into Asia in b.c. 834. In this office he 
quelled the Thracians on one hand, and on 
the other, suppressed the Spartan rising by 
a victory at Megalopolis (b.c. 830). He was 
summoned to Asia in 824; but after 
Alexander’s death was associated with 
Craterus in the government of Macedonia, 
and with him oarried on war against the 
Greeks, who endeavoured to establish their 
independence. This war, usually called 
the Lamian war, from Lamia, where Anti¬ 
pater was besieged in 323, was terminated 
by Antipater’s victory over the confederates 
at Crannon in 822. This was followed by 
the submission of Athens and the death of 
Demosthenes. Antipater died in 819, 
after appointing Polysperchon regent, and 
his own son Cassandeb to a subordinate 
position.—2. Grandson of the preceding, 
and second son of Cassander. After the 
death of his elder brother Philip IV. 
(b.o. 296), Antipater and his younger 
brother Alexander, contended for the king¬ 
dom of Macedonia. Antipater, believing that 
Alexander was favoured by his mother, put 
her to death. Demetrius Poliorcetes ob¬ 
tained this kingdom for himself, and both 
Antipater and Alexander were put to death 
—Alexander by Demetrius and Antipater 
by Lysimachus.—3. Father of Qeroa the 
Great, son of an Idumaean of the same 
name, espoused the cause of Hyrcanus 
against his brother Aristobulus. In b.c. 47 
he was appointed by Caesar procurator of 
Judaea, which appointment he held till his 
death in 43, when he was poisoned.— 4 . 
Eldest eon of Herod the Great by bis first 
wife, Doris, brought about the death of his 
two half-brothers, Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus, in b.c. 6, but was himself put to death 
for a conspiracy against his father.—5. Of 
Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, the successor of 
Diogenes in the chair at Athens, and the 
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teaoher of Panaefcius, about B.c. 144.— 6. 
Of Tyre, a Stoio philosopher, died shortly 
before b.c. 45. He wrote a work on Duties 
{do OffLciis ).—7. Of Cyrene, a pupil and 
follower of Aristippus.— 8 . Of Sidon, the 
author of several epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, about b.c. 108-100. 9. Of 

Thessalonica, the author of several epi¬ 
grams in the Greek Anthology, lived in the 
latter part of the reign of Augustus. 

ANTlPlTER, L. CAELlUS, a Roman 
historian, a contemporary of C. Gracchus 
(b.c. 128), and L. Crassus, the orator, wrote 
Annales, which contained a valuable 
account of the second Punic war. 

ANTiPATRlA (-ae), a town in Ulyricum 
on the left bank of the Apsus. 

ANTlPHANES (-ae). 1. A poet of the 
middle Attic comedy, bom about b.c. 404, 
and died 880. 

ANTlPHATE S [Las STKYOONE s] . 
ANTIPHELLUS [Phellxjs]. 
ANTIPHTLUS (-i), of Egypt, a painter, 
the rival of Apelles, painted for Philip and 
Alexander the Great. 

ANTIPHON (-ontis; *a™<^). 1. The 
first of the 10 Attic orators, born at 
Rhamnus in Attioa, in b.c. 480. He be¬ 
longed to the oligarchical party at Athens, 
and took an active part in the establish¬ 
ment of the government of the Four 
Hundred (b.c. 411), after the overthrow of 
which he was brought to trial, condemned, 
and put to death. Antiphon opened a 
school in which ho taught rhetoric, and the 
historian Thucydides is said to have been 
one of his pupils. The orations (of which 
15 remain) which he composed were written 
for others, or as exercises, and the only 
time that he spoke in public himself was 
when he was accused and condemned to 
death. This speech has not been preserved. 
—2. A tragic poet, lived at Syracuse, at 
the court of the elder Dionysius, by whom 
he was put to death.—3. Of Athens, a 
sophist and an epic poet, wrote a work on 
the interpretation of dreams. He is the 
Antiphon mentioned by Xenophon as an 
opponent of Socrates. 

ANTlPHUS (-i), son of Priam and 
Hecuba, slain by Agamemnon. 

ANTlPOLIS (-is; Antibes) } a town in 
Gallia Narbonensis on the coast, in the 
territory of the Deciates, a few miles "W. 
of Nicaea, founded by Massilia. 
ANTIRRHlUM [Rhium]. 

ANTISSA (-ae; Kalas Limneonas ), a 
town in Lesbos with a harbour, on the "W. 
coast between Methyznna and the promon¬ 
tory Sigrium, was originally on a small 


island opposite Lesbos, which was after* 
wards united with Lesbos. It was de¬ 
stroyed by the Romans, b.c. 168, and its 
inhabitants removed to Methymna, because 
they had assisted Antioohus. 

ANTISTHENES (-is). 1. An Athenian, 
founder of the sect of the Cynio philoso¬ 
phers. In his youth he fought at Tanagra 
(b.c. 426), and was a pupil first of Gorgias, 
and then of Socrates. He died at Athens, 
at the age of 70. He taught in the Cynos- 
arges, whence probably his followers were 
called Cynics (<tm*oi), though others derive 
their name from their contentiousness and 
roughness of manner (from Kvo>v f a dog. 
He was an enemy to all speculation, and 
thus was opposed to Plato. He paid little 
regard to art, learning, and scientific re¬ 
search. His philosophical system was 
confined almost entirelv to ethics, and he 
taught that virtue is the sole thing neces¬ 
sary: and virtue consisted in complete 
independence, in avoiding evil, and having 
no needs. He showed his contempt of all 
the luxuries and outward comforts of life 
by his mean clothing and hard fare. From 
his school the Stoics subsequently sprang. 

ANTISTlUS, P., tribune of the plebs, 
b.c. 88, a distinguished orator, supported 
the party of Sulla, and was put to death by 
order of young Marius in 82. His daughter 
Antistia was married to Pompeius Magnus. 
ANTISTlUS LABEO. [Labeo.] 
ANTISTlUS VETUS. [Vetus.] 

ANTlTAURUS (-i; Ali-Dagh ), a chain of 
mountains, which strikes off NE. from the 
main chain of the Taurus on the S. border 
of Cappadocia, in the centre of which dis¬ 
trict it turns to the E. and runs parallel to 
the Taurus as far as the Euphrates. One 
of its summits, Mt. Argaeus, is the loftiest 
mountain of Asia Minor. 

ANTlUM (adj., Antias; Porto d'Anzio)^ 
a very ancient town of Latium on a rocky 
promontory running out some distance into 
the Tyrrhenian sea. It was founded by 
Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, and in earlier 
and even later times was noted for its 
piracy. It was taken by the Romans in 
b.c. 467, and was made a Latin colony, but 
it revolted, was taken a second time by the 
Romans in b.c. 838, was deprived of all its 
ships, the beaks of which ( rostra) served to 
ornament the platform of the speakers in 
the Roman forum. But it gradually re- 
covered its former importance, and in the 
latter times of the republic ana under the 
empire became a favourite residence of 
many of the Roman nobles and emperors. 
The emperor Nero wafl bom here, and in 
the remains of his palace the celebrated 
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Apollo Belvedere wai found. Antium 
possessed a celebrated temple of Fortune 
(0 Diva . gratum quae regie Antium , Hor, 
Od. i. 86). 

ANTONIA. 1. Major , elder daughter 
of M. Antonius and Octavia, wife of L. 
Domifcius Ahenobarbus, and mothor of Cn. 
Doraitius, the father of the emperor Nero.— 
2. Minor , younger sister of the preceding, 
wife of Drusus, the brother of the emperor 
Tiberius, and mother of Germanicus, the 
father of the emperor Caligula, of Livia or 
Livilla, and of the emperor Claudius. She 
died a.d. 88, soon after the accession of her 
grandson Caligula.—3. Daughter of the 
emperor Claudius, married first to Pom¬ 
poms Magnus, and afterwards to Faustus 
Sulla. Nero wished to marry her after the 
death of his wife Poppaea, a.d. 66; and on 
her refusal he caused her to be put to 
death on a charge of treason. 

ANTSNlA TURRIS, a castle on a rock 
at the NW. comer of the Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, which commanded both the temple 
and the city. It was at first called Bans: 
Herod the Great changed its name in 
honour of M. Antonius. It contained the 
residence of the Procurator Judaeae. 

ANTONlNI ITINEBAElA. There are 
two lists of stations on Roman roads and 
their distances bearing this name. The 
most probable acoount of them is that they 
are based on work done in the time of An¬ 
toninus Caracalla (a.d. 211-217), and that 
additions were made at various times to 
this groundwork. The recension which we 
now have belongs to the early part of the 
fourth century. 

ANTONInOPOLIS (-is), a city of Meso¬ 
potamia, between Edessa and Dara. 

ANTONINUS, M. AURELIUS. [M. 
Aurelius.] 

ANTONINUS PIUS, T., Roman em¬ 
peror, a.d. 138-161. His family belonged 
to Nemausus (Niamea) in Gaul; but Anto¬ 
ninus himself was bom near Lanuvium, 
September 19th, a.d. 86. From an early 
age he gave promise of his future worth. 
In 120 he was consul, and subsequently pro- 
oonsul of the province of Asia; on his return 
to Rome he lived on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with Hadrian, who adopted him 
in 188, and on the death of Hadrian, in the 
same year, he ascended the throne. The 
senate conferred upon him the title of 
Piua t possibly to mark the respect which 
he showed tor the memory of his adoptive 
father, Hadrian. The reign of Antoninus 
is uneventful, a reign of peace (owing to 
the measures taken by Hadrian to socure 
the frontier) and eoonomv. He was one of j 


the best princes that ever mounted a 
throne. His energies were given princi¬ 
pally to the reforms of law, and to pro¬ 
moting the happiness of his people. No 
attempt was made to achieve new con¬ 
quests. His chief activity was in Britain, 
where the province was further protected 
against incursions from the north, and the 
1 wall of Antonine ’ between the Clyde and 
the Forth was raised by the praefect Lollius 
Urbicus. He died at Lorium, March 7th, 
161, in his 76th year. He was succeeded 
by M. Aurelius, to whom he gave his 
daughter Faustina in marriage. 

ANTONIUS. X. M., the orator, bom 
b.c. 143 ; quaestor in 118; praetor in 104, 
when he fought against the pirates in 
Cilicia; consul in 99; and censor in 97. 
He belonged to Sulla's party, and was put 
to death by Marius and Cinna when they 
entered Rome in 87: his head was cut off 
and placed on the Rostra. Cicero mentions 
him and L. Crassus as the most distin¬ 
guished orators of their age; and he is in¬ 
troduced as one of the speakers in Cicero’s 
De Oratore. — 2. M., suraamed Creticus, 
elder son of the orator, and father of the 
triumvir, was praetor in 76, and received 
the command of the fleet and all the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, in order to clear the 
sea of pirates; but he used his power to 
plunder the provinces. He died shortly 
afterwards in Crete, and was called Qreti- 
cue in derision.—3. C., younger son of the 
orator, and uncle of the triumvir, was ex¬ 
pelled the senate in 70 for extortion; but 
afterwards was the colleague of Cicero in 
the praetorship (66) and consulship (63). 
He was one of Catiline’s conspirators, but 
deserted the latter on Cicero’s promising 
him the province of Macedonia, die had 
to lead an army against Catiline, but un¬ 
willing to fight against his former friend, 
he gave the command on the day of battle 
to his legate, M. Petreius. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the war Antony went into his 
province, which he plundered shamefully; 
and on his return to Rome in 69 was 
accused both of taking part in Catiline’s 
conspiracy and of extortion in his province. 
He was defended by Cicero, but was con¬ 
demned, and retired to the island of Ceph- 
allenia. He was subsequently recalled, 
probably by Caesar, and was in Rome at 
the beginning of 44.— 4. M., the TRIUM¬ 
VIR, was son of No. 2 and Julia, the sister 
of L. Julius Caesar, consul in 64, and was 
bom about 88. His father died while he 
was still young, and he was brought up by 
Cornelius Lentulus, who married his mother 
Julia, and who was put to death by Cicero 
in 63 aa one of Catiline’s conspirators: 
whence he became a personal enemy of 
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Ciceio. In 68, after a dissipated youth, lie 
went to Syria, where he served with dis¬ 
tinction under A. Gabinius. In 64 he went 
to Caesar in Gaul, and as quaestor (62) he 
returned to Gaul, and served under Gaesar 
for the next two years (62, 61). He was 
tribune of the plcbs in 49, and in January 
fled to Caesar's camp in Cisalpine Gaul 
(with another tribune, Q. Cassius Longi¬ 
nus!, after putting a veto upon the decree 
of tne senate which deprived Caesar of his 
command. In 48 lie brought the troops 
left in Italy to join Caesar in Epirus, and 
was present at the battle of Tharsalia, 
where he commanded the left wing. In 44 
he was consul with Caesar, when he oftored 
him the kingly diadem at tne festival of the 
Lupercalia. After Caesar’s murder on the 
16th of March, Antony hoped to succeed to 
his power. As surviving consul lie pro¬ 
nounced the speech over Caesar’s body and 
road his will to the people; and ho also 
obtained the papors and private property 
of Caesar. But lie found a now and un¬ 
expected rival in young Octavianus, the 
adopted son and great-nepliow of the dic¬ 
tator, who come from Apollonia to Romo, 
assumed the name of Caesar, and at first 
joined the senate in order to crush Antony. 
Towards the end of the year Antony pro¬ 
ceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, which had been 
previously grantod him by tho senate; but 
Dec. Brutus refused to surrender tho pro¬ 
vince to Antony and threw himself into 
Mutina, where he was besieged by Antony. 
The senate approved of the conduct of 
Brutus, declared Antony a public enemy, 
and entrusted the conduct of the war against 
him to Octavianus. Antony was defeated 
at the battle of Mutina, in April 43, and 
was obliged to cross the Alps. Both the 
consuls, however, had fallen, and ilio senate 
now began to show their jealousy of Octa¬ 
vianus. Meantime Antony was joined by 
Lepidus with a powerful army: Octavianus 
became reconciled to Antony; and it was 
agreed that the government of the state 
should be vested in Antony, Octavianus, 
and Lepidus, as Triumvirs, under tho title 
of Triumviri lieipublicae Constituendae , 
for the next five years. The enemies of 
each were proscribed, and in the numerous 
executions that followed, Cicero, who had 
attacked Antony in his Philippic Orations , 
was pat to death. In 42 Antony and Octa- 
vianuB crushed the republican party by the 
battle of Philippi, in which Brutus and 
Cassiu# fell. Antony then went to Asia, 
which he had received as his share of the 
Roman world. In Cilicia he met with 
Cleopatra, and followed her to Egypt. In 
41 Fulvia, (he wife of Antony, and his 
brotbor L. Antonius, made war upon Octa¬ 


vianus in Italy. Antony prepared to sup¬ 
port his relatives, but the war was brought 
to a close at the beginning of 40, before he 
could reach Italy. Fulvia died at this time, 
and Antony became reconciled to Octavi¬ 
anus, whose sister Octavia he married. He 
remained in Italy till 89, when the trium¬ 
virs concluded a peace with Sext. Pompey, 
and ho afterwards went to his provinces in 
the East. In 87 he crossed over to Italy, 
when tho triumvirate was renewed for five 
years. He then returned to the East, and 
shortly afterwards sent Octavia back to her 
brother, and took Cleopatra aB his wife. 
In 86 he invaded Parthia, but he lost a 
great number of his troops, and was obliged 
to retreat. He was more successful in liis 
invasion of Armenia in 84, for he obtained 
possession of Artavasdes, the Armenian 
king, and oarried him to Alexandria. An¬ 
tony now laid aside entirely the character 
of a Roman citizen, and assumed the pomp 
and ceremony of an Eastern despot. His 
conduct, and the influence which Cleopatra 
liad acquired over liim, alienated many of 
his supporters; and Octavianus thought 
that the time had now come for crushing 
liis rival. The contest was decided by tho 
memorable sea-fight off Actium, September 
2nd, 81, in which Antony’s fleet was com¬ 
pletely defeated. Antony, accompanied by 
Cleopatra, fled to Alexandria, where ho put 
an end to his own life in the following year 
(30).—6. C., brofclior of the triumvir, was 
praetor in Macedonia in 44, fell into the 
hands of M. Brutus in 43,’ by whom he was 
put to death in 42, to revenge the murder 
of Cicero.—6. L., youngest brother of the 
triumvir, was consul in 41, when he tri¬ 
umphed for success over some Alpine tribes, 
and in the following winter engaged in war 
against Octavianus at the instigation of 
Fulvia, his brother’s wife. Ho was unable 
to resist Octavianus, and threw himself into 
the town of Perusia, which he was obliged 
to surrender in the following year: hence 
the war is usually called that of Perusia. 
His life was spared, and he was afterwards 
appointed by Octavianus to the command 
of Iberia.—7. M., elder son of the triumvir 
by Fulvia, was executed by order of Octa¬ 
vianus, after the death of his father in 80. 
— 8 . JULUS, younger son of the triumvir 
by Fulvia, was brought up by his step¬ 
mother Octavia at Rome, and received 

S eat marks of favour from Augustus. 

orace notices him as a poet ( Od . iv. 2). 
He was consul in b.c. 10, Dut was put to 
death in 2, in consequence of his adultery 
with Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 

ANTONIUS FELIX. [Felix.] 
ANTOnIUS MUSA. [Musa.] 
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ANT6NIUS PRIMUS. [Primub.] 

ANTRON jf-onis; Fane), a town in 
Phthiotis in Thessaly, at tne entrance of 
the Sinus Maliacus. 

ANtJBIS (-is), an Egyptian divinity (the 
Eg 3 rptian Anpu ), the ruler of the dead. 
He watched over the rites of embalming, 
and conducted the dead in thoir course 
to the western realm of shades. Hence 
followed his identification with Hermes 
{Hermanubis). He was figured with the 
head of a jackal, because that animal, as 
haunting the graves, seemed the incarnation 
of the dead. The Romans imagined him 
with a dog’s head. His worship, with that 
of Isis and Serapis, was introduced both at 
Rome and in Greece, under the emperors. 

ANXUR. [Tarracina.] 

ANtTUS (-i), a wealthy Athenian, the 
most influential of the accusers of Socrates, 
B.c. 399 (hence Socrates is called Anyti 
reus, Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 3). He was a leading 
man of the dcmocratical party, and had 
taken an active part, along with Thrasy- 
buluB, in the overthrow of the 30 Tyrants. 
The Athenians, having repented of their 
condemnation of Socrates, sent Anytus 
into_banishment to Heraclea in Pontus. 

AON (-onis), son of Poseidon, and an 
ancient Boeotian hero, from whom the 
Aones, an ancient race in Boeotia, wero 
believed to have derived their name. 
Avnia was the name of the part of Boeotia, 
near Phocis, in which wero Mount Helicon 
and the fountain Aganippe (Aoniae aquae, 
Ov. Fast. iii. 456). The Muses are also 
called Aonides, since they frequented 
Helicon and the fountain of Aganippe. 
AONES. [Aon.] 

AORNUS. 1. A rocky stronghold in 
the country between Cabul and the Indus, 
captured with difficulty by Aloxander.— 
2. A lake in Thesprotian Epirus, where 
there was a veKvofiavrelov, or oracle of the 
dead. 

AORSI or ADORSI, a powerful people 
of Asiatic Sarmatia, between the Palus 
Maeotis (Sea of Azof) and the Caspian. 

A5US or AEAS ( Vovussa), the principal 
river of the Greok part of IUyricum, rises 
in M. Lacmon, the N. part of Pindus, and 
flows into the Ionian sea near Apollonia. 

ApAMEA or -lA (-ae), the name of 
several Asiatic cities, some of which were 
founded by Seleucus I. Nicator, and named 
in honour of his wife Apama. 1. A. AD 
ORONTEM ( Famieh ), the capital of the 
Syrian province Apomene, and, under the 
Romans, of Syria Secunda, was built by 
Seleucus Nicator on the site of the older 
oity of Pella, in a very Btrong position on 


the river Oronte's. Ae Famieh it was 
occupied by Tahcred in the Crusades.— 
2. In OSROENE in Mesopotamia {Bala* 
sir), a town built by Seleucus Nicator on 
the E. bank of the Euphrates, opposite 
to Zeugma, with which it was connected 
by a bridge, commanded by a castle, 
called Seleucia.—3. A. CIBOTUS or AD 
MAEANDRUM, a great city of Phrygia, 
on the M&eander, close above its conflu¬ 
ence with the Marsyas. It became one of 
the greatest cities of Asia west of the 
Euphrates.— 4. A.MYRLEON, inBithynia. 
[Myrlea.] 

APELLES (-is), one of the most cele¬ 
brated of Grecian painters, son of Pythras, 
was born, most probably, at Colophon in 
Ionia. Ho studied first at Ephesus under 
Ephorus; then at Sicyon under Pamphilus. 
Thence he went to Pella and became the 
court painter to Philip and Alexander from 
b.c. 336 onwards. When Alexander set out 
for Asia Apelles returned to Ephesus, and 
lived both there and at Rhodes, the home 
of Protogones, his greatest contemporary. 
Throughout his life Apelles laboured to 
improve himself, especially in drawing, 
which he never spent a day without prac¬ 
tising. Hence the proverb Nulla dies sine 
linea. Of his portraits the most celebrated 
was that of Alexander wielding a thunder¬ 
bolt, painted for the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus; but the most admired of all his 
pictures was the ‘Venus Anadyomene’ 
(tJ avoAvofien) ’AfooSirrj) or Aphrodite rising 
out of the sea, painted for a temple at Cos, 
and placed in the tomplo of Caesar at Rome 
by Augustus, who remitted a tribute of 
100 talents to the Coans as equivalent 
value. 

APELLlCON (-ontis), of Teos,*a Peri- 
atetic philosopher and great collector of 
ooks. His library at Athens, containing 
the autographs of Aristotle’s works, which 
Apellicon is said to have discovered hidden 
in a cellar, was carried to Rome by Sulla 
(b.c. 83); Apellicon had died just before. 

APENNlNUS MONS, the Apennines, 
a chain of mountains which runs through¬ 
out Italy from N. to S., and forms the 
backbone of the peninsula. It is a con¬ 
tinuation of the Maritime Alps [Alpes], 
begins near Genoa and ends at the Sicilian 
sea, and throughout its whole course sends 
of? numerous branches in all directions. 
It rises to its greatest height in the country 
of the Sabines, where one of its points (now 
Monte Como, or Oran Saaso d'ltalia) is 
9521 feet above the sea ; and further S., at 
the boundaries of Samnium, Apulia, and 
Luoania, it divides into two main branches, 
one of which runs E. through Apulia ana 
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Calabria, and terminates at the Salentine 
promontory, and the other W, through 
Bruttium, terminating apparently at Rhe- 
gium and the straitB of Messina, but in 
reality continued throughout Sicily. The 
greater part of the Apennines is composed 
of limestone, abounding in caverns: the 
highest points of the mountains are 
covered with snow, even during most of the 
summer (nivali vertice sc attollens Apcn- 
Minus, Verg. Aen. xii. 703). 

M. APER, a Roman orator and a native 
of Gaul, rose by his eloquence to the rank 
of quaestor, tribune, and praetor, succes¬ 
sively. He is one of the speakers in the 
Dialogue do Orntoribns of Tacitus. 

APER, ARRlUS, praetorian prefect, 
and son-in-law of the emperor Nuinerian, 
whom he was said to have murdered: he 
was himself put to death by Diocletian on 
his accession in A.t>. 284. 

APERANTlA (-ae), a town and district 
of Aotolia near the Achelous. 

APHACA (-orum), a town of Coele-Syria, 
between Heliopolis and Byblus, celebrated 
for the worship of Aphrodite Aphacltis. 

APHlREUS (-ei). 1. Ron of the Mes- 
senian king Perieres, and father of Idas 
and Lynceus, the Aphciretidcie (Apharfla 
proles , Ov. Met. viii. 304), who fought with 

of an old town of the Leleges, 
named Ninoe. It was the chief 
town of Caria under Diocletian.— 
2. VENERIS OPPIDUM, a town 
on the coast of Cilicia, opposite to 
Cyprus. 

APHRODITE (-es), the Greek 
goddess of beauty and love, and of 
fruitful increase, whether of animal 
or vegetable life, worshipped by 
the Romans as Venus. In the 
Iliad she is called the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione: another myth 
represented her as sprung from the 
foam of the sea [see Ur amis]. 
She was wedded to Hephaestus. 
In the Homeric poems she took 
the side of the Trojans, interfering 
to protect Paris and Aeneas, and 
to save from defilement the body 
of Hector. The worship of Aph¬ 
rodite was brought into Greece 
from the East by the Phoenicians, 
and many of the ideas about her 
were borrowed from Eastern reli¬ 
gions. To the Greeks Aphrodite 
was especially the goddess of fruit¬ 
fulness, alike in human beings, in 
animals, and in vegetation. Hence 
she was not only the goddess of 
Aphrodite and Kros. love . and the mother of Ejtos 

(Cause:, Museum fiomanum, vol. i, tav. 40.) (Cupid), but also the goddess of 



the Dioscuri.—2. An 
Athenian orator and 
tragic poet, B.c. 869- ^ J7 

342. After the death \ 

of his father, his s' * A 

mother married the | ( H 

orator Isocrates, who ' v —^ 

adopted Aphareus as j 1 

his son. He wrote 35 / j •»/ 

or 87 tragedies, and / 0 j 

gained four prizes. j 

APHETAE (-arum), 
a seaport and promon- f T W(/j/ 

tory of Thessaly, at the ( JML . 
entrance of the Sinus f 
Maliacns, from which Uf/mj t MvJ\ 

the ship Argo is said Ww/K ' l|\\l 

to have sailed. H fj/'Jw 111 () 

APIIIDNA (-ae), an xM\ ||( 

Attic demus not far JST l 

from Decelea. Here 
Theseus concealed 1 

Helen, but her brothers 1 
Castor and Pollux took Apiuodite oi iueios. 
the place and rescued Venus of Milo: Louvre 


APHRODISlAS, the name of several 
places famous for the worship of Aphrodite. 
—1. A. CARIAE (Gheira, Ru.), on the site 
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gardens, attended by the Horae, or Sea¬ 
sons: animals whicn were prolific were 
Bacred to her—the goat, the rabbit, the 
hare, the deer, the dove, and the sparrow; 
and so were many plants, such as the 
myrtle and the rose. As the Easterns had 
made her a deity, who controlled the sea, 
so the Greeks had a legend of her being 
bom from the sea ana rising from it 
(avaSvofieyri ); and as the Eastern deity was 
Queen of the Heavens, so the Greeks wor¬ 
shipped the ‘ Heavenly Aphrodite ’ (oi/paviaV 
as well as Aphrodite of the World 
and the Greek philosophers distinguished 
them as if they were two goddesses, the 
one of ennobling and the other of debasing 
love. 

APHTHONIUS (-i), of Antioch, a 
Greek rhetorician, lived at the end of the 
3rd century a.d. and wrote the introduction 
to the study of rhetoric, entitled Progym- 
nasmata. 

APHYTIS (’A05rtff; Athyto ), a town in 
the peninsula Pallene in Macedonia, with 
a celebrated temple and oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon. 

APIA, the Apian land , an ancient 
name of Peloponnesus, especially Argolis, 
said to have been so called from Apis, a 
mythical king of Argos. 

APICATA, wife of Sejanus, was divorced 
by him, a.d. 23, and put an end to her own 
life on the execution of Sejanus in 31. 

APlGlUS, the name of three notorious 
gluttons.—1. The first lived in the time of 
Sulla.—2. The second and most renowned, 
M . Gabius Apicius , lived under Tiberius. 
After squandering upwards of £800,000, he 
found that little more than £80,000 re¬ 
mained; upon which, despairing of being 
able to live on so little, he hanged himself. 
—3. A contemporary of Trajan, sent to 
this emperor, when he was in Parthia, 
fresh oysters, preserved by a skilful process 
of his own. The treatise on cookery we 
now possess, bearing the title Caelii 
Apicu, wob probably compiled in the 3rd 
century a.d. by some Caelius, who entitled 
it Apicius to indicate its subject. 

APIDANUS (-i), a river in Thessaly, 
which flows into the Enlpeus near Phar- 
salus. 

APiCLAE (-arun)j a town of Latium, 
destroyed by Tarquimus Prisons. 

APlON (-onis), a Greek grammarian, 
and a native of Oasis in Egypt, studied at 
Alexandria, and taught rhetoric at Home 
in the reigns of Tiberius and Claudius. 

APlON, PTOLEM AEUS. [Ptolemaeus 
Apioh.] 


APIS (-is). 1. The Bull of Memphis, 
worshipped as a god among the Egyptians. 
This Apis was regarded as the incarnation 
of the supreme god Ptah, the god of the 
sun, and identified with Osiris, whence 
Apis is called by Greek writers an incar¬ 
nation of Osiris. The Egyptians held the 
new Apis to be bom from a cow upon 
whom a spark from heaven fell at the 
death of the original Apis [see Serapib] . 
The symbol of Apis was a bull with the 
sun-disk between its horns, the regular 
Egyptian symbol for the sun. He was 
called Epaphus by the Greeks and re¬ 
garded as the son of Isis. There were 
certain marks by which he was recognised 
to be the god. When all these were dis¬ 
covered, the animal was consecrated with 
great pomp, and was taken to Memphis. 
His birthday, which was celebrated every 
year, was a day of rejoicing for all Egypt. 
—2. Son of Phoroneus and Teledice or 
Laodice, succeeded his father in the king¬ 
dom of Argos and the Peloponnesus 
generally, which was called Apia after him. 
He ruled tyrannically, and was slain by 
Thelxion and Telchin.—3. Son of Apollo, 
endowed with the arts of healing and 
prophecy, born at Naupactus, freed Argos 
from monsters. He also was said to have 
been the origin of the name Apia. 

APODOTI (-orum), a people in the SE. 
of Aetolia, between the Evenus and 
Hylaethus. 

APOLLINlRIS, SIDONlUS. [Sbdo- 

NIUS.] 

APOLLlNIS PR., a promontory of 
Zeugitana in N. Africa, forming the W. 
point of the Gulf of Carthage =*thePulchri 
Promont. 

APOLLO (-Inis; ’AirrfAAw), one of the 
great divinities of Greece, and, particularly, 
from very early times the chief god of the 
Dorian race. He was the son of Zeus and 
Leto, bom with his twin sister Artemis in 
Delos under Mount Cynthus, whither his 
mother had fled from the jealous anger of 
Hera. In Homer, however, we find Apollo 
especially as the god of prophecy and as the 
god who sends plagues, but he seems to have 
been in many places worshipped originally as 
a god of light, and though m Homer the sun 
was a separate deity [Helios] , Apollo was 
in many later poets identified with the sun. 
Hence he is (1) the god who brings bach 
sunshine and light in spring ; according to 
Hesiod the sun went to Ethiopia in winter. 
This return of Apollo was celebrated at 
Delphi in the Theophania. The legend 
was that Apollo gained a victory at Delphi 
over the serpent Python, whom he slew 
[ Vith his arrows, ana many think that this 
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story symbolises the driving away of 
winter and darkness by the return df 



spring and light, so that the dragon is 
darkness and the arrow which slew it is 
the ray of the sun. As god of the sun he 



ApoHo Citharoedug (in the Vatican) 


was ajqo worshipped in harvest festivals. 
(2) The god %yho sends plagues , and also 
the god of healing who averted plagues. 


It was, perhaps, observed that the heat of 
the tun favoured the spread of plagues, 
and that the sunstroke sometimes killed 
directly. Apollo’s arrows slay men as 
those of Artemis slay women (see the story 
of Niobe). (5) The god of oracles. He 
was regarded as the vicegerent and mouth¬ 
piece of Zeus, and had many oracular 
temples, not only the great oracle at 
Delpht, but also those at Branchidae, 
Patara, and other places. (4) The founder 
of States and the leader of colonics. His 
oracle sanctioned the enterprise of the 
colonists, and he was the representative 
Hellenic god whose worship the emigrants 
most often carried with them. (5) Apollo 



The Belvedere Apollo (in the Vatican). 


as the god of prophecy and oracular wisdom 
was recognised also as the leader of the 
Muses, as the god of music and poetry 
[see also Marsyas, Midas], (6) As god of 
light Apollo was the god of purification, 
to whom rites of atonement for crimes 
were performed, as is shown in the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus. (7) The ideal 
of manly youth and beauty; hence a 
patron of athletes. Apollo was also wor¬ 
shipped as a protector of flocks by shepherds, 
and there were legends of his tending 
the flocks of certain kings [see Admetus ; 
Laomedon] . Worship of Apollo at Home. 
This was introduced under Tarquiniua 
Superbus, when the Sibylline books were 
brought to Rome. Hence he is called 
Cumaeus Apollo: a temple was built to 
him b.c. 430; the Ludi Apollinares were 
celebrated from 212 b.c. onwards, and the 
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worship of Apollo, the giver of victory at 
Actium, was especially favoured by 
Augustus, who built a temple to him on 
the Palatine, famous for its library 
(‘scripta Palatinus cpiaecunque recepit 
Apollo,' Hor. Ep. i. iii. 17). In statues 
Apollo is generally represented as a hand¬ 
some beardless youth. As the archer god, 
slayer of the dragon, he is represented 
naked; but as god of music he is clothed 
in his long tunic and holds a lyre. The 
so-called ‘ Belvedere * Apollo is a beautiful 
marble copy of an origmal in bronze; the 
left hand held the aegis; the right was 
empty. It is thought that the origmal was 
made after tho Gallic repulse from Delphi 
b.o. 278, and that Apollo is here the indig¬ 
nant warlike god repelling the barbarians 
from his temple. 

APOLLQDORUS(-i). L Of CARYSTUS, 
a comic poet, probably lived b.c. 800-2G0, 
and was one of the most distinguished of 
the poets of the new Attic Comedy. It 
was from him that Terence took his 
Hecyra and Phormio. — 2. A GRAM¬ 
MARIAN of Athens, son of Asclepiades, 
and pupil of Aristarchus and Panaetius, 
about b.c. 140. His surviving work, the 
Bibliotheca , contains an account of the 
mythology and the heroic age of Greece.— 
3. A painter of Athens, about B.o. 408, 
with whom began a new period in the 
history of the art. He made a great 
advance in colouring, and inventod aerial 
perspective. He may be considered the 
founder of the art of landscape painting. 

APOLLONlA (-ae). 1. {Pollina or 

Pollona), an important town m Illyria or 
new Epirus, not far from the mouth of the 
Aous, and 60 stadia from the sea. It was 
founded by the Corinthians and Cor- 
cyraoans, and was equally famous for com¬ 
merce and learning; for among others the 
young Octavius, afterwards tne emperor 
Augustus, studied here. Persons travel¬ 
ling from Italy to Greece and the E., 
usually landed either at Apollonia or 
Dyrrhachium, and proceeded by the Via 
Egnatia.— 2. (Polina) y a town in Mace¬ 
donia, on the Via Egnatia, between Thes- 
salonica and Amphipolis, and S. of the 
lake of Bolbe.—3. ( Sisseboli ), a town in 
Thrace on the Black Sea, with two 
harbours, a colony of Miletus, afterwards 
called Sozopolis, whence its modem name; 
it had a celebrated temple of Apollo, from 
which Lucullus carried away a colossus of 
this god, and erected it on the Capitol at 
Rome.— 4. A castle or fortified town of the 
Locri Ozolae, near Naupactus.— 6. A town 
in Sicily, on the N. Coast, near Baluntium. 
—6. (AbulUonte), a town in Bithynia on 


the lake ApolloniatiB, through which the 
river Rhynaacus flows.—7. IMarea Susa), 
a town in Cyrenaica and tne harbour of 
Cyrene, one of the five towns of the Penta- 

g )lis in Libya: it was the birthplace of 
ratosthenes. 

APOLLONIS ( Palamut ), a city in 
Lydia, between Pergamum and Sardis. 
It was one of the 12 cities of Asia which 
were destroyed by an earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius (a.i>. 17). 

APOLLONIUS (-i). 1. Of ALABANDA 
in Caria, a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at 
Rhodes, about b.c. 120. He was sumamed 
6 MaAoucoy, and must be distinguished from 
the following.— 2. Of ALABANDA, sur- 
named MOLD, taught rhetoric at Rhodes. 
In b.o. 81, when Sulla was dictator, Apol¬ 
lonius came to Rome as ambassador of the 
Rhodians, on which occasion Cicero heard 
him; Cicero also received instruction from 
Apollonius at Rhodes a few years later, 
and later still Caesar.—3. Sumamed 
DYSCOLUS, 1 the ill-tempered,' a gram¬ 
marian at Alexandria, in the reigns of 
Hadrian and AntoninusPius (a.d. 117-161), 
taught at Rome as well as Alexandria. 
He and his son Hebodiantjs are called by 
Priscian the greatest of all grammarians. 
Apollonius was the first who reduced 
grammar to anything like a system.— 4. 
PERGAEUS, from Perga in Pamphylia, 
one of the greatest mathematicians of 
antiquity, commonly called the ‘Great 
Geometer,’ was educated at Alexandria 
under the successors of Euclid, about b.c. 
250-220.—5. RHODIUS, a poet and gram¬ 
marian, bom at Alexandria, wrote in the 
reigns of Ptolemy Philopator and Ptolemy 
Epiphanes n.c. 222-181. In his youth he 
was a pupil of Callimachus; but they 
afterwards became bitter enemies. Their 
tastes were entirely different; for Apol¬ 
lonius admired and imitated the simplicity 
of the ancient epio poets, and disliked ana 
despised the artificial and learned poetry 
of Callimachus. When Apollonius read, 
with little applause, at Alexandria, his 
poem on the Argonautio expedition (Argo* 
nautica ), it did not meet with the appro¬ 
bation of tho audience: he attributed its 
failure to the intrigues of Callimachus, 
and revenged himself by writing a bitter 
epigram on Callimachus, which is still ex¬ 
tant. Callimachus in return attacked 
Apollonius in his Ibis , which was imitated 
by Ovid in a poem of the same name. 
Apollonius now left Alexandria and went 
to Rhodes, where he taught rhetorio with 
so much success that the Rhodians 
honoured him with their franchise: hence 
he was called the ‘ Rhodian.' He after- 
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wards returned to Alexandria, where the 
revised edition of his Argonautica was 
much praised. He succeeded Eratosthenes 
as chief librarian at Alexandria, in the 
reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, about b.c. 
194, and appears to have held this office 
till his death. The Argonautica , which 
consists of four books, gives a description of 
the adventures of the Argonauts: it is a 
close imitation of the Homeric poems.— 

6. TYANENSIS or TYANAEUS, i.e., of 
Tyana in Cappadocia, a Pythagorean phil¬ 
osopher, was bom about four years before 
the Christian era. He professed to have 
magical powers, and gained great influence. 
His life was written by Philostratus.— 

7. APOLLONIUS and TAURISCUS of 
Tralles (about 160 b.c.), were two brothers, 
and the sculptors of the group which is 
commonly known as the Farnese bull, 
representing the punishment of Dirce by 
Zethus and Amphion. [Dirce.] It was 
taken from Rhodes to Rome by Asinius 
Pollio, and afterwards placed in the baths 
of Caracalla, where it was dug up in the 
sixteenth century, and deposited in the 
Farnese palace. It is now at Naples.— 

8. APOLLONIUS, a sculptor of Athens 
in the first century B.c. His work is the 
famous Heracles-torso in the Vatican. 

AtONUS or ApONI FONS (Abano), 
warm medicinal springs, near Patavium, 
hence called Aquae Patavinae, were much 
frequented by the sick, 

APPlA VIA, the most celebrated of the 
Roman roads (regina viarum , Stat. 8ilv. 
ii. 2, 12), was begun by Ap. Claudius 
Caecus b.c. 812, and was the great line of 
communication between Rome and southern 
Italy. It started from the Porta Capena, 
and passing through Aricia , Tree Taber - 
nae, Apph Forum , Tarracina , Fundi, 
Formiae , Minturnae, Sinueasa , and Casi- 
linum, ended first at Capua (131 Roman 
miles), but was afterwards extended 
through Galatia and Caudium to Bene- 
ventum , and finally thence through Venu- 
sia, Tarentum, and Uria to Brundisium. 
The total distance by this route from 
Rome to Brundisium was 863 miles. 

APPlANUS (-i), the Roman historian, 
was bom at Alexandria, and lived at Rome 
during the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Pius. He wrote in Greek a 
Roman history (‘Pco/iaLVcA, or ’Pwjmujctj ioropta) 
in 24 books (of which there remain 11 
entire and fragments of others), not in 
chronological order, but giving a separate 
account of the affairs of eaoh country, till 
it was finally incorporated in the Roman 
empire. 


APPlAS, a nymph of the Appian well, 
which was situated near the temple of 
Venus Genetrix in the forum of Julius 
Caesar. It was surrounded by statues of 
nymphs, called Appiades . 

APPll FORUM. [Fobum AppiiJ 
APPULEIUS. [Apuleius.] 
APPULEIU8 SATURNlNUS. [Sa- 

TURNINUS.] 

APRlES, a king of Egypt, the Pharaoh- 
Hophra of Scripture, succeeded his father 
Psammetichus II., and reigned B.o. 688- 
670. He increased the number of Greek 
mercenaries to 30,000, which roused the 
jealousy of the Egyptian soldiers. They 
chose Amasis, the king’s brother-in-law, as 
their leader, and defeated Apries and his 
mercenaries. Amasis allowed him to reign 
six years jointly with himself, and then 
put him to death. 

APSUS (-i; Oreva8ta), a river in Illyria, 
flowing into the Ionian sea. 

APSYRTUS. [Absybtus.] 

APUXNI, a Ligurian people on the 
Macra, were subdued by the Romans after 
a long resistance and transplanted to 
Samnium, B.c. 180. 

APULEIUS, of Madaura in Africa, bom 
about a.d. 114, was educated first at Car¬ 
thage, and afterwards at Athens. He next 
travelled in Italy, Greece, and Asia, and 
being taken ill at the town of Oea, was 
hospitably received by a rich widow, whom 
he married. The most important of the 
extant works of Apuleius is Metamor- 
phoseon aeu de Asino Au/reo , * The Golden 
Ass/ a romance which is imitated from 
the Aovxtos f) ovot of Lucian, but has much 
of Apuleius’ own imagination, notably the 
tale of Cupid and Psyche, and the stories 
of bandits, magicians, jugglers, and priests. 
It is a satire under the form of the auto¬ 
biography of a supposed Lucius who is 
transformed by an enchantress, with whom 
he is in love, into an ass, in which shape 
he observes the follies of men, until he is 
restored to his natural form by the priests 
of Isis. The beautiful allegory of Cupid 
and Psyche is introduced in the 4th, 6th, 
and 6th books. 

APULIA or APPULIA (AirovAfa; adj.; 
Apulus or Appulus, ’AttouAoi), included, in 
its widest signification, the whole of the 
SE. of Italy from the river Frento to the 
montory Iapygium, and was bounded on 
N. by the Frentani, on the E. by the 
Adriatic, on the S. by the Tarentine gulf, 
and on the W. by Samnium and Lucania. 
Apulia in its narrower sense was the 
country E. of Samnium on both sides of the 
Aufidus, the Daunia and Peucetia of the 
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Greeks: the whole of the SE. part was 
called Calabria by the Homans. The 
Greeks gave the name of Daunia to the 
N. part of the country from the Frento to 
the Aufidus; of Poucetia to the country 
from tho Aufidus to Tarontum and Brun- 
disium, and of Iapygia or Mcssapia to the 
whole of tho remaining S. part: though 
they sometimes included under Iapygia 
all Apulia in its widest moaning. The 
NW. of Apulia is a plain, but tho S. part 
is traversed by the E. branch of the 
Apennines, and has only a small tract of 
land on the coast on each side of the moun- 
tains. Tho country was very fertile, 
especially in tho neighbourhood of Taren- 
tum, ana afforded excellent pasturage ; but 
the plain of Northern Apulia, rich in 
winter, became dry in summer (whence 
Horace speaks of ‘ Siticulosee Apuliss * and 
* Daunus pauper aquae,' Epod. 8, 16; 
Od. iii. 80, 11); and the flocks were then 
driven to the upland valleys of Samnium 
and the Abruzzi. The population was of a 
mixed nature, partly of an Italian, partly 
of a Greek stock. In legend they are 
3aid to have settled in the country under 
the guidance of Iapyx, Daunius, and 
Peucetius, three sons of an Illyrian king, 
Lycaon. The Apulians joined the Samnites 
against the Romans, to whom they became 
subject on the conquest of the Samnites. 

AQUAE, the name given by the Romans 
to many medicinal springs and bathing- 
places.— (1) Aureliae or Colonia Aurelia 
Aquensis ( Baden-Baden). (2) Appolli- 

nares in Etruria between Sabate and Tar- 
quinii = ‘Phoebi vada * (Mart. vi. 42, 7). 
(8) BormoniSy applied to springs at Bour- 
bonne VArchambault in Allier , and also 
to those at B our bonne in Haute Marne. 
Bormonia was a Celtic deity of medicinal 
springs. (4) Cutiliae, mineral springs in 
Samnium near the ancient town of Cutilia, 
which perished in the early times, and E. 
of Reate. There was a celebrated lake in 
its neighbourhood with a floating island, 
which was regarded as the umbilicus or 
centre of Italy. Vespasian died at this 
place. (6) Gratianae, Aix in Savoy on the 
Lac de Bowrget. (6) Mattiacab or Fon- 
tes Mattiaci {Wiesoaden)y in the land of 
the Mattiaoi in Germany. (7) Nisinci. 
Bourbon VAnci in 8o6ne-et-Loire. (8) 
Passeris, in Etruria, between Volsinii ana 
Forum C&ssi, now BacuccOy five miles N. 
of Viterbo . (91 Patavinab [Aponi FonsJ . 
GO) Sextiab ( Aix)y a Roman colony m 
Gallia Narbonensis, founded by Sextius 
Calvinus. b.o. 122; its mineral waters were 
long oelebrated, but were thought to have 
lost much of their efficacy in the time 
of Augustus. Near this place Marius de* 
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feated the Teutones, b.c, 102. It is 18 
miles N. of Marseilles. (11) Solis (Bath) in 
Britain, called *Y6ara Otpfia in Ptolemy. (12) 
Statiellae ( Acqui), a town of the Statielli 
in Liguria. (13) Tarbellae on the Aturus 
(Adour), now Bax. (14) Tauri in Etruria, 
threomiles N. of Civitit Vecchia: no wBagni 
di Ferrata. 

XQUlLA, L. PONTIUS AQUILA, a 
friend of Cicero, and one of Caesar's mur¬ 
derers, was killed at the battle of Mutina, 
b.c. 43. 

AQUILArIA (.Alhowareah ), a town on 
the coast of Zeugitana in Africa, on the W. 
side of Hermaeum Pr. ( O. Bon). 

AQUTLEIA (-ae; Aquilcia or Aglar), a 
town in Gallia Transpadana at the very top 
of the Adriatic, between the rivers Sontius 
and Natiso, about 60 stadia from the sea. 
It waB founded by the Romans in b.c. 182 
as a bulwark against the N. barbarians, 
and is said to have derived its name from 
the omen of an eagle which appeared to the 
colonists. As it was the key of Italy on 
the NE., it was made one of the strongest 
fortresses of the Romans, and it became 
also a most flourishing place of commerce. 
It was taken and completely destroyed by 
Attila in a.d. 452; its inhabitants escaped 
to the Lagoons, where Venice was after¬ 
wards built. 

AQUILLlUS or AQUILlUS (*i). 1. 

M’, consul b.c. 129, finished the war against 
Aristonicus, son of Eumenes of Pergamum. 
He laid down the road in the province of 
Asia from Ephesus to Apamea. On his 
return to Rome he was accused of malad¬ 
ministration in hiB province, but was 
acquitted by bribing the judges.— 9. M’, 
consul b.c. 101, conquered the slaves in 
Sicily, who had revolted under Atlienion. 
In 88 he wont into Asia as one of the con¬ 
sular legates in the Mithridatic war, he 
was defeated, and Mithridates put him to 
death by pouring molten gold down his 
throat. 

AQUILLlUS GALLUS. [Gallus.] 

AQUIL5NIA (-ae), a town of Samnium, 
E. of Bovianum, destroyed by the Romans 
in the Samnite ware. 

AQUlNUM (-i; adj.; Aquinas; Aquino ), 
a town of the Volscians, E. of the river 
Melpis, a Roman municipium and after¬ 
wards a colony; the birth-place of Juvenal; 
celebrated for its purple dye. 

AQUITANIA. 1. The country of the 
Aquitani, extended from the Garumna 
(Garonne) to the Pyrenees, and from the 
ocean to Gallia Narbonensis; it was first 
conquered by Caesar’s legates, and again 
upon a revolt of the inhabitants in the 
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time of Augustus.^-2. The Roman pro¬ 
vince of Aquitania, formed in the reign of 
Augustus, was of much wider extent, and 
was bounded on the N. by the Ligeris 

S (Loire), on the W. by the ocean, on the S. 
r the Pyrenees, and on the E. by the 
ons Cevenna, which separated it from 
Gallia Narbonensis. The Aquitani were 
one of the three races which inhabited 
Gaul; they were of Iberian origin, distinct 
in race from the Gauls and Belgians. 

ARA UBlORUM, in the Civitas TJbio- 
rum (=* Cologne), was a sanctuary for the 
surrounding province. [See Colonia Agrip¬ 
pina.] 

ARABIA Lae; Arabs, Arabus, pi. Arabes, 
ArSbl; Arabia ), a country at the SW. 
extremity of Asia, forming a large penin¬ 
sula, bounded on the W. by the Auabicus 
Sinus (Bed Sea), on the S. and SE. by the 
Ebytiiraeum Maub (Gulf of Bab-el- 
Mandeb and Indian Ocean), and on the 
NE. by the Persicus Sinus (Persian Gulf). 
On the N. or land side its boundaries were 
not clearly marked, but it seems to have 
included the whole of the desert country 
between Egypt and Syria, on the one side, 
and the banks of the Euphrates on the 
other. It was divided into three parts : (1) 
ARABIA PETRAEA (NW. part of El- 
Hejaz), including the triangular piece of 
land between the two heads of the Red Sea 
(the peninsula of M. Sinai) and the country 
immediately to the N. and NE.; and called 
from its capital Petra. (2) ARABIA 
DESERTA (El-Jebel), including the great 
Syrian Desert and a portion of the interior 
of the Arabian peninsula. (8) ARABIA 
FELIX (El-Nejed, EUHejaz, El-Yemen, 
El-Hadramaut, Oman and El-Hejer), 
consisted of the whole country not included 
in the other two divisions; tho ignorance 
of the ancients respecting tho interior of 
the peninsula leading them to accept the 
name Arabia Felix ( i.e . fertile ), although 
much of it consists of a sandy desert of 
steppes and tableland, interspersed with 
oases, and fringed with mountains, between 
which and the sea, especially on the W. 
coast, lies a belt of low land (called Tehd- 
mah), intersected by numerous mountain 
torrents, which irrigate the strips of land 
on their banks, ana produce that fertility 
which the ancients supposed to belong to all 
the peninsula. [The name Felix is said by 
some to have arisen from the Semitic word 
Jaman, meaning ‘right side ’— i.e. * south ’ 
—being misinterpreted to mean ‘lucky.’] 
The inhabitants of Arabia were of the 
Semitio race. The NW. district (Arabia 
Petroea) wag inhabited by the various 
bribes which constantly appear in Jewish 


history: the Amalekites, Midianiteg, Edo* 
mites, Moabites, Ammonites, <fco. The 
Greeks and Romans called them by the 
name of Nabathaei, whose capital was 
Petra. The people of Arabia Deserta were 
called Arabes Scenltae (Spiral), from their 
dwelling in tents, and Arabes Nomades 
( XofidSes), from their mode of life, which 
was that of wandering herdsmen, and (like 
their descendants, the Bedouin) plunderers. 
The people of the Tehamah were of the 
same race; but their position led them at 
an early period to agriculture and com¬ 
merce. From the earliest times a con¬ 
siderable traffic was carried on by the people 
in the N. (especially the Nabathaei) ny 
means of caravans, and by those on the S. 
and E. coast by sea, chiefly in gums, spices, 
and precious stones. They maintained 
their own independence. Under Augustus, 
Aelius Gallus, assisted by the Nabathaei, 
made an expedition into Arabia Felix, but 
was compelled to retreat into Egypt to save 
his army from famine and the climate. Under 
Trajan, Arabia Petraea was conquered by A. 
Cornelius Palma (a.d. 107),and the country 
of the Nabathaei became a Roman province, 
to which in 295 Auranitis, Batanea, and 
Trachonitis were added. Christianity was 
early introduced into the countiy, and con¬ 
tinued to exist side by side with the old 
religion (which was Sabaeism, or the wor¬ 
ship of heavenly bodies), and with some 
admixture of Judaism, until the rise of 
Mohammedanism in 622. 

ARABlCUS SINUS (Bed Sea), a long 
narrow gulf between Africa and Arabia, 
connected on the S. with the Indian Ocean 
by tho Angustiae Divae(jS7rai£a of Bab-el- 
Mandeb), and on the N. divided into two 
heads by the peninsula of Arabia Petraea 
( Benins. of Sinai), the E. of which was 
called Sinus Aelanites or Aelaniticus (Gulf 
of Akaba ), and tho W. Sinus Heroopolites 
or Heroopoliticus (Gulf of Suez), which 
must in Strabo’s time have extended forty 
miles north of its present limit, and included 
Lake Timsah. 

ArABIS (-is), a river of Gedrosia, falling 
into the Indian Ocean 1000 stadia (100 geog. 
miles) W. of the mouth of the Indus. 

ARACHNAEUM (-i; *ApaxvaLov), a 
mountain forming the boundary between 
Argolis and Corinthia. 

ARACHNE, a Lydian maiden, daughter 
of Idmon of Colophon, a famous dyer in 
purple. Arachne was skilled in the art of 
weaving, and challenged Athene to compete 
with her. The work of Athene showed the 
Olympian gods in all their dignity. Arachne 
produced a piece of cloth in which the 
amours of the gods were woven, and Athene* 
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indignant at the taunt, and at the same 
time jealous of the skilful work, tore it to 
pieces. Arachne in despair hanged herself: 
the goddeBs loosened the rope and saved 
her life, but the rope was changed into a 
oobwob and Arachno herself into a spider 
(apavnj). The myth seems to represent the 
rivalry between the Lydian and Greek arts 
of weaving. 

ArACHOSIA (-ae), SE.part of Afghan¬ 
istan and NE. part ofBeloochistair), one 
of the extreme E. provinces of the Persian 
(and afterwards of the Parthian) empire, 
bounded on the E. by the Indus, on the N. 
by the Paropamisadae, on the W. by Dran« 
giana, and on the S. by Gedrosia. The 
shortest road from Persia to India passed 
through Arachosia. 

ARACHOTUS. [Abachosia.] 

ARACHTHUS or ARETHO ( Arta ), a 
river of Epirus, which rises in M. Lacmon | 
or the Tymphean mountains, and flows into 
the Ambracian gulf. 

ARACYNTHUS (-i; ’A p&Kvv$osi Zigos ), 
a mountain on the SW. coast of Aetolia 
near Pleuron. Virgil and Propertius, how¬ 
ever, place it between Attica and Boeotia, 
and hence mention it in connection with 
Amphion, the Boeotian hero. (Propert. iii. 
18, 41; Actaeo [i.e. Attico] Aracyntlio , 
Verg. Eel. ii. 24.) 

ArADUS (-i; in O. T. Arvad ; Buad), 
an island off the coast of Phoenicia, with 
a city which was said to have been founded 
by exiles from Sidon. 

ARAR or ARARIS {8a6ne), a river of 
Gaul, rises in the Vosges, receives the 
Dubis (Doubs) from the E., after which it 
becomes navigable, and flows with a Quiet 
stream into the Rhone at Lugdunum 
{Lyon), In the time of Ammianus (a.d. 
870) it was also called Sauconna f and in 
the middle ages Sangona, whence its 
modern name Badne. 

ARASPES (-is), a Mede, and a friend of 
the elder Cyrus, one of the characters in 
Xenophon’s Cyrojpaedia. 

ARATUS (-i). 1. The celebrated general 
of the Achaeans, son of Clinias, was born 
*t Sicyon, b.c. 271. Whon he had reached 
the age of 60 he gained possession of 
his native city, b.c. 261, deprived the 
usurper Nicocles of his power, and united 
Sicyon to the Achaean League. [Achaei.] 
In 246 he was elected general of the League, 
and was often re-elected afterwards. He 
excelled more in negotiation than in war, 
and in his war with the Aetolians and 
Spartans he was often defeated. Indeed, 
it must be admitted that he showed positive 
cowardice in battle strangely contrasted 


with the boldness of his plans and polioy; 
but he added much to the power of the 
League by persuading many cities to join 
it. In 284, through the patriotism of 
Lydiadas, tyrant of Megalopolis, that city 
was joined to the Achaean League; but 
Aratus, by his jealousy of Lydiadas, often 
interfered with the interests of the League. 
Thus he opposed the scheme of Lydiadas 
for union with Argos in 229, but when he 
himself became general he effected it. The 
death of Lydiadas, also at Laodicea (226), 
and the consequent defeat by the Spartans 
were due to the want of courage whicli 
Aratus showed in tho battle. A still greater 
calamity was his rejection of the proposal 
of Cleomenes to bring Sparta into the 
League, and his resolution to seek the 
friendship of Antigonus, and to surrender 
Acrooorintlius to a Macedonian garrison— 
certainly the greatest mistake of his life. 
To strengthen himself against Aetolia and 
Sparta he sought the friendship of Anti¬ 
gonus Doson, and of his successor Philip; 
but as Philip was evidently anxious to 
mako himself master of all Greece, Aratus 
began to oppose him, and was eventually 
poisoned in 218 by the king’s order. Aratus 
unquestionably deserves the credit of the 
growth and early successes of the League, 
and maintained his extraordinary personal 
ascendency, even after reverses; but he 
ruined the chances of the League to save 
the liberties of Greece when lie rejected 
tho union with Sparta and gave the key of 
the position to Macedonia.—2. Of Soli, 
afterwards Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia, lived 
about b.c. 270. in the latter part of his life 
at the court of Antigonus Gonatas, kin^ of 
Macedonia. He wrote two astrdnofhical 
poems, entitled Bhaenomena and Dio - 
semeia, which described the constellations 
and their influence upon the world, with 
rules for foretelling weather and seasons. 
Some of this was imitated b^ Virgil in some 
parts of the Georgies. Ilis poems were 
popular both in the Grocian and the 
Roman world {cum sole et luna semper 
Aratus erit, Ov. Am. i. 15,16), and parts 
of three Latin translations are preserved: 
one written by Cicero when very young; 
one by Caesar Germanicus, the grandson 
of Augustus; and one by Festus Avienus. 

ARAURIS ( Herault ), a river in Gallia 
Narbonensis, rises in M. Cevenna, and 
flows into the Mediterranean. 

ARAUSlO {Orange), a town of the 
Cavari or Cavares, and a Roman colony, 
in Gallia Narbonensis, on the road from 
Arelate to Vienna: it has remains of an 
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A RAXES (’Apa£ip), the .name of several 
rivers.—1. In Armenia Major ( Eraskh or 
Aras), rises in M. Aba or Abus (nr. Erze- 
rotm), from the opposite side of which the 
Euphrates flows; and, after a great bend 
SE. and the NE., joins the Cyrus ( Rout ), 
which flows down from the Caucasus, and 
falls with it into the Caspian by two 
mouths. This is the Araxes mentioned by 
Herodotus (i. 202, iv. 40), but he seems to 
have been misinformed about the position 
of the Massagetae. who lived much further 
East. The upper branch or affluent of this 
Araxes is called Phasis (Xen. Anab. iv. 0, 4). 
The Araxes was proverbial for the force of 
its current; and henco Virgil (Aen. viii. 
728) says pontem indignatus Araxes , with 
special reference to the failure of Alexander 
to throw a bridge over it.—2. In Mesopo¬ 
tamia. [Chaboras.]— 3. In Persia {Bend- 
Emir) ^ the river on which Persepolis stood. 

ARBACES, the founder of the Median 
empire, according to Ctesias is said to have 
taken Nineveh in conjunction with Belesis, 
the Babylonian, and to have destroyed the 
Assyrian empire under the reign of Sardana- 
palus. This account differs from that of 
Herodotus, who makes Deioces the first 
king of Media. 

ARBELA (-orurn; Erbille ), a city of 
Adiabene in Assyria, between the rivers 
Lycus and Caprus (the greater and lesser 
Zab); celebrated as the head-quarters of 
Darius Codomannus, before the last battle 
in which he was overthrown by Alexander 
(b.c. 331), which is hence frequently called 
the battle of Arbela, though it was really 
fought near Gauoamela, about 25 miles 
W. of Arbela. 

ARBUCALA or ARBOClLA, the chief 
town of the Vaccaei in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, north of the Tagus, taken by 
Hannibal after a long resistance. 

ARBUSCtJLA, an actress in pantomimes 
in the time of Cicero. 

ARC A or -AE, a very ancient city in the 
N. of Phoenicia, not far from the sea-coast, 
at the foot of M. Lebanon; the birthplace 
of the emperor Alexander Severus. 

ARCADIA (-ae), a country in the middle 
of Peloponnesus, was bounded on the E. 
by Argolis, on the N. by Achaia, on the W. 
by Elis, and on the S. by Messenia and 
Laconica. Next to Laconica it was the 
largest country in the Peloponnesus: its 
greatest length was about 60 miles, its 
breadth from 85 to 41 miles. It was sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by mountains, and it 
may be regarded as the Switzerland of 
Greece. Its principal mountains were 
Cyllene and Erymanthus in the N., Arte- 


misius in the E., and Partheniua, Maenalus, 
and LycaeuB in the S. and SW. The 
Alpheus, the greatest river of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, rises in Arcadia, and flows through 
part of the country. The N. and E. parts 
of the country were barren and unpro 
ductive; the W. and 8. were more fertile, 
with numerous valleys, where com was 
grown. The Arcadians, said to be de¬ 
scended from Arcas, regarded themselves 
as the most ancient people in Greece: 
the Greek writers call them indigenous 
(avr<$x0ov«$) and Pelasgians, and Pelasgus 
is the name given to their earliest king. 
Their claim to antiquity is just, since in 
the security of their mountains they with¬ 
stood the Dorian conquest. As a mountain 
people they were chiefly employed in 
hunting and the tending of cattle, whence 
their worship of Pan, who was especially the 
god of Arcadia and of Artemis. They wore 
a people simple in their habits. Like most 
dwellers in hilly country, they were fond of 
music ( soli cantare periti Arcades , Verg. 
Eel. x. 39). Like the other Greek peoples, 
they were originally governed by kings, but 
are said to have abolished monarchy 
towards the close of the second Messenian 
war, and to have stoned to death their last 
king, Aristocrates, because he betrayed his 
allies the Messenians. The different towns 
then became independent republics, of 
which the most important were Mantinea, 
Tegea, Orchomenus, Psophib, and Phe¬ 
ne os, which lie in the secluded valleys of 
the north and east, protected by their 
mountains; to the west the valleys of the 
Alpheus and Ladon are more accessible, 
and here, accordingly, were cantons of 
hamlets rather than independent cities: in 
the upper valley of the Alpheus, the 
Maenalians and Eutresians; lower down, 
the Parrhasians, Cynurians, and Heraeans; 
in the valley of the Ladon the Azones. All 
these were united by the Panarcadian 
festival held to Zeus at M. Lycaeus, to 
Athene Alea at Tegea, and to Artemis 
Hymnia at Orchomenus. Like the Swiss, 
the Arcadians often served as mercenaries, 
and in the Peloponnesian war they were 
found in the armies of both the Lacedae¬ 
monians and Athenians. The Lacedaemo¬ 
nians made many attempts to obtain pos¬ 
session of parts of Arcadia, but these 
attempts were finally frustrated by the 
battle of Leuctra (b.c. 871); and in order 
to resist all future aggressions on the part 
of Sparta, the Arcadians, upon the advice 
of Epaminondas, and led by Lycomedes, 
built the city of Megalopolis, and formed 
a general assembly of the whole nation, 
called the Myrii. This Arcadian League 
did not last long. Mantinea and Tegea 
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were at enmity already before the death oi 
Epaminondas, and though the assembly 
of the Ten Thousand existed in the time 
of Demosthenes, we have no trace of an 
Arcadian League after the end of the 
fourth century b.c. The Arcadian cities sub¬ 
sequently joined the Achaean League, 
ana finally became subject to the Romans. 

ABCADIUS, emperor of the East 
(a.d. 896-408), elder son of Theodosius I., 
was bom in Spain, a.d. 888. On the death 
of Theodosius he became emperor of the 
East, while the West was given to his 
younger brother Honorius. Axcadius pos¬ 
sessed neither physical nor intellectual 
vigour, and was entirely governed by un¬ 
worthy favourites. 

ARCAS (-Xdis), king of the Arcadians, 
son of Zeus and Callisto, grandson of 
Lycaon and father of Aphldas, Elatus, and 
Azon. There are many legends about him. 
When he was a boy Lycaon slew him and 
placed his flesh before Zeus, to see if the 
god could find it out. Zeus upset the 
table (Tparrega) which bore the dish, and de¬ 
stroyed the house of Lycaon by lightning, 
but restored Areas to life. When Areas 
had grown up, he built on the site of his 
father’s house the town of Trapezus. 
Areas in hunting followed his mother 
Callisto, who had the form of a she-bear, 
into the temple of Zeus Lycaeus, a profa¬ 
nation which by Arcadian law would have 
caused their death, but Zeus changed them 
into stars as Arctophylax and the Great 
Boar. 

ARCfiSlLAUS or ARCESlLAS (-i), a 
Greek philosopher (about b.o. 816-240), 
bom at Pitane in Aeolis. He succeeded 
Crates at Athens, about b.o. 260, in the 
chair of the Academy, and became the 
founder of the second or middle Academy. 

ARCESlLAUS (-i). 1. Bon of Lycus 

and Theobule, leader of the Boeotians in 
the Trojan war, slain by Hector.—2. The 
name of four kings of Cyrene. [Battus 
and Battiadae.] 

ARCESlUS (’ApicciVios), Bon of Zeus 
and Euryodia, father of Laertes, and j 
grandfather of Odysseus. Hence both 
Laertes and Odysseus are called Arcesiades 

(’Ap«ec<ria5r/y). 

ARCHAGATHU8 (-i), a Greek physician, 
the first who made medicine a profession 
at Rome. He came from the Peloponnese, 
and settled at Rome B.c. 219, where a shop 
was bought for him. 

ARCHEdEMUS (’Apx^n^o* ; Dor. 
*A pxItafLot), 1. A popular leader at Athens, 
took the first Btep against the generals who 
had gained the battle of Arginusae, B,c. 


406. The comic poets called him 1 blear 
eyed' (ykaptav), and said that he was i 
foreigner, and had obtained the franchise 
by fraud.—2. An Aetolian (called Archi 
damus by Livy), commanded the Aetoliai 
troops which assisted the Romans in theii 
war with Philip (b.c. 199-197). He after 
wards took an active part against tin 
Romans, and eventually joined Perseus 
whom he accompanied in his flight afte: 
his defeat in 168.—3. Of Tarsus, a Stoi< 
philosopher. 

ARCHELAUS(-i). 1. King of Macedonia 
(b.c. 413-399), an illegitimate son of Per 
aiccas II., obtained the throne by th< 
murder of his half-brother. He was a patrol 
of art and literature, and adorned hit 
palace with paintings by Zeuxis; anc 
Euripides, Agathon, and other men o 
eminence, were among his guests.—2. A. 
general of Mithridatks. In b.c. 87 he 
was sent into Greece by Mithridates wit! 
a large fleet and army; at first he me! 
with considerable success, held most o 
northern Greece, and took Peiraeus 
After sustaining a siege, he withdrew t< 
Boeotia, where he was twice defeated bj 
Sulla in 86, near Chaeronea and Orcho 
menos. Afterwards he deserted to the 
Romans.—3. Son of the preceding, wat 
by Pompey, in b.c. 68, made priest of the 

f oddess (Enyo or Bellona) at Comana ir 
'ontus or Cappadocia. He became king 
in Egypt by marrying Berenice, the daugh 
ter of Ptolemy Auletes, who after the 
expulsion of her father, had obtained the 
sovereignty of Egypt. Archelaus, however 
was king of Egypt only for 6 months, foi 
Gabinius marched with an army int( 
Egypt in order to restore Ptolemy Auletes 
and Archelaus was killed in battle.— 
4. Son of No. 8, and his successor ir 
the office of high-priest of Comana 
was deprived of Mb dignity by Juliui 
Caesar in 47.—6. Son of No. 4, receivec 
from Antony, in b.c. 86. the kingdom o. 
Cappadocia. After the battle of Actium 
Octavianus not only left Archelaus ir 
the possession of his kingdom, but addec 
to it a part of Cilicia and Lesser Armenia 
But having incurred the emnity of Tiborim 
by the attention which he had paid to C 
Caesar, ho was summoned to Rome anc 
accused of treason. Ilia life was spared 
but he was kept at Rome till his death 
a.d. 17. Cappadocia was then made i 
Roman province.—6. A philosopher, prob 
ably born at Athens, about b.c. 460. As fl 
pupil of Anaxagoras he belonged to the 
Ionian school.—7. A sculptor of Priene 
son of Apollonius, made the marble bas 
relief representing the Apotheosis of Homer 
which formerly belonged to the Colomu 
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family at Rome, and is now in the British 
Mosetun. — 8. Son of Herod the Great, 
succeeded his father, and received from 
Augustus, Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea, 
but he was accused of oppression, a.d. 7, 
and banished to Vienne in Gaul. 

ARCHEMORUS (-i) or OPHELTES, 
son of the Nemean king Lycurgus and 
Eurydice. When the Seven heroes on 
their expedition against Thebes stopped 
at Nemea to obtain water, Hypsipyle, 
the nurse of the child Opheltcs, while 
showing the way to the Seven, left the 
child alone. In the meantime, the child 
was killed by a serpent. The Seven 
gave him burial; but as Amphiaraus saw 
in this accident an omen boding destruc¬ 
tion to himself and his companions, they 
called the child Archemorus, that is, ‘Fore¬ 
runner of Death,’ and instituted the Nemean 
gamos in honour of him. 

ARCHlAS 1. A Heraclid of 

Corinth, left his country in consequence 
of tho death of Actaeon, and founded 
Syracuse, b.c. 734, by command of the 
Delphic oracle.— 2. A. LICINIUS AR¬ 
CHlAS, a Greek poet, born at Antioch in 
Syria, about B.c. 120, very early obtained 
celebrity by his verses. In 102 he came to 
Rome, and was received in the most friendly 
way by many of the Roman nobles, especi¬ 
ally by the Luculli, from whom he after¬ 
wards obtained the Gentile name of Licinins. 
After a short stay at Rome he accompanied 
L. Lucullus, the elder, to Sicily, and 
followed him in the banishment to which 
he was sentenced for his management of 
the slave war in that island, to Horaclea 
in Lucania, in which town Arcliias was 
enrolled as a citizen; and as this town was 
a state united with Rome by a treaty, he 
obtained the Roman franchise under the 
Lex Plautia Papiria passed in b.c. 89. At 
a later time he accompanied L. Lucullus, 
the younger, to the Mithridatic war. Soon 
after his return, a charge was brought 
against him in 61 of assuming the citizen¬ 
ship illegally, and the trial came on before 
Q. Cicero, who was praotor this year. He 
was defended by his friend M. Cicero in 
the extant speech Pro Archia , in which 
the orator, after briefly discussing the legal 
points of the case, rests tho defence of his 
client upon his surpassing merits as a poet, 
which entitled him to the Roman citizen¬ 
ship. The result is not mentioned by any 
writer, but he was probably acquitted. 

ARCHlDAMUS (-i), the name of five 
kings of Sparta. 1. Son of Anaxid&mus, 
contemporary with the Tegeatan war, 
which followed soon after the second Mes- 
senian, b.c. 668.-2. Son of Zcuxid&mus, 


succeeded his grandfather Leoty chides, 
and reigned b.o. 469-427. In the early part 
of his reign he was fighting against the 
revolted Helots and Messenians. When 
the Peloponnesian war (which he had tried 
to avert) broke out (b.c. 481) he invaded 
Attica, and held the supreme command of 
the Peloponnesian forces till his death in 
429.—8. Grandson of No. 2, and son of 
Agesilaus II., reigned B.c. 861-338. During 
the lifetime of his father he took an active 
part in resisting the Thebans and the 
various other enemies of Sparta, and in 
867 he defeated the Arcadians and Argives 
in the ‘ Tearless Battle,’ so called because 
he had won it without losing a man. In 
862 he defended Sparta against Epami- 
nondas. In 338 he went to Italy to aid the 
Tarentines against the Lucanians, and 
there fell in battle.—4. Grandson of No. 3, 
and son of Eudamidas I., was king in b.c. 
296, when lie was defeated by Dometrius 
Poliorcetes.—5. Son of Eudamidas II., and 
the brother of Agis TV. On the murder of 
Agis, in b.c. 240, Arehidamus fled from 
Sparta, but afterwards obtained the throne 
by means of Aratus. He was, however, 

! slain almost immediately after hi8 return 
to Sparta. He was the last king of the 
Eurypontid race. 

ARCHIgENES (-is), a Greek physician, 
bom at Apamea in Syria, practised at Rome 
in the time of Trajan, a.d. 98-117. 

ARCHlLOCHUS(-i),of Paros, was one of 
the Ionian lyric poets, and the first Greek 
poet who composed Iambic verses according 
to fixed rules. He lived about b.c.720-676. 
He was descended from a noble family, 
who held the priesthood in Paros. In 
early youth he left his country and went to 
Thasos with a colony. It was said that he 
had been a suitor to Neobule, one of tbe 
daughters of Lycambes, who first promised 
| and afterwards refused to give his daughter 
to the poet. Archilochus attacked the 
whole family in an Iambic poem. The 
verses were recited at the festival of 
Demeicr, and the daughters of Lycambes 
are said to have hanged themselves through 
shame (Hor. Epod, 6,13). At Thasos he 
incurred the disgrace of losing his Bhield 
in an engagement with the Thracians of 
the opposite continent; but, instead of 
being ashamed, he recorded it in his verse: 
not, however, because he felt himself to be 
a coward, for he had proved his courage; 
but because he thought it absurd not to 
retreat when the battle was lost. The 
feeling of Horace (if his case is real and 
not a mere copy of Archilochus) was dif¬ 
ferent, since he never professed to be a 
warrior. At length he returned to Paros, 
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and in a war between the Parians and the 
people of Naxos, he fell by ftle hand of a 
Naxian named Calondas or Corax. Archi¬ 
lochus and his contemporaries, Thalefcas 
and Terpander, were the founders of lyric 
poetry throughout Greece, but Archilochus 
is most famous for his satirical Iambio 
poetry— 1 Archilochum proprio rabies anna- 
vit iambo ’ (Hor. Ar. PoH. 79). 

ARCHTmEDES (-is), of Syracuse, the 
most famous of ancient mathematicians, 
was born b.c. 287. He was a friend, and 
according to Plutarch a kinsman, of Hiero. 
In the early part of his life he travelled 
into Egypt, where he studied under Conon 
the Samian, a mathematician and astro¬ 
nomer. After visiting other countries, he 
returned to Syracuse. Here he constructed 
for Hiero various engines of war, which, 
many years afterwards, were effectual in the 
defence of Syracuse against Marcellus, and 
delayed the taking of the city for a consider¬ 
able time. The accounts of the performances 
of those engines are evidently exaggerated ; 
and the story of the burning of the Roman 
skips by the reflected rays of the sun is 
probably a fiction: it is not mentioned by 
Plutarch, Polybius, or Livy. Archimedes 
invented a machine called, from its form, 
Coclea, and now known as the screw of 
Archimedes, for pumping the water out 
of the hold of a vessel. Another cele¬ 
brated proof of his genius was the con¬ 
struction of a sphere —a kind of orrery, 
representing the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. When Syracuse was taken (b.c. 212). 
Archimedes, intent upon a mathematical 
problem, was killed by the Roman soldiers. 
Upon his tomb was placed the figure of a 
spnere inscribed in a cylinder. When 
Cicero was quaestor in Sicily (76) he found 
this tomb near one of the gates of the city,' 
almost hid amongst briars, and forgotten 
by the Syracusans. 

ARCHINUS (-i), one of the leading 
Athenians, who, with Thrasybulus and 
Anytus, overthrew the government of the 
Thirty, b.c. 403. 

ARCHYTAS (*A pxv'rcw). 1. Of Am- 
phissa, a Greek epic poet, about b.c. 800. 
—2. Of Tarentum, a distinguished philo¬ 
sopher, mathematician, general, and states¬ 
man, probably lived about b.c. 400, and 
onwards, so that he was contemporary 
with Plato, whoso life he is said to have 
saved by his influence with Dionysius. He 
wag seven times the general of his city, and 
he commanded in several campaigns, in all 
of which he was viotorious. Whether we are 
to believe that he was drowned while upon 
a voyage in the Adriatic, depends on the 
interpretation of Hor. Od, i. 28. It is 

C.D. 


generally supposed that, if the drowned 
body is not that of Archytas, his tomb was 
on the shore near the spot where the body 
lay; but we have no positive record of his 
death or the place of his burial. As a 
philosopher, he belonged to the Pytha¬ 
gorean school. 

ARCONNESUS (-i). 1. An island off 

the coast of Ionia, near Lebedus, also 
called Aspis .— 2. (Orak Ada), an island off 
the coast of Caria, opposite Halicarnassus, 
of which it formed the harbour. 

ARCTlNUS, of Miletus, the most dis¬ 
tinguished among the cyclic poets, probably 
lived about b.c. 776. Two epic poems 
were attributed to him. 1. The Aethiopis , 
which was a kind of continuation of 
Homer’s Iliad: its chief heroes were Mem- 
non, king of the Ethiopians, and Achilles, 
who slew him, in vengeance for the slaugh¬ 
ter of Antiloclius. It tells also of the 
combat between the Greeks and Amazons, 
and the death of Penthesilea, and enrib 
with the death of Achilles, his funeral 
rites, and the contest for his arms. 2. The 
Sack of Ilion (’IAtov Wp<rw), which con¬ 
tained a description of the destruction of 
Troy, and the subsequent events until the 
departure of the Greeks, with which the 
story of the second Aeneid mainly agrees. 
The substance of these two epics of Arctinus 
are preserved in prose by Proclus. 

ARCTOPHtLAX. [Auctos.] 

ARCTOS f Ap*ro?), 1 the Bear/ two con¬ 
stellations near the N. Pole. 1. The Great 
Bear (*Ap«to« pryaAjj; Ursa Major), also 
called the Waggon (apa£a : plausirym ), 
The ancient Italian name of this constellar 
tion was Septem Triones, that is, the Seven 
Ploughing Oxen, also Septentrio, and with 
the epithet Major to distinguish it from 
tlio Septentrio Minor , or Lesser Bear: 
hence Virgil (Aen. iii. 616) writes gemi- 
nosque Triones. The Great Bear was also 
called Helice («A Ur)) from its sweeping 
round in a curve.— 2. The Lesser or 
Little Bear (’Ap*cro* pixpa : Ursa Minor) 
likewise called the Waggon, was first addea 
to the Greek catalogues by Thales by 
whom it was probably imported from the 
East. It was also called Phoenice (*otr'mj), 
because it was selected by the Phoenio’ans 
as the guide by which they shaped their 
course at sea (the Greek mariners with less 
judgment employing the Great Bea* for 
the purpose), and Oynosura (KvwS<r«vpak 
dog's tail, from the likeness of the corntel- 
lation to the curl of a dog’s tail. The con¬ 
stellation before the Great Bear was tilled 
BobUs (Bowt»r), Arctophylax (’Apcro^vAoi-), 
or Arcturus (‘Ap*Tovpo« from oCpot, guard ) ; 

r 
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ARGENNUM or ARGlNUM(O.J5i«»«'o) ) 
a promontory on the Ionian coast, opposite 
to Chios. 

ARGENTfiUS, a small river in Gallia J 
Narbonensis, which flows into the Meditcr-, 
ranean near Forum Julii. | 

ARGENTORATUM or -TUS (Stras- I 
burg), an important town on the Rhine in 
Gallia Belgica, the head-quarters of the 
eighth legion, and a Roman municipium. In 
its neighbourhood Julian gained a brilliant 
victory over the Alemanni, a.d. 357, 
ARGES. [Cyclopes.] 

ARGIA (-ae), daughter of Adrastus and 
Amphithea, and wife of Polynices. 


I ARGlPHONTES (’a^xk). 'the 
1 slayer of Argus,’ a surname of Hermes. 

ARGIPPAEI (-orum), a Scythian 
tribe in Sarmatia Asiatica, who appear, 
from the description of them by Herodotus 
(iv. 23), to have been Mongolians, 
ARGiTHfiA (-ae), the chief town of 
Athamania in Epirus. 

ARGlVI. [Argos.] 

ARGO. [Argonautae.] 

ARG5LIS. [Argos.] 

ARGONAUTAE (-arum), the Argonauts, 
‘ the sailors of the Argo,’ were the heroes 
who sailed to Aea (afterwards called 
Colchis) to fetch the golden fleece. The 



ARGIIjETUM, a district in Rome, which 
extended from the S. of the Quirinal to the 
Capitoline and the Forum. It was chiefly 
inhabited by mechanics and booksellers. 
The origin of the name is uncertain: tire 
anost obvious derivation is from argilla , 
* potter’s clay; ’ but the more common 
explanation in antiquity was Argi letuvi , 
‘death of Argus,’ from a hero Argus who 
was buried there. 

ARGlLUS (-i), a town in Bisaltia, the 
E. part of Mygdonia in Macedonia, between 
Amphipolis and Bromiscus, a colony of 
Andros. 

ARGINUSAE^Apyivovout or ’ApycvoOcaai), 
three small islands off the coast of Aeolis, 
opposite Mytilnee in Lesbos, celebrated 
for the naval victory of the Athenians over 
* the Lacedaemonians, B.c, 406. 


[ story of the Argonauts is variously related 
by the ancient writers, but the common 
tale ran as follows. In Iolcus in Thessaly 
reigned Pelias, who had deprived his half- 
brother Aeson of the sovereignty. In 
order to get rid of Jason the son of Aeson, 
Pelias persuaded Jason to fetch the golden 
fleece, which was hung up in the grove of 
Ares in Colchis, and guarded day and night 
by a dragon. Jason commanded Argus, 
the son of Phrixus, to build a ship with 50 
oars; which was called Argo, after the name 
of the builder. Jason was accompanied by 
all the great heroes of the age. Among 
these were Heracles, Castor and Pollux, 
Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas, the 
singer Orpheus, the seer Mopsus? Philam- 
mon, Tydeus, Theseus, Amphiaraus, 
Peleus, Nestor, Admetus. After leaving 
Iolcus they first landed at Lemnos. 
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Thence they sailed to tlie Doliones at 
Cyzlcus, where king Cyzicus received them 
hospitably. They next landed in Mysia, 
where they left behind Heracles, who had 
gone into the country in search of Hylas, 
whom a nymph had carried off while lie 
was fetching water for his companions. In 
the country of the Bebryces, king Amycus 
challenged the Argonauts to fight with 
him; and when Pollux had conquered him, 
the Argonauts afterwards slew many of the 
Bebryces, and sailed to Salmydessus in 
Thrace, where the seer Phineus was tor¬ 
mented by the Harpies. When the Argo¬ 
nauts consulted him about their voyage, he 
promised his advice on condition of their 
delivering him from the Harpies. This 
was done by Zetes and Calais, two sons of 
Boreas; and Phineus now advised them, 
before sailing through the Symplegades, to 
mark the flight of a dove, and to judge 
from its fate wliat they themselves would 
have to do. When they approached the 
Symplegades, they sent out a dove, which 
in its flight between the rocks lost only the 
end of its tail. The Argonauts now, when 
the rocks parted again, sailed quickly 
between the rocks, and succeeded in 
passing. Henceforth the Symplegades 
stood immovable in the sea. On their 
arrival at the Mariandyni, the Argonauts 
were kindly received by their king, Lycus. 
The seer Idmon and the helmsman Tiphys 
died here, and the place of the latter was 
supplied by Ancaeus. They now sailed 
along the coast until they asrived at the 
mouth of tho river Pliaais. The Colchian 
king Aeiitea promised to give up the 
golden fleece, if Jason alone would yoke to 
a plough two fire-breathing oxen with 
brazen feet, and sow tho teeth of tlie 
dragon which had not been used by 
Cadmus at Thebes, and which lie had 
received from Athene. The love of Medea 
furnished Jason with means to resist fire 
and steel, on condition of his taking her as 
his wife; and she taught him how he was 
to kill the warriors that were to spring up 
from the teeth of the dragon. Medea’s 
magic powers sent to sleep tlie dragon who 
guarded tho golden fleece ; and after Jason 
nod taken possession of the treasure, he and 
his Argonauts, together with Medea and 
her young brother Absyrtus, embarked by 
night and sailed away. Aeetes pursued 
them, but before he overtook them, Medea 
murdered her brother, cut him into pieces, 
and threw his limbs overboard^ that her 
father might be detained in his pursuit. 
Zeus, angry at the murder of Absyrtus, 
raised ft storm which cast the ship from its 
course. When driven on the Absyrtian 
islands, the ship began to speak, and 


declared that the anger of Zeus would not 
cease unless they sailed towards Ausonia 
and were purified by Circe. They now 
sailed along the coasts of the Ligyans and 
Celts, and through the sea of Sardinia, and 
continuing their course along the coast of 
tho Tyrrhenia, they arrived in the island of 
Aeaoa, where Circe purified them. When 
they were passing by the Sirens, Orpheus 
sang to prevent the Argonauts being 
allured by them. Butes, however, swam 
to them, but Aphrodite carried him to 
Lilybaeum. Thetis and the Nereids con¬ 
ducted them through Scylla and Charybdis 
and between the whirling rocks (rrfrpat 
jr\ayKrai) | and sailing by the Thrinacian 
island, they came to the Phaeacian island 
of Corcyra, where they were received by 
Alcinous. In the meantime, some of the 
Colchian pursuers, not being able to dis- 
cover the Argonauts, had settled at the foot 
of tlie Coraunian mountains; others occu¬ 
pied the Absyrtian islands near the coast 
of Illyricum; and a third band overtook 
the Argonauts in the island of the Phaea- 
cians. But as their hopes of recovering 
Medea were deceived by Arete, the queen 
of Alcinous, they settled in the island, and 
the Argonauts continued their voyage. 
Their attempt to land in Crete was pre¬ 
vented by TaluB, who guarded the island, 
but was killed by the artifices of Medea. 
From Crete they sailed to Aegina, and 
from thence between Euboea and Locris to 
Iolcus. Respecting the events subsequent 
to their arrival in Iolcus, see Aeson, 
Medea, Jason, Pelias. The story of the 
Argonauts is by many writers explained as 
a sun myth, expressing either sunset and 
sunrise or a drawing of clouds by the sun 
in various directions at various times of 
tho year. No doubt the idea of the golden 
fleece in an Eastern land may have been in 
some degree suggested by the sun’s rays; 
but the main drift of the myth is to express 
the stories of the earliest sea voyages, 
current in different places. 

ARGOS is said to have signified a plain 
in the language of the Macedonians and 
Thessalians, and it was the name of more 
than one town or district. In Homer we 
find mention of the Pelasgic Argos (II. ii. 
681), that is, a town or district of Thessaly, 
and of tho Achaean Argos, by which he 
means sometimes tlie whole Peloponnesus, 
sometimes Agamemnon's kingdom of Argos, 
of which Mycenae was the capital, and 
sometimes the town of Argos. As Argos in 
Homeric times was the most important 
part of the Poloponnesus, and sometimes 
stood for the whole of it, so the ’Apy«toi 
often occur in Homer as a name of the 
whole body of the Greeks, in which sense 
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the Roman poets also use Argivi.— 1. 
ARGOS, a district of Peloponnesus, called 
Argolis (rj ’ApyoAty) by Herodotus, but more 
frequently by other Greek writers either 
Argos , Argia ’Apyeta), or Argolice fa 
’ApyoAua}). Under the Tomans Argolis be¬ 
came the usual name of the country, while 
the word Argos or Argi was confined to the 
town. Argolis under the Romans signified 
the country bounded on the N. by the 
Corinthian territory, on the W. by Aroadia, 
on the S. by Laconia, and included towards 
the E. the whole Acte or peninsula between 
the Saronic and Argolic gulfs : but during 
the time of Grecian independence Argolis 
or Argos did not include the territories of 
Epidaurus, &c., on the E. and SE. coasts 
of the Acte, but only the country lying 
round the Argolic gulf, bounded on the W. 
by the Arcadian mountains, and separated 
on the N. by a range of mountains from 
Corinth, Cleonae, and Phlius. Argolis, as 
understood by the Romans, was for the 
most part a mountainous and unproductive 
country; the whole eastern part is of a dry 
and thirsty soil, with few streams, the 
no\vSC\fnov ”Apyo? of II. iv. 171. The only 
fertile plain was in the neighbourhood of 
the city of Argos: this was the <oiAoi/ *Apy 09, 
and being well watered was famed as *Apyos 
iitit6($otov. Its rivers were, however, small 
and often dry in summer: the most im¬ 
portant w r as the Inachus. The country 
was divided into the districts of Argia or 
Argos proper, Epidauria, Troezenia, and 
Hermionis. The original inhabitants of 
the country were, according to mythology, 
the Cynurii; but the main part of the 
population consisted of Achaei, to whom 
Dorians were added after the conquest of 
Peloponnosus by the Dorians.—2. ARGOS 
(-i), or ARGI, -ORUM, in the Latin 
writers, now Argo f the capital of Argolis, 
and, next to Sparta, the most important 
town in Peloponnesus, situated in a level 

} )lain a little to the W. of the Inaclius. It 
lad an ancient Pelasgic citadel, called 
Larissa, and another built subsequently on 
another height (duas arces habent Argi } 
Liv. xxxiv. 25). The Argives worshipped 
especially Hera, whose great temple, 
Heraeum , lay between Argos and Mycenae. 
The remains of the old Cyclopean walls of 
Argos are still to be seen. The city is said 
to nave been built by Inachus or his son 
Phoroneus, or grandson Argus. The 
descendants of Inachus reigned over the 
country for nine generations, but were at 
length driven out by Danaus, who is said 
to have come from Egypt. ♦ The descend¬ 
ants of Danaus were m their time obliged 
to submit to the Achaean race of the 
Pelopidae. Under the rulqof the Pelopidae, 


Mycenae became the capital of the king* 
dom, and Argos was a dependent state. 
Thus Mycenae was the royal residence of 
Atreus and of his son Agamemnon. Upon 
the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians, Argos fell to the share of Temenus, 
whose descendants ruled over the country; 
but most of the population were Achaean, 
and the existence of a fourth tribe at Argos 
(the Hymethian) probably points to the 
inclusion of a part of the old inhabitants in 
the citizenship. With the Dorian conquest 
the supremacy of Mycenae in Argolis 
ceased, and Argos thenceforth became the 
leading city. All these events belong to 
mythology; and Argos first appears in 
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history about b.c. 760, as the chief state of 
Peloponnesus, under its ruler Piieidon. 
After the time of Pheidon its power de¬ 
clined, being greatly weakened by its wars 
with Sparta. The two states long con¬ 
tended for the district of Cynuria, which 
lay between Argolis and Laconia, and 
which the Spartans at length obtained by 
the victory of their 300 champions, about 
p..c. 650. In b.c. 524 Cleomenes, the 
Spartan king, defeated the Argives with 
such loss near Tiryns, that Sparta was left 
without a rival in Peloponnesus. In the 
north also, after b.c. 600, the power of 
Periander of Corinth, and Cleistnenes of 
Sicyon, exceeded that of Argos. In conse¬ 
quence of her weakness and of her jealousy 
of Sparta, Argos took no part in the 
Persian war. In order to strengthen her¬ 
self, Argos attacked the neighbouring 
towns of Tiryns, Mycenae, <fcc., destroyed 
them, and transplanted their inhabitants to 
Argos. The introduction of so many new 
citizens was followed by the establishment 
of a democracy. In the Peloponnesian 
war Argos sided with Athens against Sparta. 
In b.c. 243 it joined the Achaean League, 
and on the conquest of the latter by the 
Romans, 146, it became a part of the 
Roman province of Achaia. # 

ARGOS AMPHILOCHlCUM, the chiet 
town of Amphilochia in Acarn&nie, 
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situated on the Ambracian gulf, and 
founded by the Argive Amphilochus. 
ARGOS HIPPIUM. [Abpi.] 

ARG5US PORTUS (Porto Ferraio), a 
town and harbour in the island of Hva 


{Elba). 

ARGUS (-i). 1. Surnamed Panoptes, 

‘ the all-seeing/ because he had a hundred 
eyes, son of Agenor or Inachus. Hera 
appointed him guardian of the cow into 
which Io had been changed; but Hermes, 
at the command of Zeus, put Argus to 
death by the sweet notes of his lyre when 
he had lulled him to sleep. Hera trans¬ 
planted his eyes to the tail of the peacock, 
her favourite bird.—2. The builder of the 


Argo, son of Phrixus. 
ARGYrIPA. [Arpi.] 


ARIA (-ae), the E. part of Khorassan, 
and the W. and NW. part of Afghanis - 
tan), the most important of the E. 
provinces of the ancient Persian Empire, 
was bounded on the E. by the Paro- 
pomisadae, on the N. by Margiana and 
Hyrcania, on the W. by Partliia, and on 
the S. by tho great desert of Carmania. It 
was a vast plain, bordered on the N. and 
E. by mountains, and on the W. and S. by 
sandy deserts ; and, though forming a part 
of the great sandy tableland, now called 
the Desert of Iran, it contained several 
very fertile oases, especially in its N. part, 
along the base of the Sarlphi {Kohistan and 
Hazarah) mountains, which was watered 
by the river ARIUS or -AS ( Herirood ), on 
which stood the later capital Alexandria 
{Herat). The river is lost in the sand. 
The lower course of the great river Ety- 
mandrus {Hclmund) also belonged to 
Aria, and the lake into wliifth it falls was 
called ARIA LACUS {Zurrah). From 
Aria was derived the name under which all 
the E. provinces were included. [Ariana.] 
ARIABIGNES (-is), son of Darius Hys- 
taspis, one of the commanders of the fleet 
of Xerxes, fell in the battle of Salamis, 
b.c. 480, 


ARIADNE (*es), daughter of Minos and 
Pasiphae, fell in love with Theseus, when 
he was sent by liis father to convey the 
tribute of the Athenians to Minotaurus, 
and gave him the clue of thread by means 
of which he found his way out of the Laby¬ 
rinth, and which she herself had received 
from Hephaestus. Theseus in return 
promised to marry her, and Bhe accordingly 
left Crete with him; but on their arrival in 
the island of Dia (Naxos), she was killed 
by Artemis. This is the Homeric account 
(Od. xi. 322); but the more common story 
was that Theseus left Ariadne in Naxos 


alive, either because he was forced by 
Dionysus to leave her, or because he was 
ashamed to bring a foreign wife to Athens, 
or because he was carried away by a storm. 
Dionysus found her at Naxos, made her 
his wife, and placed among the stars the 
crown wnich he gave her at their marriage. 

ARlAEUS (’Aptato?) or ARlDAEUS 
(-i), the friend of Cyrus, commanded the 
left wing of the army at the battle of 
Cunaxa, b.c. 401. After the death of 
Cyrus he first joined the Greeks, but after¬ 
wards obtained the pardon of Artaxerxes 
by abandoning them and aiding Tissa- 
phernes to destroy the Greek generals. 

ARlAMNES (-ia; 'Aptap^), the name 
of two kings of Cappadocia, one the father 
of Ariarathes I., and the other the son and 
successor of Ariarathes II. 

ARIANA (-ae; Iran), was the genera^ 
name of the E. provinces of the ancient 
Persian Empire, and included the portion 
of Asia bounded on the W. by an imaginary 
line drawn from the Caspian to the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf, on the S. by the 
Indian Ocean, on the E. by the Indus, and 
on the N. by the great chain of mountains 
called by the general name of the Indian 
Caucasus, embracing the provinces of 
Porthia, Aria, the Paropamisadae, Ara- 
chosia, Drangiana, Gedrosia, and Carmania 
{Khorassan, Afghanistan, Beloochistan , 
and Kirman). But the name was often 
extended to the country as far W. as the 
margin of the Tigris valley, so as to include 
Media and Persia, and also to the provinces 
N. of the Indian Caucasus, namely Bactria 
and Sogdiana {Bokhara). 

ARIARATHES (-is), the name of several 
kings of Cappadocia.—1. Son of Ariamnes 

1., was defeated by Perdiccas, and crucified, 
322. Eumenes then obtained possession of 
Cappadocia.—2. Son of Holophemes, and 
nephew of Ariarathes I., recovered Cappa¬ 
docia after the death of Eumenes, B.o. 815. 
He was succeeded by Ariamnes II.—3. Son 
of Ariamnes II., and grandson of No. 2, 
married Stratonlce, daughter of Antiochus 

11., king of Syria.— 4. Son of No. 3, reigned 
b.c. 220-162. He married Antiochis, the 
daughter of Antiochus III., king of Syria, 
and helped Antiochus in his war against 
the Romans. After the defeat of Antiochus, 
Ariarathes sued for peace in 188.—5. Son 
of No. 4, reigned b.c. 163-130. He wae 
surnamed PhUopator, and was distinguished 
by the excellence of his character and his 
cultivation of philosophy and the liberal 
arts, having been educated at Rome. He 
helped the Romans in their war against 
Aristonicus of Psrgamus, and fell in this 
war, 130.—6. Son of No. 6, reigned b.c. 
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180-96. He married Laodice, sister of 
Mithridates VI., Icing of Pontus, and was 
put to death by Mithridates.—7. Son of 
No. 6, also murdered by Mithridates, in a 
short time, who now took possession of his 
kingdom. The Cappadocians rebelled 
against Mithridates, and placed upon the 
throne— 8 . Second son of No. 6; but he 
was speedily driven out of the kingdom by 
Mithridates, and shortly afterwards died. 
Both Mithridates and Nicomedes attempted 
to give a king to the Cappadocians; but 
the Romans allowed the people to choose 
whom they pleased, and tlieir choice fell 
upon Ariobarzanes.— 9. Son of Ariobar- 
zancs II. went to Rome to seek Caesar’s 
support b.c. 46; got the throne after 
Philippi, and reigned B.c. 42-36. He was 
deposed and put to death by Antony, who 
appointed Archelaus as his successor. 

ARTASPAE (-arum), a people in the S. 
part of the Persian province of Drangiana, 
on the very borders of Gedrosia, with a 
capital city, Ariaspe. 

ARTCiA (-ae; Ariccia or Biccia ), an 
ancient town of Latium at the foot of the 
Alban Mount, on the Appian Way, 1G 
miles from Rome. In its neighbourhood 
was the grove and temple of Diana Ariclna 
on the borders of the Lac us Nemorensis 
(Nemi). [See Diana.] 

ARICONIUM (Weston), in Hereford¬ 
shire, between Blestum ( Monmouth ) and 
Glevum ( Gloucester ), on the road leading 
from Silchester to Caerlcon. 

ARIDAEUS. [Abiaeus; Abrhidaeub.] 

ARlMASPI (-orum), a people in the N. 
of Scythia, of whom a fabulous account is 
given by Herodotus (iv. 27). The story 
probably came from the fact that the Ural 
Mountains abound in gold. 

ARlMAZES (-is), a chief in Sogdiana, 
whose fortress w as taken by Alexander in 
B.c. 828. In it Alexander found Roxana 
(the daughter of the Bactrian chief, 
Oxyartes), whom he made liis wife. 

ARlMI and ARlMA, the names of a 
mythical people, district, and range of 
mountains in Asia Minor, which the old 
Greek poets made the scene of the punish¬ 
ment of the monster Typhoons. Virgil 
( Aen . ix. 716) has misunderstood the 
tiv Apifxoit of Homer (27. ii. 783), and made 
Typhoeus Tie beneath Inarime, an island 
off the coast of Italy—namely, Pitliccusa 
or Aenaria (Ischia). 

ArImINUM (-i; Bimini ), a town in 
Umbria on the coast at the mouth of the 
little river Ariminus ( Marocchia ). It was 
originally inhabited by Umbrians, was 


afterwards in the possession of the 
Senones, and was colonised by the Romans 
in b.c. 268. . It became in later times 
subject to the Exarchs of Ravenna. After 
leaving Cisalpine Gaul, it was the first 
town which a person arrived at in the NE, 
of Italia proper. 

ARIOBARZANES (-is). I. Kings or 
Satraps of Pontus. —1. Betrayed by his 
sOn Mitliridafces to the Persian King, about 
B.c. 400.— 2. Son of Mithridates I., reigned 
b.c. 363-337. He revolted from Artaxorxes 
in 362, and may be regarded as the founder of 
the kingdom of Pontus.—3. Son of Mithri¬ 
dates III., reigned 266-240, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mithridates IV.—II. Kings of 
Cappadocia. —1. Sumamed Philoromacus, 
reigned b.c. 93-63, and was elected king 
by the Cappadocians, under the direction 
or the Romans. He was several times 
expelled from his kingdom by Mithri¬ 
dates, was restored by Sulla in 92, ex¬ 
pelled in 90, and fled to Rome, restored by 
Aquillius in 89, expelled the next year, but 
received his throne in 84 from Sulla, was 
expelled again by Mithridates in 66, and 
finally restored by Pompey in 63 .—%. 
Surnamed Philopator , succeeded his 
father in 63.—3. Surnamed Eusebcs and 
Philoromacus, son of No. 2, whom he 
succeeded about 61. He assisted Pompey 
against Caesar in 48, but was pardoned by 
Caesar. He was slain in 42 by Cassius, 
because he was plotting against him. 

ARlON (-finis). 1. Of Methymna in 
Lesbos, a lyric poet and a celebrated 
player on the citliara. He lived about 
b.c. G25, and spent a great part of his life 
at the court of Periander, tyrant of 
Corinth. His great work was to develop 
the dithyramb or choral hymn to Dionysus, 
a step towards the growth of the Greek 
drama. He employed a trained chorus 
of 60 singers, with distinct parts for 
singing and action, ranged in a circle 
around the altar, and therefore called the 
cyclic chorus. Of liis life scarcely any 
tiling is related beyond the beautiful fable 
of liis escape from the sailors with whom 
he sailed from Sicily to Corinth, Arion 
went to Sicily to take part in some musical 
contest. He won the prize, and, laden 
with presents, ho embarked in a Corinthian 
ship to rotum to his friend Periander. 
The sailors, who coveted his wealth, were 
about to kill him, when he asked leave 
once more to play on the citliara. Standing 
on the prow of the ship, he invoked the 
gods in inspired strains, and then throw 
himself into the sea. But many song- 
loving dolphins had assembled round the 
vessel, ana one of them now took the bard 
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on its back and carried him to Taenarus. 
whence he returned to Corinth in safety, 
and told his story to Periander. Upon th< 
arrival of the Corinthian vessel, Periandei 
inquired of the sailors after Arion: they 
replied that he had remained behind at 
Tarentum ; but when Arion came forward, 
the sailors owned their guilt, and were 
punished.—2. A fabulous horse, of which 
Poseidon was the father. 

ARIOVISTUS, a German chief, who 
crossed the Rhine at the request of the 
Sequani, when they were hard pressed by 
the Aedui. He subdued the Aedui, but 
took part of the territory of the Sequani. 
The Sequani and the Aedui both Bought 
the help of Caesar, who defeated Ariovistus 
about 50 miles from the Rhine, b.c. 58. 
Ariovistus escaped across the river. 

ARISTAENUS (-i), of Megalopolis, some¬ 
times called Aristae net us , was frequently 
strategus or general of the Achaean League 
from B.c. 198 to 185. He was the political 
opponent of Philopoemen, and a friend of 
the Romans. 

ARISTAEUS (-i), an ancient divinity 
representing the giver of best gifts, wor¬ 
shipped in many parts of Greece, especially 
in Thessaly, Boeotia, Arcadia, Ceos, Cor- 
eyra, and other islands of the Aegean and 
Adriatic. No doubt Thera was an ancient 
seat of this worship, and thence it passed 
to Cyrene. He is generally described as 
the son of Apollo and Cyrene. His mother 
Cyrene had been carried off by Apollo from 
mount Pelion to Libya, where she gave 
birth to Aristaeus. Aristaeus, after the 
death of his son Actaeon, in the course of 
his wanderings came to Thrace, and after 
dwelling for some time near mount Hae- 
mus, where he founded the town of Ari- 
staeon, he disappeared. Aristaeus was 
worshipped as the protector of flocks and 
shepherds, of vine and olive plantations; 
lie taught men to keep bees, and averted 
from the fields the burning heat of the sun. 

ARISTAGORAS (-tie), of Miletus, bro¬ 
ther-in-law of Hisfciaeus, was left by the 
latter during his stay at the Persian court, 
in charge of the government of Miletus. 
Having failed in an attempt upon Naxos 
(b.c. 501), which he had promised to subdue 
for the Persians, and fearing the conse- 

? uence9 of his failure, he induced the 
onion cities to revolt from Persia. He 
applied for aid to the Spartans and 
Athenians: the former refused, but the 
latter sent him 20 ships and some troops. In 
499 his army captured and burnt Sardis, but 
was filially chased back to the coast. The 
Athenians now departed; the Persians 
conquered most of the Ionian cities; and 


Aristagoras in despair fled to Thrace, where 
he was slain by the Edonians in 497. 

Aristarchus (-i). 1. An Athenian, 

one of the leaders in the revolution of the 
‘ Four Hundred,' b.c. 411. He was after¬ 
wards put to death by the Athenians.— 

2. A Lacedaemonian, succeeded Cleander 
as harmost of Byzantium in 400, and in 
various ways ill-treated the Cyrean Greeks, 
who had recently returned from Asia.— 

3. Of Samos, an eminent mathematician 
and astronomer at Alexandria, about B.c. 
‘280.—4. Of Samothrace, the celebrated 
grammarian, flourished B.c. 366. He was 
educated in the school of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, at Alexandria, where he him¬ 
self founded a grammatical school. At an 
advanced age lie left Alexandria, and went 
to Cyprus, where lie died at the age of 72. 
Aristarchus was the greatest critic of anti¬ 
quity. His chief work was tlic revision of 
the text of the Homeric poems. 

ARISTfiAS (-ae), of Proconnesus, an 
epic poet of whose life we have only fabu¬ 
lous accounts. We only know that lie was 
earlier than Herodotus. He seems to hnvo 
been a mystic writer about the Hyperbo¬ 
reans, and was said to be a magician, whose 
soul could leave and re-enter its body ac¬ 
cording to its pleasure. He is said to have 
travelled through the countries N. and E. 
of the Euxine, and after his return to have 
written an epic poem in three books, called 
The ArismaspCa. 

ARISTIDES, or ARISTEIDES ( is). 
1. An Athenian, surimmed the * Just,’ was 
of an ancient and noble family. He fought 
as the commander of his tribe at the 
battle of Marathon, b.c. 490; and next 
year, 489, he was archon. In 483 he was 
ostracised when the maritime and demo¬ 
cratic policy of his rival Themistoeles pre¬ 
vailed. He is generally supposed to have 
been still in exile in 480 at the battle of 
Salamis, where he did good service by dis¬ 
lodging the enemy, with a band raised end 
armed by himself, from the islet of Psytta- 
leia: but the w r ords of Herodotus are not 
precise, and other accounts imply that he 
was recalled before the battle. He was 
appointed general in the following year 
(479), and commanded the Athenians at the 
battle of Plataea. In 477, when the allies 
had become disgusted with the conduct of 
Pausanias and the Spartans^ he and his 
colleague Cimon obtained for Athens the 
command of the maritime confederacy, and 
to Aristeides was by general consent en¬ 
trusted the task of drawing up its rules. 
His death took place the year of the ostra¬ 
cism of Tliomistocles, and very likely in 
468. * He died so poor that he did not leav$ 
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enough to pay for his funeral: his daugh¬ 
ters were portioned by the state, and his 
son Lysimaehus received a grant of land 
and of money.—2. The author of a work 
entitled Mileaiaca , which was probably a 
romance, having Miletus for its scene. 
Aristeides is reckoned as the invontor of 
the Greek romance, and the title of his 
work gave rise to tho term Milesian , as 
applied to works of fiction. He probably 
wrote at Miletus in the 1st or 2nd century 
b.c. —8. Of Thebes, a Greek painter, about 
B.c. 360-330. His pictures were so much 
valued that Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
offered 600,000 sesterces for one of them.— 
4. P. AELIUS ARISTIDES, surnamed 
Theodorus, a Greek rhetorician, was born 
at Adriani in Mysia, in a.d. 117. He tra¬ 
velled in many countries, and finally settled 
at Smyrna, where he died about a.d. 180. 

ARlSTION (-5nis), a philosopher who 
made himself tyrant of Athens through the 
influence of Mithridates. He hold out 
against Sulla in b.c. 87; and when the city 
was taken by storm, he was put to death 
by Sulla’s orders. 

Aristippus (-0, founder of the Cy- 

renaic school of philosophy; was born at 
Cvrene, probably about b.c. 428. Tho fame 
of Socrates brought him to Athens, and he 
remained with him until a little before liis 
execution, b.c. 399. He then lived as a 
teacher, receiving money from his pupils, 
in various places, first at Aegina, and after¬ 
wards at the court of Dionysius, tyrant of 
Syracuse; but he appears at last to have 
returned to Cvrene, and there to have spent 
his old age. He taught that we should aim 
at gaining as much of the pleasurable and 
as little of the painful as possible; but he 
was not a sensualist, however much his 
theories tended to that end. He believed 
that the pleasant necessarily coincided with 
the good, and the unpleasant with the bad, 
so that in reality he condemned vice, and 
praised self-control. He had tho power of 
adapting himself to circumstances so as to 
extract the greatest possible enjoyment 
from them, while he was contented, because 
he limited his desires. This is expressed 
in the lines of Horace, ‘rnihi res non me 
rebus subjungere,’ ‘omnis Aristippum de- 
cuit color et status et res, tentantem ma- 
jora, fere praesentibus aequum’ {Ep. i. 
1. 19; i. 17. 23). His daughter Arete 
carried on his teaching, and imparted it to 
her son Aristippus the younger. 

ARISTOBULUS (-i), princes of Judaea. 
I. Eldest son of Joannes Hyrcanus, assumed 
the title of king of Judaea, on the death of 
his father in b.c. 107.—2. Younger son of 
Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra. After 


the death of his mother in b.c. 70, thore 
was a civil war for some years between 
Aristobulus and his brother Hyrcanus, for 
the possession of the crown. At length, in 
b.c. 63, Aristobulus was deprived of the 
sovereignty by Pompey and carried away 
as a prisoner to Romo.—8. Son of Herod 
the Groat by Mariamne, was put to death 
in b.c. 6, with his brother Alexander, by 
order of their father, whoso suspicions had 
been exoited against them by their brother 
Antipater. — 4. Sumamod ‘ the Younger,’ 
son of Aristobulus and Berenice, and grand¬ 
son of Herod the Great. He was educated 
at Rome with his two brothers, Agrippa 1. 
and Herod the future king of Chalcis.— 
6. Son of Herod king of Chalcis, grandson 
of No. 4, and great-grandson of Herod tho 
Great. In a.d. 65, Nero made him king of 
Armenia Minor, and in 61 added to his 
dominions some portion of tho Greater 
Armenia which had been given to Tigranes. 
He joined the Romans in tho war against 
Antiochus, king of Commagcno, in 73. 

ARIST5CRATES (-is). 1. Last king of 
Arcadia, was the leader of the Arcadians 
in the second Messenian war, when they 
assisted the Messenians against tho Spar¬ 
tans. Having been bribed by the Spartans, 
he betrayed the Messenians, and was in 
consequence stoned to death by the Arca¬ 
dians, about b.c. 668, who now abolished 
the kingly office—2. One of the Athenian 
generals at the battle of Arginusae, b.c. 
406, and on his return to Athens was 
brought to trial and executed. 

ARISTODEMUS (-i). 1. A descendant 
of Heracles, sou of Aristomachus, and 
father of Eurystliones and Procles. Ac¬ 
cording to some traditions Aristodemus 
was killed at Naupactus by a flash of light¬ 
ning, just as he was setting out on his ex¬ 
pedition into Peloponnesus; but a Lacedae¬ 
monian tradition related that Aristodemus 
himself came to Sparta, was the first king 
of his race, and died a natural death.— 
2. A Messenian, one of the chief heroes in 
the first Messenian war. As the Delphic 
oracle had declared that the preservation 
of the Messenian state demanded that a 
maiden of the house of the Aepytids should 
be sacrificed, Aristodemus offered his own 
daughter. He continued the war against 
the Spartans till at length, finding further 
resistance hopeless, he put an end to his life 
on the tomb of his daughter.—3. Tyrant 
of Cumae in Campania, at whose court 
Tarquinius Superbus died, B.c. 496 (Liv. 
ii. 21).— 4. One of the 300 Spartans at Ther¬ 
mopylae (b.c. 480), was not present at the 
battle in which his comrades fell, either 
from illness, or because he had been sent 
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on an errand from the camp and did not 
hasten in his return. The Spartans pun¬ 
ished him with Atimia , or civil degrada¬ 
tion. Stung with this treatment, he met 
his death at Plataea in the following year 
(479), after reckless feats of valour.—0. A 
tragic actor of Athens in the time of 
Demosthenes. He was employed by the 
Athenians in their negotiations with Philip, 
with whom ho was a favourite. 

ARISTOGEITON (-i). 1 . [SeeHARMO- 
mus.]—2. An Athenian orator and ad¬ 
versary of Demosthenes, Hyperldes, and 
Deinarchus. 

ARISTOMACHUS (-i). 1. Son of Cleo- 
demus or Cleodaeus, grandson of Hyllus, 
great-grandson of Heracles, and father of 
Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus. 
He fell in battle when he invaded Pelo- 

f onnesus; but his three sons conquered 
^loponnesus.—2. Tyrant of Argos, under 
the patronage of Antigonus Gonatas, was as¬ 
sassinated and succeeded by Aristippus II. 
—3. Tyrant of Argos, succeeded Aristippus 
II.; he resigned his power upon the death 
of Demetrius in B.c. 229, and induced Argos 
to join the Achaean League. He after¬ 
wards deserted the Achaeans, and again 
assumed the tyranny of Argos; but the city 
having been taken by Antigonus Doson, 
Aristomachus fell into the hands of the 
Achaeans, and was by them put to death. 

ARISTOMENES (-is). The Messenian, 
the hero of the second war with Sparta, 
belongs more to legend than to history. 
He was a native of Andania, and was 
sprung from the royal line of Aepytus. 
Tired of the yoke of Sparta, lie began the 
war in b.c. 685, thirty-nine years after the 
end of the first war. After the defeat of 
the Messenians in the third year of the 
war, Aristoraenes retreated to the mountain 
fortress of Eira, and there maintained the 
war for eleven years, constantly ravaging 
the land of Laconia. In one of his incur¬ 
sions the Spartans overpowerod him, and 
carrying him with fifty of his comrades to 
Sparta, cast them into the pit (*ea6as) into 
which condemned criminals were thrown. 
The rest perished; not so Aristomenes, the 
favourite of the gods; for legends told how 
an eagle bore him up on its wings as he 
fell, and a fox guided him on the third day 
from the cavern. But the city of Eira, 
which he had so long successfully defended, 
fell into the hands of the Spartans, and 
Aristomenes emigrated tolalysus in Rhodes, 
where he died. 

A.RIST0N (-onis). 1. Of Chios, a Stoic 
philosopher, and a disciple of Zeno about 
b.c. 260.—2. A Peripatetic philosopher of 
Iulis in the island of Ceos, succeeded Lycon 


as head of the Peripatetic school, about 
b.c. 224. 

ARISTONlCUS (-i). A natural son of 
Eumenes II. of Pergamum. Upon the 
death of his brother Attalus III. b.c. 133, 
who left his kingdom to the Romans, 
Aristonicus laid claim to the crown. He 
defeated in 131 the consul P. Licinius 
Crassus; but in 130 he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by M. Perperna, was carried 
to Rome by M\ Aquillius in 129, and was 
there put to death. 

ARISTOniANES (-is). 1. The great 

comic poet of Athens, was born about 
b.c. 444; he belonged to the deme of Cyda- 
thenaion. His father Philippus had pos¬ 
sessions in Aegina, and may originally have 
come from that island, whence a question 
arose whether Aristophanes was a genuine 
Athenian citizen: his enemy Cleon brought 
against him more than one accusation to 
deprive him of his civic rights, but without 
success. He had three sons, Philippus, 
Araros, and Nicostratus, but of his private 
history we know nothing. He probably 
died about b.c. 380. The comedies of 
Aristophanes are of the highest historical 
interest, containing as they do an admirable 
series of caricatures of the leading men of 
the day. Aristophanes wrote because he 
was a genius and a poet; and it would be 
a mistake to suppose that lie produced 
plays merely or primarily with a political 
purpose. At the same time he wrote with 
a patriotic feeling, having had the strongest 
affection for Athens, and longing to seener 
restored to the old position. The first great 
evil of his own time against which, he in¬ 
veighs, is the Peloponnesian war, which he 
regards ns the work of Pericles. To this 
fatal war, among a host of evils, he ascribes 
the influence of demagogues like Cleon at 
Athens. He disliked also the new system 
of education which had been introduced by 
the Sophists, to whose teaching he ascribed 
not only the dishonest policy of such men 
as Alcibiades, but also the views of Eurip¬ 
ides : and with the Sophists he connected 
Socrates. His first comedy was the Acuto- 
Aelr, or Banqueters , which in b.c. 427 
gained the second prize. In 426 his 
Babylonians was produced in the name of 
Callistratus (Acham. 635). Both these 
plays have been lost. The following is a 
list of his extant comedies, with the year 
in which they were performed. In the 
first group, those before the Sicilian expe¬ 
dition may be reckoned, which used political 
satire with no restraint: viz. in 425, Achat - 
nians. Produced in the name of Callis¬ 
tratus. First prize.—424. ‘Iirim*, Knights 
\ or Horsemen, The first play produced in 
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the name of Aristophanes himself. First 

f rize ; second, Cratinus.—423. Clouds. 

'irst prize, Cratinus; second, Ameipsias.— 
422. Wasp 8. Second prize. — Clouds 
(second edition) failed in obtaining a prize. 
Some writers place this b.c. 411, and the 
whole subject is very uncertain. — 419. 
Peace . Second prize; Eupolis first. In 
the second group there is less of political 
satire and less bitterness: viz. in 414, 
Birds . Second prize; Ameipsias, first; 

Phrynichns, third.—411. Lysistrata 
Thesmophoriazusae. During the Oli¬ 
garchy.—408. First Plutus. —405. Frogs. 
First prize; Phrynichus, second; Plato, 
third. Death of Sophocles.—392. Eccle- 
siasusae. — 888. Second edition of the 

Plutus . In the Ecclesiasusae and the 
Plutus the personal satire has nearly 
disappeared, there is no chorus, and there 
is more approach to the Middle Comedy.— 
2. Of Byzantium, son of Apelles, and one 
of the most eminent Greek grammarians 
at Alexandria. He was pupil of Zenodotus 
and Eratosthenes, and teacher of Aris¬ 
tarchus. He was born about 260 b.c., 
lived in the reigns of Ptolemy II. and 
Ptolemy III., and had the supreme manage¬ 
ment of the library at Alexandria. He 
was the first who introduced the use of 
accents in the Greek language. 

XRISTOPHON (-ontis). 1. Of the de- 
mu8 of Azonia in Attica, an Athenian 
orator about the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. In b.c. 354 he accused Iphicrates 
and Timotheus, and in the same year he 
came forward in the assembly to defend 
the law of Leptines against Demosthenes.— 
2. Of the demus of Colyttus, a contem¬ 
porary of Demosthenes, and an orator of 
distinction. It was this Aristophon whom 
Aeschines served as a clerk, and in whose 
service he was trained for his public 
career. [Aeschines.] 

ARISTOTELES (-is), the philosopher, 
was bom at Stageira, a town in Chalcidice 
in Macedonia, b.c. 384. His father, Nico- 
machus, was physician to Amyntas II., 
king of Macedonia, and the author of 
several treatises on natural science; his 
mother’s name was Pliaestis. He lost his 
father before he had attained his 17th 
year, and he was entrusted to the guardian¬ 
ship of one Proxenus of Atarneus in Mysia, 
who was settled in Stageira. In 867 he 
went to Athens to study, and there became 
a pupil of Plato, who named him the 
intellect of his Bchool,’ and his house, 
thehouseof the ‘reader.’ Aristotle lived 
at Athens for 20-years, till 347. During 
the last 10 years of his first residence at 
Athens, Aristotle gave instruction in rhe¬ 


toric, and distinguished himself by his 
opposition to Isocrates. It was at this 
time that he published his first rhetorical 
writings. Upon the death of Plato (847) 
Aristotle left Athens: perhaps he was 
offended by Plato having appointed Speu- 
sippus as his successor in the Academy. 
He first repaired to his friend Hermeias 
at Atarneus, where he married Pythias, 
the adoptive daughter of the prince. On 
the death of Hermeias, who \' us killed by 
the Persians (844), Aristotle fled from 
Atarneus to Mytilene. Two years after¬ 
wards (342) he accepted an invitation from 
Philip of Macedonia, to undertake the 
instruction of his son Alexander, then 13 
years of age. Hero Aristotle was treated 
with the most marked respect. His native 
city, Stageira, which had been destroyed 
by Philip, was rebuilt at his request, and 
Philip caused a gymnasium (called Nym- 
phaeum) to be built there in a grove ex¬ 
pressly for Aristotle and his pupils. On 
Alexander’s accession to the throne in 835, 
Aristotle returned to Athens. Here he 
found his friend Xenocrates president of 
the Academy. Ho himself had the Lyceum, 
a gymnasium sacred to Apollo Lyceus, 
assigned to him by the state. He soon 
assembled round him a large number of 
distinguished scholars, to whom he de¬ 
livered lectures on philosophy in the shady 
walks (wepitraroi) which surrounded the Ly¬ 
ceum, while walking up and down (rrcpiiraTur), 
and not sitting, which was the general 
practice of the philosophers. From one 
or other of these circumstances the name 
Peripatetic is derived, which was after¬ 
wards given to hiB school. He gave two 
different courses of lectures every day, in 
the morning to a narrower circle of chosen 
(esoteric) hearers, on the more abstruse 
philosophy (theology), physics, and dia¬ 
lectics; in the afternoon to a more pro¬ 
miscuous circle (which accordingly he 
called exoteric ), on rhetoric, sophistics, 
and politics. His school soon became the 
most celebrated at Athens, and he con¬ 
tinued to preside over it for 13 years 
(335-323). During this time he also com¬ 
posed the greater part of his works. In 
these labours he was helped by the 
liberality of his former pupil, who not 
only gave him 800 talents, Dut also caused 
large collections of natural curiosities to 
be made for him, which enabled him to 
write his History of Animals. After the 
death of Alexander (823) Aristotle was 
looked upon with suspicion at Athens as a 
friend of Macedonia; but as it was not 
easy to bring any political accusation 
against him, he was accused of impiety. 
He withdrew from Athens before his trial, 
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and escaped in (he beginning of 822 to 
Ghalcis in Euboea, where he died in the 
oourseof the same year, in the 68rd year 
of his age. He bequeathed his library to 
Theophrastus. The importance of Aris¬ 
totle's work can hardly be over-estimated, 
though his place as the greatest of ancient 
philosophers was not fully recognised till 
the middle ages. Aristotle dealt scien¬ 
tifically, so far as existing materials could 
go, with all branches of knowledge. He 
founded the science of reasoning, since 
oalled Logic, as opposed to the Dialectic 
or art of discussion instituted by Socrates 
and Plato; in theoretical physics, though 
his views cannot now be accepted, they 
were an advance on what preceded him; 
in mathematics he came nearer to the real 
discoveries of Archimedes; in natural 
history, investigating the whole of zoology, 
he arrived at broad classifications entirely 
his own, but approved by modern science ; 
finally, as a historian he is the best 
authority for the constitutional history of 
all those states of which his record survives. 


ARISTOXENUS (-i), of Tarentum, a 
Peripatetic philosopher and a musician, 
flourished about b.c. 818. Of his numerous 
works, the only one extant is a treatise on 
music. 

ARISTUS (*i), an Academic philosopher, 
a contemporary and friend of Cicero, and 
teacher of M. Brutus. 


ARlflSlA (-ae), a district on the N. of 
Chios, where the best wine in the island 
was grown. 

ARMENE (-es; Akliman), a town on 
the coast of Paphlagonia. 

ARMENIA (-ae; Armenia), a country 
of Asia, lying between Asia Minor and the 
Caspian, is a lofty tableland, backed by 
the chain of the Caucasus, watered by the 
rivers Cyrus and Araxes, containing the 
sources also of the Tigris and of the 
Euphrates, the latter of which divides the 
country into two unequal parts, which 
were called Major and Minor. 1. AR¬ 
MENIA MAJOR or PROPRIA {Erzeroum, 
Kars, Van , and Erivan ), was bounded op 
the NE. and N. by the Cyrus ( Kur ), 
which divided it from Albania and Iberia; 
on the NW. and W. by the Moschici 
mountains (the prolongation of the chain 
of the Anti-Taurus), and the Euphrates 
( Frat ), which divided it from Colchis and 
Armenia Minor; and on the S. and SE. 
by the mountains called Masius, Niphates, 
and Gordiaei (the prolongation of the 
Taurus), and the lower course of the 
Abaus, which divided it from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Assyria, and Media; on the E, the 
country comes to a point at the confluence 


of the Cyrus and Araxes. It is intersected 
by chains of mountains, between which 
run the two great rivers An axes, flowing 
E. into the Caspian, and the Ananias, or 
8. branch of the Euphrates {Murad), flow¬ 
ing W. into the main stream {Frat) just 
above M. Masius. The E. extremity of 
the chain of mountains which separates the 
basins of these two rivers, and which is an 
offshoot of the Anti-Taurus, forms the 
Ararat of Scripture. In the S. of the 
country is the great lake of Van, Thospitis 
Palus, enclosed by mountain chains which 
connect Ararat with the 8. range of 
mountains.—2. ARMENIA MINOR was 
bounded on the E. by the Euphrates, 
which divided it from Armenia Major, on 
the N. and NW. by the mountains Scodlses, 
Paryadres, and Anti-Taurus, dividing it 
from Pontus and Cappadocia, and on the 
8. by the Taurus, dividing it from Com- 
magene in N. Syria, so that it contained 
the country E. and S. of the city of Siivas 
(the ancient Cabira or Sebaste) as far as 
the Euphrates and the Taurus. The 
earliest Armenian traditions represent the 
country as governed by native kings, who 
had to maintain their independence against 
attacks from Assyria. They were said to 
have been conquered by Semiramis, but 
again threw off the yoke at the time of the 
Median and Babylonian revolt. They 
were subject to the Modes and Persians, 
but generally as subject allies. A body of 
Armenians formed a part of the army 
which Xerxes led against Greece; they 
helped Darius Codomannus against Alex¬ 
ander, and in this war they lost their king, 
and became subject to the Macedonian 
empire (b.c. 828). After this they sub¬ 
mitted to the Greek kings of Syria; but 
when Antiocbus the Great was defeated by 
the Romans (b.c. 190), the country again 
regained its independence, and it was at 
this period that it was divided into the 
two kingdoms of Armenia Major and 
Minor, under two different dynasties, 
founded respectively by the nobles who 
headed the revolt, Artaxias and Zariadras 
Ultimately two provinces were formed 
from Armenia Minor, and under Justinian 
four, the fourth comprising a part of 
Armenia Major 

ARMENlUS MONS, a branch <rf the 
Anti-Taurus chain in Armenia Minor. 

ARMlNlUS (-i) (the Latinised form of 
Hermann, * the chieftain ’), son of Sigimer, 
* the conqueror,' and chief of the tribe of 
the Cherusci, who inhabited the country to 
the north of the Harts mountains, now 
farming the S. of Hanover and Brunswick. 
He was bom in b.c. 18; and in kit youth he 
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led the warriors of his tribe fts auxiliaries 
of the Roman legions in Germany, where 
he learnt the language and military disci¬ 
pline of Rome, and was admitted to the 
freedom of the city, and enrolled among 
the equites. In a.d. 9, Arminius, who was 
now 27 years old, and had succeeded his 
father as chief of his tribe, persuaded his 
countrymen to rise against the Romans, 
and to prevent Germany from becoming, 
like Gaul, a Roman province. Quintilius 
Varus, who was stationed in the country 
with three legions, was destroyed with 
e almost all his troops [Vahus] ; and the 
Romans had to relinquish all their posses¬ 
sions beyond the Rhine. In 14, Arminius 
had to defend his country against Ger- 
manicus. At first he was successful; the 
Romans were defeated, and Germanicus 
withdrew towards the Rhine, followed by 
Arminius. But having been compelled by 
his uncle, Inguiomer, against his own 
wishes, to attack the Romans in their en¬ 
trenched oamp, liis army was routed, and 
the Romans made good their retreat to the 
Rhine. It was in the course of this cam¬ 
paign that Thusnelda, the wife of Arminius, 
fell into the hands of the Romans, and 
was reserved with the infant boy to whom 
she soon after gave birth in her captivity, 
to adorn the triumph of Germanicus at 
Rome. In 16, Arminius was again called 
upon to resist Germanicus, in which cam¬ 
paign he rejected with scorn the entreaties 
of his brother to join the Romans; he was 
defeated, and his country was probably 
only saved from subjection by the jealousy 
of Tiberius, who recalled Germanicus in 
the following year. At length Arminius 
aimed at absolute power, and was in conse¬ 
quence put to death by his own relations 
in the 37th year of his age a.d. 19. 

ARMORICA or ARMEMORICA, the 
name of the NW. coast of Gaul from the 
Ligeris (Loire) to the Sequana (Seine). 

ARNA (-ae; adj. ; Arnas,-atis; Civitella 
d'Arno) a town in Umbria near Perusia. 

ARNAE (-arum), a town m Chalcidice in 
Macedonia, S. of Aulon and Bromiscus. 

ARNE (-es). 1. A town in Boeotia men¬ 
tioned by Homer on the E. of the lake 
Copais.—2. A town in the SW. of Thessaly, 
near the modem Mataranga. 

ARNISSA (-ae), a town in Eordaea in 
Macedonia. 

ARNOBlUS, a native of Africa, about 
a.d. 800, in the reign of Diocletian. He 
became a Christian and wrote a work 
against the Pagans (Libri septem adversus 
Genies ), which we still possess. It is 
chiefly valuable lost the information which 


it gives about Greek and Roman customs 
and ritual. 

ARNON (-onis; Wad-el-Mojib), a river 
of E. Palestine, rising in the Arabian 
Desert, and flowing W. into the Lacus 
Asphaltites (Dead Sra). 

ARNUS (-i; Ariio), the chief river of 
Etruria, rises in the Apennines, flows by 
Pisae, and falls into the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

AR5MATA (-orum; Capo Guardafui) % 
the E.-most promontory of Africa, at the S. 
extremity of the Arabian Gulf: so named 
from the abundance of spices which the 
district produced. 

ARPI (-orum; adj. ; Arpanus; Arpi ), an 
inland town in theDaunian Apulia, founded, 
according to tradition, by Diomedes, who 
called it'ApyosiTrnw, from which its later 
names, Argyrippa or Argyripa and Arpi 
are said to have arisen. It used Salapia 
as its harbour for commerce. It was 
friendly to the Romans in the Samnite 
wars, but revolted to Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannae, b.c. 216: it was taken by 
the Romans in 213. 

ARPlNUM (-i; Arplnas, -atis; Arpino ), 
a town of Latium on the small river 
Fibrenus ( Fibreno ), originally belonging 
to the Volscions and afterwards to the 
Samnites, from whom the Romans wrested 
it. It was the birthplace of Marius and 
Cicero. 

ARRETlUM or ARETlUM (-i; Arre- 
tlnus ; Arezzo) , one of the most important 
of the 12 cities of Etruria, was situated 
in the NE. of the country at the foot of 
the Apennines, with a fertile territory 
near the sources of the Amus and Tiber, 
producing good wine and com. It was 
a Roman colony and municipium after the 
second Punic war. It was particularly cele¬ 
brated for its red pottery. The Cilnii, from 
whom Maecenas was descended, belonged 
to Arretium. 

ARRHIDAEUS (-i), chieftain of the 
Macedonians of Lyncus, revolted against 
king Perdiccas in the Peloponnesian war. 
It was to reduce him that Perdiccas sent for 
Brasidas (b.c. 424), and against him took 
place the unsuccessful joint expedition, in 
which Perdiccas deserted Brasidas, and 
Brasidas effected his bold and skilful 
retreat. 

ARRHIDAEUS or ARIDAEUS. 1. A 
half-brother of Alexander the Great, was 
of feeble intellect. He was at Babylon at 
the time of Alexander's death, b.c. 323, and 
was elected king under the name of Philip. 
The young Alexander, the infant son of 
Roxana, was associated with him ba. the 
government. In 822 Anrhidaeus married 
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Eurydice. On their return to Macedonia, 
Eurydice attempted to obtain the supreme 
power in opposition to Polysperchon ; but 
Arrhid&eus and Eurydice were made pri- 
sobers, and put to death by order of 
Olympias.—2. One of Alexander’s generals, 
obtained the province of the Hellespontine 
Phrygia, at the division of the provinces 
which was made in 821, but was deprived 
of it by Antigonus in 819. 

ARRtA (-ae). 1. Wife of Caecina Paetus. 
When her husband was ordered by the 
Emperor Claudius to put an end to his life, 
a.d. 42, and hesitated to do so, Arria 
stabbed herself, handed the dagger to her 
husband, and said, ‘Paetus, it does not 
hurt me.’—2. Daughter of the preceding, 
and wife of Thrasea. 

ARRIANUS (-i). 1. Of Nicomedia in 
Biihynia, bom about a.d. 90, was a pupil 
and friend of Epictetus. In 124 he gained 
the friendship of Hadrian during his stay 
in Greece, and received from the emperor 
the Roman citizenship; from this time 
he assumed the name of Flavius. In 136 
he was appointed praefect of Cappadocia, 
which was invaded the year after by the 
Alani or Massagetae, whom he defeated. 
Under Antoninus Pius, in 146, Arrian was 
consul; and about 160 he withdrew from 
public life, and from this time lived in his 
native town of Nicomedia, aB priest of 
Demeter and Persephone. He died at an 
advanced age in the reign of M. Aurelius. 
Arrian was one of the best writers of his 
time. He was a close imitator of Xenophon, 
both in the subjects of his works and in 
the style in which they were written. His 
most important works are : (1) The History 
of the Asiatic expedition of Alexander the 
Great ('Avdpans 'AAefai/Spov) in seven books, 
of great value for its historical accuracy, 
being based upon the most trustworthy 
histories written by the contemporaries of 
Alexander, especially those of Ptolomy, 
the son of Lagus, and of Aristobulus, 
of Cassandreia. (2) On India (’Iviucij or t<x 
’Iv5txa), which may be regarded as a con¬ 
tinuation of the Anabasis, at the end of 
which it is usually printed. He wrote also 
on the geography of the Euxine, and on 
the teaching of Epictetus. 

Q. ARRlUS. 1. Praetor, b.c. 72, de¬ 
feated Crixus, the leader of the runaway 
slaves, but was afterwards conquered by 
Spartacus. In 71, Arrius was to have 
succeeded Verres as propraetor in Sicily, 
but died on his way to Sicily.—2. A son of 
the preceding, was an unsuccessful candi¬ 
date for consulship, b.c. 69. He was an 
intimate friend of Cicero. 

ARRlUS APER. [Aper.] 


L. ARRUNTlUS. 1. Proscribed bv the 
triumvirs in b.c. 43, but escaped to Sext. 
Pompey in Sicily, and was restored to the 
state with Pompey. He subsequently com¬ 
manded the left wing of the fleet of Octa- 
vianus at the battle of Actium, 31, and 
was consul in 22.—2. Son of the preceding, 
consul a.d. 6. Augustus declared in his 
last illness, that Arruntius was not un¬ 
worthy of the empire, and would have 
boldness enough to seize it, if an oppor¬ 
tunity presented. This rendered him an 
object of suspicion to Tiberius. He was 
charged in a.d. 37, as an accomplice in the 
crimes of Albucilla, and put an end to liis 
own life. 

ARSA.CES (-is), the name of the 
founder of the Parthian empire, which was 
also borne by all his successors, who were 
hence called the Arsacidae .—I. He was of 
obscure origin, of Scythian race. He in¬ 
duced the Parthians to revolt from the 
Syrian empire of the Seleucidae, and beoame 
the first monarch of the Parthians. This 
event probably took place about b.c. 260, 
in the reign of Antiochus II. Arsaces 
roigned only two years, and was succeeded 
by_ his brother Tiridates. — II.=TIRI- 
DATES, reigned 37 years, b.c. 248-211, and 
defeated Seleucus Callinicus, tlie_successor 
of Antiochus II.—III.=:ARTABANUS I., 
son of the preceding, was attacked by 
Antiochus III. (the Great), who, however, 
was unable to subdue his country, and at 
1 ngth recognised him as king, about 210.— 

IV. —PRIAPATIUS, son of the preceding, 
reigned 15 years and left three sons, 
Phraates, Mithridates, and Artabanus.— 

V. =PHRAATES I., subdued tlie # Mardi, 
and, though he had many sons, left the 
kingdom to his brother Mithridates.— 

VI. =MITHRIDATES I., son of Arsaces 
IV., greatly enlarged the Parthian empire 
by his conquests. He defeated Demetrius 
Nicator, king of Syria, and took him 
prisoner in 138.—'V1I.=PHRAATES II., 
son of the preoeding, carried on war against 
Antiochus VII. Sidetes, whom Phraates 
defeated and slew in battle, b.c. 128. 
Phraates himself was shortly after killed 
in_battle ly- the Scythians.—VIU.=ARTA- 
BANUS xl., youngest brother of Arsaces 
VI., and youngest son of Arsaces IV., fell 
in battle against the Thogarii or Tochari. 
—IX.=MITHRIDATES II., son of the 
preceding, added many nations to the 
Parthian empire, whence he obtained the 
surname of Great. It was in his reign that 
the Romans first had any official com¬ 
munication with Parthia. Mithridates sent 
an ambassador to Sulla, who had come into 
r Asia b.c. 92, and requested alliance with the 
Romans.—X.=(MNASCIRES ?). Nothing 
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is known of the successor of Arsaces IX. 
Even his name is uncertain.—XI,=SANA- 
TROCES, reigned seven years, and died 
about b.o. 70. —XII.=PIIRAATES III., 
son of the preceding. Ho lived at the time 
of the war between the Romans and Mith¬ 
ridates of Pontus, by both of whom he was 
courted. Phraates was murdered by his 
two sons, Tithridates and Orodes.—XIII. 
—MITHRIDATES III., son of the pre¬ 
ceding, succeeded his father during the 
Armenian war. On his return from 
Armenia, Mithridates was exx>elled from 
the throne, on account of his cruelty, and 
was succeeded by his brother Orodes. 
Mithridates afterwards made war upon his 
brother, but was taken prisoner and put to 
death.—XIV.=OR5DES I., brother of the 
preceding, was the Parthian king whose 
general Surenas defeated Crassus and the 
Romans, b.c. 68 . [Crassus.] After the 
death of Crassus, Orodes gave the com¬ 
mand of the army to his son Pacorus, who 
entered Syria in 61 with a small force, but 
was driven back by Cassius. In 50 Pacorus 
again crossed the Euphrates with a much 
larger army, and advanced as far as 
Antioch, but was defeated near Antigonea 
by Cassius. The Parthians now remained 

S uiet'for some years. In 40 they crossed 
be Euphrates again, under the command 
of Paoorus and Labienus, the son of 
T. Labienus. They overran Syria and part 
of Asia Minor, but were defeated in 89 by 
Ventidius Bassus, one of Antony’s legates : 
Labienus was slain in tho fight, and the 
Parthians retired to their own dominions. 
In 88, Pacorus again invaded Syria, but 
was completely defeated and fell in the 
battle. The defeat was a Bcvere blow to 
the aged king Orodes, who shortly after¬ 
wards surrendered the crown to his son, 
Phraates, during his lifetime. — XV.= 
PHRAATES IV., began his roign by mur¬ 
dering his father, his 80 brothers, and his 
own son, who was grown up, that there 
might be none of the royal family whom 
the Parthians could place on tho throne in 
his stead. Many of the Parthian nobles 
fled to Antony (o7), who invaded Parthia 
in 86, but was obliged to retreat after 
losing a great part of his armv. A few 
years afterwards the cruelties of Phraates 
roduced a rebellion against him; he was 
riven out of the country, and Tiridates 
roclaimed king in his stead. Phraates, 
owever, was soon restored by the Scy¬ 
thians, and Tiridates fled to Augustus, 
carrying with him the youngest son of 
Phraates. Augustus restored his son to 
Phraates, on condition of his surrendering 
the Roman standards and prisoners taken 
the war with. Crassus and Antony. 


They were given up in 20. In a.d. 2, 
Phraates was poisoned by his wife 
Thermusa, and her son Phraataces (Jos. 
Ant . xviii. 2, 4).—XVI.=PHRAATACES, 
reigned only a short time, as he was 
expelled by his subjects on account of his 
crimes. The Parthian nobles then elected 
as king Orodes, who was of the family of 
the Arsacidae.—XVII.=0R5DES II., also 
reigned only a short time, as he was killed 
by the Parthians on account of his cruelty. 
Upon his death the Parthians applied to 
the Romans for Vonones, one of the Bons 
of Phraates IV., who had been brought up 
at Rome as a hostage.—XVIII.=Y ONLI¬ 
NE S I., son of Phraates IV., was also 
disliked by his subjects, who therefore 
invited Artabanus, king of Media, to take 
ossession of the kingdom. Artabanus 
rove Vonones out of Parthia, Vonones 
settled in Cilicia, and wag put to death in 
a.d. 19, by order of Tiberius, on account of 
his great wealth.—XIX.—ARTABANUS 
III. obtained the Parthian kingdom soon 
after the expulsion of Vonones, about 
a.d. 16. His subjects, whom he oppressed, 
sent an embassy to Tiberius to beg him 
to send to Parthia Phraates, a son of 
Phraates IV.; but this Phraates died, and 
Tiberius set up Tiridates, another of the 
Arsacidae, as a claimant to the Parthian 
throne: Artabanus was exiled, but was 
afterwards restored by his subjects. He 
died soon after his last restoration, leaving 
two sons, Bardanes and Gotarzes.—XX.— 
GOTARZES, succeeded his father, Arta* 
banus III., but was defeated by his brother 
Bardanes, and retired into Hyrcania.— 
XXI.=BARDANES, brother of the pre¬ 
ceding, was put to death by his subjects in 
47, whereupon Gotarzes again obtained the 
crown. But as he ruled with cruelty, the 
Parthians secretlv begged the emperor 
Claudius to send them from Rome Meher- 
dates, grandson of Phraates IV. Claudius 
complied with their request, but Meherdates 
was defeated in battle, and taken prisoner 
by Gotarzes.—XXII.=VONONES II. suc¬ 
ceeded Gotarzes about 60. His reign was 
short.—XXIH.=VOLOGfiSES I., son of 
Vonones II. or Artabanus III. Soonaftet 
his accession, he conquered Armenia, 
which he gave to his brother Tiridates. 
In 65 he gave up Armenia to the Romans, 
but in 68 he again placed his brother over 
Armenia and declared war against the 
Romans. This war terminated in favour 
of the Romans: the Parthians were re¬ 
peatedly defeated by Domitius Corbulo, 
and Tiridates was driven out of Armenia. 
At length, in 62, peace was concluded 
between Vologeses and the Romans on 
condition that Nero would surrender 
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Armenia to Tiridafces, provided the latter 
would come to Rome and receive it as a 
gift from the Roman emperor. Tiridates 
came to Rome in G3, where he was 
received with extraordinary splendour, 
and obtained from Nero the Armenian 
crown. — XXIV.=PAC0RUS, succeeded 
his father, Vologeses I., and was a con¬ 
temporary of Domitian and Trajan.— 
XXV.=CHOSROES or OSR$ES, suc¬ 
ceeded his brother Pacorus during the 
reign of Trajan. His conquest of Armenia 
occasioned the invasion of Partliia by 
Trajan, who stripped it of many of its 
provinces, and made the Partliians for a 
time subject to Rome. [Tuajanus.1 Upon 
the death of Trajan in a.d. 117, the Par¬ 
tisans expelled Partliamaspates, whom 
Trajan had placed upon the throne, and 
recalled their former king, Chosroes. 
Hadrian relinquished the couqucsts of 
Trajau, and made Euphrates, as before, 
the eastern boundary of the Roman empire. 
Chosroes died during the reign of Hadrian. 
(Dio Cass, lxviii. 17-33.)—XXVI.=VOLO- 
GESES II. succeeded liis father Chosroes, 
and reigned froni^ about 122 to 149.— 
XXVII.r=VOLOGESES III. began to 
reign in 149. He invaded Syria in 162, but 
the generals of the emperor Verus drove 
him back into his own dominions, invaded 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, and took Se- 
leucia and Ctesiphon; and Vologeses was 
obliged to purchase peace by ceding Meso¬ 
potamia to the Romans. From this time 
to the downfall of the Parthian empire, 
there is great confusion in the list of kings. 
-XXVIIL=V0L0G£SES V. probably 
ascended the throne in the reign of 
CommoduB. His dominions were invaded 
by Septimus Severus, who took Ctesiphon 
in 199. On the death of Vologeses Iv., at 
the beginning of the reign of Caracalla, 
Partliia was torn asunder by contests for 
the crown between the sons of Vologeses.— 
XXIX.=VOLOGESES V., son of Volo¬ 
geses IV., was attacked by Caracalla in 215, 
and about the same time was dethroned by 
liis brother Artabanus.— XXX.=ARTA- 
BANUS IV., the lust king of Partliia. 
The war begun by Caracalla against Volo¬ 
geses was continued against Artabanus; 
but Macrinu8, the successor of Caracalla, 
concluded peace with the Partliians. In 
this war Artabanus had lost the best of his 
troops, and the Persians soized the oppor¬ 
tunity of recovering their long-lost inde¬ 
pendence. They were led by Artaxerxes 
(Ardshir), the son of Sassan, and defeated 
the Parthians in threo great batfclos, in the 
last of which Artabanus was taken prisoner 
and killed, a.d. 226. Thus ended the Par¬ 
thian empire of the Arsacidac, after it had 
C.D. 


existed 476 years. The Parthians were 
now obliged to submit to Artaxerxes, the 
founder of the dynasty of the Sabsanedae, 
which continued to reign till a.d. 651. 

ASSAClA (-ae), a great city of Media, S. 
of the Caspiae Portae, originally named 
Rhagae ; rebuilt by Seleucus Nicator, and 
called Europus; again destroyed in the 
Parthian wars and rebuilt by Arsaces, who 
named it after himself. 

ARSAClDAE, the name of a dynasty of 
Parthian kings. [Arsaces.] It was also 
the name of a dynasty of Armenian kings, 
who reigned in Armenia from b.c. 149 to 
a.d. 428. This dynasty was founded by 
Autaxias I., who was related to the Par¬ 
thian Arsacidae. 

A It £4 AM O S AT A, a town and strong 
fortress in Armenia Major, between the 
Euphrates and the sources of the Tigris, 
near the most frequented pass of the 
Taurus. 

ARSANlAS, -IUS, or -US, the name 
of two rivers of Great Armenia.—1. 
(Murad)> the S. arm of the Euphrates. 
[Armenia.] —2. A small stream rising 
near the sources of the Tigris, and flowing 
W. into the Euphrates near Melitcne. 

ARSES,NARSES,or OAKSES,youngest 
son of king Artaxerxes III. Was raised to 
the Persian throne by the eunuch Bagoas 
after he had poisoned Artaxerxes, b.c. 838, 
bub he was murdered by Bagoas in the 
third year of his reign, and Bagoas made 
Darius III. king. 

ARSlA (-ae; Arsa ), a river in Istria, 
forming the boundary between Upper 
Italy and Ulyricum, with a towr» of the 
same name upon it. 

ARSlA SILVA, a wood in Etruria cele¬ 
brated for the battle between the Tarquins 
and the Romans. 

ARSlNOE (-es). I. Mythological. 1. 
Daughter of Phegeus, and wife of Alcmaeon. 
As she disapproved of the murder of Alc- 
maeon, the sons of Phegeus put her into 
a chest and carried her to Agapenor at 
Tegea, where they accused her of having 
killed Alcmaeon. [Alcmaeon ; Agenor.j 
—2. Nurse of Orestes, saved him from 
the hands of Clvtemnestra, and oarried him 
to Strophius, father of Pylades.— II. His¬ 
torical 1. Mother of Ptolemy I., was a 
concubino of Philip, father of Alexander 
the Great, and married Lagus, while she 
was pregnant with Ptolemy.— 2. Daughter 
of Ptolemy I. and Berenice, married Lysi- 
machus, king of Thrace, in b.c.800, receiving 
the cities of Heracles and Dium as her ap¬ 
panage. After the death of Lysim&chus in 
281, sho lived at Cassandreia in Macedonia. 
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Her half-brother, Ptolemy Ceraunus, got 
possession of this town through promise of 
marriage, but drove out Arsinoe, and slew 
her two children. Afterwards, in 279, she 
married her own brother, Ptolemy II. 
Philodelphus.—3. Daughter of Lysima- 
chus, married Ptolemy II. Philadelphus 
soon after his accession, b.c. 285. In con¬ 
sequence of her plotting against her name¬ 
sake [No. 2], she was banished to Coptus 
in Upper Egypt. She had by Ptolemy 
three children, Ptolemy III. Evergetes, 
Lysimachus, and Berenice.—4. Also called 
1Eunjdice and Cleopatra , daughter of 
Ptolemy III. Evergetes, wife of her 
brother Ptolemy Iv. Pliilopator, and 
mother of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes. She 
was killed by Philammon by order of her 
husband.—5. Daughter of Ptolemy XI. 
Auletes, after the capture of Alexandria 
was carried to Home by Caesar, and led in 
triumph by him in 46. She afterwards 
returned to Alexandria; but her sister 
Cleopatra persuaded Antony to have her 
put to death. 

ARSlNOE (-es), the name of several 
cities of the times of the Diadoclii, each 
called after one or other of the persons in 
the preceding article.—1. In Aetolia. 
[Conopa.] —2. On the N. coast of Cyprus, 
on the site of the older city of Marium 
(Mapioy), which Ptolemy I. had destroyed. 
—8. A port on the W. Coast of Cyprus. 
—4. ( Famagosta ), on th e SE. coast of 
Cyprus, between Saldtffe^addLMLcolla. 
— 6. In Cilicia, E. oF^nd^^Hn.—6. 

(Ajeroud or Suez)) in the NoriWfB%joopo- 
lites or W. branch of the Red Sea (Gulf 
of Suez). It was afterwards called Cleo- 
patris.— 7. ( Mcdinet-el-Faioum), the chief 
city of the Nomos Arsinoltes in the Hep- 
tanomis or Middle Egypt. This nomos 
contained the Lake Moeris and the laby¬ 
rinth. This Arsinoe was called the * City 
of the Crocodiles,’ it being the chief seat 
of the crocodile worship. 

ARTABANUS (-i). 1. Son of Hystaspes 
and brother of Darius, whom he tried to 
dissuade from the Scythian expedition.—2. 
A Hyrcanian, commander of the body¬ 
guard of Xerxes, assassinated this king in 
b.c. 465, with a view of setting himself upon 
the throne of Persia, but was shortly after¬ 
wards killed by Artaxerxes.—3. I. II. III. 
IV., kings of PaTthia. [Arsaces. III. 
VIII. XIX. XXX.] 

ARTABAZUS (-i). 1. A son of Pharnaces, 
commanded the Parthians and Choas- 
mians, in the expedition of Xerxes into 
Greece, b.c. 480. He served under Mar* 
donius in 479, and after the defeat of the 
Persians at Plataea, he fled with 40,000 


men, and reached Asia in safety.— 2. A 
Persian general, fought under Arta¬ 
xerxes II. against Datames, satrap of 
Cappadocia, b.c. 802. Under Arta¬ 
xerxes III., Artabazus, who was then 
satrap of \V. Asia, revolted in B.c. 356, but 
was defeated and obliged to take refuge 
with Philip of Macedonia. Ho was after¬ 
wards pardoned by Artaxerxes, and returned 
to Persia. 

ARTABRI, afterwards AROTRfiBAE, 
a Celtic people in the NW. of Spain, near 
the Promontory Nerium or Cclticum, also 
called A r tab rum ( O . Finistcrre). 

ART ACE (-es), a seaport town of the 
peninsula of Cyzicus, in the Propontis: 
also a mountain in the same peninsula. 

ARTAEI was, according to Herodotus 
(vi. 61), the old native name of the Per¬ 
sians. It signifies noble , and appears in 
the form A pro., as the first part of a large 
number of Persian proper uames. 

ARTAPHERNES (-is). 1. Son of Hys¬ 
taspes and brother of Darius. He was 
satrap of Sardis at the time of the Ionian 
revolt, 13.c. 500. See Aristagoras. —2. 
Son of the former, commanded, along with 
Datis, the Persian army of Darius, which 
was defeated at the battle of Marathon, 
b.c. 490. Artaphernes commanded the 
Lydians and Mysians in the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes in 480.—3. An am 
bassador from Artaxerxes to Sparta, B.c. 
425, intercepted by the Athenians. 

ARTAUNUM (-i), a Roman fortress in 
Germany on M. Taunus, built by Drusus 
and restored by Gcrmanicus. 

ARTAVASDES or ARTABAZES (-is). 
1. King of the Greater Armenia, succeeded 
his father Tigranes. In the expedition of 
Crassus against the Parthians, b.c. 54, 
Artavasdes was an ally of the Romans; 
but after the defeat of the latter, he con¬ 
cluded ft peace with the Parthian king 
(Plut. Crass. 19-22). In 36 he joined 
Antony against the Parthians, but he 
treacherously deserted him in the middle 
of the campaign. Antony accordingly in¬ 
vaded Armenia in 34, took Artavasdes 
prisoner, and carried him to Alexandria, 
Artavasdes was put to death in 80 bj 
Cleopatra.—2. King of Armenia, probably 
a grandson of Nc. 1, was placed upon the 
throne by Augustus but was deposed by 
the Armenians.—3. King of Media Atro- 
atene, and an enemy of Artavasdes I., 
mg of Armenia. Antony invaded his 
country in 86, at the instigation of the 
Armenian king, but he was obliged to 
retire with great loss. Peace was after¬ 
wards made, and the son of Antony married 
the daughter of Artavasdes. 
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A HT AX AT A, the late/ capital of Great 
Armenia, built by Abtaxias, under the 
advice of Hannibal, on a peninsula, sur¬ 
rounded by the river Araxes. After being 
burnt by the Romans under Coibulo 
(a.d. 58), it was restored by Tiridutes, and 
called Neroniana. 

ARTAXERXES or ARTOXERXEB, 
tlie name of four Persian kings.—1. Sur- 
named LONGlMANUS, because his right 
hand was longer than his left, reigned 
b.o 465-425. He ascended Uie throne after 
his father, Xerxes I., luid been murdered 
by Artabanus. Tlie Egyptians rovolted 
against him in 460, under lnarus, who was 
supported by the Athenians. lnarus was 
defeated in 456 or 455, but Amyrtaeus, 
another chief of the insurgents, main¬ 
tained himself in the marshes of Lower 
Egypt. In 449 the Athenians under 
Cimon, helped Amyrtaeus, and even 
after the death of Cimon, gained two 
victories over the Persians, one by 
land and tlie other by sea, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Salamis in Cyprus. After 
this defeat Artaxorxes made peace with 
the Greeks. lie was succeeded by his 
son Xerxes II.—2. Surnamed MNEMON, 
succeeded his father, Darius II., and 
reigned b.c. 405-359. Cyrus, the younger 
brother of Artaxerxes, who was satrap of 
W. Asia, revolted against his brother, and, 
supported by the Greek mercenaries, in¬ 
vaded Upper Asia. In the neighbourhood 
of Cunaxa, near Babylon, a battle was 
fought between the armies of the two 
brothers, in which Cyrus fell, b.c. 401. 
Tissapherncs was ax^pointed satrap of W. 
Asia, in the place of Cyrus, and was 
actively engaged in wars with the Greeks. 
The peace of Antalcidus, in b.c. 388, in¬ 
creased the power of Persia; but Ar- 
taxerxes had still to carry on wars with 
tributary princes and satraps. Thus 
lie maintained a long struggle against 
Evagoras of Cyprus, from 385 to 376; and 
his attempts to recover Egypt were un¬ 
successful. Towards the end of his reign 
he put to death his eldest son Darius, who 
had formed a plot to assassinate him. 
His last days were still further embittered 
by his son Oclius, who slew two of his 
brothers, in order to secure the succession 
for himself. Artaxerxes was succeeded by 
Oclius, who ascended tlie throne under the 
name of Artaxerxes III.—3. Also called 
OCHUS, reigned b.c. 359-338. He him¬ 
self was a cowardly despot; and the 
advantages which the Persian arms gained 
during his reign were owing to his Greek 
generals and mercenaries. By their aid 
Phoenicia and Egypt were re-conquered, 
it last Oclius was poisoned by Bagoas, 


and was succeeded by his youngest son, 
Akses.— 4. The founder of the dynasty of 
the Sabsanidae. 

ARTAXlAS or ART^XES, the name 
of kings of Armenia.—1. The founder of 
the Armenian kingdom, was one of the 
generals of Antiochus the Great, but re¬ 
volted from him about B.c. 188, and 
became an indcx>endent sovereign. Hanni¬ 
bal took refuge at his court. Artaxias was 
conquered and taken prisoner by Antio¬ 
chus IV. Epiphanes, about 165.—2. Son 
of Artavasdes, was made king by the 
Armenians when his father was taken 
prisi nc r by Antony in 34. In 20 Augustus, 
at the request of tlie Armenians, sent 
Tiberius into Armenia, in order to dex>ose 
Artaxias and place Tigranes on the throne, 
but Artaxias was pat to death before 
Tiberius reached tlie country. Tiberius, 
however, took the credit to himself of a 
successful expedition: whence Horace 
(Epist. i. 12, 26) says, Claudi virtute 
Neronis Armenius ccculit. —3. Son of 
Polemon, king of Pontus, was proclaimed 
king of Armenia by Germanicus, in a.d. 18. 

ARTAYCTES, Persian governor of 
Sestus on the Hellespont, when the town 
was taken by the Greeks in b.c. 478, met 
with an ignominious death on account of 
the sacrilegious acts which he had com¬ 
mitted against the tomb oi the hero 
Protesilaus. 

ARTEMIDORUS. 1. Surnamed DAL- 
DIANUS, a native of Ephesus, but called 
Daldianus, from Daldis in Lydia, his 
mother's birthplace, to distinguish him 
from the geographer Artemidoru^. He 
lived at Rome in the reigns of Antoninus 
Pius md M. Aurelius (a.d. 138-180), and 
wroi< a work on the interpretation of 
dreams (’OyeipoKpiTiicd). Tlie object of the 
work is to prove that the future is revealed 
to a man in dreams, and the book is 
valuable as giving an account of myth 
and ritual.—2. Of EPHESUS, a Greek 
geographer, lived about b.c. 100. He made 
voyages round the coasts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, in the Red Sea, and apparently 
even in the S. ocean. He also visited 
Iberia and Gaul. 

ARTEMIS, identified by the Romans 
with Diana, was the daughter of Zeus and 
Leto, twin sister of Apollo, born at Ortygia, 
which is taken to be Delos or the small 
island of Rheneia, close to Delos. Apollo 
represented the beauty of youths, Artemis 
of maidens. As sister of Apollo, Artemis 
is, like her brother, armed with a bow, 

t uiver, and nrrpws, and sends plagues and 
eath among men and animals. Sudden 
deaths, but more especially those of womeni 
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are described as the effect of liel* arrows. 
These deaths are oftenest painless; but also 
as a punishment. [Niobe.] Delighting in 
wild beasts, like the Arcadian Artemis [sec 
below], she was regarded as the Huntress. 
Hence the Attic name for the month Elaphe- 
bolion (deer-shooting), which corresponds 
to that elsewhere called Artcmisios. She 
was represented by the poets as a maiden 
goddess, never conquered by love. She 
was also, in post-IIomeric literature and 
art, connected witl* the moon, as Apollo 
with the sun, taking the place of Selene 
(even sometimes in the story of Endymion), 
and worshipped in torch-races. [Bendis ; 



Hecate.] It is plain that this worship of 
Artemis grew up from a mixture of various 
local traditions and rites. From these tra¬ 
ditions, especially from those of the Arca- 
dian and Brauroniaii Artemis, it will appear 
that the deity who was in historic times 
worshipped in Greece as the daughter of 
Leto and sister of Apollo, and as the virgin 
goddess, was developed in most places from 
a nature-goddess, representing and foster¬ 
ing the streams which fertilise the earth, 
the trees which grow from it, the wild 
animals of the wooded hills and their 
increase: and hence also presiding over 
human birth and motherhood, and wor¬ 
shipped in the more primitive times in some 
places with human sacrifices.—1. THE 
ARCADIAN ARTEMIS is a nature-deity 
of fountains, streams, and wooded hills: 
in this aspect a female Pan rather than a 


female Apollo. She is called Stviroiva XCixwfi 
by Euripides; she is also the goddess of 
vegetable fertility, of woods and trees. 
This will explain how she was identified 
with the goddess of the ancient rites at 
Aricia or Nemi. [See Diana.] It is easy 
i to trace her special character as huntress 
' of wild animals from this Arcadian idea of 
• her dwelling in wooded hills.—2. ARTE¬ 
MIS BRAURONIA, ARTEMIS ORTHIA, 
and ARTEMIS TAURICA. These rites 
I in Attica seem to bo the relics of an old 
and savage religion. The dance of girls in 
imitation of bears (ap^reca), wearing for¬ 
merly the bear-skin and afterwards the 
saffron robe instead, was the remnant in 
civilised times of the local religion, in 
which the deity herself was a bear, and 
worshipped with human sacrifices. Tra¬ 
dition connected it with the worship of 
Artemis Orillia at Limnaeum in Laconia, 
at which the human sacrifices of older 
times were replaced by tho blood of boys 
scourged at the altar, and also with the 
savage rites of Artemis Taurica in the 
Tmiric Chersonese [Ipjiigema] .—3. AR¬ 
TEMIS TAUROPOLOS. Although the 
poets, from the similarity of the name, 
| connect Artemis Tnuropolos with the blood¬ 
thirsty goddess of Brauron and Tuuri, there 
is little real likeness. The chief sites of 
this religion were Samos and Icaria; the 
name belongs to her also at Ampliipolis, 
and in some town of Asia Minor. The 
goddess was regarded as presiding over 
the herds and receiving bloodless offerings, 
and in coins as riding upon a bull.—4. 
ARTEMIS EILEITHYIA, as the goddess 
presiding over child-birth. [Ileithvia.J 
Artemis and Eileitliyia were regarded as 
distinct deities in earlier poets, but are 
confused in the Tragedians.—5. ARTEMIS 
OF EPHESUS shows all the characteristics 
of an Asiatic nature-goddess, whose wor¬ 
ship the Ionians have found and have 
brought into their own religion. Her 
statue, of unknown antiquity, which was 
said to have fallen from heaven (SioTrert?), 
was an uncouth and un-Greek idol with 
many breasts, which symbolised the pro¬ 
ductive forces of nature, and differed as 
widely as possible from the Greek ideal of 
the goddess of maiden purity. The reason 
for the Greek colonists identifying this 
Oriental deity with Artemis may have been 
either because both were regarded as god¬ 
desses of the moon, or from the Arcadian 
idea of a deity presiding over natural 
fruitfulness and birth, and caring for the 
young, as is symbolised by the animals 
upon the lower part of her image. In art 
the most familiar type is the ideal of staid 
maiden beauty, the dress a short chiton; 
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sli o is represented ns a huntress, with bow 
and quiver, holding a stag, as in the statue 
from Hadrian’s Villa (the Versailles Diana), 
or driving a chariot drawn by deer. Another 
form shows her as a light-goddess or moon- 
goddess, and one of those honoured by the 



torch-race. She bears a torch in her left 
hand, but is still distinguished by the 
quiver though«the dress is no longer that 
of the huntress. Her connection with the 
moon is also represented by a crescent, or 
by her appearance in a biga. As Artemis 
Tauropolos she is shown riding on a hull. 
[For this Roman goddess, see Diana.] 
ARTEMlSlA (-ae). 1. Daughter of 

Lygdamis, and queen of Halicarnassus in 
Caria, accompanied Xerxes in his invasion 
of Greece, and in the battle of Sahunis 
(h.c. 480) greatly distinguished herself by 
her prudence and courage, for which she 
was afterwards highly honoured by the 
Persian king.— 2. Daughter of Hecatomnus, 
and sister, wife, and successor of the Carian 
prince Mausolus, reigned b.c. 352-350. She 
is renowned in history for her extraordinary 
gripf nt the death of her husband, Mausolus 


She is said to have mixed his ashes in her 
daily drink; and to perpetuate his memory 
she built at Halicarnassus the Mausoleum, 
which was regarded as one of the seven 
wonders of tho world, and whose name 
subsequently became the term for any 
splendid sepulchral monument. 

ARTEMiSlUM (-i), properly a temple 
of Artemis. 1. A tract of country on the 
N. coast of Euboea, opposite Magnesia, so 
called from the temple of Artemis belong¬ 
ing to the town of Hestiaea : off this coast 
the Greeks defeated tho fleet of Xerxes, 
b.c. 480.—2. A promontory of Caria near 
the gulf Glaucus, so called from the temple 
of Artemis in its neighbourhood.— 3. A 
mountain ridge between Argolis and Ar¬ 
cadia. 

M. ARTORlUS, a physician at Rome, 
was the friend and physician of Augustus, 
whom he attended in his campaign against 
Brutus and Cassius, b.c. 42. He wus 
drowned at sea shortly after tl e battle of 
Actium, 31. 

ARVERNI, a Gallic people in Aquitania 
in the country of the M. Cebenna, in the 
modern Auvergne. In early times they 
were the most powerful people in the S. 
of Gaul: they were defeated by Domitiua 
Ahenobarbus and Fabius Maximus in 
B.c. 121, but still possessed considerable 
power in the time of Caesar (58). Their 
capital in Caesar’s time was Gergovia, 
afterwards transferred to Nemossus, also 
named Augustoneinetum or Arverni on the 
Eliiver (Allier), with a citadel, called, at 
least in the middle ages, Clams Mons, 
whence the name of the modem town, 
Clcrmoni [VercingetorixJ . • * 

ARVlNA, a cognomen of the Cornelia 
gens, borne by several of the Cornelii, of 
whom the most important was A. Cornelius 
Cossus Arvina, consul b.c. 343 and 322, 
and dictator 320. He commanded the 
Roman armies against the Samnites, whom 
he defeated in several battles. 

ARUNS, an Etruscan word, was re¬ 
garded by the Romans as a proper name, 
but perhaps signified a younger son in 
general. I. Younger brother of Lucumo, 

1 i.e. L. Tarquinius Priscus.— 2 Younger 
brother of L. Tarquinius Superbus, was 
murdered by his wife.—3. Younger son of 
Tarquinius Superbus, fell in combat with 
Brutus.—4. Son of Porsena, fell in battle 
before Aricia.— 5. Of Clusiuni, invited the 
Gauls across the Alps. 

ARYANDES (-is), a Persian, who was 
appointed by Cambyses governor of Egypt, 
but was put to death by Darius because 
he established a silver coinage, as though 
lie were a king, 
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ABZANENE (-ea), a district of Armenia 
Major, bounded on the S. by the Tigris. 
It formed part of Gobdyene. 

ASANDER (-ri). 1. Son of Philotas, 

brother of Parmenion, and one of the 
generals of Alexander the Great; appointed 
governor of Lydia, b.c. 834; sent to bring 
reinforcements from Europe, 331. After 
the death of Alexander in 323 he obtained 
Caria for his satrapy. He joined Ptolemy 
and Cassander in their league against 
Antigonus, but was defeated by Antigonus 
in 818.—2. A general of Phamaces II., 
king of Bosporus. He put Pliarnaces to 
death in 47, after the defeat of the latter 
by Julius Caesar, in hopes of obtaining 
the kingdom. Caesar conferred the king¬ 
dom upon Mithridates of Pergamum, but 
Augustus gave it to Asander. 

ASBYSTAE (-arum), a Libyan people, 
in the N. of Cyrenaica. 

ASCALABUS, son of Misme. When 
Demeter came to his part of Attica, Misme 
ave her a jar of water, which the goddess 
rained. Ascalabus mocked at her greedi¬ 
ness, whereupon the goddess changed him 
to a lizard. The same story is told of 
Abas, son of Metaneira. [Abas, No. 1.] 
ASCALAPHUS (-i). 1. Son of Ares and 
Astyoche, led, with his brother Ialmenus, 
the Minyans of Orchomenos against Troy, 
and was slain by Dci'pliobus.—2. Son of 
Acheron. Whon Persephone was in the 
lower world, and Pluto gave her permission 
to return to tho upper, provided Bhe had 
.not eaten any tiling, Ascalaphus declared 
that she had eaten part of a pomegranate. 
Demeter punished him by burying him 
under a huge stone, and when thiB stone 
was removed by Heracles, Persephone 
changed him into an owl (icr«dAa^os), by 
sprinkling him with water from the river 
Phlegethon. 

ASCALON (-onis; Askaldn), one of the 
chief cities of the Philistines, on the coast 
of Palestine, between Azotus and Gaza. 

ASCANlA. 1. (Lake of Iznik ), in 
Bithynia, a great fresh-water lake, at the 
E. end of which stood the city of Nicaca 
(Iznik ).—2. (Lake of Buldur ), a salt¬ 
water lake on the borders of Phrygia and 
Pisidia, the boundary between Pisidia and 
the Roman province of Asia. 

ASCANlUS (-i), son of Aeneas by 
Creusa. According to some traditions. 
Ascanius remained in Asia after the fall of 
Troy, and reigned either at Troy itself or 
at some other town in the neighbourhood. 
According to other accounts he accom¬ 
panied his father to Italy. ‘ Other tradi¬ 
tions again gave the name of Ascanius to 


the son of Aeneas and Lavinia. Livy 
states that on the death of his father 
Ascanius was too young to undertake the 
government, and that after he had attained 
the age of manhood, he left Lavinium in 
the hands of his mother, and migrated to 
Alba Longa. Here he was succeeded by 
his son Silvius. Some writers relate that 
Ascanius was also called Ilus or Julus. 
The gens Julia at Rome traced its origin 
from Julus or Ascanius. 

ASClBURGlUM (Aaburg near Mara), 
town on the left bank of the Rhine. 

ASCLEPlADES (-is). 1. A lyric poet 
of Samos early in the second century b.c. 
who is said to have invented the metre 
called after him (Metrum Asclegdadeum). 
—2. There were a great many physicians 
who assumed this name as a sort of pro¬ 
fessional title, the most celebrated of whom 
was a native of Prusias, in Bithynia, who 
came to Rome in the middle of the first 
century b.c., where lie acquired a great 
reputation. 

ASCLEPIUS (-i; ’AoncAjj7rio?), called 
AESCULAPIUS by the Romans, the god 
| of tho medical art; at first in all probability 
I the deity of a Thessalian oracle. In the 
Homeric poems he is not a deity, but 
simply the 1 blameless physician,’ whose 
sons, Machaon and Podallrius, were the 
physicians in the Greek army, and ruled 
over Tricca, Ithome, and Oeclmlia. The 
common story of later poets relates that 
ho was tho son of Apollo and Coronis, the 
daughter of Phlegyas, and that Apollo, 
learning that Coronis was unfaithful to 
him, sent his sister Artemis to kill Coronis. 
According to Ovid (Met. ii. 005), it was 
Apollo himself who killed -Coronis and 
Ischys. When tho body of Coronis was 
to be burnt, either Apollo or Hermes saved 
the child Asclepius from the flames, and 
carried him to Chiron, who instructed the 
boy in the art of healing and in hunting. 
Asclepius not only cured all the sick, but 
called the dead to life again. But while 
he was restoring Glaucns (or according to 
Verg. Aen . vii. 761, Hippolytus) to life, 
Zeus killed him with a flash of lightning, 
as he feared lest men might contrive to 
escape death altogether. He was married 
to Epione, and among his children was a 
daughter Hygieia. The chief temples of 
Asclepius were at Tricca, Tithorea, Athens, 
Pergamus, Colophon, and above all, Epi- 
daurus, from which place the worship of 
Asclepius was introduced into Rome to 
avert a pestilence b.c. 293. Serpents were 
especially sacred to him, whence Horace 
speaks of ( Serpens Epidaurius.’ The rites 
for these temples consisted in lustral bath* 
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inga of the worshipper**, and in offerings of 
sacrifices, more especially of cakes, and 
of libations: among the sacrifices is to be 
noticed that of a cock, the reason for 
which is uncertain: some have suggested 
that the cock is the herald of the dawn of 
a new life. The essential part of liis 
temple worship was the sleeping in tho 
temple itself {incubatio), where an.oracle 
through a dream revealed to the patient 
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the method of cure. That such dream 
apparitions could easily be contrived by 
the priests is obvious, and there is’ no 
doubt that the remedies were such as the 
priests believed, rightly or wrongly, would 
be beneficial. Hence these temples sup¬ 
plied the place of public hospitals. The 
supposed descendants of tlie god were 
called the Aselepiadae , to whom Hippo¬ 
crates belonged; in them was by inherit¬ 
ance the knowledge of medicine, and from 
them in great part, though not exclusively, 
were taken tho priests of the temples of 
Asclepius. In art the god is generally 
represented as a bearded man with a head 
something like that of Zous; the distinc¬ 
tive attribute is a staff with a serpent 
twisted round it. 

Q. ASCONIUS PEDIANUS, a Roman 
grammarian, born at Patavium (Padua), 
about b.c. 2, lost his sight in his 78rd 
year in the reign of Vespasian, and died 
m his 86th year in the reign of Domitiftn. 


His most important work was a Com¬ 
mentary on the speeches of Cicero, and 
we still possess fragments of his Com¬ 
mentaries on the Pro Cornelio t InPi8onem , 
Pro Milotie , Pro Scauro , and In Toga 
Candida. 

ASCORDUS (-i), a river in Macedonia, 
which rises in M. Olympus and flows 
between Agassa and Dium into the Ther- 
maic gulf. 

AftCRA (-ae), a town in Boeotia on Mount 
Helicon, where Hesiod lived, and whence he 
was called Ascrarus. 

ASCCLUM ( i). 1. PICENUM (As- 

culumis; Ascoli), the chief town of Picenum 
and a Roman municipium, was destroyed 
by the Romans in the Social War (b.c. 89), 
but was afterwards re-built.—2. APULUM 
(.Isco// di Satriano), a town of Apulia in 
Daunia on the confines of Samnium, near 
which the Romans were defeated by 
Pyrrhus, b.c. 279. 

ASCCRIS { Hzrro), a lake in M. Olym¬ 
pus in Perrhaebia in Thessaly. 

ASDROBATj. [IIasdrubal.] 

AKELLlO, P. SEMPRONlUS, tribune 
of the soldiers under P. Scipio Africanus 
at Numantia, b.c. 133, wrote a Roman 
history, which has perished. 

ASELLUS, TIB. CLAUDIUS, a Roman 
oques, was deprived of his horse by Scipio 
Africanus Minor, when censor, b.c. 142, 
and in his tribuneship of the plebs in 139 
accused Scipio Africanus before the people. 

AS!A (-ae), daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, wife of lapetus, and mother of 
Atlas, Prometheus, and Epimetheus. 

_ ASIA (also ASIA) ; also in the poets 
ASIS, one of three great divisions which 
the ancients made of the known world. It 
seems to have been first used by the Greeks 
for tlie W. jiart of Asia Minor, especially 
the plains watered by the river Cayster, 
where the Ionian colonists first settled ; and, 
thence they extended it to the whole 
country, E., NE., and SE. All the accu¬ 
rate knowledge of the Greeks and Romans 
respecting Asia was confined to the coun¬ 
tries which slope down S.-wards from the 
great mountain-chain formed by the 
Caucasus and its prolongation beyond the 
Caspian to the Himalayas: of the vast 
elevated steppes between these mountains 
and the central range of the Altai (from 
which the N. regions of Siberia again slppe 
down to the Arctic Ocean) they only knew 
that they were inhabited by nomad tribes, 
except the Country directly N. of Ariana, 
where the Persian empire had extended 
beyond the mountain-chain, and where the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria had been subse* 
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quently established. On the side of Europe 
the boundary was formed by the river 
Tanais (Don), the Palus Maeotis ( Sea of 
Azof), Pontus Euxinus {Black Sea)> Pro¬ 
pontis {Sea of Marmora ), and the Aegean 
{Archipelago). —The most general division 
of Asia was into two parts, which were 
different at different times, and known by 
different names. To the earliest Greek 
colonists the river Halys, the E. boundary 
of the Lydian kingdom, formed a natural 
division between Upper and Lower Asia 
(rj ivot ’A., Or ra avta Atrojf, and t] Kara) ’A., Or ra 
kAtu rrjf Acrirjs, or ’A. r) erros^AAvovvoTapoO) | 
and afterwards the Euphrates was adopted 
as a more natural boundary. Another 
division was made by the Taurus into 
A. intra Taurum ) i.e., the part of Asia N. 
and NW, of the Taurus, and A. extra 
Taurum , all the rest of the continent 
('A. frr&f tou Tavpov, ’A e\rb? rov Tavpov). The 
division ultimately adopted, but apparently 
not till the fourth century of our era (e.g. in 
Justin), was that of A. Major and A. Mmor. 
-1. ASIA MAJOR (’A. t} peyaArj) Was the 
part of the continent E. of the Tanais, the 
Euxine, an imaginary line drawn from the 
Euxine at Trapezus (Trebizond) to the 
Gulf of Issus, and the Mediterranean: thus 
it included the countries of Sarmatia Asia- 
tica with all the Scythian tribes to the E., 
Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, 
Arabia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
Media, Susiana, Persia, Ariana, Hyrcania, 
Margiana, Bactriana, Sogdiana, India, the 
land of the Sinae and Serica; respecting 
which, see the several articles.—2. ASIA 
MINOR (‘Ana r) puKpa; Anatolia ), was the 
eninsula on the extreme W. of Asia, 
ounded by the Euxine, Aegean, and Medi¬ 
terranean on the N., W., and S.; and on 
the E. by the mountains on the W. of the 
upper course of the Euphrates. It was for 
the most part a fertile country, intersected 
with mountains and rivers, abounding in 
minerals, possessing excellent harbours, 
and peopled, from the earliest known 
period, by a variety of tribes from Asia 
and from Europe. For particulars re¬ 
specting the country, the reader is referred 
to the separate articles upon the parts into 
which it was divided by the later Greeks: 
namely, Mysia, Lydia, and Caria on the 
W.; Lycia,. Pamphylia, and Cilicia on the 
S.; Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on 
the E.; and Phrygia, Pisiaia, Galatia, and 
Cappadocia in the centre; see also the 
articles Tboas, Aeolia, Ionia, Doris, 
Lycaonia, Pergamum, Halys, Sangarius, 
Taurus, Ac. —8. ASIA PROPRIA, or 
simply ASIA, the Roman province, formed 
out of the kingdom of Pergamum, which 
VfM bequeathed to the Rpmans by Attalvb 
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III., b.c. 133, and the Greek cities on the 
W. coast, and the adjacent islands. It 
included, as arranged by M\ Aquillius, 
B.c. 129, the districts of Mysia, Lydia, 
Caria, and Phrygia; but it did not include 
Rhodes. The town and districts of Cibyra 
were included in Asia by Sulla; but in 
b.c. 50 the three districts of Cibyra, 
Apamea and Synnada were included in the 

rovince of Cilicia: after b.c. 49 they 

elonged to Asia. The eastern part of 
Phrygia Magna belonged to Galatia after 
b.c. 86. It was governed by a propraetor 
(sometimes, however, called proconsul); 
but after b.c. 27, when it was assigned to 
the senate by a proconq^l, Sulla for 
purposes of tribute divided it into 44 
regions; but the distribution which pre¬ 
vailed was the grouping of several into 
Conventus , or dioceses, for judicial pur¬ 
poses, taking the name of the principal 
town. Under the empire, seven cities of Asia 
stood forth as /xTjrpoTroAet?, Smyrna, Sardis, 
Synnada, Pergamum, Lampsacus, Cyzicus, 
Ephesus, of which the last was distinguished 
as the chief of all by the title irpiort). 

ASINARUS (-i), a river on the E. side 
of Sicily, on which the Athenians were 
defeated by the Syracusans, b.c. 413. 

AsInE (-es). 1. A town in Laconica on 
the coast between Taenarum and Gythium. 
—2. A town in Argolis, W. of Hormione, 
was built by the Dryopes, who were driven 
out of the town by the Argives after the 
first Messenian war, and built No. 3.-3. A 
town in Messenia near the Promontory 
Acritas, on the Messenian gulf, which was 
hence also called the Asinaean gulf. 

ASInIA GENS, plebeian, came from 
Teate, the chief town of the Marrucini; 
and the first person of the name mentioned 
is Herius Asinius, the leader of the Marru¬ 
cini in the Marsic war, b.c. 90. The Asinii 
are given under their surnames Gallus 
and Pollio. 

ASlUS (i). 1. Son of Ilyrtacus of Arisbe, 
and father of Acamas and Phaenops, an 
ally of the Trojans, slain by Idomeneus. 
—2. Son of Dymas and brother of Hecuba, 
whose form Apollo assumed when he roused 
Hector to fight against Patroclus. 

ASOPUS (-i). 1. ( Basilikos ), a river in 
Peloponnesus, rises near Phlius, and flows 
through the Sicyonian territory into the 
Corinthian gulf.—2. (Asopo), a river in 
Boeotia, forms the N. boundary of the 
territory of Plataeae, flows through the S. 
of Boeotia, and falls into the Euboean sea 
near Delphinium in Attica. The battle of 
Plataeae was fought on the banks, b.c. 479, 
—?• A river in Phthiotfs in Thessaly, rispp 
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In Mount Oeta, and flows into the Maliac 
gulf near Thermopylae. 

ASOPUS, the river god, was the son of 
Poseidon and Pero (according to others 
of Oceanus and Tethys, of Poseidon and 
Kelusa, or Zeus and Eurynome). He 
married Metope, daughter of the river god 
Ladon, who bore besides Ismenus and 
Pelasgos, a great number of daughters. 
There was a legend that Zeus carried off 
Aegina; Asopus followed to Corinth, and, 
having created a spring in Acrocorinthus, 
where water had been scarce, he learned 
from Sisyphus the name of the robber. As 
he still pursued, Zeus smote him with a 
thunderbolt, ind from that time the river 
carries down charcoal in its bed. Aegina 
was taken to the island which took her 
name, or, according to one story, was 
changed into an island. 

ASPARAGlUM ( Tscarpar ), a town in 
the territory of Dyrrhacliium in Illyria. 

ASPASIA (-ae), of Miletus, daughter of 
Axiochus, the most celebrated of the Greek 
Hetaerae, came to reside at Athens. Here 
she was visited by Athenians most dis¬ 
tinguished for position and culture, offering 
what may bo compared to a salon for witty 
and even learned conversation. Socrates 
is said to have been among those found 
there; but in especial she gained the 
affections of Pericles, who separated from 
his wife and took Aspasia to live with him, 
in as close a union as could be formed with 
a foreigner. The enemies of Pericles ac¬ 
cused Aspasia of impiety, and it required 
all the personal influence of Pericles, who 
defended her, and his most earnest en¬ 
treaties, to procure her acquittal. The son 
of Pericles by Aspasia was legitimated by 
a special decree of the people, and took his 
father’s name. 

ASPENDUS (-i), a strong and flourish¬ 
ing city of Pamphvlia, on the river Eury- 
medon, 60 stadia from its mouth; said to 
have been a colony of the Argives. 

ASPHALTITES LACUS or MARE 
MORTUUM (Dead Sea), the great salt and 
bituminous lake in the SE. of Palestine, 
which receives the water of the Jordan. It 
has no visible outlet, and its surface is 
considerably below the level of the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

ASPIS (-idis) CLYPEA (Klibiah), a 
city on a jpromontory of the same name, 
near the NE. point of tne Carthaginian terri¬ 
tory, founded byAgathocles, and taken in 
the first Punie War by the Romans, who 
called it Clypea, the translation of ’A<nri>, 
a. name said to be derived from the shield- 
lite Ml op w^ick 4 stands- 


ASPLEDON (-<5nis),atown of theMinvae 
in Boeotia on the river Melas, near Orcho- 
menus; built by the mythical Aspledou, 
son of Poseidon and Midea. 

ASSA (-ae), a town in Chalcidice in 
Macedonia, on the Singitic gulf. 

ASSACENI (-orum), an Indian tribe, in 
the district of the Paropamisadae, between 
the rivers Cophen ( Cabool) and Indus, in 
the NW. of the Punjab. 

ASSARXCUS (-i), king of Troy, son of 
Tros, father of Capys, grandfather of An- 
chises, and great-grandfather of Aeneas. 
Hence the Romans, as descendants of 
Aeneas, are called domus Assaraci (Verg. 
Aen. i. 284). [Tros.] 

ASSESUS (-i), a town of Ionia near 
Miletus, with a temple of Athene surnamed 
’AaorjCta. 

ASSORUS (-i; Asaro ), a small town in 
Sicily between Enna and Agyrium. 

ASSUS near Berani), a flourishing 

city in the Troad, on the Adramyttian gulf, 
opposite to Lesbos: afterwards called 
Apollonia : the birthplace of Cleanthes the 
Stoic. 

ASSYRIA (-ae; adj. Assyrius). 1. The 
country properly so called, in the narrowest 
sense, was a district of W. Asia, extending 
along the E. side of the Tigris, which 
divided it on the W. and NW. from Meso¬ 
potamia and Babylonia, and bounded on 
the N. and E. by M. Niphates and M. 
Zagrus, which separated it from Armenia 
Media, and on the SE. by Susiana. It was 
watered by several streams, flowing into 
the Tigris from the E.; two of which, the 
Lycus or Zabatus ( Great Zab ), and the 
Caprus or Zabas or Anzabas {Little Zab), 
divided the country into three parts: that 
between the Upper Tigris and the Lycus 
was called Aturia, was probably the most 
ancient seat of the monarchy, and contained 
the capital, Nineveh or Ninub: that be¬ 
tween the Lycus and the Caprus woe called 
Adiabene : and the part SE. of the Caprus 
contained the districts of Apolloniatis and 
Sittacene. Another division into districts, 
given by Ptolemy, is the following: Arrha- 
pachitisj Calacine, Adiabene, Arbelitis, 
Apolloniatis, and Sittacene.—2. In a wider 
sense the name was applied to the whole 
country watered by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, between the mountains of Armenia 
on the N., those of Kurdistan on the E., 
and the Arabian Desert on the W., so as to 
include, besides Assyria Proper, Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Babylonia, and there is sometimes 
an apparent confusion between Assyria and 
Syria (Yerg. Georg, ii. 466).—S'. By a 

farther extension the word i» uped to 
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evil on the stubborn. In 11. xix. A5 
Agamemnon says that the cause of his 
guilt is the infatuation which the Fates 
brought on him, and that this Ate is a 
‘goddess born of Zeus who goes softly over 
men’s heads,’ i.c. takes men unawares, and 
leads them to ruin. In the tragic writers 
Ate appears in ft different light: she 
avenges evil deeds and inflicts just punish¬ 
ments upon the offenders and their 
posterity, so that her character is almost 
the same as that of Nemesis and Erinnys ; 
but still she. has grown out of the idea that 
sin brings its punishment. 

ATElUS CAPlTO. [Capito.] 

ATELLA (Atelhinus; A versa), a town 
in Campania between Capua and Neapolis, 
originally Oscan, afterwards a Roman 
municipium and a colony. It revolted to 
Hannibal (B.c. 21fl) after the battle of 
Cannae, and the Romans in consequence 
transplanted its inhabitants to Calatia, 
and peopled tho town with new citizens 
from Nuceria. Atella owes its celebrity to 
the At c liana e Fab nine or Oscan farces, 
which took their name from this town. 

ATERNUM (-i; Pescara), a town in 
central Italy on the Adriatic, at the mouth 
of the river Aternus, was the common 
harbour of the Vestini, Marmeini, and 
Peligni. 

ATEHT.fi (-es; adj. Atestlnus; Este), a 
Roman colony in the country of the Vencti 
in Upper Italy. 

ATHACUS (-i), a town in Lyncestis in 
Macedonia. 

ATHAMANIA (-ae), a mountainous 
country in the S. of Epirus, on the W. side 
of Pindus, of which Argithea waR the chief 
town. The Athamiines were a Thessalian 
people, who had been driven out of Thes¬ 
saly by the Lapitlme. They were governed 
by independent princes, the last of whom 
was Amynandkr. 

ATHAMAS (-ontis), son of Aeolus and 
Enarete, and king of Orchoinenus in 
Boeotia. At the command of Hera, 
Athamas married Nephele, by whom he 
became the father of Phrixus and Helle. 
But he was secretly in love with the mortal 
Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he 
was the father of Learchus and Melicertes. 
Having thus incurred the anger both of 
Hera and of Nex>hele, Athamas was seized 
with madness, and in this state killed liis 
own son, Learchus : Ino threw herself with 
Melicertes into the sea, and both were 
changed into sea deities, Ino becoming 
Leucothea, and Melicertes Palaemon. 
Athamas, as the murderer of his son, was 
obliged to flee from Boeotia, and settled in 


Thessaly.—Hence we have Athamcniti - 
tides, son of Athamas, i.e. Palaemon; and 
Athdmantis , daughter of Athamas, i.c. 
Helle. [See Phrixus, Ino, Melicertes.] 

ATHANAGlA (-ae), the chief town of 
tlie Ilergetes in Hispania Tarraconeusis. 

ATHENE (’Affyraoj or ’Aftyi/cua, whence 
’ X 0 iji ' da y contracted in Attic into ’ AOrjt / a , in 
Trag. ’ A 0 dva ; in older Ionic ’ Athivy ), one of 
tho great deities of the Greek race, personi¬ 
fying to them the guiding influence of life, 
in w'ise counsel, in industry, and in strategy 
of war. The story of her birth, as given 
in Hesiod and in the Homeric Hymns, is 
that Metis (— wise counsel) was the wife of 
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Zeus, and being pregnant with Athene was, 
in the form of a fly which he had persuaded 
her to assume, swallowed by him, because 
he found that her child would be his 
superior in might. Athene was then born 
from the head of Zeus : springing forth, as 
Pindar tells, fully armed with a great shout 
(Of. vii. 35). Homer, who often rejects 
grotesque myths, does not mention this, 
but perhaps the epithets bppip.ondTpr) and 
rpiroyeVeia refer to it. A later story gave 
Tritonis in Libya as the scene of her birth. 
Out of her other name Pallas (often a sur¬ 
name ITaAAav WOyvy ), which some derive 
from her brandishing the spear, others 
interpret as ~ ‘ maiden,’ probably arose 
another story that she was the daughter of 
the giant Pallas. In Homer she appears 
as the champion of the Greeks, and in the 
Odyssey especially of the wise Odysseus. 
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She is already not only the goddess of 
wisdom (jtoAv^ovAos), but also the goddess 
of war, yet always of war tempered by 



Athene. (From a Statute in the IIouc Collection.) 


prudence ; already the goddess of womanly 
industries and of other arts, whence came 
the later surname ’V.pydvr ); and already the 
protectress of Greek states 


Athens. As divine patroness of all arts, 
and not merely of weaving, she was at 
Athens the especial deity of the potters: 
this brought about a union of her worship 
with that of Hephaestus (as well as 
Prometheus) in the torch-race. The 
Peplos in the Panatlienaea shows her as 
the weavers’ goddess. [For the special 
myths of her in connection with weaving, 
see Aiuchne.] As goddess of war we find 
her in post-Homeric story celebrated in the 
battle of the giants and the Gorgon, 

whemelier epithetsyopyo^oj'os.ytyai'ToAtrcipa. 

But she was also the goddess of military 
arts in general and so of martial music, 
and of war-ships [AlUioj : both music and 
ship were represented in the Panatlienaea. 
Ah gher of a ietory in war, she was 
worshipped in ’A0j}r»j NiVo?. She was in fact 
Ndo) arrrtpos, the wingless Victory, to dis¬ 
tinguish her from the conventional symbol 
of winged Victory. The animals sacred to 
her were the owl, the serpent, and the 
cock; for the last Pausanius (vi. 20, 2) 
gives the rather doubtful reason that the 
cock was a pugnacious bird; the serpent 
was probably consecrated to her as repre¬ 
sentative of an old local religion connected 
with Erichthonius. Ah regards the owl, 
the most reasonable explanation is that at 
one time she was worshipped as the owl 
itself in the primiti\o days of animal 
worship, and that when Greek art and 
civilisation rejected monstrous forms of 
deities and chose the idealised human 
form, then the owl became merely her 
sacred bird or her symbol on coins. It is 
impossible to accept the idea that Homer 
when he called Athene yAamcwms, 2 .^‘keen- 
eyed,’ pictured her to himself as an owl¬ 
faced deity, but possible that in still earlier 


(tpucriTTToAis): whence she 
was afterwards A0. vo\id<; 
or ttoAioOx 0 *. From this 
character as helper of in¬ 
dustries she is regarded in 
later literature as the god¬ 
dess of agriculture also,and 
so as the giver of the olive 
to Athens. The story ran 
that, in the reign of Cecrops, 
Poseidon and Athene 
contended for the control 
of Athens; the gods decreed 



that whichever produced Coin of At Inane 

the gift most useful to mor- Obv., lu\ail of Athene ; rex ,owl an«l amphora— legend FupwcAei—Apiapa 
tals should possess the city. ~-Hpa#cAei. Eurwliiku m as one of the npocrrarai ino.c. 217. The 

Poseidon struck the ground ,‘Safc. , *' ,ha,ljr ' V| ‘ rraw “ U,c ,eal of the maei,traWa 

with his trident, and a well 

of sea-water appeared: Athene made the times her image had that form. In 
olive spring up, and was adjudged the archaic art Athene was represented (1) aft 
giver of the best gift and the protectress of a throned and unarmed deity, which may 
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have been the form in the (6avov of Athene 
Polias; (2) as a goddess armed with 
helmet, shield, and spear, which was the 
form of the Palladium. The armed type 
was adopted and idealised by Pheidias in 
his famous statues, the colossal Athene 
Promachos on the Acropolis [Acropolis] 
and that of Athene Partlienos, which we 
know from copies as wearing a high orna¬ 
mented helmet, the aegis (a goat skin 
plated with scales, and having the ‘ 
Gorgon’s head in the centre) on her breast, 
carrying the figure of Victory in her right 
hand and resting her left on a shield. The 
characteristic objects often added are the 
owl, the serpent, and the olive branch. 

ATHENAE (-arum; 'Aalso ’A^n? 
in Homer; ’Atfr^cuo*, Atheniensis; Athens), 
the capital of Attica, is situated about three 
miles from the sea coast, in the central 
plain of Attica. In this plain rise several 
eminences. Of those, the most prominent 
is a finely shaped hill with a conical 
summit,called LYCABETTUS. This hill, 
which was not included within the ancient 
walls, lies to the north-east of Athens, and 
forms the most striking feature in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city. It 
is to Athens what Arthur’s Seat is to Edin¬ 
burgh. South-west of Lycabettus are four 
i» : Us of moderate height, which all formed 
par £ of the city. The nearest to Lycubottus, 
about a mile from it, was the ACROPOLIS 
or citadel of Athens, an oblong craggy rock 
rising abruptly about 150 feet, with a 
summit, originally uneven but artificially 
levelled, 1150 feet long from east to west, by 
600 feet broad from north to south. Immedi¬ 
ately west of the Acropolis is a second hill 
of irregular form, the AREOPAGUS. To 
the south-west rises a third hill, the PNYX, 
on which the assemblies of the citizens were 
held; and to the south of the Pnyx is a 
tract of hilly ground, part of which was 
called the Museum Hill. The river 
Ccpliissus, Iho largest stream in the dis¬ 
trict, which retains a little water even 
in Bummei, flows through the plain 
from north to south, about a mile and a 
half to the west of the city : on the south¬ 
east and south is the rocky channel of the 
Ilissus, dry in summer. The stream, also 
dry in summer, which flows down from 
Hymettus and joins the Ilissus a little 
above the town, is probably the ErTdanus. 
South of the city lay the Saronic gulf and 
the harbours. Athens eventually consisted 
of three distinct parts united by a line of 
fortifications, I. the Acropolis ('ak/jottoAis), 
called also the upper city dvu ttoAi?) ; 
II. The lower city (>j xaru iroAis), called 
especially To 'Aorv ; HI. The three harbour 
towns, PeiraeuB, Munychia, and Phalerum. 


As was the case of most early towns in 
Greece, the first settlement was made on 
the most defensible eminence of the plain, 
near to the sea, yet safe from a sudden 
attack of sea-rovers. This was the Acro¬ 
polis, which was at once a more convenient 
height and a more convenient shape than 
the peaked Lycabettus. Here was the 
nucleus round which later Athens grouped 
itself, when it had grown to be the head of 
a united Attica. Certain quarters of the 
city, such as Collytus, Mcllte, and Diomca, 
probably preserved in historical times the 
names of old ‘ denies,’ or rural settle¬ 
ments, near the Acropolis. The more 
distant settlements, such as Colonus, were 
not included within the walls, and were the 
‘demos' of Attica history. Foundations 
of some buildings belonging to prehistoric 
settlements have been laid bare by exca¬ 
vations. Traces have been found of old 
rock dwellings about the Acropolis, the 
Museum Hill, and the Pnyx; the founda¬ 
tions (probably) of the king’s yjalace and of 
ancient temples havo been discovered on 
the Acropolis, and a fortified stairway to 
the spring on the north side of the rock. 
It was probably not till the time of Peisis- 
tratus and his sons (5GQ-614 B.c.) that the 
city began to assume any degree of splen¬ 
dour. In this period the great temple of 
the Olympian Zeus, the OLYMPIEUM, 
was begun by Peisistratus and continued, 
but left still unfinished, by his sons. The 
building was carried further by Antiochus 
EpiphaneB, but oven then remained in¬ 
complete. The magnificent Corinthian 
columns, which may still be seen on the 
level ground below the south-easterrf side 
of the Acropolis, belong to the completed 
temple, the work of Hadrian (130 A.D.). 
To the period of Peisistratus belong also 
the temple of Athena on the Acropolis, 
called tho Hecatompedon, of which tho 
foundations have been traced, and a temple 
of Apollo near that of Zeus. At this time 
the town increased at the foot of the 
Acropolis towards the south-east, and 
traces of buildings at the spring of Ennea- 
crounos, probably dating from the reigns 
of Peisistratus and his sons, give further 
evidence of great activity and enterprise in 
wliat was a very brief period. Tlie city 
was burnt by Xerxes (480 B.c.), but was 
soon rebuilt under the administration of 
Thomistocles, and was adorned with public 
buildings by Cimon, and, still more, by 
Pericles, to whose time (460-429) its greatest 
glories of architecture belong. The walls 
which Themistoclcs built to defend the 
cit<y enclosed an irregular circle of about 
five and a half miles in circumference. 
These walls, and the position of some of the 
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gates, can still be traced. The most notice- the Spartans in n.c. 404 and rebuilt by 
able remains are those at tho Dipylon gate, Conon in 896. These ‘ LONG WALLS ’ eon- 
froin which the roads to Eleusis and sisted of the wall to Phalerum on the east, 
AcadGmus issued. At this point there were about four miles long, and of the wall to 
an outer and inner gate, which, with the walls Peiraeus on tho west, about 4£ miles long: 
joining them, enclosed a rectangular space: between these two, at a short distance from 
hence tho name ‘double-gate.’ Some the wall to Peiraeus, and parallel to it, 
parts of the foundations and of the southern another was built; so that the road to 



tower which defended the gate still remain, 
and this spot is remarkable for the number 
of vases of the type called ‘ Dipylon ' which 
were found there. The three harbour 
towns, Peiraeus, Munyehia, and Phalerum, 
were also surrounded with walls by Themis- 
tocles, and were connected with tiie city by 
means of the ‘Long Walls,* built in the 
administration of Pericles, destroyed by 


Peiraeus ran in a narrow space between 
these two walls, which were generally 
known as the ‘Long Walls,' the third wall 
being specially called 1 The Phaleric Wall.’ 
It is easy to see how much these walls 
added to the security of Athens. The city 
could no longer be cut off from her seaport. 
The triangle between the Phaleric Wall 
and the Long Walls formed a large ^ortified 
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place of refuge for the oountry people^ end 
for their flocks and herds, in time of inva¬ 
sion. If an enemy oarried the Phaleric 
Wall this space would be in their hands, 
but the Long Walls would still give the 
Athenians a safe communication with their 
ships at Peiraeus. The entire oircuit of 
the walls was about 22 miles, of which at 
first about 6& belonged to the city. In 
later times the walls were extended further 
in the direction of the Lyceum, and more¬ 
over the district of Coele and tno Museum 
Hill were included within the city after the 
Long Walls were built. The present form 
of the surface of the ACROPOLIS is due to 
Cimon, who levelled it by building solid 
walls round the edge of the platform, and 
filling up the space between the walls and 
the centre ridge with earth and rubble, 
composed in part of the cUbrii left after 
the Persians burnt the earlier buildings. 
In this substratum many pieces of archaic 
sculpture have been found. To the period 
of Cimon belonged also the great bronze 
statue of Athena Promachos, armed with 
spear and helmet, which dominated the 
city, and was seen far out at sea. It is 
possible that the remains of a pedestal 
between the Propylaea and the Erechtheum 
may mark the actual spot where this statue 
of Athena stood. The greatest works were 
carried on under Pericles. For the ap¬ 
proach to the Acropolis, the plan of Cimon, 
which gave only a narrow and defensible 
gateway, was set aside (defence being less 
necessary, since the fortification of the whole 
city was completed), and the magnificent 
PROPYLAEA were designed by Mnesiclcs 
in 437 B.O. In the marble wall there were 
five gateways, the central being the largest, 
and admitting a sloping carriage-way: the 
two gates on each side were reached by 
five steps; beyond was a portico, and rising 
above this another portico. To the right 
were the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia, 
and the temple of Nikd Apteros. This 
latter temple of 4 Wingless Victory,’ small, 
but of great beauty, was built in the time 
either of Cimon or of Pericles, in honour 
of Athena Nike, who was called 4 Wingless ’ 
in distinction to the goddess Nike, who was 
represented with wings. It was pulled 
down by the Turks in making a bastion, 
1687 a.d.. and was replaced on its old site 
about 160 years afterwards. As each one 
passed through the Propylaea, leaving this 
temple on his right, he saw the colossal 
statue of Athena Promachos towering above 
him; to the right front of this the Parthe¬ 
non ; to the left or north of the Parthenon, 
the Erechtheum. Further to the left, 
before reaching the Erechtheum, were the 
steps leading down the north face of the 
C.D. 


rock (called * Macrae ’) to the cave of 
Aglauros. It was by these steps that the 
Persians from the army of Xerxes mounted 
to the Acropolis, having first scrambled up 
to the cave. The PARTHENON, the chief 
glory of the Acropolis and one of the most 
perfect examples of Greek architecture, 
was the great temple of Athena Parthenos, 
or Athena the maiden goddess. It was 
built on the site of the older temple of 
Athena, which had been burnt during tbs 
Persian invasion, and was completed by 
the dedication of the statue of the goddess, 
438 B.c. The architects were Ictinus and 
Callicrates, but all the works were under 
the superintendence of Pheidias. It was 
of the purest Doric order, built entirely of 
Pentelic marble, 228 feet long, 101 feet 
broad, and 65 feet high, consisting of an 
oblong central building (the vefa or cello ), 
surrounded by a peristyle of 46 pillars, eight 
at each end and 17 at each Bide (reckoning 
the comer pillars twice). Within the 
porticoes at each end was another row of 
six pillars, standing on a level with the floor 
of the cello , and two steps higher tlfan the 
floor of the peristyle. The cella was 
divided into two chambers of unequal size. 
The eastern and larger chamber, ap¬ 
proached from the east by a pronaos , a*- 
portico, was 100 Greek feet in length. It 
was further divided off by two parallel rows 
of nine pillars, and towards its western end 
was the statue of Athena by Pheidias, in 
ivory and gold (chryselephantine). The 
other chamber, lying to the west, was the 
Parthenon proper, in which were kept the 
vessels used in processions, and the clothes, 
jewels, and furniture for sacred purposes. 
Both these chambers had inner tows of 
columns, in two Btories, one over the other, 
supporting the partial roof; for the cella 
of a temple had an opening to the sky in 
the centre. It was adorned within and 
without with colours and gilding, and with 
sculptures, the masterpieces of Greek art, 
executed in part (like the great statue of 
Athena Parthenos) by Pheidias himself, 
and in part by artists working under his 
direction. Several of the sculptured slabs 
of the frieze and of the metopes were 
brought to England early in this century 
bv Lord Elgin, and are now in the Britisn 
Museum. North of the Parthenon have 
been discovered the foundations of an older 
temple of Athena, and immediately to the 
north of that is the ERECHTHEUM, built 
on the site of an older temple, traditionally 
ascribed to Erechtheus, which had been 
burnt by the Persians. The Erechtheum, 
an Ionio temple 70 feet long, had three 
divisions: the eastern division contained 
the oldest image (£oaiw) o! Athena; the 
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central and western parts were sacred to 
Poseidon and Erechtheus. The southern 
orch is particularly beautiful, supported 
y six statues of maidens, serving as 
columns, and called Caryatides. One of 
these is now in the British Museum, its 
place in the temple being supplied by a copy. 
At the base of the Acropolis, on the western 
and part of the southern sides, was a strip 
of ground called TolIeAa<rytxd»', or IIcAapyt/cov. 
This was always left in ancient times clear 
from buildings, though Thucydides men¬ 
tions that in the press of population, when 
the country people came in for shelter 
during the Peloponnesian war, it was occu¬ 
pied by temporary huts. Tradition said 
that a curse had been laid upon it. The 
original reason for its being left vacant may 
have been, as in the case of the pomerium 
at Borne, a desire to have no buildings 
there which might cover the approach of 
on enemy. The cliiof buildings on the 
southern slopes, reckoning from the east, 
were the great theatre 01 Dionysus, the 
remains of which in part date from the 
time «of Lycurgus, 330 b.c. (occupying 
probably the site of an earlier theatre of 
a less permanent construction); the temple 
and sanctuary of Asclepius ; the long colon¬ 
nade (stoa) of Eumenes, and next to this the 
Odeum,or theatre for musical performances, 
built by Iierodes Atticus about 150 a.d. 
The hill of the AREOPAGUS, tradi¬ 
tionally the hill from which the Amazons 
attacked the Acropolis, lay to the west, and 
gave its name to the council which held its 
meetings there. It was approached on the 
south side by a flight of steps cut in the 
rock. On its north side was a temple of 
Ares, and on the north-east slope was the 
sanctuary of the Eumenidea. South-west of 
the Areopagus was the hill of the PNYX, 
where, until the later periods of Attic his¬ 
tory, the Assemblies of the people were 
held. The platform, or bema } for speakers, 
formed by the steps of an altar to Zeus, 
and the three rows of seats for the 
Prytanes, cut in the rock behind, may still 
be seen. The people stood in a semicircular 
space between the bema and the Agora. 
North of the Pnyx was the hill of Coldnus 
Agoraeus, and under it still stands the 
so-called ‘ Theseum,’ a well-preserved Doric 
temple, not really the temple of Theseus, 
but probably that of Hephaestus. Between 
the hill of Colonus and the Areopagus 
was the AG$RA (Forum or market place), 
stretching north-west and west from the 
foot of the Pnyx, and including part of the 
inner Cerameicus. It would seem that 
the commercial market was at the Ceram¬ 
eicus end, and that the political Agora was 
at the end nearer the Pnyx. In this latter 


portion^the most notable buildings were 
the Tholos, a round building with an um¬ 
brella-shaped roof, where the Prytanes and 
other officials dined; the Bonleuterion, or 
assembly-house of the senate; and the 
Metroon, or sanctuary of the Mother of 
the Gods, in which state archives were pre¬ 
served. No remains have boon found of 
anji of these buildings. Beyond these were 
other buildings abutting on the Agora—the 
Colonnade (stoa) of the Giants, of which 
some remains have been found; the STOA 
POEClLE, a colonnade painted in fresco 
with scenes from the Persian wars; the 
Colonnade of Attalus; and west of these was 
the Colonnade (or possibly the gymnasium) 
of Hadrian. Of both these there are con¬ 
siderable remains. A little to the south 
still stands the market gate, called the gate 
of Athena Arcliegetis. This market gate 
was built in the Roman period, and was 
probably the entrance to a market enclosure 
lying further to the west, and used after 
the Roman conquest eitlior as a general 
market or specially as an oil-market. The 
PRYTANEUM was formerly to the south¬ 
west of the Acropolis, but in later times, 
probably after the Roman conquest, a new 
Prytaneum was built on the north-east 
side of the Acropolis. A little to the north 
of the new Prytaneum was the monument 
of Andronlcus Cyrrhestes, still extant, and 
called ‘ The Tower of the Winds.’ It con¬ 
tained & water clock. Another extant 
monument is that of Lysicrates, which 
stands further south, under the eastern 
side of the Acropolis. This was a choragie 
monument, set up by Lysicrates in the 
street of the Tripods in 335 b.c., in memory 
of a choric victory of his tribe. A gate 
due east of this point led to the Lyceum, 
a gymnasium outside the city, saored to 
Apollo Lyceus, in which Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics taught. The Cynosarges, a 
gymnasium sacred to Heracles, where 
Antisthenes the Cynic philosopher taught, 
was a little to the north of the Lyceum. 
On the other side of the city, in the north¬ 
western district, was the CERAMEICUS, 
originally the ‘Potter's Quarter,’ stretching 
from the Agora, part of which was included 
in it, to the Dipylon gate mentioned above 
and beyond it. The portion beyond the 
walls was called the Outer Cerameicus, and 
was used as a burial-place. The roadi 
passed through it, bordered by monuments, 
and went on to Academus, the house pf the 
Platonic school. 

ATHENAEUM. I. In Arcadia, near 
Megalopolis.*—2. In Epirus, in the district 
of Athamania. 

ATHENAEUS (-ii; 'Atojvaios), ft learned 
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Greek grammarian, of Naucratia in Egypt, 
lived about a.d. 230, first at Alexandria ana 
afterwards at Borne. His extant work is en¬ 
titled the Deipnosophistae, (Aei7w><ro$i<rT<u), 
i.e. the Banquet of the Learned, a collection 
of anecdotes, extracts from the writings of 
poets, historians, dramatists, philosophers, 
orators, said physicians, of facts in natural 
history, criticisms, and discussions on 
almost every conceivable subject. 

ATHENAIS, surnamed Philostorgus , 
wife of Ariobarzanes II., king of Cappa¬ 
docia, and mother of Ariobarzanes III. 

ATHENlON ('AStji/iW), a Cilician, one 
of the commanders of the slaves in the 
second Servile War in Sicily, defeated L. 
Licinius Lucullus, but was at length con¬ 
quered and killed, b.c. 101, by the consul 
M’. Aquillius. 

ITHEN0d 5KUS (*A0qv66ci>pof). 1. Of 
Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher surnamed 
Cordylio, was the keeper of the library at 
Pergamum, and afterwards removed to 
Rome, where he lived with M. Cato, at 
whose house he died.— 2 . Of TarsuB, a 
Stoic philosopher, surnamed Oananitea, 
from Cana in Cilicia, the birthplace of his 
father. He was a pupil of Posidonius at 
Rhodes, and taught at Apollonia in Epirus, 
where the young Octavius (subsequently 
the Emperor Augustus) was one of his 
pupils. He accompanied Octavius to 
Rome, and became one of his intimate 
friends. In his old age he returned to 
Tarsus, where he died at the age of 82. 

ATHESIB (Adige or flinch), rises in 
the Raetian Alps, receives the ATAGIS 
( Eisach ), flows through Upper Italy, past 
Verona, and falls into the Adriatic by many 
mouths. 

ATH5S (Gen. probably AthoniB; acc. 
A.tho and Athonem; Lat. Atho; *A0<us), 
the mountainous peninsula, also called 
Acte, which projects from Chalcidice in 
Macedonia. At the extremity of the penin¬ 
sula the mountain rises abruptly from the 
sea to a height of 0349 feet; there is no 
anchorage for ships at its base, and the 
voyage round it was so dreaded by mariners 
that Xerxes had a canal out through the 
isthmus which connects the peninsula with 
^}he mainland, to afford a passage to his 
fleet. The isthmus is about 1£ miles 
across; and there are distinct traces of 
the canal still to be seen. The peninsula 
once contained several cities, and now 
there are numerous monasteries upon it. 

ATlA, mother of Augustus. 

. ATILlA or ATILLlA GENS, the prim 
cipal members of which are given under 


their surnames Calatinub, Regulub, and 
Sebranus. 

ATILlUS or ACILIUS. 1. L., one of 
the earliest of the Homan jurists who ^ave 
public instruction in law, probably lived 
about b.c. 100.—2. M., one of the earliest 
Roman poets, wrote comedies imitated 
from the Greek ( palliatae ) about b.c. 200. 

ATlNA (-ae; adj.; Atlnas, -atis; Atina ), 
a town of the Volsci in Latium, afterwards 
a Roman colony. 

ATINTANES, an Epirot people in 
Illyria, on the borders of Macedonia. 

ATlUS VARUS. [Varus.] 

ATLANTlCUM MARE. [Ocbanub.] 

ATLANTIS (-Tdis; tX*vtC*, sc. yijaot), 
according to an ancient tradition, a great 
island W. of the Pillars of Hercules in the 
Ocean, opposite Mount Atlas: it was sup¬ 
posed to have been very beautiful and 
populous; its powerful princes invaded 
Africa and Europe, but were defeated by 
the Athenians and their allies; its inhabi¬ 
tants afterwards became wicked and im¬ 
pious, and the island was swallowed up in 
the ocean in a day and a night. This 
legend is given by Plato in the Timaeus , 
and is said to have been related to Solon 
by the Egyptian priests. There was an old 
legend of a victory of Athens over the 
Atlantenes, which was worked on a peploa 
at the Panathenaea. The Canary Islands, 
or the Azores, which perhaps were visited 
by the Phoenicians, may have given rise to 
the legend ; but some modern writers think 
that it shows a vague belief in the exist¬ 
ence of the W. hemisphere. * 

ATLAS (-antis), son of Iapetus and 
Clyinene, and brother of Prometheus and 
Epimetheus. Ho made war with the other 
Titans upon Zeus, and being conquered, 
was condemned to bear heaven on his head 
and hands, standing in the far west where 
day and night meet, at the apparent 
junction of sky and sea. According to 
Homer {Od. i. 62, vii. 246), Atlas bears the 
long columns which keep asunder heaven 
and eurth, and he seems to bo imagined 
there as a giunt standing on the floor of the 
sea; he is in that account the father of 
Calypso. The myth probably came from 
the idea that lofty mountains supported 
the heaven. Later traditions make Atlas 
a man who was changed into a mountain. 
Thus Ovid {Met. iv. 626) relates that Per¬ 
seus came to Atlas and asked for shelter, 
which was refused, whereupon Perseus, by 
ipeans of the head of Medusa, changed him 
into Mount Atlas, on which rested heaven 
with all its stars, Atlas was the father of 
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the Pleiades; of the Hyades and Hesper- 
ides; and of Oenomaus and Maia. Dione 
and Calypso, Hyas and Hesperus, are also 
called his children. Atlantlddcs , a de¬ 
scendant of Atlas, especially Mercury, his 



grandson by Maia (comp. Mcrcitri facunde 
nepos Atlantis , Hor. Od. i. 10), and Hernia- 
phroditus, son of Mercury. Atlantias and 
Atlantis , a female descendant of Atlas, 
especially the Pleiads and Hyads. 

ATLAS MONS fArAa?; Atlas), was the 
general name of the great mountain range 
which covers the surface of N. Africa 
between the Mediterranean and Groat 
Desert (Sahara), on the N. and S.,and the 
Atlantic and the Lesser Svrtis on the \V. 
and E.; the mountain chains SE. of the 
Lesser Syrtis, though connected with the 
Atlas, do not properly belong to it, and 
were called by other names. The N. and 
S. ranges of this system were distinguished 
by the names of ATLAS MINOR and 
ATLAS MAJOR, and a distinction was 
made between the three regions into which 
they divided the country. 

ATOSSA (-ae), daughter of Cyrus, and 
wife successively of her brother Cambyses, 
of Smerdis the Magian, and of Darius 
Hystaspis, over whom she had great in¬ 
fluence. She bore Darius four sons, 


Xerxes, Masistes, Achaemenes, and Hys- 
taspes. 

ATRAE or HATRA (-orum), a strongly 
fortified city on a high mountain in Meso¬ 
potamia. 

ATllATlNUS, SEMPRONlUS. 1. A., 
consul me. 497 and 491.—2. L., consul 444 
and censor 443.— 3. C., consul 423, fought 
unsuccessfully against the Volscians, and 
was in consequence condemned to pay a 
heavy fine.— 4 . L., accused M. Caeiius 
Rufus, whom Cicero defended, 67. 

ATRAX (-acis), a town in Polasgiotis in 
Thessaly, inhabited by the Perrliaebi, so 
called from the mythical Atrax, son of 
Pencils and Bura, and father of Hippo- 
damla and Caenis. 

ATREBATES (-um), a people in Gallia 
Belgica, in the modern Artois , a corruption 
of their name. In Caesar’s time (b.c. 67) 
they numbered 16,000 warriors: their 
capital was Nemetocenna. Part of them 
crossed over to Britain, where they dwelt 
in the upper valley of the Thames. 

ATBEUS (-eosor-clor-el), sonofPclops 
and Hippodamia, grandson of Tantalus, 
and brother of Tliyestes and Nicippc. 
[Pelops.] He was first married to Cleola, 
by whom he became the father of Pleis- 
tlienes ; then to Aerope, the widow of his 
son Pleisthenes. alio was the mother of 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Anaxibiu 
[Agamemnon] ; and lastly to Pelopia, the 
daughter of his brother Tliyestes. In 
1 tomer there is no hint of tragedy : Atreus 
dies, leaving the kingdom to Tliyestes 1 rich 
in flocks ’; but in the post-Homeric epics a 
story appears which was adopted by the 
Tragedians. The strife with Tliyestes is 
first traceable to a golden lamb, which 
Hermes gave as the pledge of sovereignty 
to the possessor, but really because he 
wished to cause discord among the Pelo- 
pidae in revenge for the death of liis son 
Myrtilus. Atreus and Tliyestes murdered 
their half brother Chrysippus, and were 
obliged to fly from Pisa: they were hospit¬ 
ably recehcd at Mycenae, and, after the 
death of Eurystlieus, Atreus became king 
of Mycenae. Tliyestes soduced Aerope, the 
wife of Atreus, and stole the golden lamb; 
and was banished by his brother: from liis- 
place of exile he sent Pleisthenes, the son 
of Atreus, whom he had brought up as hia 
own child, in order to slay Atreus; but 
Pleisthenes fell by the hands of Atreus,, 
who did not know that he was his own son. 
In revenge, Atreus, jiretending to be recon¬ 
ciled to Thyestes, recalled him to Mycenae, 
killed his two sons, and placed their flesh 
before their father at a banquet. Thyestes 
fled with horror, and the gods cursed 
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Atreus and his house. The kingdom of 
Atreus was now visited by famine, and the 
oracle advised Atreus to call back Thyestes. 
Atreus, vainly searching for him in the land 
of king Thesprotus, married as his third 
wife, Pelopift, the daughter of Thyestes. 
whom he Believed to be a daughter of 
Thesprotus. Pelopia was at the time with 
child by her own father. This child, Aegis- 
thus, afterwards slew Atreus because he 
had commanded him to slay Thyestes. 
[Aeoisthus.] 

ATRlA. [Adria.] 

ATRlDES (*At p«%), a descendant of 
Atreus, especially Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus. 


ATROPATENE (-es), the NW. part of 
Media, adjacent to Armenia, named after 
AtropStes, a native of the country, who, 
having been made its governor by Alex¬ 
ander, founded there a kingdom, which long 
remained independent, but was at last sub¬ 
dued by the Parthians. 

ATR0POS. [Moirae.] 


ATTA, T. QUINTlUS, a poet of the 
national or Roman Comedy ( togata ), which 
represented Italian scenes, died b.c. 77. 
He is praised for his vivid delineation of 
character. Horace {JEp. ii. 1, 79) speaks of 
his plays as acted in his time. 

ATTAGINUS (-i), son of Phrynon, a 
Theban, betrayed Thebes to Xerxes, b.c. 
480. After the battle of Plataeae (479) the 
other Greeks required Attaginus to be 
delivered up to them, but he escaped. 

ATTALEIA (-ae). 1. A city of Lydia, 
formerly called Agroeira and refounded bv 
one of the kings of Pergamum.—2. 
(.Adalia ), a city on the coast of Pamphylia, 
for which it was the port, near the mouth 
of the river Cafcarrhactes, founded by 
Attalus II. Philadelphus, and subdued by 
the Romans under P. Servilius Isauricus. 


ATTALUS (-i). 1. A Macedonian, uncle 
of Cleopatra, whom Philip married in b.c. 
337. At the nuptials of his niece, Attalus 
offered an insult to Alexander, and, on the 
accession of the latter, was put to death by 
his order in Asia Minor, whither Philip had 
previously sent him to secure the Greek 
cities to his cause.—2. Son of Andromencs 
the Stymphaean, and one of Alexander's 
officers; after the death of Alexander (b.c. 
323), he served under Perdiccas, whose 
sister, Atalante, he had married; and after 
the death of Perdiccas (321), he joined 
Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas; but their 
united forces were defeated in Pisidia by 
Antigonus in 820.—3. Kings of Pergamum. 
— (I.) Nephew of Philetaerus, succeeded 
his cousin Eumenes I., and reigned b.c. 


241-197. He made head against the Gaulj^ 
and assumed the title of king after his 
success. He took part with the Romans 
against Philip and the Achaeans. He died 
in 197. He founded the library of Per¬ 
gamum, and also encouraged art: the 
Pergamene sculpture began with repre¬ 
sentations of his Gallic victories, one of 
which is the dying Gaul (the so-called 
Gladiator) of the Capitoline Museum.— 
(II.) Sumamed Philadelphus, second son of 
Attalus I., succeeded his brother Eumenes 
II., and reigned 159-133. Like his father 
he was an ally of the Romans, and encour¬ 
aged the arts and sciences.—(HI.) Sur- 
named Philometor , son of Eumenes II. and 
Stratonice, succeeded his uncle Attalus II., 
and reigned 138-133. In his will he made 
the Romans his heirs ; but his kingdom was 
claimed by Aristonicus. [Aristonicus.] 

ATTHIS or ATTIS, daughter of Cranaus, 
from whom Attica was believed to have 
derived its name. The two birds into 
which Philomele and her sister Procne 
were metamorphosed were likewise called 
Attis. [Philomela.] 

ATTlCA (-ae ; v ’Attikyj, sc. yv), a division 
of Greece, has the form of a triangle, two 
sides of which are washed by the Aegaean 
sea, while the third is separated from 
Boeotia on the N. by the mountains 
Cithaeron and Pames. Megaris, which 
bounds it on the NW., was formerly a 
part of Attica. In ancient times it was 
called Acte and Acticc (*Akt4 and 'Aktuoj), 
or the ‘ coastland ’ [Acte], from which the 
later form Attica is said to have been 
derived, though tradition derived its name 
from Atthis , the daughter of the mythical 
king Cranaus. Attica is divided by many 
ancient writers into three districts. 1. The 
Highlands (t Sia*pia, also opcivyj ’Am jo?), the 
NE. of the country, containing the range 
of Parnes and extending S. to the promon¬ 
tory Cynosura ; the only level part of this 
district was the small plain of Marathon 
opening to the soa. 2. The Plain (*i 
ireSiay, rb nt&iov), the NW. of the country, 
included both the plain round Athens and 
the plain round Eleusis, and extended S. 
to the promontory Zoster. 8. The Sea- 
coast District (y irapa\ta) } the S. part of the 
country, terminating in the promontory 
Sunium. Besides these three divisions we 
also read of a fourth, The Midland District 
0*ea<Sycua), still called Mesogia , an undu¬ 
lating plain in the middle of the country, 
bounded by M. Pentelicus on the N., Mount 
'Hymettus on the W., and the sea on the 
E. The soil of Attica is not very fertile; 
the greater part of it is not adapted for 
growing com ; but it produces olives, figs, 
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of the Rhine near the modern Basle. —6. 
A. SUESSONUM (Soisaona), the capital 
of the Suessones in Gallia Belgica, pro¬ 
bably the Noviodunum of Caesar.—7. A. 
TAURINORUM (Turin), more anciently 
called Taurasia, the capital of the Taurini 
on the Po, was an important town in the 
time of Hannibal, and was colonised by 
Augustus. Its importance was greatly 
owing to the fact that it led to the passes 
of the Cottian Alps, the M. Gcnfevre, and 
the M. Cenis. [Alpes.]— 8 . TREVIRO- 
RUM. [Treviri.] — 9. TRICASTINO- 
RUM (Aouste), the capital of the Tricastini 
in Gallia Narbonensis.—10. A. VINDELl- 
CORUM (Augsburg), capital of Vindelicia 
or Raetia Secunda on the Lisus (Lech), 
colonised by Drusus under Augustus, after 
the conquest of Raetia, b.c. 14. 

AUGUSTOBONA (Troyes), afterwards 
called Tricassac , the capital of the Tricasii 
or Tricasses in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

AUGUSTODUNUM. [Bibracte] 

AUGUSTONEMETUM. [Arverni.] 

AUGUSTORlTUM. [Lemovices.] 

AUGUSTUS, the first Roman emperor, 
was born on the 23rd of September, b.c. 63, 
and was the son of C. Octavius by Atia, 
a daughter of Julia, the sister of C. Julius 
Caesar. His original name was C. Octavius, 
and, after his adoption by his great-uncle, 
O. Julius Caesar Octavianus; the title 
Augustus was given him by the senate 
and the people in 27 as a mark of peculiar 
rank and claim to veneration. Octavius 
lost his father at four years of age, but 
his education was conducted with great 
care by his grandmother Julia, and by his 
mother and stepfather, L. Marcius Philip- 
pus, whom his mother married soon after 
nis father’s death. G. Julius Caesar, who 
had no male issue, also watched over his 
education with solicitude. In 45 he was 
sent by Caesar to Apollonia in Illyricum, 
where some legions were stationed for 
military training. He was at Apollonia 
when tne news reached him of his uncle’s 
murder at Rome in March, 44, and he 
forthwith set out for Italy, accompanied 
by Agrippa and a few other friends. On 
landing near Brundusium at the beginning 
of April, he heard that Caesar had adopted 
him and made him his heir. On reaching 
Rome about the beginning of May, he 
demanded nothing but the private pro¬ 
perty which Caesar had left him, but 
declared that he was resolved to avenge 
the murder of his benefactor. Antony 
had spent a great part of the money left 
by Caesar in bribes to Dolabella and 
others; and Octavius gained popularity 


by paying all the legacies out of what 
remained to him. He had to contend 
against the republican party as well as 
against Antony, who foresaw that Octavius 
would stand in his way. Octavius, there¬ 
fore, resolved to crush Antony first, and 
accordingly made overtures to the republi¬ 
can party. The senate conferred upon him 
the title of praetor, and sent him with the 
two consuls of the year, C. Vibius Pansa 
and A. Hirtius, to attack Antony, who 
was besieging D. Brutus in Mutina. An¬ 
tony was defeated and obliged to fly across 
the Alps *, and the death of the two consuls 
gave Octavius the command of all their 
troops. The senate became alarmed, and 
determined to prevent Octavius from ac¬ 
quiring further power. But he soon showed 
that he did not intend to become the 
senate’s servant. Supported by his troops 
he marched upon Rome, and demanded 
the consulship, which the terrified senate 
was obliged to give him. He was formally 
admitted into the patrician gens Julia, and 
henceforth known as Octavianus. He now 
marched into the N. of Italy, professedly 
against Antony, who had been joined by 
Lepidus and was descending from the 
Alps at the head of the combined 17 
legions. Octavianus and Antony became 
reconciled ; and, at a meeting on an island 
on the river Rhenus near Bononia (Bo¬ 
logna), it was agreed that the Western 
provinces should be divided between Octa¬ 
vianus, Antony, and Lepidus, under the 
title of trmmviri rei publicae constitu- 
endae , and that this arrangement should 
last for the next five years. Octavianus 
received Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa; Lepi¬ 
dus, Spain and Gallia Narbonensis; An¬ 
tony the rest of the tw o Gauls. Octavianus 
and Antony with 19 of the legions were 
to wrest the Eastern provinces from Brutus 
and Cassius. They published a proscriptio 
or list of all their enemies, whose lives 
were to be sacrificed and their property 
confiscated: upwards of 2,000 equites and 
300 senators were put to death, among 
wl 10 m was Cicero. Soon afterwards Octa¬ 
vianus and Antony crossed over to Greece, 
and defeated Brutus and Cassius at the 
battle of Philippi in 42, by which the 
hopes of the republican party were ruined. 
The triumvirs thereupon made a new 
division of the provinces. Lepidus ob* 
tained Africa, Octavianus the rest of the 
Western provinces, and Antony all the 
Eastern: Octavianus returned to Italy to 
reward his veterans with the lands he had 
promised them. Here a new war awaited 
him (41), excited by Fulvia, the wife of 
Antony. She was supported by L. An, 
toniua, the consul and brother of the 
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triumvir, who threw himself into the forti¬ 
fied town of Peruaia, which Octavianus 
succeeded in forking in 43. Antony now 
made preparations for war, but the death 
of Fulvia led to a reconciliation between 
the triumvirs, who concluded a peace at 
Brundusium. A new division of the pro¬ 
vinces was again made: Octavianus ob¬ 
tained all the parts of the empire W. of 
the town of Scodra in Illyricum, and 
Antony the E. provinces, while Italy was 
to belong to thorn in common: Lepidus 
retained Africa. Antony married Octavia, 
the sister of Octavianus. In 39 Octa¬ 
vianus made peace with Sext. Pompeius, 
whose fleet gave him the command of the 
sea, and enabled him to prevent com from 
reaching Home. For a short time Pom¬ 
peius, as a fourth ruler, received a share 
of provinces. But this peace was only 
transitory. As long as Pompeiiis was 
independent, Octavianus could not hope 
to obtain the dominion of the West, and 
he therefore eagerly availed himself of the 
pretext that Pompeius allowed piracy to 
go on in the Mediterranean, for the pur¬ 
pose of declaring war against him. In 86 
the contest came to a final issue. The 
fleet of Octavianus, under tho command 
of M. Agrippa, gained a decisive victory 
of! the east coast of Sicily over that of Pom¬ 
peius, who abandoned Sicily, and fled to 
Asia. Meantime, Antony had repudiated 
Octavia, and had alienated tho minds of 
the Roman people by his arbitrary and 
arrogant proceedings in the East. In 32 
the senate declared war against Cleopatra, 
for Antony was looked upon only as her 
infatuated slave. In the spring of 31 
Octavianus passed over to Epirus, and in 
September in the same year his fleet 
gained a brilliant victory over Antony's 
near the promontory of Actium in Acar- 
nania. In tho following year (30) Octa¬ 
vianus sailed to Egypt. Antony and 
Cleopatra, who had escaped in safety from 
Actium, put an end to their lives to avoid 
falling into the hands of the conqueror. 
Octavianus returned to Rome in 29 and 
celebrated the ‘ triple triumph’ (Verg. Aon. 
viii. 714) for victories in Dalmatia, at 
Actium, and in Egypt. He was now 
master of the Roman world, but avoiding 
the unpopular title of king, he combined 
in himself old republican offices which 
together secured for him absolute sove¬ 
reignty. His provincia with the co'nsulare 
hnperium gave him absolute control of 
the frontier provinces and the appointment 
of their governors, the command of all 
armies, the right of levying troops, and of 
making peace or war. This was strictly 
proconsular power, but he held it until 23 


with the consulship, and thus continued 
it, unlike any proconsul, in Rome, where 
he was rendered inviolable and secured 
from interference with his authority by 
the tribunicia potest as, which had already 
in 36 been granted him for life. Now also 
he received the cognomen of Augustus. 
In 23, when he gave up the consulship, he 
received the majus imperium , which, if 
nominally on a level with that of the con¬ 
suls, ranked over every other magistrate. 
Though the emperor sat in the senate as 
a senator, his opinion was really decisive. 
Augustus officially, he was called also 
Caesar from his adoption: the title Im- 
perator which lie shared with others so 
saluted did not distinguish the emperor 
till later times; but a common designation 
for Augu stus and his successors in the first 
century a.d. was princops , i.o. the fore- 
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most man of-the state. Augustus had no 
regular cabinet ministers, but his trusted 
friends, Agrippa, Maecenas, Corvinus, and 
Pollio, especially the first two, served him 
as a privy council. The wars of Augustus 
were not aggressive, but were chiefly 
undertaken to protect the frontiers of the 
Roman dominions. Most of them were 
carried on by his relations and friends, 
but he conducted some of them in person. 
Thus, in 27, he attacked the warlike 
Cantabri and Astures in Spain, whose 
subjugation, however, was not completed 
till 19 by Agrippa. In 21 Augustus 
travelled through Sicily and Greece, and 
spent the winter following at Samos. 
Next year (20) he went to Syria, where he 
received from Phraates, the Parthian 
monarch, the standards and prisoners 
which had been taken from Crassus and 
Antony. In 16 the Romans suffered a 
defeat on the Lower Rhine by some 
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German tribes; whereupon Augustus went 
himself to Gaul, and spent four years 
there, to regulate the government of that 
province, and to make the necessary pre¬ 
parations for defending it against the 
Germans. Augustus died at Nola on the 
29th of August, a.d. 14, at the age of 76. 
Augustus was first married to Clodia, a 
daughter of Clodius and Fulvia. His 
second wife, Scribonia, bore him his only 
daughter, Julia. His third wife was Livia 
Drusilla, the wife of Tiberius Nero. Au¬ 
gustus had at first fixed on M. Marcellus 
as his successor, the son of his sister 
Octavia, who was married to his daughter 
Julia. After his death Julia was married 
to Agrippa, and her two sons, Caius and 
Lucius Caesar, were now destined by 
Augustus as his successors. On the death 
of these two youths, Augustus was per¬ 
suaded to adopt Tiberius, the son of 
Livia, and to make him his colleague and 
successor. 

AULERCI, a powerful Gallic people 
dwelling between the Sequana {Seine) and 
the Liger {Loire), were divided into three 
great tribes. 1. A. EBUROVfCES, near 
the coast on the left bank of the Seine in 
the modern Normandy: the capital was 
Mediolanum, afterwards called Eburovices 
(Evreux).— 2. A. CENOMANI, SW. of 
the preceding, near the Liger: their capital 
was Subdinnum {le Mans). At an early 
period some of the Cenomani crossed the 
Alps and settled in Upper Italy.—3. A. 
BRANNOVICES, E. of the Cenomani 
near the Aedui, whose clients they were. 

AULIS (-fdis), a harbour in Boeotia on 
the Euripus, where the Greek fleet is said 
to have assembled before sailing against 
Troy. 

AULON (-onis). 1. A district and town 
on the borders of Elis and Messenia, with a 
temple of Asclepius.—2. A town in Chalci- 
dice in Macedonia, on the Strymonic gulf.— 
3. (Melone), a hill and valley near Taren- 
tum celebrated for its wine {amicus Avion 
fertili Baccho , Hor. Od. ii. 6,18). 

AURELIA, the wife of C. Julius Caesar, 
by whom she became the mother of G. 
Julius Caesar, the dictator, and of two 
daughters. She died in b.c. 54, while 
Caesar was in Gaul. 

AURELIA GENS, plebeian, of which 
the most important members are given 
under their family names, Cotta, Orestes, 
and Scaurus. 

AURELIA ORESTILLA, a beautiful 
but profligate woman, whom Catiline 
married. 

AURELIA VIA, the great coast road 
from Rome to Transalpine Gaul, at first 


extended to no further than Fisae , but was 
afterwards continued along the coast to 
Genua and Forum JuUi in Gaul. 

AURELIANI. [Genabum.] 

AURELlANUS, Roman emperor, 
a.d. 270-275, was born about a.d. 212, at 
Sirmium in Pannonia. He entered the 
army as a common soldier, but was adopted 
by a senator, Ulpius Crinitus, and by his 
extraordinary bravery was raised to offices 
of trust and honour by Valerian and 
Claudius II. On the death of the latter, 
ho was elected emperor by the legions on 
the Danube. He defeated the Goths and 
Vandals, who had crossed the Danube, and 
were ravaging Pannonia. He next gained 
a great victory over the Alemanni and 
other German tribes; but they succeeded 
notwithstanding in crossing the Alps. 
Noar Placentia they defeated the Romans, 
but were eventually overcome by Aurelian 
in two decisive engagements in Umbria. 
After crushing a formidable conspiracy at 
Romo, Aurelian next turned his aims 
against Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, whom 
he defeated, took prisoner, and carried 
with him to Rome. On his return to Italy 
he marched to Alexandria and put Finnus 
to death, who had assumed the title of 
emperor. He then proceeded to the WeBt, 
where Gaul, Britain, and Spain were still 
in the hands of Tetricus, who had been 
declared emperor a short time before the 
death of Gallionus. Tetricus surrendered 
to Aurelian in a battle fought near Chalons. 
At Rome he built an outer line of strongly 
fortified walls, taking in a much greater 
space. Much of this work still remains. 
(These walls were not completed until the 
reign of Probus.) In 275 Aurelian had 
collected a large force in Thrace for an 
expedition against the Persians; but while 
the emperor was on the march between 
Heraclea and Byzantium, he wa9 killed by 
some of his officers. 

M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 161-180, commonly called 
‘ the philosopher/ was born at Rome on 
April 20, a.d. 121. He was adopted by 
Antoninus Pius, and was educated by 
Fronto. He received the title of Caesar, 
and married Faustina, the daughter of 
Pius (138). On the death of Antoninus, in 
161, he succeeded to the throne, but he 
admitted to an equal share of the sovereign 

ower L. Ceionius Commodus, who had 

een adopted by Pius at the same time as 
Marcus himself. The two emperors hence¬ 
forward bore respectively the names of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus and L. Aurelius 
Verus. Soon after their accession Verus 
was despatched to the East, and for four 
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years (a.d. 162-165) carried on war with 
great success against Vologeses III., king 
of Parthia, over whom his lieutenants, 
especially Avidius Cassius, gained many 
victories. Meanwhile Italy was threatened 
by the numerous tribes dwelling along the 
northern limits of the empire, from the 
sources of the Danube to the Illyrian 
border. Both emperors set out to en¬ 
counter the foe; and the contest with the 
northern nations was continued with vary¬ 
ing success during the whole life of 
M. Aurelius, whose head-quarters were 
enerally fixed in Pannonia. After the 
path of Verus in 169, Aurelius carried on 
the war against the Marcomanni with great 
success. In 174 he gained a decisive 
victory over the Quadi, mainly through a 
violent storm, which threw the barbarians 
into confusion. A doubtful story has been 
handed down by Christian writers that this 
storm was caused by the prayers of a legion 
chiefly composed of Christians, and thus it 
was called the ‘ Miracle of tho Thundering 
Legion.’ The Marcomanni and the other 
northern barbarians concluded a peace 
with Aurelius in 175, who forthwith set 
out for the East, where Avidius Cassius, 
urged on by Faustina, the unworthy wife 
of Aurelius, had risen in rebellion and 
proclaimed himself emperor. But before 
Aurelius reached tho East, Cassius had 
been slain by his own officers. On his 
arrival in the East, Aurelius acted with 
the greatest clemency; none of the accom¬ 
plices of Cassius wero put to death, and 
ne ordered the papers of Cassius to be 
destroyed unread. Aurelius returned to 
Home towards the end of 176; but in 178 
he set out again for Germany, where the 
Marcomanni and their confederates had 
lV£ain renewed the war. He gained several 
victories over them, but died in the middle 
q1 the war on March 17, 180, in Pannonia, 
either at Vindobona ( Vienna ) or at Sir- 
Piiiim, in the 59th year of his age and 20th 
of his reign.—A notable feature in the 
Character of M. Aurelius was his devotion 
to philosophy and literature. He was 
throughout his life a warm adherent of the 
Stoic philosophy. We still possess a work 
by M. Aurelius, written in the Greek 
language, and entitled Tot iavToi/, or 
Meditations , in 12 books, full of good and 
noble thoughts. He was succeeded by his 
unworthy son, Commodus. 

AURELIUS VICTOR. [Victor.] 
AURORA. [Eos.] 

AURUNCI. [Italia.] 
AURUNCULEIUS COTTA. [Cotta.] 
AUSCI or AUSCII, a powerful people 
in Aquitania; their capital was called 


Climberrum or Elimberrum, also Augusta 
and Ausci (now Auch). 

AUSETANI, a Spanish people in the 
modem Catalonia: their capital was Ausa. 

AUSONES, AUSONlA. [Italia.] 

AUSONlUS, DEClMUS MAGNUS, 
the Roman poet, bom at Burdigala ( Bor¬ 
deaux ), about a.d. 810, taught grammar 
and rhetoric with such reputation at his 
native town, that he was appointed tutor 
of Grattan, son of the emperor Valentinian 
(at which time probably he became a 
Christian), and was afterwards raised to 
the highest honours of the state. He was 
ppointed by Gratian praefectus of Latium, 
i Libya, and of Gaul, and in 879 was 
elevated to the consulship. After the 
death of Gratian, in 323, he retired from 
public life, and ended his days in a country 
retreat near Bordeaux, perhaps about 390. 

AUTESIODORUM (-i; Auxcrre), a 
town of the Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

AUTESlON (-onis), son of Tisamenus, 
father of Theras and Argia, left Thebes 
at the command of an oracle, and joined 
tho Dorians in Peloponnesus. 

AUTOlCLES, or -AE, a Gaetulian 
tribe on the W. coast of Africa, S. of the 
Atlas mountains. 

AUTOLVCUS (-i J AvtoAvkos). 1. Son*of 
Hermes, and father of Anticlea, and thus 
maternal grandfather of Odysseus. He 
lived on Mount Parnassus, and was re¬ 
nowned for his cunning and robberies. He 
was able to defy detection by changing the 
colour and shape of the stolen property. 

AUT0M£DON (-ontis; AvroneStov), son 
of Diores, the charioteer and companion 
of Achilles. Hence Automedon is a name 
for any skilful charioteer. 

AUTOnOE (-es; Avtovot)), daughter of 
Cadmus and Harmonia, wife of Aristaeus, 
and mother of Actaeon. With her sister 
Agave, she tore Pentheus to pieces in 
Baochic fury: her tomb was shown in 
Megara. 

AUTRIG5NES, a people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis between the Bay of Biscay 
and the upper course of the Iberus; the 
chief town was Flaviobriga. 

AUXESlA (-ae), the goddess who grants 
growth and prosperity to the fields, 
honoured at Troezen and Epidaurus, was 
smother name for Persephone. 

AUXlMUM (-i; Osmio ), an important 
town of Picenum. 

AUXUME or AX- (Av£ov>tj, or 
Axum)) the capital of a powerful kingdom 
in Ethiopia, to the SE. of Meroe. It grew 
upon the decline of the kingdom of Mero’e, 
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and extended beyond the Strait i of Bab • 
el-Mandeb into Arabia. 

AVARlCUM. [Bitubtoes.] 

AVARIS. [Abaris.] 

AVENlO (-onis; Avignon ), a town of 
the Cavares in Gallia Narboncnsis on the 
left bank of the Rhone. 

AVENTlCUM (-i; Avenches ), the chief 
town of the Helvetii, and subsequently a 
Roman colony with the name Pia FIavia 
Constant Emerita y of which ruins are 
still to be seen in the modem town. 

Aventinensis.genucIus. i. l., 

consul b.c. 365, and again 362, was killed 
in battle against the Hernicnns in the 
latter of these years, and his army routed. 
—2. CN., consul 363. 

AVENTlNUS. 1. Son of Hercules and 
the priestess Rhea.—2. King of Alba, son 
of Romulus Silvius, or of Allodius, buried 
on the Aventine. 

AVENTlNUS MONS. [Roma.] 

AVERNUS LACUS (h ' V A opvo* A i/ivrj ; 
Lago Avemo), a lake close to the promon¬ 
tory which runs out into the sea between 
Cumae and Puteoli. This lake fills the 
crater of an extinct volcano ; it is circular, 
about 1$ miles in circumference. From its 
waters mephitic vapours arose, which are 
said to have killed the birds that attempted 
to fly over it, from which circumstance its 
Greek name was supposed to be derived(from 
a priv. and opyis). The lake was supposed 
to be the entrance to the underworld, and 
hence was sacred to Proserpine. Near 
Avemus was the cave of the Cumaean 
Sibyl, through which Aeneas descended. 
Later writers place the scene of the descent 
of Odysseus here also; and there was 
an oracle by which the spirits of the 
dead were consulted ( vetcvofiavreiov ), as at 
the similarly named Thesprotian lake. 
[Aornus.] The god AVERNUS was a 
local Hades or Dis Pater. Agrippa, in the 
time of Augustus, connected Lake Avemus 
with the Lucrino lake; he also caused a 
tunnel to be made from the lake to Cumae, 
of which a considerable part remains and 
is known under the name of Orotta di 
Sibylla. The Lucrine lake was filled up 
by an eruption in 1530, so that Avemus is 
again a separate lake. 

AVIANUS, FLAVIUS (-i), the author 
of 42 fables in Latin elegiac verse, which 
were much used as a school book. The 
date of Avianus is uncertain; he probably 
lived in the 4th century of the Christian 
era. 

AVIENUS, RUFUS FESTUS f-i), a 
Latin poet towards the end of the fourth 


century of the Christian era. His poems 
are ohiefly descriptive—a description of the 
coasts of the Mediterranean era the Black 
Sea, a poetical version of the geography of 
Dionysius Periegetes, and a translation of 
the Phaenomena of Aratus. 

AVONA or AUFONA (-ae), the Glouces¬ 
tershire Avon. 

AXfiNUS. [Euxinus Pontus.] 

AXTA (Castel d i Asso) y a fortress in the 
territory of Tarquinii in Etruria. 

AXlUS, Q., an intimate friend of Cicero 
and Varro, one of the speakers in the third 
book of Varro’sDe Re Rustica. 

AXtUS (-i; Wardar or Vardhari) ) the 
chief river in Macedonia, rises in Mount 
Scardus, receives many affluents, of which 
the most important is the ErTgon, and 
flows SE. through Macedonia into the 
Thermaic gulf. 

AXONA ( Aisne) y a river in Gallia 
Belgica, which falls into the Isara (Oise). 

AZXNI (-orum; Tchardir Hisar ), a 
town of Phrygia, on the river Rhyndacus, 
and 20 miles SW. of Cotyaium. The priest 
of the temple (of Zeus) ruled the city, as in 
the case of Pessinus and Comana. 

AZIRIS (-is). 1. A town of Armenia, 
west of Euphrates.—2. A district in the E. 
of Cyrenaica, where silphium was grown. 

AZORUS or AZORtUM (-i), a town in 
the N. of Thessaly, on the w. Blope of 
Olympus, formed, with Doliche and 
Pythium, the Perrhaebian Tripolis, 

AZOTUS (-i; Ashdod or Ashdoud), a 
city of Palestine, near the sea-coast, nine 
miles NE. of Ascalon. 


B. 


BABRlUS (-i), whose full name seems 
to have been Valerius Babrius, by birth an 
Italian, lived at the court of Alexander 
Severus and versified in Greek choliambics 
a collection of fables. [See Aesopus; 
Phaedkus.] 


BABYLON (-onis; B^vAwy). 1. One of 
the greatest cities of the ancient world, the 
capital of a great empire, was built on both 
banks of the river Euphrates. It was of 
unknown antiquity, though its foundation 
(which is mythically ascribed to the god 
Belus=Marduk or Merodach) was probably 
after E^ypt had a settled empire. According 
to an inscription of Naboaldus (b.c. 55 4) 
now in the British Museum, the temple of 
the sun-god Samas was founded by Nasar- 
Sin, the son of Sargon, 3200 years earlier. 
This gives a date of about 3800 b.c. for 
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8argon, the earliest king named. In several people of Turanian or Ural-Altaic origin, 
periods of her history, Babylon fell under The original name of their country (after- 
tbe dominion of the Assyrian monarchs wards called Babylonia from its capital) 
[See Assyria] ; but Nabopolassar, viceroy was Kaldu, and its people were called 
of Babylon, made an alliance with Pharaoh Kaldai or Chaldaeans.—Their religion was 
Nocho, and the Median king Cyazares Sabaeism, or the worship of the heavenly 
(Kastarit), and revolted from Assyria. The bodies, besides whom they had other 
allies took Nineveh b.c. 609. [See Sard ana- divinities, representing the powers o! 
palusJ Nabopolassar was succeeded by nature. The three chief deities were Anu, 
his son Nebuchadnezzar, under whom Ea, and Bel or Belus (=Zeus), whose 
(b.c. 604-562) the Babylonian empire feminine counterpart Belit or Beltis is the 
reached its height, and extended from the Mylitta of Herodotus (i. 199): the son of 
Euphrates to Egypt, and from the moun- Ea, named Marduk or Merodach, was the 
tains of Armenia to the deserts of Arabia, mediator for men and the god of healing: 
After his death it again declined, until the Istar [See Aphrodite] was the daughter 
reign of Nabu-Nahid (=Nabonidus), who of the moon-god, and was the spirit oi the 


reigned from b.c. 666 with his son Belshaz¬ 
zar as commander of the army. In the 


)lanet Venus. Her husband was Tammuz. 
Bee Adonis.] The priests formed a caste, 


17th year of his reign (b.c. 639) Babylon and cultivated science, especially astron- 
was captured by Cyrus, and GoDryas was omy; in which they knew the apparent 
made governor of Babylon. Nabonidus motions of the sun, moon, and five of the 
died in captivity the same year. [See planets, the calculation of eclipses of the 
Cyrus.] Babylon became one of the moon, the division of the zodiac into 12 
capitals of the Persian empire, the others constellations, and of the year into 12 
being Susa and Ecbatana. Darius I. months, and the measurement of time by 
dismantled its fortifications, in consequence the sun-dial. The district around the city, 
of a revolt of its inhabitants; Xerxes bounded by the Tigris on the E., Mesopo- 
carried off the golden statue of Belus, and tamia on the N., the Arabian Desert on 
the temple in which it stood became a ruin, the W., and extending to the head of the 
After the death of Alexander, Babylon, as Persian Gulf on the S., was known in later 
part of the Syrian kingdom of Seleucus times by the name of BABYLONIA.— 
Nieator, was superseded by the foundation 2. A fortress in Lower Egypt, on the right 
of Seleucia on the Tigris. At the present bank of the Nile, exactly opposite to the 
day all its visible remains consist of pyramids, and at the beginning of the 
mounds of earth, ruined masses of brick canal which connected the Nile with the 
walls, and a few scattered fragments. The Red Sea. Its origin was ascribed by 
city of Babylon had reached the summit of tradition to body of Babylonian de- 
its magnificence in the reign of Nebuchad- serters. 


nezzar. Herodotus makes the circuit of 
the walls 480 furlongs: in other writers 
the estimate is about 100 furlongs less. 
The breadth of the walls was said to be 60 
feet. The Euphrates, which divided the 
city into two equal parts, was embanked 
with walls of brick, the openings of which 
at the ends of the transverse streets were 
closed by gates of bronze. A bridge, built 
on piers of hewn stone, united the two 
quarters of the city; and at each end of it 
stood a royal palace. The temple of Belus, 
rising to a great height, and gradually 
diminishing in width, was ascended by a 
flight of steps, 'which wound round the 
whole building on the outside; in the 
Jppermost Btory was the golden statue of 
belus. The ‘hanging gardens' of Nebu- 
thadnezzar were laid out upon terraces 
whioh were raised above one another on 
arches. The buildings were almost uni¬ 
versally constructed of bricks, some burnt 
and some only sun-dried, cemented to¬ 
gether with hot bitumen and in some cases 
Vrith mortar.—The Babylonians were a 


BACCHAE. [Maenades; Dionysus.] 
BACCHLX.DAE. [Corinthus.] 
BACCHUS. [Dionysus.] 
BACCH?LlDES (-is; BoucxvAtfc*), one 
of the chief lyric poets of Greece, born at 
Iulis in Ceos, and nephew as well as fellow- 
townsman of Simonides. He lived about 
b.c. 470, and for a long time was at the 
court of Hiero in Syracuse, together with 
Simonides and Pindar. He wrote in the 
Doric dialect Hymns, Paeans, Dithyrambs, 
&c. Till recently it was thought that all 
his poems had perished, with the exception 
of a few fragments, and two epigrams: but 
a papyrus has been discovered containing 
the whole or parts of several of his poems, 
about 1,000 lines in all. 

BACENIS SILVA, a forest which 
separated the Suovi from the Chatti, at 
the sources of the river Visurgis (Weser), 
p*obably=the Thuringian Forest. 

BACIS (-idis; Boxit), the name of several 
prophets, of whom the most celebrated 
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was the Boeotian seer, who delivered his 
oracles in hexameter verse at Heleon in 
Boeotia. In later times there existed a 
collection of his oracles like the Sibylline 
books at Borne. 

BACTRA or ZARIASPA (-orum; 
Balkh ), the capital of Bactria, founded 
by the early Persian kings, became a con¬ 
siderable city after the time of Alexander, 
who settled in it his Greek mercenaries 
and his disabled Macedonian soldiers. It 
stood at the N. foot of the M. Paropamisus 
(the Hindoo Koosh) on the river Bactrus 
lAdirsiah or Delias) about 25 miles S. of its 
junction with the Oxus. 

BACTRlA or -IANA (-ae ; Bokhara ), a 
province of the Persian empire, bounded 
on the S. by M. Paropamisus, which 
separated it from Ariana, on the E. by the 
N. branch of the same range, which 
divided it from Sacae, on the NE. by the 
Ojnis, and on the W. by Margiana. It was 
‘nhabited by a rude and warlike people, 
who were subdued by Cyrus or his next 
successors. It was included in the con¬ 
quests of Alexander, and formed a part of 
the kingdom of the Seleucidae, until 
b.c. 255, when Theodotus, its governor, 
revolted from Antiochus II., and founded 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria, which lasted 
till B.c. 134 or 125, when it was overthrown 
by the Partliians. 

BADUHENNAE LUCUS, a wood in 
W. Friesland. 

BAEBlA GENS, plebeian, the most 
important members of which are given 
under the surname, Tampiiilus. 

BAECtfLA (-ae), a town in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, W. of Castulo. 

BAETERRAE (-arum; Beziers ), also 
called BITERRENSIS URBS, a town in 
Gallia Narbonensis on the Obris, not far 
from Narbo. 

BAETlCA. [Hispania.] 

BAETIS (-is; Chiadal^juiuer), a river in 
S. Spain, formerly called TARTESSUS, 
and by the inhabitants CERTIS, rises in 
Hispania Tarraconensis in the territory 
of the Oretani, flows SW. through Baetica, 
to which it gives its name, past the cities 
of Corduba and Hispalis, and falls into the 
Atlantic Ocean N. of Gades. 

BAGACUM ( Bavai ), the chief town of 
the Nervii in Gallia Belgica. 

BAGOAS (-ae), a eunuch, highly trusted 
and favoured by Artaxerxes HI. (Ochus), 
whom he poisoned, b.c. 838. He was put 
to death by Darius lH. Codomannus, whom 
he had attempted likewise to poison, 336. 

BAGR&DAS (-ae; Mejerdah ), a river 


of N. Africa, falling into the Gulf of 
Carthage near Utica. It is the same as 
the Macaras of Polybius. 

BAIAE (-arum; adj. Baianus), a town 
in Campania, on a small bay W. of Naples, 
and opposite Puteoli, in a beautiful country, 
which abounded in warm mineral springs. 
It was the favourite watering-place of the 
Romans. The whole country was studded 
with the palaces of the Roman nobles, 
which covered the coast from Baiae to 
Puteoli: many of these palaces were built 
out into the sea on piles, which can still 
be traced in the sea, which has covered 
most of the ground where the town stood. 
Hadrian died here, and Alexander Severus 
built several villas. The site of ancient 
Baiae is now for the most part covered by 
the sea. 

BAIUCASSES, a people in Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, whose capital was Augustodurum 
(Bayeux). 

BALBUS, T. AMPlUS, tribune of the 
plebs b.c. 63, was a supporter of Pompey, 
whom he joined in the civil war B.c. 49. 
He was pardoned by Caesar through the 
intercession of Cicero. 

BALBUS, M. ATlUS, married Julia, 
the sister of Julius Caesar, who bore him a 
daughter, Atia, the mother of Augustus 
Caesar. [Atia.] 

BALBUS, L. CORNELIUS. 1. Of 
Gades, served under Q. Metellus and Pom¬ 
pey against Sertorius in Spain, and received 
from Pompey the Roman citizenship. He 
returned with Pompey to Rome, b.c. 71, 
and he gained also the friendship of 
Caesar. As the friend of Caesar and 
Pompey, he had numerous enemies, who 
accused him in 66 of having illegally 
assumed the Roman citizenship; he was 
defended by Cicero, whose speech has 
come down to us, and was acquitted. In 
the civil war (49) Balbus attached himself 
to Caesar, and, in conjunction with Oppius, 
had the management of Caesar’s affairs at 
Rome. After the death of Caesar (44) he 
was in favour with Octavian, and became 
consul in 40.—2. Nephew of the preceding, 
received the Roman franchise along with 
his uncle. He served under Caesar in the 
civil war; he was quaestor of Asinius 
Pollio in Further Spain in b.c. 43, and 
while there added to his native town Gades 
a suburb; many years afterwards he was 
proconsul of Africa, and triumphed over 
the Garamantes in 19. He built a magni¬ 
ficent theatre at Rome, a.d. 13. 

BALBUS, LUCILIUS. 1. L. a jurist 
and brother of the following.—2. Q., a 
Stoic philosopher, and a pupil of Panaetius, 
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is introduced by Cicero as one of the 
speakers in his De Natura Deorum. 

BALBUS, OCTlVlUS, a contemporary 
of Cicero, bore a high character as a judex. 
He was put to death, b.c. 43. 

BALBUS, SP. THORlUS, tribune of 
the jplebs, about b.c. Ill, proposed an 
agrarian law. 

BALE ARES (*um), two islands in the 
Mediterranean, off the coast of Spain, dis¬ 
tinguished by the epithets Major and 
Minor , whenoe their modern names 
Majorca and Minorca. Their inhabit¬ 
ants, also called Baleares , were celebrated 
as stingers, and were employed as such 
in the armies of the Carthaginians and 
Romans. They were subdued, b.c. 123, 
by Q. Metellus, who assumed accordingly 
the surname of Balearicus. 

BAMBALlO, M. FULVlUS, father of 
Fulvia, the wife of M. Antonius, the 
triumvir, received the nickname of Bam- 
balio, because he stammerod. 

BANDUSTAE FONS, a fountain cele¬ 
brated by Horace ( Od . iii. 13). It was 
probably on Horace's Sabine farm; and 
the spring called Fontana dcgli Oratini t 
which gushes out under a small rock on 
the hillside between the two supposed 
sites of his farm, answers the description. 

BANTlA (-ae; adj. Bantinus ; Banzi ), 
a town near Venusia, in a woody district 
(saltus Bantiniy Hor. Od. iii. 4, 16), on the 
borders of Lucania and Apulia. 

BARBANA ( Bojana ), a river in Illyria, 
flows through the Palus Labeatis. 

BARATUS, M. HORATlUS, consul 
b.c. 449 with Valerius Publicola after the 
overthrow of the decern virB. [Publicola.] 

BARBULA, AEMlLlUS. 1. Q. ? consul 
b.c. 817, when he subdued Apulia, and 
consul again in 811, when he fought against 
the Etruscans. — 2 . L., consul in 231, 
carried on war against the Tarentines, 
Samnites, and Sallentines. —3. M. consul 
in 280, fought against the Ligurians. 

BARCA, the surname of Hamilcar, the 
father of Hannibal, is probably the same 
as the Hebrew Barak t which signifiod 
lightning. His family was distinguished 
as the ‘Barcine family,’ and the demo- 
cratical party, which supported this family 
as the ‘ Barcine party.’ 

BARCA or -E. 1. The second city of 
Cyrenaica, in N. Africa, 100 stadia from 
the sea, appears to have been at first a 
settlement of a Libyan tribe, the Barcaei, 
but about b.c. 660 was colonised by the 
Greek secederr'from Cyrene, and became 
10 powerful as to make the W. part of 


Cyrenaica virtually independent of the 
mother city. In b.c. 610 it was taken by 
the Persians, who removed most of its 
inhabitants to Bactria, and under the 
Ptolemies its ruin was completed by the 
erection of its port into a new city, which 
was named Ptolemais, and which took 
the place of Barca as one of the cities of 
the Cyrenaic Pentapolis.—2. A town in 
Bactria peopled by the removed inhabitants 
of the Cyrenaic Barca. 

BARClNO [Barcelona) , a town of the 
Laeetani, in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

BARDANES. [Arsaces XXI.] 

BARDYLIS or BARDYLLI8, an 
Illyrian chieftain, carried on frequent wars 
with the Macedonians, but waB defeated 
and slain in battle by Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great, b.c. 369. 

BARfilA SORXNUS, consul suffectus in 
a.d. 62 under Claudius, and afterwards 
proconsul of Asia, was a man of justice 
and integrity. He was accused of treason 
in the reign of Nero, and also of employing 
his daughter Servilia to use magic, and 
was condemned to death together with 
her. 

BARGUSll (-orum), a people in the 
NE. of Spain, between the Pyrenees and 
the lberus. 

BARGYLIA (-ae), a city of Caria on the 
Bay of Iasus, between Halicarnassus and 
Mylasa. 

BARIUM (-adj. Barinus; Bari) y a town 
in Apulia, on the Adriatic, a municipium, 
and celebrated for its fisheries. In *the 
10th century the Greek emperors made it 
the capital of Apulia. 

BARSAENTES (-is), satrap of the 
Arachoti and Drangae, took part in the 
murder of Darius III., and fled to India, 
where he was seized by the inhabitants 
and delivered up to Alexander, who put 
him to death. 

BARSINE (-es). 1. Daughter of Arta- 
bazus, and wife of Memnon, the Rhodian, 
subsequently became the mistress of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, to whom she bore a son, 
Heracles. She and her son were put to 
death by Polysporchon in 809.—2. A 
daughter of Darius III., whom Alexander 
married at Susa. Shortly after Alexander’s 
death she was murdered by Roxana. 

BASILIA (-ae; Basel or Bdle) y a town 
on the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of 
which Valentinian built a fortress. 

BASILUS, L. MINUCIUS (-i), served 
under CaeBar in Gaul, and commanded 
part of Caesar’s fleet in the oivil war. He 
was one of Caesar’s assassins (b.c. 44), and 
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in the following jeer was murdered by his 
own slaves. 

BA8SAREUS. [Dionysus.] 

BASSUS, Q. CAECILlUS (-i), a Roman 
eques, and an adherent of Pompey, fled to 
Tyre after the battle of Pharsalia, b.c. 48. 
Shortly afterwards he obtained possession 
of Tyre, and subsequently settled down in 
Apamea, where he maintained himself for 
three years (46-43). On the arrival of 
Cassius in Syria in 43, the troops of Bassus 
went over to Cassius. 

BASSUS, CAESlUS (-i), a Roman lyric 
oet, and a friend of Persius, who addresses 
is sixth satire to him, was destroyed along 
with his villa in a.d. 79 by the eruption of 
Vesuvius,which overwhelmed Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. 

BASSUS, SALEIUS (-i), a Roman epic 
poet, contemporary with Vespasian. 

BASTARNAE or BASTERNAE 
(-arum), a German people, who migrated 
to the country near the mouth of the 
Danube. They are first mentioned 
in the wars of Philip and Perseus against 
the Romans. In b.c. 30 they were 
defeated by M. Crassus, and driven across 
the Danube; and we find them, at a later 
time, partly settled between the Tyras 
( Dniester ) and Borysthcnes ( Dnieper ), and 
partly at the mouth of the Danube, under 
the name of Peucini , from their inhabiting 
the island of Peuce, at the mouth of this 
river. 

BATANAEA or BASANITIS (0. T. 
Bashan, Basan), a district of Palestine, E. 
of the Jordan, extending from the river 
Jabbok on the S. to Mount Hermon. 

BATAVI or BATAVI, a Celtic people 
who migrated to the island formed by the 
Rhine, the Waal, and the Maas, which 
island was called after them Insula Bata- 
vorum. They were for a long time allies 
of the Romans in their wars against the 
Germans, and did good service with their 
excellent cavalry; but at length, exas¬ 
perated by the oppressions of the Roman 
officers, they rose in revolt under Claudius 
Civilis, in a.d. 69, and were with 
great difficulty subdued. Their country, 
which also extended beyond the island 
S. to the Maas and Waal, was called, 
at a later time, BATAVIA. Their 
chief towns were Lugdunum ( Ley¬ 
den ) and Batavodurum , between the Maas 
and the Waal. The Ccuninefates or Can- 
ninefates were a branch of the Batavi, and 
dwelt in the W. of the island. 

BATHYLLUS. 1. Of Samos, a beauti- 
ful youth beloved by Anacreon.—2. Of 
Alexandria, the freedman and favourite of 


Maeoenas, skilled as a comic actor, a 
' Pantomimus.’ 

BATNAE (-arum). 1. ( Saruj f), a city 
of Osroene in Mesopotamia, fe. of the 
Euphrates.—2. ( Dahab) y a city in Syria, 
between Beroea and HierapoUs. 

BATO (-onis). 1. The charioteer of 
Amphiaraus, was swallowed up by the 
earth along with Amphiaraus. — 2 . The 
name of two leaders of the Pannonians 
and Dalmatians in their insurrection in the 
reign of Augustus, a.d. 6. 

BATTTADAE (-arum), kings of Cyrene 
during three generations. 1. BATTUS I., 
of Thera, led a colony to Africa at the 
command of the Delphic oracle, and 
founded Cyrene about b.c. 631. He was 
the first king of Cyrene, his government 
was gentle and just, and after his death in 
699 ne was worshipped as a hero.— 2. 
ARCESILAUS I., son of No. 1, reigned 
b.c. 699-683.—3. BATTUS II., sumamed 
4 the Happy,’ son of No. 2, reigned b.c. 
683-660 (?). In his reign, Cyrene received 
a great number of colonists from various 
parts of Greece ; and in consequence of the 
increased strength of his kingdom, Battus 
was able to subdue the neighbouring Lib¬ 
yan tribes, and to defeat Apries, king of 
Egypt (670), who had espoused the cause 
of the Libyans.—4. ARCESILAUS II., 
son of No. 3, sumamed 4 the Oppressive,’ 
reigned about b.c. 660-660. He was 
strangled by his cousin Learchus.— 6 . 
BATTUS III., or 4 the Lame,’ bou of No. 4, 
reigned about b.c. 650-630. In liis time 
Demonax, a Mantinean, gave a new con¬ 
stitution to the city, whereby the royal 
power was reduced within very narrow 
limits.—6. ARCESILAUS III., son of 
No. 6, reigned about b.c. 630-614, was 
driven from Cyrene in an attempt to recover 
the ancient royal privileges, but recovered 
his kingdom with the aid of Samian aux¬ 
iliaries. He was afterwards driven awav 
to Barca, and there was murdered. —7. 
BATTUS IV., probably son of No. 6, of 
whose life we have no accounts.—8. 
ARCESILAUS IV., probably son of No. 7, 
whoso victory in the chariot-race at the 
Pythian games, b.c. 466, is celebrated by 
Pindar in his fourth and fifth Pythian 
odes. At his death, about 450, a popular 
government was established. 

BATTIADES. [Callimachus.] 

BATTUS (-i), a shepherd whom Hermes 
turned into a stone, because he told about 
the cattle stolen by Hermes. 

BATDIjUM (*i), a town in Campania. 

BAUCIS. [Philemon.] 
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BAULI ( Bacolo), a collection of villas 
rather than a town, between Misemim and 
Baiae in Campania. 

BiVIUS and MAEVlUS, two malevo- 
lent poetasters, who attacked the poetry of 
Virgil and Horace. 

BAZIRA or BEZlRA (-ae; Ba jour, 
NW. of Peshawar ), a city in the Paro- 
pamisus, taken by Alexander pn his march 
into India. 

BEBRVCES (-um). 1. A mythical 

people in Bithynia, whose king, Amycus, 
was slain by Pollux [AugonautaeJ. —2. 
An Iberian people on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, N. and S. of the Pyrenees. 

BEDRI5.CUM (-i; Oalvatone), also 
spelt BEBRIACUM and BETRIACUM, 
a small place in Cisalpine Gaul, between 
Cremona and Verona, celebrated for the 
defeat both of Otho, and, a few months 
later, of the Vitellian troops, a.d. 69. 

BEGORRITIS LACUS ( Oatrovo ), a lake 
in Eordaea of Macedonia. 

BELBlNA (-ae). 1 . (St. George 

(VArbori), an island in the Aegaean sea, off 
the S. coast of Attica. 

BELEMlNA (BeAe/mVa), also called Bcl- 
mina and Aelbina , a town in the NW. of 
Laconia, on the borders of Arcadia. The 
surrounding district was called Belminatis 
and Belbinatis. 

BELESIS or B£L£SYS, a Chaldaean 
priest at Babylon, who is said, in conjunc- 
tion with Arbaces, the Mede, to have over¬ 
thrown the old Assyrian empire. Belesis 
afterwards received the satrapy of Babylon 
from Arbaces. 

BELGAE (-arum), one of the three 
great nations of Gaul. They were bounded 
on the N. by the Rhine, on the W. by the 
ocean, on the S. by the Sequana (Seine) 
and Matrona (Marne), and on the E. by 
the territory of the Treviri. They were of 
German origin, and had settled in the 
country, expelling or reducing to subjec¬ 
tion the former inhabitants. They were 
the bravest of the inhabitants of Gaul, 
were subdued by Caesar after a courageous 
resistance, and were the first Gallic people 
who threw off the Roman dominion. The 
Belgao were subdivided into the tribes of 
the Nervii, Bellovaci, Remi, Suessiones, 
Morini, Menapii, Aduatici, and others; 
and the collective forces of the whole 
nation were more than a million. There 
were also Belgae in the south of Britain, 
whom Caesar seems to place in Kent and 
Sussex; Ptolemy more inland, in parts of 
Wilts, Hants, and Somerset. Ptolemy 
gives their reed settlement, whereas Caesar 
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speaks of stray bodies of immigrants whom 
he came across. 

BELGTCA. [Gallia.] 

BELGIUM, the name generally applied 
to the territory of the Bellovaci, and of 
the tribes dependent upon the latter— 
namely, the Atrebates, Ambiani, Vellio- 
casses, Aulerei, and Caleti. 

BELtSARlUS (-i), the greatest general 
of Justinian, was a native of Illyria and of 
mean extraction. In a.d. 534 he over¬ 
threw the Vandal kingdom in Africa ? and 
took prisoner the Vandal king, Gelimer, 
whom he led in triumph to Constantinople. 
In 635-540 he carried on war against the 
Goths in Italy, and conquered Sicily, but 
was recalled by the jealousy of Justinian. 
In 541-544 ho again carried on war against 
the Goths in Italy, but was again recalled 
by Justinian, leaving his victories to be 
completed by his rival, Narsfes. The last 
victory of Belisarius was gained in repel¬ 
ling an inroad of the Bulgarians, 669. In 
563 he was accused of a conspiracy against 
the life of Justinian ; according to a 
popular tradition (which rests merely on 
the authority of Tzetzes in the 12th century 
and an anonymous writer of the 11th) he 
was deprived of his property, his eyes were 
put out, and he wandered as a beggar 
through Constantinople ; but according to 
the more trustworthy account, he was 
merely imprisoned for a year in his own 
palace, and then restored to his honours. 
As a military commander, and as the pre¬ 
server of the empire against barbarian 
inroads, Belisarius ranks among the great 
men of antiquity : his private life Vas tar¬ 
nished by avarice and by his submission to 
his wife, the infamous Antonina. 

BELLEROPHON (-ontis) or BEL- 
LEROPHONTES (-ae), son of the Corin¬ 
thian king Glaucus and Eurymede and 
grandson of Sisyphus (in anothei account 
son of Poseidon). Being banished (as was 
said for tho murder of a Corinthian 
Bellerus) he fled to Proetus, whoso wife, 
Antea, fell in love with him; but as her 
offers were rejected by him, she acoused 
him to her husband of having made 
attempts on her honour. (Other accounts 
name the wife Sthenoboea.) Proetus, 
unwilling to kill Bellerophon with his own 
hands, sent him to his father-in-law, 
Iobates, king of Lycia, with a letter begging 
that the messenger should be put to death. 
Iobates accordingly sent him to kill the 
monster Chimarea, thinking that he was 
sure to perish in the contest. After obtain¬ 
ing possession of the winged horse, Peqabus, 
Bellerophon rose with him in the air, and 
killed the Chimaera with his arrows. 
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Bellerophon taking leave of Proetua. (Hamilton vases.) 


Iobates then sent Bellerophon against the I * BELLI, a Celtiberian people in Hispania 

Solymi and next against the Amazons. In | Tarraconensis. ? 

these contests he was r 

also victorious; and on P~ 

his return to Lycia, being 

attacked by the bravest 

Lycians, whom Iobates /Vy/( ✓ ■•s 

had placed in ambush, < I *» ! /' M 

Bellerophon slew them 1 hi * ’* V\Y / JW 

all. Iobates, now seeing j Jmj 

that it was hopeless to A V-A/v\N \jf/7 

kill the hero, gave him \\\ ill . i X\ *\A-\ V W 

his daughter (Philonoii, / \\ v J \ ( W 

Anticlea, or Cassandra) i a >>^' 4)1TV f fi "V ) /A, 

m marriage, and made l if\\ l/l " 

him his successor oa the Vf'\\7 j / [ ‘ / W 

throne. Bellerophon be- \ ji A ) / I'I 

came the father of \ , JT\ ' \Vi{ /‘ jA ’/ ' / / / j 

Isander, Hippolochus, A '\IK! 1r, KK \t ny 

and Laodamla. At last j >n/[ \> 1 hm 1 1 In \V f ^ 

Bellerophon drew upon . W)' '/V \ i w rn \\ M 

himself the hatred of Jj j[4A i4 np. U Y 

the gods, and wandered — -DO-uu - -— -—>~A——-- 

lonely thro ugh the A loian Bellerophon taking leave of Proetua. (Hamilton tum.) 

field, avoiding the paths 

of men. This is all that Homer (II. vi. I BELLONA (originally Duellona), the 
155-205) says respecting Bellerophon’s later I Roman goddess of wur, was probably a 
fate : somo traditions related that he ‘ Sabine divinity Nerio, the wife of Mars or 

the personification of his 
\\ ^ r "0\ Ij power like the Greek Enyo. 

LSee Mars.] During the 

. A <u$,v. in ^amnite wars > B -°* 296, 

\ / )/Ji) App. Claudius Caecus vowed 

V \ Vh ^ Av/J a tem P^ e to her, w bich was 

jSj / /&/) /ahyty erected in the CampusMar- 

t tv f jLi ti wtlvlf tius, outside the Pomerium. 

V2a\' a J! tAifn j >/ iSwW; After the Mithridatic wars 

' (I her worship became like that 

(: \ \ f of the Asiatic war-goddess 

\ \ 7 , \ -ifJ£Jf of Comana, with fanatic 

if priests called Bellonaril, who 

iwounded themselves when 
v v ^ 1<3 ^ °ff ere( * sacrifice. 

^ v\ BELLOVACI, the most 

J AX / powerful of the Belgae, 

A <A \ /_ /To // dwelt in the modern Beau- 

N r //vais, between the Seine, 

L Oise, Somme, and Bresle. 

stib In Caesar’s time they could 

bring 100,000 men into the 
(C ^rlVv V field, but they were subdued 

W\\. \ hy Caesar with the other 


BELUS (-i), son of Posei¬ 
don and Libyaor Eurynome, 
twin-brother of Agenor, and 
father of Aegyptus and 
Danaus. Ho was properly 


V 

-X\\ y 




Bellerophon, Pegasus, and Chimaora. (Hamilton vaseu.; 


attempted to fly to heaven upon Pegasus, the national deity of various Semitic 
but tjpat Zeus sent a gad-fly to sting the nations, worshipped as Baal or Bel, and 
horse, which threw off the rider upon the regarded by the Greeks as the ancestral 
earth. hero of those nations. 
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BfiLUS ( Nahar Ifaman), a river of 
Phoenicia, rising at the foot of Mount Car¬ 
mel. and falling into the sea close to the S. of 
Ptolemais (Acre), celebrated for the tradi¬ 
tion that its fine sand first led the Phoeni¬ 
cians to the invention of glass. 

BENACUS LACUS (Lago di Garda), 
a lake in the N. of Italy (Gallia Trans- 
padana), out of which the Mincius flows. 

BENDIS (Bei/Sif B ev&l8o<;) } a Thracian 
goddess whose worship was at an early 
period introduced into Attica by Thracian 
metoeci. She was identified by the Greeks 
with Artemis and Hecate, as being a 
goddess of the moon and also of hunting 
among the Thracians. As a goddess of 
light she was honoured with a torch-race 
at the Bendideia in the Peiraeus, with the 
peculiarity, doubtless Thracian, that it was 
a mounted race. 

BENEVENTUM ( Benevento ), a town in 
Samnium on the Appia Via, at the junction 
of the two valleys through which the 
Sabatus and Calor flow, formerly called 
Maleventum or MaArfeKJw (probably from 
an original Maloeis). It was founded, 
according to tradition, by Diomede. In 
the Samnite wars it was subdued by the 
Romans, who sent a colony thither in 
b.c. 268, and changed its name Maleventum 
into Beneventum. It was colonised a 
second time by Augustus. 

BERECYNTTA. [Riiea.] 

BERENICE (-es ; Bepevi ’jci)), a Macedonic 
form of Pherenice (^•p«vUri) } i.e. 1 Bringing 
Victory.’—1. A daughter of Lagos, first 
the wife of an obscure Macedonian, and 
afterwards of Ptolemy I. Soter. She was 
celebrated for her beauty and virtue, and 
was the mother of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. 
2. Daughter of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 
and wife of Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, 
who divorced Laodice in order to marry 
her, b.c. 249. On the death of Ptolemy, 
b.c. 247, Antiochus recalled Laodice, who 
caused him to be poisoned, and murderod 
Berenice and her son.—3. Daughter of 
Magas, king of Gyrene, and wife of Ptolemy 
III. Euergetes. Sho was put to death by 
her son Ptolemy IV. Philopater on his 
accession to the throne, 221. The famous 
hair of Berenice, which she dedicated for 
her husband’s safe return from his Syrian 
expedition in the temple of Arsinoe at 
Zephyrium, was said to have become a 
constellation. It was celebrated by Calli¬ 
machus in a poem, of which we have a 
translation by Catullus.— 4 . Otherwise 
called Cleopatra , daughter of Ptolemy 
VIII. Lathyrus, succeeded her father on 
the throne, b.c, 81, and married Ptolemy X. 
(Alexander H.), but was murdered by her 


husband.—5. Daughter of Ptolemy XI. 
Auletes, and eldest sister of the famous 
Cleopatra, was placed on the throne by the 
Alexandrines when they drove out her 
father, b.c. 58. She next married Arche- 
laus, but was put to death with her husband, 
when Gabinius restored Auletes, 55.— 6 . 
Sister of Herod the Great, married 
Aristobulus, who was put to death, b.c. 6. 
She afterwards went to Rome, where she 
spent the remainder of her life. She was 
the mother of Agrippa I.— 7 . Daughter of 
Agrippa I., married her uncle Herod, king 
of Chalcis, by whom she had two sons. 
After the death of Herod, a.d. 48, Berenice, 
then 20 years old, lived with her brother 
Agrippa II. She gained the love of Titus, 
who was only withheld from making her his 
wife by fear of offending the Romans. 

BERENICE (-es), the name of sevoral 
cities of the period of the Ptolemies. 
1. Formerly Eziongeber, in Arabia, at the 
head of the Sinus Aelanites, or E. branch 
of the Red Sea.—2. In Upper Egypt, on 
the coast of the Red Sea, on a gulf called 
Sinus Immundus, where its ruins are still 
visible. It was named after the mother of 
Ptolemy H. Philadelphus, who built it, 
and made a road hence to Coptos, so that 
it became a chief emporium for the com¬ 
merce of Egypt with Arabia and India.— 

3. B. PANCHRVSOS, on the Red Sea 
coast in Aethiopia, considerably S. of the 
above; so called from the neighbouring 
gold mines worked by the Egyptiaps.— 

4. B. EPIDlRES |HB. eiri Aeiprjs), on the 
Prom. Dira, on the W. side of the entrance 
to the Red Sea (Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb). 
—5. (Ben Ghaei- , Ru.), in Cyrenaica, for¬ 
merly HESPERIS, the fabled site of the 
Gardens of the Hesperides, a colony of 
Arcesilas IV. 

BERGISTANI, a people in the NE. 
of Spain between the Iberus and the 
Pyrenees. 

BERGOMUM (-i; adj. Bergomas; -atis; 
Bergamo ), a town ©f tlie Orobii in Gallia 
Cisalpina, between Comum and Brixia. 

BERMIUS MONS (Verna), a moun¬ 
tain in Macedonia between the Heliaemon 
and Ludias. 

BEROE. 1. A Trojan woman, wife of 
Doryclus, whose form Iris assumed when 
she persuaded the woman to set fire to the 
ships of Aeneas in Sicily.—2. A Nereid.— 
3. Daughter of Adonis and Aphrodite. 

BEROEA (-ae). 1. (Verna ), a town in 
Macedonia, on one of tne lower ranges of 
Mount Bermius, and on the Astraeus, a 
tributary of the Heliaemon, SW. of Pella, 
and about 20 miles from the sea.— 
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2. ( Beria ), a town in the interior of Thrace, 
under the later Roman empire, together 
with Philippopolis, one of the most impor¬ 
tant military posts.—3. {Aleppo or Haleb), 
a town in Syria, near Antioch, enlarged by 
Seleucus Nicator, who gave it the Mace¬ 
donian name of Beroea. It is the Helbon 
of the Bible. 

BEROSUS (-i), a priest of Belus at 
Babylon, lived in the reign of Antiochus 
II. (b.c. 261-246), and wrote in Greek a 
history of Babylonia. 

BER^TUS (-i; Beirut), a seaport of Phoe¬ 
nicia, on a promontory near the mouth of 
the river Magoras, halfway between Byblus 
and Sidon. It was destroyed by the Syrian 
king Tryphon (b.c. 140), and restored by 
Agrippa under Augustus, who made it 
a colony. 

BESSI (-orum), a Thracian people, who 
dwelt along the whole of Mount Haemus 
as far as the Euxine. 

BESSUS (-i), satrap of Bactria under 
Darius III., seized Darius soon after the 
battle of Arbela, b.c. 331. Pursued by 
Alexander in the following year, Bessus 
put Darius to death, and fled to Bactria, 
where he assumed the title of king. He 
was betrayed by two of his followers to 
Alexander, who put him to death. 

BESTlA, CALPURNlUS. 1. L., tri¬ 
bune of the plebs, b.c. 121, and consul 111, 
when he carried on war against Jugurtha, 
but having received large bribes he con¬ 
cluded a peace with the Numidian king. 
On his return to Rome he was accused and 
condemned.—2. L., one of the Catilinarian 
conspirators, b.c. 63, was at the time 
tribunus plebis designatus. In 69 he was 
aedile, and in 67 was an unsuccessful can¬ 
didate for the praetorship, notwithstanding 
his bribery, for which offence he was 
brought to trial in the following year and 
condemned, although defended by Cicero. 

BETASll (-orum), a people in Gallia 
Belgica, between the Tungri and Nervii, 
in the neighbourhood of Beetz in Brabant. 

BEUDOS YETUS {Aghigi Kara), a 
town of Phrygia, five miles from Synnada, 
between that town and Anabura. 

BlANOR, also called Ocnus or Aucnus, 
son of Tiberis and Manto, is said to have 
built the town of Mantua, and to have 
called it after his mother. 

BIAS (-antis). 1. [See Melampus.] — 
2. Of Prienae in Ionia, one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece, about b.c. 650. He is the 
reputed author of this saying <fn\etv 
fu on?crovTa9 (cf. Soph. Aj, 680); i.e. ‘That 
men should not give their friendship blindly 
and without mistrust.’ He also advised 


his countrymen, hard pressed by Cyrus, to 
abandon their city and settle in Sardinia. 

BlBACtfLUS, M. FURlUS, a Roman 
poet, bom at Cremona, b.c. 103, wrote 
iambics, epigrams, and a poem on Caesar’s 
Gaulish wars; the opening line in the latter 
oem is parodied by Horace. (‘J Furius 
ibemas cana nive conspuet Alpes: ’ 
Sat. ii. 5, 41.) Bibaculus had written 
‘Jupiter,’ &o., in his poem, in which lie 
praised Caesar, attacking him later in his 
career, probably becauso he aimed at the 
monarchy. It iB probable that Bibaculus 
also wrote a poem entitled Aethiopis , con¬ 
taining an account of the death of Mem- 
non by Achilles, and that the turgidus 
Alpinus of Horace is no other than 
Bibaculus. 

BIBRACTE ( Aiilun ), the chief town of 
the Aedui in Gallia Lugdunensis, after¬ 
wards Augustodunum. 

BIBRAX ( Bievre ), a town of the Remi 
in Gallia Belgica, not far from the Aisne. 

BIBULUS, CALPURNlUS. 1. M., 
curule aedile b.c. G5, praetor 62, and con¬ 
sul 69, in each of which years he had 
C. Julius Caesar as his colleague. Ho was 
a staunch adherent of the aristocratical 
party, but was unable to resist the con¬ 
federacy of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 
At length he withdrew from the popular 
assemblies altogether; whence it was said 
in joke, that it was the consulship of Julius 
and Caesar. In 61 Bibulus was proconsul 
of Syria; and in the civil war he com¬ 
manded Pompey’s fleet in the Adriatic, but 
without success, for Caesar succeeded in 
crossing the Adriatic. Bibulus then kept 
the sea to prevent other forces of Caesar from 
following, and died near Corcyra b.c. 48, 
before the battle of Dyrrachium. He mar¬ 
ried Porcia, the daughter of Cato Uticensis, 
by whom he had three sons, two of whom 
were murdered bv the soldiers of Gabinius, 
in Egypt, 60.— 2. L., son of No. 1, was 
a youth at his father’s death, and was 
brought up by M. Brutus, who married his 
mother Porcia, and whose memoirs he 
wrote. He fought with Brutus at the 
battle of Philippi in 42, but he was after¬ 
wards pardoned by Antony, whose legate 
he was in Syria. He died there b.c. 81, 
shortly before the battle of Actium. 

BIDIS (-is), a small town in Sicily, W. of 
Syracuse. 

BIGERRA (-ae), a town of the Oretani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

BIGERRIONES or BIGERRI, a peo- 
pie in Aquitania near the Pyrenees, whose 
name remains in Bigorre . Their capita] 
wa \ Turba, now Tarbes. 
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BILBlLIS (Cerro de Bambola), a town 
of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
and a municipium with the surname 
Augusta, on the river Salo, also called 
Bilbilis ( Xalon ), was the birthplace of the 
poet Martial, and was celebrated for its 
manufactories in iron and gold. 

BINGlUM (Bingen), a town on the 
Rhine in Gallia Belgica. 

Bl5N"(-onis). 1. Of Smyrna, a bucolic 
poet, about B.c. 280: he spent the last years 
of his life in Sicily, where he was poisoned. 
He was older than Moschus, who laments 
his untimely death, and calls himself the 
pupil of Bion. Bion is best known to us 
from his lament for Adonis.—2. Of Borys- 
thenes, near the mouth of the Dnieper, 
nourished about b.c. 200. He was sold 
as a slave when young, and received his 
liberty from his master, a rhetorician. He 
studied at Athens, and lived a considerable 
time at the court of Antigonus Gonatas, 
king of Macedonia. Bion was noted for 
his sharp sayings, whence Horace speaks 
of persons delighting Bioneis sermonibus 
et sale nigro. 

BlSALTlA (-ae), a district in Macedonia, 
on the W. bank of the Strymon. The Bisal- 
tae were Thracians, and at the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes (b.c. 480), they were 
ruled by a Thracian prince, who was inde¬ 
pendent of Macedonia; but at the time of 
the Peloponnesian war they were subject 
to Macedonia. 

BISANTHE (-es; liodosto ), subse¬ 
quently JR haedestum or llhaedeatus , a 
town in Thrace on the Propontis. 

BISTONES (-urn), a Thracian people be¬ 
tween Mount Rhodope and the Aegaean sea, 
on the lake B1STONIS in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Abdera, through whose land 
Xerxes marched on his invasion of Greece 
(b.c. 480).—From the worship of Dionysus 
in Thrace the Bacchic women are called 
Bistomdes. 

BlTHlrNlA (-ae), a district of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the W. by Mysia and 
Mount Olympus, on the N. by the Pontus 
Euxinus,on the E. by Paphlagonia, and on 
the S. by Phrygia Epictetus and Galatia, 
was possessed at an early period by 
Thracian tribes from the neighbourhood of 
the Strymon, called Thyni and Blthyni. 
The earlier inhabitants were the Bn bryces, 
Caucones and Mygdones, and in the NE. 
part of the district the Mariandyni. The 
country was subdued by the Lydians, and 
afterwards became a part of the Persian 
empire under Cyrus, and was governed by 
the satraps of Phrygia. During the decline 
of the Persian empire, the N. part of the 


country became independent, under native 
princes, called <nap\oi, who resisted Alex¬ 
ander and his successors, and established a 
kingdom, which began with Zipoetes (about 
b.c. 287) or his son Nicomedes I. (b.c. 278), 
and which lasted till the death of Nico¬ 
medes III. (b.c. 74), who bequeathed his 
kingdom to the Romans. Bithynia was a 
fertile country, with wooded mountains, the 
highest of which was the Mysian Olympus, 
on its S. border. Its chief rivers were the 
Sangaeius and the Billaeus ; its chief 
towns Nicomedia, Chalcedon, Heracleia, 
Prusa, Nicaea, and Dascylium. 

BlTON (-onis) and CLfiOBIS, sons of 
Cydippe, a priestess of Hera at Argos. 
They were celebrated for their affection to 
their mother, whose chariot they dragged 
during a festival to the temple of Hera, a 
distance of 45 stadia. The priestess prayed 
to the goddess to grant them what was best 
for mortals; and during the night they both 
died while asleep in the temple. 

BITtJRlGES, a powerful Celtic people 
in Gallia Aquitanica. They were divided 
into, 1. BIT. CIJBI, separated from the 
Carnutes and Aedui by the Liger, and 
bounded on the S. by the Lemovices, in the 
country of the modern Bourgea; their 
capital was Avabicum.— 2. BIT. VIYISCI 
or UBISCI on the Garumna; their capital 
was Burdigada. 

BLAESUS, JUNIUS. 1. Governor of 
Pannonia at the death of Augustus, 
a.d. 14, when the formidable insurrection 
of the legions broke out in that province. 
Ho obtained the government of Africa in 
21, where he gained a victory over Tac- 
farinas. On the fall of his uncle Sejanus 
in 31, he was deprived of the priestly offices 
which he held, and in 3G put an end to his 
own life.—2. Probably a grandson: governor 
of Gallia Lugdunensis, a.d. 70; an adherent 
of Vitcllius, but poisoned by him on a sus¬ 
picion of his wealth and popularity. 

BLASJO, M. IIELVlUS, praetor, B.c. 
197, defeated the Celtiberi in Spain. 

BLEM’SES (-urn), an Aetliiopian people 
on the borders of Upper Egypt. 

BLOSlUS or BLOSSlUS, the name of 
a noble fnmily in Campania.—One of this 
family, C. Blosius of Uumae, was a philo¬ 
sopher, a disciple of Antipater of Tarsus, 
and a friend of Tib. Gracchus. After the 
death of Gracchus (b.c. 133) he fled to 
Aristonicus, king of Pergamum, and on the 
conquest of Aristonicus by the Romans, 
Blosius put an end to his own life for fear 
of falling into the hands of the Romani. 

BOADICEA (-ae), more correctly spelt 
BOUDICCA, queen of the Iceni in Britain, 
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having been shamefully treated by th 
Romans, incited an insurrection of the 
Britons. She took the Roman colonies of 
Camulodunum, Londinium, and othci 
places, and slew nearly 70,000 Romans 
and their allies. She was at lengtl 
defeated by Suetonius Paulinus, and pul 
an end to her own life, a.d. 61. 

BOCCHUS (-i). 1. King of Mauretania, 
and father-in-law of Jugurtha, with whom 
at first he made war against the Romans, 
but whom he afterwards delivered up to 
Sulla, the quaestor of Marius, B.c. 106.— 
2. Son of the preceding, reigned along with 
hie brother Bogudes over Mauretania. 
Bocchus and Bogudes assisted Caesar in 
his war against the Pompeians in Africa, 
b.c. 46; and in 45 Bogudes joined Caesar 
in his war in Spain. After the murder of 
Caesar, Bocchus sided with Octavianus, 
and Bogudes with Antony. When Bogudes 
was in Spain in 88, Bocchus usurped the 
sole government of Mauretania, in wnich he 
was confirmed by Octavianus. 

_ BODOTRlA or BODERIA AESTU- 
ARlUM (Firth of Forth), an estuary on 
the E. coast of Scotland. 

BOEBE (-es; Boi/Sjj), a town in Pelasgiotis 
in Thessaly, on the W. shore of the lake 
BOEBEIS. 

BOEOtTA (-ae; Boiama), a district of 
Greece, bounded N. by Opuntian Locris, E. 
by the Euboean sea, S. by Attica, Mcgaris, 
and the Corinthian Gulf, and W. by Phocis. 
It is nearly surrounded by mountains; 
Helicon and Parnassus on the W., 
Cithaeron and Barnes on the S., the 
Opuntian mountains on the N., and a 
range of mountains along the whole sea- 
coast on the E. The country contains 
several fertile plains, of which tho two most 
important were the valley of the Asopus 
ana that of the Cephissus. In tho former 
valley the chief towns were Thebae, 
Tanagra, Thespiae, and Plataeae ; in 
the latter Ouciiomenus, Chaeronea, Co- 
ronea, Lebadea, and Haliartus, and the 
lake Copais. The surface of Boeotia is 
about 1080 square miles. The atmosphere 
was damp and thick, to which circumstance 
some of the ancients attributed the dulness 
of the Boeotian intellect. In legendary 
times Boeotia was inhabited by various 
tribes, the Aones (whence tho country was 
called Aonia), Temmices, Hyantes, Leleges. 
Orchomenus was inhabited by the powerful 
tribe of the Minyans, and Thebes by the 
Cadmeans, the reputed descendants of 
Cadmus. It is probable that the whole of 
Boeotia then formed two principalities, one 
subject to Orchomenus (the older city of 


the two), the other to Thebes. The Boeo¬ 
tians or Arnaeans who conquered both 
these cities were an Aeolian people, who 
originally occupied Arne in Thessaly, from 
which they were expelled by the Thes¬ 
salians. Boeotia was then divided into 14 
independent states, which formed a league, 
with Thebes at its head. The chief magis¬ 
trates of the confederacy were the Boeo- 
tarchs, elected annually, two by Thebes 
and one by each of the other states. 

BOETHIUS, or BOETlUS, whose full 
name was Anicius Manlius Severinus 
Boethius, a Roman statesman and author, 
belonging to the family of the Anicii, was 
born at Rome between a.d. 470 and 475 
His wife was Rusticiana, the daughter ol 
Symmachus. He was consul in 610, and 
was treated with great distinction by 
Theodoric the Great; but having incurred 
suspicion by advocating the cause of the 
Italians against the oppressions of the 
Goths, he was imprisoned in a castle near 
Pavia and was executed in 625. During 
his imprisonment he wrote his celebrated 
work JDe Oonsolatione Philosophiae. 

BOETHUS (-i), a Stoic philosopher 
of the 2nd century b.c., a pupil of 
Diogenes the Stoic (the Babylonian): he 
wrote several works, from one of which 
Cicero quotes (dcBiv. i. 8, ii. 21). 

BOGUDES. [Bocchus, No. 2.] 

BOII, one of the most powerful of the 
Celtic pooplo. At an early time they mi¬ 
grated in two great swarms, one of which 
crossed the Alps and settled in the country 
between the Po and the Apennines; the 
other crossed the Rhine and settled in tho 
part of Germany called Boihemum (Bo¬ 
hemia) after them, and between tho Danube 
and the Tyrol. The Boii in Italy long 
carried on a fierce struggle with the 
Romans, co-operating with Hannibal in 
the second Punic war; but they were at 
length Bubdued by tho consul P. Scipio in 
b.c. 191, and were incorporated in the 
province of Gallia Cisalpina. The Boii in 
Germany maintained their power longer, 
but were at length subdued by the Marco- 
rnftnni, and expelled from the country. 
We find 82,000 Boii taking part in the 
Helvetian migration ; and after tho defeat 
of the Helvetians (b.c. 58), Caesar allowed 
these Boii to dwell among the Aedui. 

BOIUM, a^town of Doris. 

BOLA, BOLAE or VOLAE, an ancient 
town of the Aequi, belonging to the Latin 
league. 

BOLANUS, VETTlUS, governor oi 
Britain in a.b. G9. 

BOLBE (-es; Beshek ), a lake in Mace- 
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donia, empties itself by a short river into 
the Strymonic gulf near Bromiseus and 
Aulon : the lake is now about twelve miles 
in length, and six or eight in breadth.— 
There was a town of the same name upon 
the lake. 

BOLBlTlNE (-es), a city of Lower 
Egypt, near the mouth of a branch of the 
Nile (the West-most but one). 

BOMILCAR (-aris). 1. Commander, 
with Hanno, of the Carthaginians against 
Agatliocles, when the latter invaded Africa, 
B.c. 310.—2. Commander of the Carthagi¬ 
nian supplies sent to Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannae, 210. He afterwards 
vainly attempted to relieve Syracuse, when 
besieged by Marcellus.— 3. A Numidian 
supporter of Jugurtha. When Jugurtlia 
was at Rome, 109, Bomilcar effected for 
him the assassination of Massiva. 

BOMlUS MONS, the W. part of Mount 
Oeta in Aetolia, inhabited by the Bo- 
mienses (Bw/bueis). 

BONA DEA, a Roman goddess of the 
earth, described as the female counterpart 
of Faunus, his daughter or, in other ac¬ 
counts, his wife, and was herself called 
Fauna, and identified also with Maia and 
Ops. She thus represented the fruitful¬ 
ness of nature and blessed all the gifts of 
the earth. She was also the goddess of 
chastity, one of the deities specially wor¬ 
shipped by the Vestals. Her temple on 
the Aventine was built by the Vestal 
Claudia and restored by Livia. On the 
night between the 3rd and 1th of De¬ 
cember, secret rites in her honour were 
celebrated in the house of the consul or 
praetor, as tho sacrifices on that occasion 
were offered on behalf of the whole Roman 
people. The solemnities were conducted 
by the Vestals, and no male person was 
allowed to be in the house at any of the 
festivals. P. Clodius profaned tho sacred 
ceremonies, by entering the house of 
Caesar in the disguise of a woman, b.c. 02. 
[See Clodius.] Offerings of first-fruits 
were made during May, and she was 
worshipped at the Vestalia on Juno 9th. 

BONNA (-ae; Bonn), a town on the 
left bank of tho Rhine in Lower Germany, 
and in the territory of the Ubii, was a 
strong fortress of the Romans and the 
regular quarters of a Roman legion. 

BOnOnIa ( -ae ; Bononiensis). 1. (Bo¬ 
logna ), a town in Gallia Cispadana, origin¬ 
ally called FELSINA, was in ancient 
times an Etruscan city, and the capital of 
N. Etruria. It afterwards fell into the 
hands of the Boii, but it was colonised by 
the Romans on the conquest of the Boii, 


n.c. 191, and its name of Felsina was then 
changed into Bononia.— 2. (Boulogne) a 
town in the N. of Gaul. See Gesoriacum. 
—3. A town of Pannonia on the Danube. 
BOOTES. [Arcturus.] 
BORBETOMlGUS (Worms), also called 
VANGIONES, at a later timo WOR- 
MATIA, a town of the Vangiones on the 
left bank of the Rhine in Upper Germany. 

BOREAS (-ae), the N. wind, or more 
strictly the wind from the NNE., was, in 
mythology, a son of Astraeus and Eos, 
and brother of Hesperus, Zephyrus, and 
Notus. He dwelt in a cave of Mount 



Haenius in Thrace. He carried off Oritli- 
yia, daughter of Erechtheus, king of 
Attica, by whom ho was the father of 
Zetes, Calais, and Cleopatra, wife of 
Phineus,who are therefore called B oreadcs. 
In the Persian war, Boreas showed his 
friendly disposition towards the Athenians 
by destroying the ships of the barbarians. 

BOREUM (-i). 1. (Maiin Head), the 
N. promontory of Hibernia (Ireland ).—* 
2. (Ras Tegonas), a promontory on the 
W. coast of Cyrenaica, forming the E. 
headland of the Great Syrtis.— 3. The N. 
extremity of the island of Taprobane 
(Ceylon). 

BORYSTHENES (-is; BopvcrOeVrjs: Dnie¬ 
per), afterwards DANAPRIS, a river of 
European Sarmatia, flows into the Euxine. 
Near its mouth and at its junction with the 
Hypanis, lay the town BORYSTHENES 
or BORYSTHENIS (Kudak), also called 
OLBIA, OLBIOPOLIS, and MILETO- 
POLIS, a colony of Miletus. 

BOSPORUS (-i; BoVnopo S ; the Ox-ford), 
the name of many straits among the 
Greeks, but especially applied to the twfl 
following.—1. THE THRACIAN BOS- 
PORUS (Channel of Constantinople ), 
unites the Propontis or Sea of Marmora 
with the Euxine or Black Sea. According 
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to the legend it was called Bosporus from 
Io, who crossed it in the form of a heifer. 
At the entrance of the Bosporus were the 
Symplegades. Darius made a. bridge 
across the Bosporus, when he invaded 
Scythia.—2. THE CIMMERIAN BOS- 
PORUS (Straits of Kaffa ), unites the 
Palus Maeotis or Sea of Azof with the 
Euxine or Black Sea. It formed, with the 
Tanais (Don), the boundary between Asia 
and Europe, and it derived its name from 
the Cimmerii, who were supposed to have 
dwelt in the neighbourhood. On the 
European side of the Bosporus, the modern 
Crimea, the Milesians founded the town 
of Panticapaeum, also called Bosporus, 
and the inhabitants of Panticapaeum sub¬ 
sequently founded the town of Phanagoria 
on the Asiatic sido of the straits. These 
cities, being favouraoly situated for com¬ 
merce, soon became places of considerable 
importance; and a kingdom gradually 
arose, of which Panticapaeum was the 
capital, and which evontually included the 
whole of the Crimea. The first kings we 
read of were the Arcliacanactidae, who 
reigned 42 years, from b.c. 480 to 438. 
They were succeeded by Spartacus I. and 
his descendants. Soveral of these kings 
were in close alliance with the Athenians, 
who obtained annually a large supply of 
com from the Bosporus. The last of these 
kings was Paerisades, who, being hard 
pressed by the Scythians, voluntarily 
ceded his dominions to Mithridates the 
Great. On the death of Mithridates, his 
son Pharnaces was allowed by Pompey to 
succeed to the dominion of Bosporus; and 
we subsequently find a series of kings, 
who reigned in the country till king 
Rescuporis VITl. a.d. 330, under the 
suzerainty of the Roman emperors. In 
this country, especially at Panticapaeum 
( Kertch ), tliero have been important dis¬ 
coveries of antiquities,now at St.Petersburg. 

BOSTAR (-aria). 1. A Carthaginian 
general, who, with Hamilcar and Has- 
drubal, the son of Hanno, fought against 
M. Atilius Regulus, in Africa, B.c. 256, but 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and sent to 
Rome, where he is said to have perished 
in consequence of the barbarous treatment 
which he received from the sons of Regulus. 
—2. A Carthaginian general, under Has- 
drubal, in Spain. 

BOSTRA (-orum ; O. T. Bozrah ; Bus- 
rah), a city of Arabia, in an Oasis of the 
Syrian Desert, a little S. of Damascus. 

BOTTlA, BOTTIAEA, a district in 
Macedonia, on the right bank of the river 
Axius. It contained the towns of Pella 
and Ichae near the sea. 


BOUDICCA. [Boadicea.] 

BOVlANUM (-i; Bojano ), the chief 
town of the Pentri in Samnium, was taken 
by the Romans in the Samnite wars, and 
was colonised by Augustus with veterans. 

BOVILLAE (-arum), an ancient town in 
Latium at the foot of the Alban mountain, 
on the Appian Way about 12 miles from 
Rome. Near it Clodius was killed by 
Milo (b.c. 52) ; and here was the sacrarium 
of the Julia gens. 

BRACARA AUGUSTA {Braga), the 
chief town of the Callaici Bracarii in His- 
pania Tarraconensis. 

BRACHMANAE (-orum), the name by 
which Greek and Latin writers described 
a caste of priests {Brahmins) and certain 
tribes of India. 

BRACHYLLES or BRACHYLLAS, 
a Boeotian, supported the Macedonian 
interests in the reigns of Antigonus Doson 
and Philip V., and was murdered in 196 
at Thebes by the partisans of Rome. 

BRANCHlDAE (-arum ; Jeronda ), the 
priestly family who administered the 
oracle of Apollo Didymaeus at Didyma, 
a place on the sea-coast of Ionia, a little 
S. of Miletus. This oracle, which the 
Ionians held in the highest esteem, was 
said to have been founded by Branchus, 
son of Apollo, and the Branchidae were 
his reputed descendants. They delivered 
up the treasures of the temple to Darius 
and Xerye-i; and, when Xerxes returned 
from Greece, the Branchidae, fearing the 
revenge of the Greeks, begged him to 
remove them to a distant part of his 
empire. They were accordingly settled in 
Bactria or Sogdiana. Their descendants 
were punished by Alexander for the treason 
of their forefathers. 

BRANNOYlCES. [Aulerci.] 

BRASlDAB (-ae ; BpaaiSa?), son of Tellis, 
the most eminent Spartan in the first part of 
the Peloponnesian war. He distinguished 
himself first in the relief of Methone, 
b.c. 431, and was soon after made ephor; 
afterwards, at Sphacteria, he was wounded 
in the attempt to land, b.c. 425. In b.c. 
424, at the head of a small force, he 
succeeded in marching through the hos¬ 
tile country of Thessaly, and joined 
Terdiccas, of Macedonia. By his military 
skill, and the confidence which his charac¬ 
ter inspired, he won over many of the 
cities in Macedonia subject to Athens; his 
greatest acquisition was Amphipolis. In 
422 he gained a* brilliant victory over 
Cleon, who had been sent, with an Athe¬ 
nian force, to recover Amphipolis, but he 
was slain in battle. He was buried within 
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the city, and the inhabitants honoured 
him as a hero. 

BRATUSPANTIUM (-i; Breteuil ), a 
town of the Bellovaci in Gallia Belgica. 

BRAURON (-onis; Vrana or Vraona ), a 
demus in Attica on the E. coast of the 
river Erasmus, with a celebrated temple 
of Artemis, who was hence called Brau- 
ronia, and in whose honour the festival 
Brauronia was celebrated in this place. 
[Artemis.] 

BRENNUS (= chief or petty prince). 
1. The leader of the Scnonian Gauls, who 
in B.c. 890 crossed the Apennines, defeated 
the Romans at the Allia, and took Rome. 
After besieging the Capitol for six months, 
ho quitted the city upon receiving 1000 
pounds of gold as a ransom for the Capitol, 
and returned home safe with his booty. 
[For the popular version, see Camillus.] 
—2. The leader of the Gauls who invaded 
Macedonia and Greece, B.c. 280, 279. In 
280 Ptolemy Ceraunus was defeated by the 
Gauls under Belgius and slain in battle ; 
and Brennus in the following year pene¬ 
trated into the S. of Greece, but he was 
defeated near Delphi by the Greeks, who 
hurled down rocks upon them in the midst 
of a violent storm, aided, as tradition 
asserted, by Apollo himself: most of his 
men were slain, and he himself put an end 
to his own life. 

BREUNI, or BREONES, a Raetian 
people, dwelt in the Tyrol near the Bren¬ 
ner. They wero among the tribos conquered 
in the reign of Augustus. 

BRlAREUS. [Aegeon.] 

BRIGANTES, the most powerful of the 
British tribes, inhabited the whole of the 
N. of the island from the Abus {Humber) 
to the Roman Wall, with the exception of 
the SE. corner of Yorkshire, which was 
inhabited by the Parisii. Their capital 
was Eboracum. They were reduced by 
Petilius Cerealis in the reign of Vespasian, 
but not thoroughly conquered till Hadrian’s 
reign.—There was also a tribe of Brigantes 
in the S. of Ireland, between the rivers 
Birgus {Barrow) and Dabrona {Black- 
water) , in the counties of Waterford and 
Tipperary. 

BRIGANTtl, a tribe in Vindelicia, on 
the lake Brigantinus, noted for their 
robberies; their chief town was Brigantium 
{Bregene). 

BRIGANTINUS LACUS {Bodensee or 
Lake of Constance), also called VENE- 
TUS and ACRONIUS, through which the 
Rhino flows, was inhabited by tho Helvetii 
on the S., by the Haeti on the SE., and 
by the Vindelici on the N. 


BRIGANTIUM. 1. {Brianqon), a town 
of the Segusiani in Gaul at the foot of 
the Cottian Alps and the pass of Mount 
Gen&vre. which was probably tlie^ass 
crossed by Hannibal. If so, the rock on 
which the present forts are placed is 
probably the \tvKontTpov of Polybius (iii. 63). 
At Brigantium the road branched, the 
older and easier following tho valley of the 
Durance to Vapincum {Gap) ; the other 
road, certainly not followed by Hannibal, 
is tho more direct route to the valley of the 
Is6re, Grenoble and Vienna ( Vienne ), and 
was used by the Romans in and after the 
time of Caesar, but it involved crossing the 
Col do Lauteret, higher than the Genfevre 
itself, between Brigantium and the valley 
of the Is&re.—2. ( Corunna ), a seaport 
town of the Lucenses in Gallaecia in Spain. 
—3. {Bregenz). [Brioantii.] 

BRILESSUS. [Pentelicus.] 

BRINIATES, a people in Liguria, S. of 
the Po. 

BRISEIS (-is), daughter of Brises of 
Lyrnessus, fell into the hands of Achilles, 
but was seized by Agamemnon. 

BRITANNIA BpcTTaviKii or B ptraviKrj ; 
adj. ; BpcTTarot, Bperaroc, Ilper- ; Britanni, 
Brittones), the island of England and 
Scotland, which was also called ALBION. 
Hibernia or Ireland is usually spoken of 
as a separate island, but is sometimes 
included under the general name of the 
INSULAE BRITANNICAE. The name 
Bepyiov (if that reading is correct) in the 
earliest Greek writer who mentions this 
country (Pytheas), was derived from 
Celtic mariners, and probably represents 
Vergyn— Western. It was afterwards in 
tho form Ierne confined to Ireland. In 
pre-liistoric times the inhabitants were 
probably Iberian; but tho Britons of 
whom we have earliest record belonged to 
the Celtic race. Tho Britons retained 
many of tho barbarous Celtic customs, 
which the more civilised Gauls had laid 
asido (although they had a coinage earlier 
than b.c. 100): they painted their bodies 
with a blue colour extracted from woad, 
in order to appear more terrible in battle, 
and Caesar even states that they had wives 
in common. The Belgao had crossed over 
from Gaul, and settled on the S. and E. 
coasts, driving tho Britons into the in¬ 
terior of the island. It was not till a late 
period that the Greeks and Romans 
obtained any knowledge of Britain. There 
is great reason to doubt whether it is 
correct to state that the Phoenicians 
visited the Scilly islands and the coast of 
Cornwall for the purpose of obtaining tin. 
It is more likely that the Tin Islands were 
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off the N. coast of Spain. [Cassiterides.] 
At the time when Caesar landed, the 
Cornish tin was brought by land to the 
coast fff Kent and Hants, and thence by 
the trade route through Gaul. The first 
certain knowledge which the Greeks ob¬ 
tained of Britain was from the merchants 
of Massilia about the time of Alexander 
the Great, and especially from the voyages 
of Pytheas, who sailed round a great part 
of Britain. The arrangement of territory, 
as the Romans found it, was roughly as 
follows :—the Cantii in Kent, the ltegni in 
Sussex; the Belgae in Hants, Wilts, and 
part of Somerset; the Durotriges in Dor¬ 
set and W. Somerset; the Dumnonii in 
Devon and Cornwall; the Dobuni in 
Gloucester; the Atrebates in Oxford and 
Berks; the Catavellauni in Herts, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Rutland; the Trinobantes in 
Essex and Suffolk; the Iceni in Norfolk; 
Coritani in Lincoln; Parisii on the Hum¬ 
ber ; to the east of these two the Cornovii; 
in the country between the Humber and 
Hadrian’s Wall the Brigantes; in North 
Wales the Ordoviees; in S. Wales the 
Silures and Demetae. The Romans first 
became personally acquainted with the 
island by Caesar’s invasion. He twice 
landed in Britain (n.c. 65, 64), and though 
on the second occasion he overran the 
greater part of the SE. of the Island, yet 
he did not take permanent possession, im- 

B onlv a nominal tribute; and the 
8 continued practically as indepen¬ 
dent as before. In the roign of Claudius 
(a.d. 48) they again landed in Britain, and 
permanently subdued the southern parts 
of the island. The great victory (61) of 
Suetonius Paulinus over the Britons who 
had revolted under Boudicca, still further 
consolidated the Roman dominions. In 
the reign of Vespasian, Petilius Cerealis 
and Julius Frontinus made several success¬ 
ful expeditions against the Silures and 
the Brigantes; and the conquest of S. 
Britain was completed by Agricola, who 
in seven campaigns (78-84) overran the 
whole of the island as far N. as the Firth of 
Forth and the Clyde, between which he 
erected a series of forts to protect the 
Roman dominions from the incursions 
of the barbarians in the N. of Scotland. 
The Roman part of Britain was now called 
Britannia llomana , and the N. part, in¬ 
habited by the Caledonians, Britannia 
Barbara or Caledonia . The Romans, 
however, gave up the N. conquests of 
Agricola in the reign of Hadrian, who, 
about 128 A.D., built a stone wall from 
Newcastle to Carlisle, which formed the 
N. boundary of their dominions. In the 
reign of Antoninus Pius the Romans 


extended their boundary as far as the 
conquests of Agricola, and erected a turf- 
built rampart connecting the Forth and 
the Clyde, the remains of which are now 
called Grimes 
Dyke , Grime in 
the Celtic lan¬ 
guage signifying 
great or powerful. 

The Caledonians 
afterwards broke 
through this wall, 
and the emperor 
Severus went to 
Britain in 208, in 
order to conduct 
the war against 
them in person. 

He died at Eb- 
oracum (York) in 
211. After the 
death of Severus, 
the Romans 
probably relin¬ 
quished for ever 
all their con- 
quests N. of Ip 

Hadrian’s Wall. 

In 287 Carausius 
assumed the 
purple in Britain, 
and reigned as 
emperor, inde¬ 
pendent of Dio¬ 
cletian and Max¬ 
imum, till his 
assassination by 
Allectus in 298. 

Allectus reigned 
three years, and 
Britain was re¬ 
covered for the 
empire in 296. 

Upon the resig¬ 
nation of the 
empire by Dio¬ 
cletian and Mux- 
imian (305), 

Britain fell to the 
share of Con- 
stantius, who 
died at Eboracum 
in 306, and his 
son Constantine 
assumed in the 
island the title of 
Caesar. Shortly 
afterwards the 

Caledonians, who now appear under the 
name of Piets and Scots, broke through the 
wall of Severus, the Saxons ravaged the SE. 
coasts of Britain, and the declining power 
of the Roman empire was unable to afford 
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the province any effectual assistance. In 
tho reign of Honorius, Constantino, who 
had been proclaimed emperor in Britain 
(407), withdrew all the Roman troops from 
the island, in order to make himself master 
of Gaul. The Britons were thus left 
exposed to the ravages of the Piets and 
Scots, and at length, m 447, they called in 
the assistance of the Saxons, who became 
the masters of Britain.—CALEDONIA, 
which appears to mean ‘ forest country,' 
was not occupied by the Romans beyond 
the walls above mentioned.—The Roman 
dominions of Britain formed a single 
province till the time of Severus, and were 
governed by a legatus of the emperor, 
with whom was a procurator. Severus 
divided the country into two provinces, 
Britannia Superior and Inferior. Upon 
the new division of the provinces in tho 
reign of Diocletian, Britain was governed 
by a Vicarius (who resided usually at 
Eboracum) subjoct to the Fraefectus 
Praetorio of Gaul, and was divided into 
four provinces: Britannia Prima, pro¬ 
bably the country S. of the Thames, and 
three others, of which tho limits are uncer¬ 
tain, viz.: Britannia Secunda , Maxima 
Gaesariensis , and Flavia Cacsariensis. 
Besides these, there was also a fifth 
province, Valentia, which existed for a 
short time, including the conquests of 
Theodosius beyond the Roman wall.—The 
only colonies in Britain were Camulo- 
dunum ( Colchester ) in the east, sometimes 
called simply Colonia , and Glevum ( Glou¬ 
cester) I in the west; Lindum ( Lincoln ) 
and Eboracum (York). Of theso colonies 
the capital was at first Oamulodunum, 
but afterwards Eboracum, while the other 
three retained comparatively little import¬ 
ance. The occupation being chiefly mili¬ 
tary, the most important towns were tho 
three great fortresses, Eboracum, Deva 
[Chested'], and Isca [ Gaerleon .] Other 
considerable places were Verulamium [St. 
Albans,'] a municipium : Londinium, 
famous for its commerce, and Aquae Solis 
[Bath] , as a watering-place. The following 
towns also deserve notice : Viroconium 
[Wroxeter] and Calleva [Silchester], both 
famous, and especially the latter, for the 
excavations which afford a complete ground- 
inn of the Roman town; Venta Belgarum 
Winchester] Regnum [Chichester] , Duro- 
vemum [Canterbury] . The harbours for 
crossing to Gaul were Rutupiae [Rich- 
borough] , Portus Dubris [Dover] , Portus 
Lcmanae [Lympne], The chief minerals 
worked in Roman times consisted of lead in 
the Mendips and in Flint; iron in Sussex and 
Forest of Dean; copper in N. Wales, and 
tin in Cornwall; but there arc no traces of 


Roman workings in the Cornish tin-mines 
before the fourth century a.d. Some little 
gold was also found in Wales. 

BRlTANNlCUS (Claudius Tiberius 
Britannicus Caesar), son of the Emperor 
Claudius and Messalina, was bom a.d. 42. 
Agrippina, the second wife of Claudius, 
induced the Emperor to adopt her own son, 
and give him precedence over Britannicus. 
This son, the Emperor Nero, ascended the 
throne in 54, and caused Britannicus 
to bo poisoned in 55. 

BRItOMARTIS (-is), was a Cretan deity 
presiding over the natural gifts of tho 
earth, the fruits of the soil as well as of 
hunting and fishing. From the last attri¬ 
bute she was known also as DICTYNNA, 
i.e. the goddess of the nets (SUtvov). A 
Doric legend explained the name Dictynna 
by the story that she was a Cretan nymph, 
daughter of Zeus and Carme, and beloved 
by Minos, who pursued her till she leaped 
into tho sea from a rock, was saved by 
falling into some nets spread out below, 
and was changed by Artemis to a goddess. 

BRIXELLUM (-i; Brescella ), a town 
on the Po in Gallia Cisalpina, where 
the emperor Otho put himself to death, 
a.d. 69. 

BRIXlA(-ae ; Brescia ), a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina on the road from Comum to 
Aquileia, through which the river Mella 
flowed ( fiavus quam molli percurrit 
fiumine Mella , Catull. lxvii. 33). 

BROmIUS. [Dionysus.] 

BRONTES. [Cyclopes.] 

BRUCTfiRI (orum), a people of Ger¬ 
many, dwelt on each side of the Amisia 
Ems) and extended S. as far as the Luppia 
Lippe). The Brueteri joined the Batavi 
in their revolt against the Romans in 
a.d. 69, and the prophetic virgin, Veleda, 
who had so much influence among the 
German tribes, was a native of their 
country. A few years afterwards the 
Brueteri were almost annihilated by the 
Chamavi and Angrivarii. 

BRUNDtJSlUM or BRUNDlSlUM (-i; 
Bpevreariot', Brindisi ), a town in Calabria, 
on a small bay of the Adriatic, forming an 
excellent harbour, to which the place owed 
its importance. The Appia Via terminated 
at Brundusium, and it was the usual place 
of embarkation for Greece and the East. 

BRUTTIUM, BRUTTIUS and BRUT- 
TIORUM AGER, more usually called 
BRUTTII after the inhabitants, the S. 
extremity of Italy, separated from Luoania 
by a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Lftus to Thurii, and surrounded on the 
other three sides by the sPn. It was the 
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country called in ancient times Ocnotria 
and Italia. The country is mountainous, 
as the Apennines run through it down to 
the Sicilian Straits; it contained excellent 
pasturage for cattle, and the valleys pro¬ 
duced good com, olives, and fruit.—The 
earliest inhabitants of the country were 
Oenotrians, from whom, with an admixture 
of Samnite invaders, came tho Lucanians. 
Subsequently some Lucanians, who had 
revolted from their countrymen in Lucania, 
took possession of the mountainous district, 
and were hence called Brattii or Brettii } 
which word is said to moan fugitives or 
rebels in the language of the Lucanians. 
This people, however, inhabited only the 
interior of the land ; the coast was almost 
entirely in the possession of the Greek 
colonies. Hence they had a considerable 
admixture of Greek in race and language, 
and are called ‘ bilingues.’ At tho close of 
the second Punic war, in which the Bruttii 
had been the allies of Hannibal, they lost 
their independence and were treated by tho 
Romans with great severity. 

BRUTUS, JUNIUS. 1. L., son of 
M. Junius and of Tarquinia, the sister of 
Tarquinius Superbus. His elder brother 
was murdered by Tarquinius, and Lucius 
escaped his brother’s fate only by feigning 
idiotcy, whence he received the surname of 
Brutus. After Lucretia had stabbed her¬ 
self, Brutus roused tho Romans to expel 
the Tarquins; and upon the banishment 
of the latter he was elected first consul 
with Tarquinius Collatinus. He loved his 
country better than his children, and put 
to death his two sons, who had attempted 
to restore the Tarquins. He fell in battle 
the same year, fighting against Aruns, the 
son of Tarquinius.— 2. D., surnamed 
Scaeva, magister oquitum to the dictator 
Q. Publilius Philo, n.c. 339, and consul in 
325, when he fought against the Vestini 
(Liv. viii. 12).— 3. D., surnamed Scaeva, 
consul 292, conquered the Faliscans.— 

4 . M., tribune of the plebs 195, praetor 

191, when he dedicated the temple of the 
Great Idaean Mother, one of the ambassa¬ 
dors sent into Asia 189, and consul 178, 
when he subdued the Istri. He was one 
of the ambassadors sent into Asia in 171.— 

5. P., tribute of the plebs 195, curule aedile 

192, praetor 190, propraetor in Further 
Spain 189.—6. D., surnamed Gaelaecus 
(Callaecus) or Callaicus, consul 138, 
commanded in Further Spain, and con¬ 
quered a great part of Lusitania. From 
his victory over the Gallaeci he obtained 
his surname.— 7 . D., son of No. 6, consul 
77, and husband of Sempronia, who carried 
on an intrigue with Catiline (Sail. Cat. 40). 
—8. D., adopted by A. Postumius Albinus, 


consul 99, and hence called Brutui 
Albinus. He served under Caesar in Gaul 
and in the civil war. He commanded 
Caesar’s fleet at the siege of Massilia, 49, 
and was afterwards placed over Further 
Gaul. On his return to Rome Brutus was 
promised the praetorship and the govern¬ 
ment of Cisalpine Gaul for 44. Nevertheless, 
he joined the conspiracy against Caesar. 
After Caesar’s death (44) ho went into 
Cisalpine Gaul, which ho refused to sur¬ 
render to Antony, who had obtained this 
province from the people. Antony made 
war against him, and kept him besieged in 
Mutina, till tho siege was raised in April 
43, by tho consuls Hirtius and Pansa, 
and Octavius. When Octavius joined 
Antony against him ho tried to escape to 
Greece, but he was betrayed by Camillus, 
a Gaulish chief, and was put to death by 
Antony, 43.—9. M., praetor 88, belonged 
to the party of Marius, and put an end to 
his own life in 82, that he might not fall 
into the hands of Pompoy, who commanded 
Sulla’s fleet.— 10. L., also called Damasip- 
pus, praetor 82, when the younger Marius 
was blockaded at Praeneste, put to death 
at Romo by order of Marius several of the 
most eminent senators of the opposite 
party.— 11. M., married Servilia, the half- 
sister of Cato of Utica. He was tribune of 
the plebs, 83 ; and in 77 he espoused the 
cause of Lepidus, and was placed in com¬ 
mand of the forces in Cisalpine Gaul, 
where ho was slain by command of Pompey. 
—12. M., the so-called tyrannicide, son of 
No. 11 and Servilia, tho half-sister of Cato 
UticenBis. He lost his father when he was 
only oight years old, and was trained by 
his uncle Cato in the principles of the 
aristocratical party. On the breaking out 
of the civil war, 49, he joined Pompey. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, 48, he was 
not only pardoned by Caesar, but received 
from him the greatest marks of favour. 
Caesar mada him governor of Cisalpine 
Gaul in 46, and praetor in 44, and also 
promised him the government of Mace¬ 
donia. But he was persuaded by Cassius 
to murder his benefactor under the delusive 
idea of again establishing the republic. 
[Caesar.] After the murder of Caesar 
Brutus took possession of the province of 
Macedonia. He was joined by Cassius, 
who commanded in Syria, and their united 
forces were opposed to those of Octavian 
and Antony. Two battles were fought in 
the neighbourhood of Philippi (42), m the 
former of which Brutus was victorious 
though Cassius was defeated, but in the 
latter Brutus also was defeated and put an 
end to his own life.—Brutus’s wife was 
Forcia, the daughter of Cato, 
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BRYANIUM, a town of Paoonia in 
Macedonia. 

BRYGI or BRYGES, a barbarous people 
in theN. of Macedonia, probably of Illyrian 
or Thracian origin, who were still in Mace¬ 
donia at the time of the Persian war. 

BUBASSUS (-i), a city of Caria, E. of 
Cnidus, which gave name to the bay (Bu- 
bassius Sinus). 

BUBASTlS (B ovfiatTTts), the Egyptian 
goddess BAST. The Greeks identified her 
with Artemis, since she was the goddess of 
the moon, and also of childbirth. The cat 
was sacred to her, and she was represented 
in the form of a cat, or of a woman with 
the head of a cat. 

BUBASTlS or -US, strictly ‘ the house 
of Bast 1 (see above), the Pibeseth of the 
Bible, was the capital of the Nomos Buba- 
stltes in Lower Egypt, stood on the E. 
bank of the Pelusiac brancli of the Nile, 
and was the chief seat of the worship of 
Bubastis, whose annual festival was kept 
here. It was the capital of the 22nd 
Dynasty, 966-766 b.c. 

BUBULCUS, C. JUNIUS (C. Junius 
Bubulcus Brutus), consul b.c. 317, a second 
timo in 313, and a third time in 311; in 
the last of these years he carried on the 
war against the Samnites with great success. 
Ho was censor in 309 , and dictator in 802 , 
when he defeated the Aequians. 

BUCEPHATjA (Bov*e$aAa ; Jheluvi ), a 
city on the Hydaspes ( Jhelum ) in N. India 
(the Punjab), built by Alexander, after his 
battle with Porus, in memory of his 
favourite charger Buceifiialus, whom he 
buried here. 

BUCEPHALUS (-i; BoW<f>aAos), the 
horse of Alexander the Great, which Philip 
purchased for 13 talents, and which no 
one was able to break in except Alexander. 
This horse carried Alexander through his 
Asiatic campaigns, and died in India 
b.c. 327. 

BUDINI (BovSu'oi), a Scythian people, 
who dwelt N. of the Bastarnae in Sarmatia. 

BULLIS, a town of Illyria on the coast, 
S. of Apollonia. 

BUPALUS and his brother ATHENIS, 
sculptors of Chios, lived about b.c. 600, 
and are said to have made caricatures of 
the poet Hipponax, which the poet requited 
by the bitterest satires. 

BUPRASlUM (-i; Bovirpd<nov) t a town 
in Elis. 

BtJRA, one of the 12 cities of Achaia, 
destroyed by an earthquake, together 
with Helice, but subsequently rebuilt. 

BUPvDlGALA (-orum; Bordeaux ), the 


capital of the Bituriges Vivisci in Aqui- 
tania, on the left bank of the Garumna 
(Garonne), was a place of great commercial 
importance, and at a later time one of the 
chief seats of literature and learning: under 
Diocletian the chief town of Aquitania 
Secunda. It was the birthplace of the poet 
Ausonius. 

BURGUDIONES or BURGUNNDll, a 
powerful nation of Germany, dwelt ori¬ 
ginally between the Viadus (Oder) and the 
Vistula, and were of the same race as the 
Vandals or Goths. They were driven out of 
their original abodes between the Oder and 
the Vistula by the Gepidae, and the greater 
part of them migrated W. and settled in the 
country on the main. In the 6th century 
they settled \V. of the Alps in Gaul, where 
they founded the kingdom of Burgundy . 

BURll, a people of Germany, dwelt 
near the sources of the Oder and Vistula. 

BURRUS, AFRANlUS, was appointed 
by Claudius praefectus praetorio, a.d. 62, 
and in conjunction with Seneca conducted 
the education of Nero. He opposed Nero’s 
tyrannical acts, and was poisoned by 
command of the emperor, 63. 

BURSA. [Plancus.] 

BUSIRIS (-is ; BovVipis), king of Egypt, 
son of Poseidon and Lysianassa, is said to 
have sacrificed all foreigners that visited 
Egypt. Heracles, on his arrival in Egypt, 
was likewise seized and led to the altar, 
but he broke his chains, and slew Busins. 

BUSIRIS (Abousir), stood iust in the 
middle of the Delta, on the W. Dank of the 
Nile, and had a great temple of Isis. 

BUTEO, FABlUS. 1. N., consul b.c. 
247, in the first Punic war, was employed 
in the siege of Drepanum.—2. M., consul 
245, also in the first Punic war. In 216 
he was appointed dictator to fill up the 
vacancies in the senate occasioned by the 
battle of Cannae.—3. Q., praetor, 181, with 
the province of Cisalpine Gaul. In 179 
he was one of the triumvirs for founding 
a Latin colony in the territory of the 
Pisani. 

BUTES (-is; Bovttjs). %. SonofTeleon, 
an Athenian. He was one of the Argonauts, 
and when the Argo passed the island of 
the Sirens swam ashore, but was saved by 
Aphrodite, by whom he became father of 
Eryx.—2. Son of Pandion and Zeuxippe, 
brother of Ereclitheus. He became priest 
of Poseidon Erechthonius; from him was 
named the deme Butadae in the tribe 
Aegeis, and his descendants were the 
priestly family of the Eteobutadae. An 
altar to the hero Butes stood in the 
Erechtheum. 
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BOTHROTUM (-i; Butrinto ), a town 
of Epirus on a small peninsula, opposite 
Corcyra. 

BtJTO (Botmi). 1. An Egyptian divinity, 
worshipped principally in the town of 
Buto. She was the nurso of Horus and 
Buhastis,*tlie children of Osiris and Isis, 
and she saved them from the persecutions 
of Typlion by concealing them on the 
floating island of Chemmis.—2. The chief 
city of the Nomos Chemmites in Lower 
Egypt, stood near the Sebennytie branch 
of the Nile, on the Lake of Buto. 

BUXENTUM (-i), originally BYXUS, 
a town on the VV. coast of Lncania and on 
the river BUXENTIUS, was founded by 
Micythus, tyrant of Messana, b.c. 471. 


them to build their city opposite ‘ the city 
of the blind/ i.e. Chalcedon, whose founders 
had blindly neglected the better site of 
Byzantium. It was situated on two hills, 
was 40 stadia in circumference, and its 
acropolis stood on the site of the present 
Seraglio. Its position, commanding as it 
did the entrance to the Euxine, made it 
a place of great commercial importance. 
It was taken by Pausanias after the battle 
of Plataea, b.c. 479; and it was alternately 
in the possession of the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians during the Peloponnesian 
war. The Lacedaemonians were expelled 
from Byzantium by Thrasybulus in 390, 
and the city remained independent for 
some years. It was besieged by Philip in 
340, and relieved by the Athenian fleet 



BYBLlNI MONTES (ra Bv/3At»'a oprj), 
the mountains whence the Nile is said to 
flow in the mythical geography of Aeschylus 
{Prom. 811). 

BYBLIS (-Tdis), daughter of Miletus, 
was in lovo with her brother Caiinus, whom 
she pursued through various lands, till at 
length she was changed into a fountain. 

BYBLTJS (-i; Jebeil), a city on the 
coast of Phoenicia, between Berytus and 
Tripolis. 

BYLAZORA ( Veles ), a town in Paeonia, 
on the river Astycus. 

BYRSA. [Carthago.] 

BYZAClUM. [Africa.] 

BYZANTIUM (-i; Bv^avnov ; CoustdTi - 
finople ), a town on the Thracian Bosporus, 
founded by the Megarians, b.c. 668. It 
wa9 said that the oracle of Apollo told 


under Chares. Afterwards it became sub¬ 
ject in succession to the Macedonians and 
the Romans. It was in a great measure 
rebuilt and enlarged (330) by Constantine, 
who made it the capital of the empire, and 
changed its name into CONSTANTINO- 
POLIS. The circumference of Byzantium 
was five miles; that of Constantinople 
about 13. It was the capital of the Eastern 
empire, until its capture by the Turks in 
1453. 

C. 

CXBALIA (KaSaAia), a distriot of Asia 
Minor, between Phrygia, Caria* and Pam- 
phylia: the chief town was Cibyra. 

CABELLIO ( Cavaillion ),a town of Gaul 
on the Druentia between Vapincum (Gap) 
and Arelate (Arle*), 
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CABILLONUM (Chalons-sur-Satine). 
a town of the Aedui on the Arar ( Sadne ) 
in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

CAJBIRA (tJl Kdp'ipa ; Niks or), a place 
in Pontus on the borders of Armenia, 
a little NE. of Comana, a frequent resi¬ 
dence of Mithridates, who was defeated 
here by Lucullus, b.c. 71. 

CAbIRI (-drum), mystio divinities of 
some tribes of the Greek race dating from 
prehistoric times. Tliey were chiefly wor¬ 
shipped in the islands of the North 
Aegaean, in Lemnos and Imbros, and 
especially in Samothrace, but also on the 
coasts of Asia Minor, at Thebes, Andania, 
and even in parts of Western Europe. 
They seem to have formed a group of 
four deities, a mother goddess, Axieros, 
from whom were bom the god Axiocersos 
and the goddess Axiocersa, whose son 
CaBmilos was the orderer of the universe. 
The Pelasgi are said to have offered tithes 
to them for fruitful harvest and escape 
from famine, and their mysteries were sup¬ 
posed to reveal the work of the Cabiri in 
the creation of the world, as celebrated in 
Samothraoe. 

CACUS (-i), son of Vulcan, was a giant, 
who inhabited a cave on Mount Aventine, 
and plundered the surrounding country. 
When Hercules came to Italy with the 
oxen which he had taken from Geryon in 
Spain, Cacus stole part of the cattle while 
the hero slept; and, as he dragged the 
animals into his cave by their tails, it was 
impossible to discover their traces. But 
when the other oxen passed by the cave, 
those within began to bellow, and were 
thus discovered, whereupon Cacus was 
slain by Hercules. In honour of his 
victory, Hercules dedicated the ara maxima 
at Rome. 

CADI (-orum; Gediz), a city of Phrygia 
Epictetus, on the borders of Lydia. 

OADMEA. (Tllebae.] 

CADMUS (-i; Kafyios)- 1. Son of Agenor, 
king of Phoenicia, and of Telephassa, and 
brother of Europa. When Europa was 
carried off by Zeus to Crete, Agenor sent 
Cadmus in search of his sister. Unable to 
find her after journeying to Crete, Rhodes, 
Thasos and Thera, Cadmus settled in 
Thrace; but the oracle at Delphi was 
bidden to follow a cow of a certain kind, 
and to build a town on the spot where the 
cow should lie down. Cadmus found the 
cow in Phocis and followed her into 
Boeotia, where she lay down on the spot 
on which Cadmus built Cadmea, afterwards 
the citadel of Thebes. Intending to sacrifice 
the cow to Athene, he sent some persons to 


the neighbouring well of Ares to fetch 
water. This well was guarded by a dragon, 
a son of Ares, who killed the men sent by 
Cadmus. Cadmus slew the dragon, and, 
by the advice of Athene, sowed the dragon’s 
teeth, out of which armed men grew up 
called Sparii or the Sown , who JplYed each 
other, with the exception of five, who were 
the ancestors of the Thebans. Athene gave 
Cadmus the government of Thebes, and 
Zeus gave him Harmonia, the daughter of 
Ares and Aphrodite, for his wife. All the 
Olympian gods came to the marriage feast. 
Cadmus gave to Harmonia the famous 
peplus and necklace which he had received 
from Hephaestus or from Europa, and he 
became by her the father of Autonoe, Ino, 
Semele, Agave, and Polydorus. Subse¬ 
quently Cadmus and Harmonia quitted 
Thebes, and went to the EnchelianB; this 
people chose Cadmus as their king, and 
with his help they conquered the Illyrians. 
After thiB, Cadmus had another son, whom 
he called IUyrius. In the end, Cadmus and 
Harmonia were changed into serpents, and 
were removed byZeus to Eiysium.—Cadmus 
is said to have introduced into Greece from 
Phoenicia or Egypt an alphabet of 1G 
letters, and to have been the first who 
worked the mines of Mount Pangaeon in 
Thrace. The stoi 7 of Cadmus seems to 
suggest the establishment of a Phoenician 
settlement in Greece, by means of which 
the alphabet, the art of mining, and civili¬ 
zation, came into the country.— 2 . Of 
Miletus, a son of Pandion, the earliest 
Greek historian or logographer, lived about 
b.c. 640. 

CADURCI (-orum), a x>eople in Gallia 
Aquitanica, in the country now called 
Querci , celebrated for their manufactories 
of linen, coverlets, &o. Their capital was 
DIVONA, afterwards CIVITAS CADUR- 
CORUM, now Gabors, where are the 
remains of a Roman amphitheatre and of 
an aqueduct. 

CADOSII (-orum), a Scythian tribe in 
the mountains SW. of the Caspian, on the 
borders of Media Atropatene. 

CADYTIS (KaSims), according to Hero¬ 
dotus a great city of Palestine, not much 
smaller than Sardis, was taken by Necho, 
king of Egypt, after his defeat of the 
‘ Syrians ’ at Magdolus. It is probable 
that the Cadytis of Herodotus = Gaza, of 
which name Klazita and Gliuzza are other 
forinB. 

CAECIlIA. [Tanaqull.] 

CAECILIA METELLA. [Metella.] 

CAEClLlA GENS, plebeian, claimed 
descent from Caeculus, the founder of 
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Praeneste, or Caecas, the companion of 
Aeneas. Most of the Caecilii are men¬ 
tioned under their cognomens, Bassus 
RIetelltjs, Rums: for others see below. 

CAEClLlUS (-i). 1. Q., a wealthy 

Homan eaues, who adopted his nephew 
Atticus in nis will, and left him a fortune of 
10 millions of sesterces.—2. CAECILIUS 
CALACTINUS, a Greek rhetorician at 
Rome in the time of Augustus, a native 
of Cale Acte in Sicily.—8. CAECILIUS 
STATIUS, a Homan comic poet, the 
immediate predecessor of Terence, by birth 
an Insubrian Gaul, and a native of Milan. 
He died b.c. 168. We have the titles of 
40 of his dramas,? but only a few frag¬ 
ments of them are preserved. They 
belonged to the class of Palliatae , or 
adaptations of the works of Greek writers 
of the New Comedy. 

CAEClNA (-ae), the name of a family of 
the Etruscan city of Volaterrae, probably 
derived from the river Caocina, which 
flows by the town.—1. A. CAEClNA, 
whose cause Cicero pleaded in an action to 
recover property from which he had been 
ejected, b.c. 69.—2. A. CAEClNA, son of 
the preceding, published a libellous work 
against Caesar, and was in consequence 
sent into exile after the battle of Pliarsalia, 
b.c. 48. He afterwards joined the Pom¬ 
peians in Africa, and upon the defeat of the 
latter in 46, he surrendered to Caesar, who 
spared his life. Cicero wrote several letters 
to him.—3. A. CAEClNA VOLATER- 
RANUS helped Octavianus in his negotia¬ 
tions with Antony, b.c. 41.— 4. A.CAEClNA 
SEVERUS, was governor of Moeisa in 
a.d. 6, when he fought against the two 
Batos in the neighbouring provices of 
Dalmatia and Pannonia. In 16 he fought 
as the legate of Germanicus, against 
Arminius.—6. CAEClNA TUSCUS, son 
of Nero’s nurse, was made governor of 
Egypt by Nero. — 6. A. CAEClNA 
ALIENUS, was quaestor in Baetica in 
Spain at Nero’s death, and was one of the 
foremost in joining the party of Galba. He 
was rewarded by Galba with the command 
of a legion in Upper Germany; but, being 
detected in embezzling was prosecuted. 
Caecina, in revenge, joined Vitellius, and 
was sent into Italy with an army of 80,000 
men towards the end of 68. After ravaging 
the country of the Helvetii, he crossed the 
Alps by the pass of the Great St. Bernard, 
and laid siege to Placentia, from which he 
was repulsed by the troops of Otho, who 
had succeeded Galba. Subsequently he 
was joined bv Fabius Valens, another 
general of Vitellius, and their united forces 
gained a victory over Otho’s army at Bed- 


riacum. Vitellius having thus gained the 
throne, Caecina was made consul on the 1st 
of September, 69, and was shortly after¬ 
wards sent against Antonins Primus, the 
general of Vespasian. But he again 
proved a traitor, and espoused the cause of 
Vespasian. Some years afterwards (79), he 
conspired against Vespasian, and was slain 
by order of Titus. 

GAEClNUS (-i; Kauum), a river in 
Bruttium flowing into the Sinus Scylacius 
by the town CAECINUM. 

CAECUBUS AGER, a marshy district 
in Latium, bordering on the gulf of 
Amyclae close to Fundi, at one time cele¬ 
brated for its wine ( Gaecubvm ). 

CAECtJLUS, an ancient Italian hero, 
son of Vulcan, is said to have founded 
Pit ae neste. In the region of Praeneste 
there were two brother Depidii living as 
herdsmen. As their sister sat by the fire¬ 
side in their hut, a spark fell upon her lap, 
and she became the mother of Caeculus. 
The child grew up as a robber, and eventu¬ 
ally collected a number of shepherds and 
founded Praeneste. When a proof of his 
divine origin was demanded, Vulcan sent a 
flame of fire. 

CAELES or CAELlUS VTBENNA, the 
leader of an Etruscan army, is said to have 
come to Rome in the reign either of 
Romulus or of Tarquinius Priscus, and to 
have settled on the hill called after him the 
Caelian. 

CAELlUS or COELtUS. 1. ANTI¬ 
PATER. [Antipateb.]— 2. AURELI- 
ANUS. [Aubelt\nus.J —3. CALDUS. 
[Caldus.]— 4 . RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

CAELlUS or COELlUS MONS. 
[Roma.] 

CAENAE (-arum; Seim), a city of 
Mesopotamia, on the W. bank of the Tigris, 
opposite the mouth of the Lycus. 

CAENEUS (-eos or -ei), one of the 
Lapithae, son of Elatus, was originally a 
maiden named CAENIS, who was beloved 
by Poseidon, and was by this god changed 
into a man and rendered invulnerable. As 
a man he took part in the Argonautic 
expedition and the Calydonian hunt. In 
the battle between the Lapithae and the 
Centaurs at the marriage of Peirithous, he 
was buried by the Centaurs under a mass 
of trees, as they were unable to kill him, 
but he was changed into a bird. In the 
lower world Caeneus recovered his female 
form. 

CAENI or CAENlCI, a Thracian people 
between the Black Sea and the Panysus. 

CAENlNA (-ae), a town of the Sabines 
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in Latium, whose king Ac ion carried on the 
first war against Romo. 

CAENIS. [Caeneus.] 

CAEPlO, SERVlLlUS. 1. CN., consul 
b.c. 253, in the first Punic war, sailed with 
his colleague, (J. Sempronius Blaesus, to 
the eoiiob of Africa.—2. CN., curule aedilo 
207, praetor 205, and consul 203, when lie 
fought against Hannibal near Croton in 
the S. of Italy. He died in the pestilence 
in 174.—3. CN., son of No. 2, curnlo aedile 
170, praetor 174, with Spain as his pro¬ 
vince, and consul in 169.— 4 . Q., son of 
No. 3, consul 142, was adopted by Q. 
Fabius Maximus. [Maximus.]— 5. CN., 
son of No. 3, consul 141, and censor 125.— 
0. CN., son of No. 3, consul 140, carried on 
war against Viriathus in Lusitania, and 
induced two of the friends of Viriathus to 
murder the latter.—7. Q., son of No. (>, 
was consul 100. Ho was afterwards sent 
into Gallia Narbonensis to oppose the 
Cimbri, and was in 105 defeated by t.ho 
Cimbri, along with the consul Cn. Mallius 
or Manlius. 80,000 soldiers and 40,000 
cajup-followers are said to have perished. 
Shortly before this catastrophe he had 
sacked Tolosa, which had revolted to the 
Cimbri, and plundered a temple, for which 
his disaster was regarded as a punishment; 
and the proverb arose ‘ Aurum Tolosanum 
habet.' Caopio survived the battle, but 
10 years afterwards (95) ho was brought to 
trial by the tribune C. Norbanus on 
account of his misconduct in this war. lie 
was condemned and lived in exile at 
Smyrna.—8. Q., quaestor urbanus 100, 
opposed the lex frumentaria of Satnrninus. 
In 91 he opposed the measures of Drusus, 
and accused two of the most distinguished 
senators, M. Seaurus and L. Pliilippus. 
He fell in battle in the Social War, 90. 

CAEPIO, FANNlUS, conspired with 
Murena against Augustus B.c. 22, and was 
put to death. 

CAERE (Caerites, CaercLes, Caerctani: 
Cerveln), called by the Greeks AGYLLA 
('AyvAAa; Agyllina urbs } Verg. Aen. vii. 
662), a city in Etruria, W. of Veii, and 
about six miles from the coaBt. It was the 
capital of the cruel Mezenfcius, and one of 
the 12 Etruscan cities, with a territory 
extending apparently as far as the Tiber. 
In early times Caere waa allied with Rome; 
and when that city was taken by the Gauls, 
b.c. 390, Caere gave refuge to the Vestal 
virgins. In 353 Caere joined Tarquinii in 
making war against Rome, but was obliged 
to purchase a truce with Rome for 100 
years by the forfeiture of half of its 
territory, and received on]y41ie civitas sine 
suffragio, i.e. an incomplete Roman citizen- 

O.D. 


ship, without tlio privilege of electing or 
being elected. Caere sank in importance, 
but continued to exist till the 13th century, 
when part of the inhabitants removed to a 
site about three miles oil, on which they 
bestowed the same name (now Ceri) while 
the old town was distinguished by the title 
of Veins or Caere Veter e, corrupted into 
Ccrvetriy which is a small village. Here 
have been discovered, within tlio last few 
years, tlio tombs of the ancient Caere, many 
of them in a state of complete preservation. 

CAESAR, the name of a patrician 
family of the Julia gens, which traced its 
origin to lulus, the son of Aeneas. [Julia 
Gens.] The name was assumed by Augustus 
as the adopted son of the dictator C. 
Julius Caesar, and was by Augustus 
handed down to his adopted son Tiberius. 
It continued to be used by Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero, as members either by 
adoption or female descent of Caesar’s 
family. Though the family l^Kine extinct 
with Nero, succeeding eSp^ors still 
retained the name not only for - themselves 
(e.g. Imperator Caesar Domitianus Au¬ 
gustus), but also to mark the members of 
the reigning house. When Hadrian 
adopted Aelius Verus, he allowed him to 
take the title of Caesar; and from this 
time, while the title of Angustus continued 
to bo confined lo the reigning prince, that 
of Caesar was granted also to the second 
person in the state, heir presumptive to 
the throne, but not to other members of 
the imperial family. 

CAESAR, JULtUS. 1. SEX., praetor 
b.c. 208, with Sicily as his province.— 2. 
SEX., curule aedile, 165, whrti the Hecyra 
of Terence was exhibited at the Megalesian 
games, and consul 167. —3. L., consul 90, 
fought against the Socii, and in the courso 
of the sumo year proposed the Lex Julia 
de Civilate } which granted the citizenship 
to the Latins and the Socii who had 
remained faithful to Rome. Caesar was 
censor in 89 ; he belonged to the aristo- 
cratical party, and was put to death by 
Marius in 87. — 4. C., surnamed Strabo 
Vopiscus, brother of No. 3, was curule 
aedile 90, was a candidate for the consul¬ 
ship in 88, and was slain along with his 
brother by Marius in 87. Ho was one of 
the chief orators and poets of his age, and 
is one of the speakers in Cicero’s dialogue 
De Oratore. —5. L., son of No. 3, and 
uncle by his sister Julia of M. Antony the 
triumvir. He was consul 64, and belonged, 
like his father, to the aristocratical party. 
He deserted this party afterwards, was in 
Gaul in 62 as one of the legates of C. 
Caesar, and continued in Italy during the 
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civil war. After Caesar’s death (44) he 
sided with the senate in opposition to his 
uncle Antony, and was proscribed, but 
obtained his pardon through the influence 
of his sister Julia.—6. L., son of No. 5, 
usually distinguished from his father by 
the addition to his name of filins or 
adolescens. ITe joined Pompey on the 
hrealting out of tlie civil war in 49, and 
was sent by Pompey to Caesar with pro- 
l>osals of peace. In 4G he served as pro- 
uaestor to Cato in Utica, and after the 
eatli of Cato he surrendered to the 
dictator Caesar, and was shortly afterwards 
put to death, but probably not by the 
dictator’s orders.—7. C., the father of the 
dictator, was praetor, but in what year is 
uncertain, and died suddenly at Pisae in 
84. — 8 . SEX., brother of No. 7, cohbuI 91. 
— 9. C., the DICTATOR, son of No. 7 and 
of Aurelia, is usually considered to have 
been born in b.c. 100, but there are reasons 
for fixing the year of his birth in me. 10*2, 
since otherwise Caesar would have filled 
all the curule oflices two years before the 
legal period, and there is no mention that 
lie did so. JIo was taught in his boyhood 
by a tutor of Gallic birth named M. 
Antonins Gnipho, whose school of rhetoric 
Cicero'is said to have attended. Caesar 
was closely connected with the popular 
party by the marriage of his aunt Julia 
with Marius ; and in 83, though only 17 
years of age, he married Cornelia, the 
daughter of L. Cinna, the chief leader of 
the Marian party. Sulla commanded him 
to put away his wife, but he refused to 
obey him, and was consequently proscribed. 
He concealed himself for some time in the 
country of # the Sabines, till his friends 
obtained his pardon from Sulla, who is said 
to have observed, when they pleaded his 
youth, ‘ that that boy would some day or 
another be the ruin of the aristocracy, for 
that there were many Mariuses in him.’ 
Seeing that lia was not safe at Home, lie 
went to Asia, where lie served his first 
campaign under M. Minueius Thermus. 
He was sent by Minueius to Nicoinedcs in 
Bithynia to fetch tlio fleet, and after liis 
return, at the capturo of Mytilene (80), was 
rewarded with a civic crown for saving the 
life of a fellow-soldier. On the death of 
Sulla in 78, he returned to Rome, and in 
the following year gained renown as an 
orator, though lie did not win his case, 
by his prosecution of Cn. Dolabella on 
account of extortion in his province 
of Macedonia. To perfect himself 
in oratory, he resolved to study in 
Rhodes under Apollonius Molo, but on his 
voyage thither he was captured by pirates, 
and only obtained his liberty by a ransom 


of 50 talents. At Miletus he manned some 
vessels, overpowered tlio pirates, and con¬ 
ducted them as prisoners to Pergamum, 
where he crucified them, a punishment 
with which he had frequently threatened 
them in sport when lie was their prisoner. 
Ho then repaired to Rhodes, where he 
studied under Apollonius, and shortly 
afterwards returned to Rome. Ho was 
regarded as the rising man in the demo¬ 
cratic party; became quaestor in 68, and 
aedile in 65, when he spent enormous sums 
upon the public games and buildings. 
His liborality increased his favour 
with the people, but also caused him to 
contract large debts. He was said by 
many to have been concerned in Catiline’s 
conspiracy in 63, and the correct conclusion 
from the evidence is probably that both 
Caesar and Crassus were privy to it. In 
the course of this year (63), Caesar was 
elected Pontifex Maximus, defeating the 
other candidates, Q. Catulus and Servilius 
Isauricus. In 62 he was praetor; and the 
following year (61) ho went as propraetor 
into Further Spain, where he gained 
victories over the Lnsitanians. On his 
return to Rome, he became a candidate for 
the consulship, and was elected notwith¬ 
standing the etrenuous opposition of the 
aristocracy, who succeeded, however, in 
carrying the election of Bibulus as his 
colleague. After his election he formed 
that coalition with Pompey and M. Crassus, 
usually known by the name of the first 
triumvirate. (It was, however, a secret 
combination, not a recognised power.) 
Pompey had become estranged from the 
aristocracy, since the senate had opposed 
the ratification of his acts in Asia and an 
assignment ot lands which lie had promised 
to his veterans. Crassus, in consequence 
of his immense wealth, was one of the 
most powerful men at Rome, but was a 
personal enemy of Pompey. They wer*e 
reconciled by means of Caesar, and the 
three entered into an agreement to aid 
each other in political measures and in 
obtaining commands and provinces. In 59 
Caesar was consul, and being supported by 
Pompoy and Crassus he was able to carry 
all his measures. Bibulus could offer no 
effectual opposition, and, after making a 
vain attempt to resist Caesar, shut himself 
up in his own house, and did not appear 
again in public during his consulship, 
Caesar’s first measure was an agrarian law, 
by which the rich Campanian plain was 
divided among the poorer citizens. He 
next gained the favour of the oquites by 
relieving them from one-third of the sum 
which they had agreed to pay for the 
farming of the taxes in Asia. He then 
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obtained the confirmation of Pompey’s I campaign. Late in the summer ht invaded 


acts. Having thus gratified the people, the 
equites, and Pompey, ho was easily able to 
obtain for himself the provinces which ho 
wished. By a vote of the people, proposed 
by the tribune Vatinius, the provinces of 
Cisalpine Gaul and Ulyricum were granted 
to Caesar with three legions for five years; 
and the senate added to his government 
the province of Transalpine Gaul, with 
another legion, for five years also, as they 
saw that a bill would be proposed to the 
people for that purpose, if they did not 
grant the province themselves. Caesar 
had resolved to obtain an army, which he 
might attach to himself by victories and 
rewards. In the same year Caesar united 
himself more closely to Pompey by giving 
him his daughter Julia in marriage. 
During the next nine years he was occupied 
with the subjugation of Gaul.—In his first 
campaign (58) he conquered the Ilelvetii, 
who had emigrated from Switzerland with 
the intention of settling in Gaul, and ho 
defeated Ariovistus, a German king, who 
had taken possession of part of the terri¬ 
tories of the Aedui and Sequani.—In his 
second campaign (67) he carried on war 
with the Belgae, who dwelt in the NE. of 
Gaul between the Sequana (Seine) and the 
Rhine, and after a severe struggle com- 
pletely subdued them.—His third cam¬ 
paign in Gaul (66) did not begin till late in 
the year. Ho was detained some months 
in the N. of Italy by the state of affairs at 
Romo. At Luca (Lucca) he had inter¬ 
views with most of the leading men at 
Rome, among others with Pompey and 
CrassuB, who visited him in April. Ho 
made arrangements with them for the con¬ 
tinuance of their power; it was agreed 
between them that Crassus and Pompey 
should be the consuls for the following 
year, that Crassus should have the province 
of Syria, Pompey the two Spains, and that 
Caesar’s government, which would expire 
at the end of 64, should be prolonged for 
five years after that date. He then crossed 
the Alps, and reduced the Veneti and the 
other states in the NW. of Gaul, who had 
submitted to Crassus, Caesar’s legate, in the 
preceding year but who had now risen in arms 
against the Romans. Thus in three cam¬ 
paigns, Caesar subdued the whole of Gaul, 
though the people made several attempts 
to recover their independence.—In his 
fourth campaign (55) Caesar crossed the 
Rhine in order to strike terror into the 
Germans, but he only remained eighteen 
days on the further side of the river. It is 
impossible rightly to condone, as some 
historians have tried to do, his slaughter 
of the Usipetes and Tencteri in this 


Britain, but more with the view of obtain¬ 
ing some knowledge of the island than 
with the intention of permanent conquest. 
The places of his departure and landing 
are still subjects of dispute. It is on the 
whole most probable that Portusltius from 
which he sailed is Wissant , and that he 
landed at Romney. Another view makes 
him start from Boulogne and land at 
Pevensey. The tides could not have taken 
him, as was once thought, to Deal. Tho 
late period of tho year compelled him to 
return to Gaul after remaining only a 
short time in the island.—Caesar’s fifth 
campaign (54) was chiefly occupied with 
his second invasion of Britain. He landed 
in Britain at the same place as in the 
former year, defeated the Britons in several 
engagements, and crossed the Tamesis 
(Thames). The Britons submitted, and 
promised to pay an annual tribute; but 
their subjection was only nominal, for 
Caesar left no garrisons or forts behind 
him, and Britain remained nearly 100 
years longer independent of the Romans. 
In September of this year, Julia, Caesar’s 
only daughter and Pompey’s wife, died in 
childbirth.—In Caesar’s sixth campaign 
(53) several of the Gallic nations revolted, 
but Caesar soon compelled them to return 
to obedienee. The Treviri, who had 
revolted, had been supported by the 
Germans, and Caesar accordingly again 
crossed the Rhino, but made no permanent 
conquests on the further side of the river. 
—Caesar’s seventh campaign (52) was the 
most arduous of all. Almost all the nations 
of Gaul rose simultaneously in revolt, and 
tho supreme command was given to Ver- 
cingetorix, by far .the ablest general that 
Caesar had yet encountered. Caesar, after 
taking Avaricum (Bourgcs), sustained his 
only reverse in Auvergne, where he failed 
to take Gergovia; but he was successful in 
the famous siege of Alesia which ended in 
tho defeat of the Gauls and tho surrender 
of Vercingetorix. It is to be regretted that 
he did not sparo the life of the Gallic 
prince; but it must be remembered that 
such clemency was contrary to Roman 
custom.—Tho eighth and ninth campaigns 
(51, 50) were employed in the final sub¬ 
jugation of Gaul, which had entirely sub¬ 
mitted to Caesar by the middle of 50. 
Pompey, who was finding himself eclipsed 
by Caesar in popularity and power, joined 
again the aristocratieal party, which sought 
to deprive Caesar of his command, and to 
compel him to come to Rome as a private 
man to sue for the consulship. They would 
then have formally accused him, and 
Pompey was in the neighbourhood of the 
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city at the head of an army, the trial 
would have been a mockery, and his con¬ 
demnation would have been certain. 
Caesar offered to resign his command if 
Pompey would do the same; but the 
senate would not listen to any compromise. 
Accordingly, on the 1st of January, 49, the 
senate passed a resolution that Caesar 
should disband his army by a certain day, 
and that if he did not do so, he should be 
regarded as an enemy of the state. Two 
of the tribunes,M. Antemius and Q. Cassius, 
put their veto upon this resolution, but 
their opposition was set at nought, and 
they fled for refuge to Caesar’s camp. 
Under the plea of protecting the tribunes, 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon, which 
separated his province from Italy, and 
marched towards Rome. Pompey's troops 
deserted to his rival in crowds ; town after 
town in Italy opened its gates to Caesar. 
Meanwhile, Pompey, with the magistrates 
and senators, had fled from Rome to 
Capua, and on the J7th of March embarked 
at Brundusium for Greece. Caesar, after 
remaining a short time in Romo, set out 
for Spain, where Pompey’s legates, 
Afranius, Petreius, and Varro, commanded 
powerful armies. When these had sub¬ 
mitted he returned to Rome, where he had 
meantime been appointed dictator by the 
jjraetor M. Lepidus. He resigned the 
dictatorship at the end of eleven days, 
after holding the consular comitia, in 
which ho himself and P. Servilius Yatia 
Isauricus were elected consuls for the next 
year.—At the beginning of January, 48, 
Caesar crossed over to Greece, where 
Pompey had collected a formidable army. 
At first the campaign was in Pompey’s 
favour; Caesar was repulsed before Dyr- 
rliachium wdtli considerable loss, and was 
obliged to retreat towards Thessaly. In 
this country, on the plains of Pharsalus or 
Pharsalia, a decisive battle was fought 
between the two armies on the Otli of 
August, 48, in which Pompey was com¬ 
pletely defeated. Pompey fled to Egypt, 
pursued by Caesar, but he was murdered 
before Caesar arrived in the country. 
[Pompeius.) On his arrival in Egypt, 
Caesar became involved in a war, which 
gave the remains of the Pompeian party 
time to rally. This war, usually called the 
Alexandrine war, arose from the deter¬ 
mination of Caesar that Cleopatra should 
reign in common with her brother Ptolemy; 
and the war which thus broke out was not 
brought to a close till the latter end of 
March, 47. Caesar returned to Rome 
through Syria and Asia Minor, and on his 
march through Pontus attacked Phamaces, 
the son of Mithridates the Great, who had 
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assisted Pompey. He defeated Pharnaces 
near Zela with such ease, that he informed 
the senate of his victory by the words, 
Veni, vidi, viei. He reached Rome in 
September (47), was appointed consul for 
the following year, and before the end of 
September set sail for Africa, where Scipio 
and Cato had collected a large army. The 
war was ended by the defeat of the 
Pompeian army at the battle of Tliapsus, 
on the 6th of April, 46. Cato, unable to 
defend Utica, put an end to his own life. 
—Caesar returned to Rome in the latter 
end of July. He was now the undisputed 
master of the Roman world, but he used 
his victory with the greatest moderation. 
Unlike other conquerors in civil W’ars, he 
freely forgave all who had borne arms 
against him, and declared that he would 
make no difference between Pompeians 
and Caesarians. His clemency was one of 



the brightest features of his character. At 
Rome all parties seemed to vie in paying 
him honour : the dictatorship was bestowed 
on him for ten years, and the censorship, 
under the new title of Pracfcctus Morion , 
for three years. The most important of 
his measures this year (46) w as the reform¬ 
ation of the calendar. As the Roman year 
was now three months in advance of the 
real time, Caesar added ninety days to this 
year, and thus made the whole year consist 
of 445 days; and he guarded against a 
repetition of similar errors for the future 
by adapting the year to the sun’s course, 
adding ten days to the original 355 days of 
the year, and intercalating another day 
every fourth year. Caesar set out for 
Spain towards the end of the year, and 
brought the war to a close by the battle of 
Munda, on the 17th of March, 46, in wdiich 
the enemy were only defeated after a most 
obstinate resistance. Cn. Pompey was 
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killed shortly afterwards, but Sextus made 
good his escape. Caesar reached Home in 
September, and entered the city in 
triumph. He formed many wise plans, 
which he did not live to carry out—to 
frame a digest of all the Homan laws, to 
establish public libraries, to drain the 
Pomptine marshes, to enlarge the harbour 
of Ostia, to dig a canal through the isthmus 
of Corinth, and to protect the boundaries 
of the Roman empire against the Parthians 
and the barbarous tribes on the Danube. 
It is questionable whether he wished to 
assume the title of rex. It is not like 
Caesar's clear-sighted wisdom to have 
desired it. However that may be, Antony 
offered him the diadem in public on the 
festival of the Lupercalia (the 15th of 
February); the proposal was not well 
received by the people, and Caesar 
declined it.—But there were many who 
were impatient of his rule. The conspiracy 
against Caesar's life had been started by 
Cassius, a personal enemy of Caesar’s, and 
there were more than sixty persons privy 
to it. Many of these persons had been 
raised by Caesar to wealth and honour; 
and some of them, such as M. Brutus, 
lived with him on terms of the most 
intimate friendship. Caesar had many 
warnings of his approaching fate, but he 
disregarded them all, and fell by the 
daggers of his assassins on the Ides or 
15th of March, 44. At an appointed signal 
the conspirators surrounded him; Casca 
dealt the first blow, and the others quickly 
drew their swords and attacked him; 
Caesar at first defended himself, but when 
he saw that Brutus, his friend and favour¬ 
ite, had also drawn his sword, ho is said by 
some accounts to have exclaimed 1 Et tu 
Brute 1 * or in Greek ‘ Kai <rv t«kvov 1 ’ then 
to have pulled his toga over his face, and 
sunk pierced with wounds at the foot 
of Pompoy’B statue. Suetonius, however, 
who is the safest authority, expressly says 
that ho uttered no word during the struggle, 
and that the exclamation attributed to 
him is an invention.—Julius Caesar was 
perhaps the greatest man of antiquity. He 
was at one and the same time a general, a 
statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, an orator, a 
poet, and an historian. His main work as a 
statesman, to which all his efforts tended, 
was to reorganise the government of the 
state, which had been fitted for the control 
of Italy, but not for the rule of an empire. 
But he was not only a consummate states* 
man and general: during the whole of his 
busy life he found time for literary pur¬ 
suits. The purity of his Latin and the 
clearness of his style were celebrated by 
the ancients themselves, aud are con¬ 


spicuous in his Cormnentarii, which are 
the only works of his which have come 
down to us. They relate the history of the 
first seven years of the Gallic war in seven 
books, and the history of tho Civil war 
down to the beginning of the Alexandrine 
in three books. 

C. CAESAR and L. CAESAR, the sons 
of M. Vipsanius Agrippa and Julia, and the 
grandsons of Augustus. L. Caesar died at 
Massilia, on hia way to Spain, a.d. 2, and 
C. Caesar in Lycia, a.d. 4, of a wound 
which he had received in Armenia. 

CAESARAUGUSTA (-ae; Saragossa), 
more anciently SALDUBA, a town of the 
Edetani on the Iberus in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, colonised by Augustus, b.c. 27. 

CAESAREA (Kaiaraptia : Kai o-apevs’ 
Caesariensis), a name given to several cities 
of the Roman empire in honour of one or 
other of the Caesars.— 1 . C. ARGAEUM, 
formerly MAZACA, also EUSEBIA, stood 
upon Mount Argaeus, about the centre of 
Cappadocia. It was the capital of Cappa¬ 
docia, and when that country was made a 
Roman province by Tiberius (a.d. 18), 
it received the name of Caesarea.— 
2. C. PHILIPPI or PANEAS (. Banias ), 
a city of Palestine, at the S. foot of 
M. Hermon, on the Jordan, just below its 
source, built by Philip the tetrarch,B.c. 8. 
— 8 . C. PALAESTINAE, formerly STRA- 
TONIS TURRIS, a city of Palestine, on the 
sea-coast, just above the boundary line 
between Samaria and Galilee. It was 
surrounded with a wall and decorated with 
splendid buildings by Herod the Great 
(b.c. 13), who called it Caesarea, in honour 
of Augustus.—4. C. MAURETANIAE, 
formerly IOLA Zcrshell ), a Phoenician city 
on the N. coast of Africa, with a harbour, 
the residence of King Juba, who named it 
Caesarea, in honour of Augustus. 

CAESARlON (-onis), son of C. Julius 
Caesar and of Cleopatra, originally called 
Ptolemaeus as an Egyptian prince, was 
bom b.c. 47. After the death of his 
mother in 80 he was executed by order of 
Augustus. 

CAESARODUNUM (-i; Tours), chief 
town of the Tur5nes or Turoni, subse- 
quentlv called TURONI, on the Liger 
(Loire), in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

CAESAROMAGUS. 1 . (Beauvais), 
chief town of the Bellovaci in Gallia 
Belgica.—2. ( Chelmsford ), a town of the 
Trinobantes in Britain. 

CAESENA (-ae ; Cessna ), a town in 
Gallia Cispadana on the Via Aemilia not 
far from the Rubico. 

CAESlA SILVA (HiUemwald), a forest 
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in Germany between tlie Lippe and the 
Yssel. 

M. CAESONlUS, a judex at the trial of 
Oppianicus for the murder of Cluentius, 
b.c. 74, and aedile with Cicero in 69. 

CAlCUS (-i; Bakir ), a river of Mysia, 
rising in M. Temnus and flowing past 
Pergamum into the Cumaean Gulf. 

CAIETA (-ae; adj. Caietanus : Gaeta ), 
a town in Latium on the borders of Cam¬ 
pania, 40 stadia S. of Formiae, situated on 
a promontory of the same name and on a 
bay of the sea called after it SINUS 
CAIETANUS. It was said to have 
derived its name from Caieta, the nurse 
of Aeneas, who, according to some tradi¬ 
tions, was buried at this place. 

CALABRIA (Calabri), the peninsula in 
the SE. of Italy, extending from Tarentum 
to the Prom. lapygium, formed part of 
AruLiA. 

CALACTA (-ac ; KaAij : Caronia ), 
a town on the N. coast of Sicily, founded 
by Ducctius, a chief of the Sicels, about 
b.c. 447. 

CALAGURRIS (-is; Galahoira), a town 
of the Yascones and a Roman municipiuin 
in Hispania Tarraconcnsis near the Iberus, 
memorable for its adherence to Sertorius 
and for its siege by Pompey and his 
generals, b.c. 71. It was the birthplace of 
Quintilian. 

CALAIS, brother of Zetes. [Zeteb.] 

CALAMIS (-is), a famous sculptor of 
Athens about 470 b.c. He was the repre¬ 
sentative of the Ionic-Attic school in the 
first half of the fifth century. None of his 
work survives, but it is possible that the 
terra cotta of Hermes Crioplioros, now in 
the British Museum, is a copy from the 
statue by Calamis. 

CALANUS (-i), an Indian gymnosophist, 
followed Alexander the Great from India, 
and having been taken ill, burnt himself 
alive in the presence of the Macedonians, 
three months before the death of Alexander, 
which he had foretold. 

CALATiA (-ae; adj. Calatlnus). 1. 

( Galaeee), a town in Campania on the 
Appia Via between Capua and Beneventum, 
colonised by Juliua Caesar with his veterans. 
•—2 ( Oaiaesa), a town of Samnium. 

CALATINUS, A. ATILlUS, consul b.c. 
258, in the first Punic war; second time, 
254, when he took Panormus; and dictator, 
249, when he again carried on the war in 
Sicily, the first instance of a dictator com¬ 
manding an army out of Italy. 

CAIjAUR£A-XA (-ae ; Poro), a small 
island in the Saronic gulf off tne coast of 


Argolis and opposite Troczen, with a 
temple of Poseidon, which was regarded 
as an asylum. Hither Demosthenes fled 
to escape Antipater, and here he took 
poison, b.c. 822. 

CALBIS {Dalian), a river of Caria, 
which rises in M. Cadmus, above Cibyra, 
and falls into the sea opposite to Rhodes. 

CALCHAS (-antis; KaAx a «)» son 
Thestor of Mycenae, the wisest soothsayer 
among the Greeks at Troy, foretefld the 
length of the Trojan war, explained the 
cause of the pestilence which reigned in 
the Greek army, and advised the Greeks 
to build the wooden horso. An oracle had 
declared that Calchas should die if ho met 
with a soothsayer superior to himself; and 
this came to pass at Claros, near Colophon, 
for here Calchas met the soothsayer 
Mopsus, who predicted things which 
Calchas could not. Thereupon Calchas 
died of grief. 

CALDUS, C. CAFjTjTUS. 1. Tribune 
of the plebs B.c. 107, and consul 94. In 
the civil war he joined the party of Marius. 
—2. Grandson of the preceding, was 
Cicero’s quaestor in Cilicia. 

CALE {Oporto), a port-town of the 
Callaeci in Hispania Tarraconensis at the 
mouth of the Durius. From Porto Gale 
the name of the country Portugal is sup¬ 
posed to have come. 

CALE ACTE. [Calacta.] 

CALEDONIA. [Britannia.] 

CALENUS, Q. FUFlUS, tribune of the 
plebs, b.c. 61, when ho succeeded in saving 
P. Clodius from condemnation for his 
violation of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. 
In 59 he was praetor, and from this time 
appears as an active partisan of Caesar. 
After Caesar’s death (44) Culenus joined 
M. Antony, and had the command of 
Antony’s legions in tho N. of Italy. He 
died in 41. 

CALES ( Ualabli ), a river of Bifchynia. 

CALES (-is, usually Pi. Cales -ium: 
Calenus : Calvi), chief town of Caleni, an 
Ausonian people in Campania, on the Via 
Latina, said to have been founded by 
Calais, son of Boreas, and therefore called 
Thrcicia by the poets. Cales was taken 
and colonised by the Romans, B.c. 335. It 
was famous for its wine. 

CALETES or -I, a people inBelgic Gaul 
near the mouth of the Seine, whose name 
is preserved in Oaux; their capital was 
Juliobona. 

CALlDlUS. 1. Q., praetor 79, and had 
the government of one of the Spains, and 
on his return was accused by Q. Lorrius, 
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and condemned.—2. M., son of the pre¬ 
ceding. On the breaking out of the civil 
war, 49, he joined Caesar, who placed him 
over Gallia Togata, where he died in 48. 

CALIGULA, Roman emperor, a.d. 37-41, 
son of Germanicua and Agrippina, was 
born a.d. 12, and was brought up among 
the legions in Germany. His real name 
was Gains (or Caius ) Caesar , and he was 
also called Gains by his contemporaries: 
Caligula was a surname given him by the 
soldiers from his wearing in his boyhood 
small caligae , or soldier’s boots. He 
gained the favour of Tiberius, who held 
out to him hopes of the succession. On 
the death of Tiberius (37), which was either 
caused or accelerated by him, he succeeded 
to the throne. He was saluted by the 
people with the greatest enthusiasm as the 
son of Germanicus, and his reign began 
well. He released all the state-prisoners 
of Tiberius, and promised the senate to 
govern according to the laws. But at the 
end of eight months ho became suddenly 
changed. He had a serious illness, and it 
is likely that the vices and cruelties which 
disgraced his after life were partly due to 
madness. He put to death Tiberius, the 
grandson of his predecessor, compelled his 
grandmother Antonia and other members 
of his family to make away with them¬ 
selves, often caused persons of both sexes 
and of all ages to be tortured to death for 
hia amusement while taking his meals, and 
on one occasion, during the exhibition of 
the games in the Circus, he ordered a great 
number of the spectators to be seized, and 
to be thrown before the wild boasts, lie 
even considered himself a god, built a 
temple to himself as Jupiter Latiaris, and 
appointed priests to attend to his worship. 
He sometimes officiated as his own priest, 
making his horse Incitatus, which he 
afterwards raised to the consulship, Iub 
colleague. He constructed a bridge of 
boats between Baiao and Puteoli, a dis¬ 
tance of about three miles, and after 
covering it with earth lie built houses upon 
it. When it was finished, ho gave a ban¬ 
quet in the middle of the bridge, and 
concluded the entertainment by throwing 
numbers of the guests into the sea. With 
his troops he advanced to the ocean, as if 
intending to cross over into Britain; he 
drew them up in battle array, and then 
gave them the signal—to collect shells, 
which he called the spoils of conquered 
Ocean. The Roman world at length grew 
tired of ‘his rule. Four months after his 
return to the city, on the 24th of January, 
41, he was murdered by Cassius Chaerea, 
tribune of a praetorian cohort, Cornelius 
Sabinus. and others. 


CALLAlCI, CALLAECI. [Gallaeci.] 

CALLATEBUS (-i), a city of Lydia 
between Colossae and Sardis. 

CALLATIS (-is: Mangalia ), a town of 
Moesia, on the Black Sea. 

CALLEVA (-ae : Silchester) ) a town of 
Britain, 22 Roman miles from Yenta Bel- 
garum (Winchester.) It is remarkable as 
the best preserved Roman town in the 
north of Europe. 

CALLlAS and IIIPPONICUS. a wealth, 
Athenian family. They were Hereditary 
torch-bearers at the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and claimed descent from Triptolcmus. 
1. IIIPPONICUS acquired a large fortune 
by fraudulently making use of the infor 
mation he had received from Solon re¬ 
specting the introduction of his tmouxfaia, 
b.c. 591.— 2. OALLIA S, son of Phaenippus, 
an opponent of Pisislratus, and a con¬ 
queror at the Olympic and Pythian games. 
—3. HIPPON1CUS, surnamed Ammon, 
son of No. 2.-4. CALLlAS, son of No. 3, 
fought at the battle of Marathon, 490. 
He concluded a peace with Sparta in 445 
B.C., and afterwards went to Susa and 
concluded a peace with Artaxerxes also. 
On his return to Athens, he was accused of 
having taken bribes, and was condemned 
to a fine of 50 talents.—5. H1PPONICUS, 
son of No. 4, one of the Athenian generals 
in their incursion into the territory of 
Tanagra, 420, also commanded at the 
battle of Delium, 424, where he was killed. 
It was his divorced wife, and not his widow, 
whom Pericles married. His daughter 
Ilipparete was married to Alcibiades, with 
a dowry of 10 talents; another daughter 
was married to Theodorns, and became 
the mother of Isocrates the orator.— 6. 
CALLlAS, son of No. 5, by the lady who 
married Pericles, mentioned in Plato's 
Protagoras and Xenophon’s Banquet. In 
400 he was engaged in the attempt to 
crush Andocidos. In 392 he commanded 
the Athenian heavy-armed troops, when 
Iphicrates defeated the Spartans; and in 
371 ho was one of tho envoys empowered 
to negotiate peace between Athens and 
Sparta, called ‘ the peace of Callias,’ which 
was followed by the war between Sparta 
and Thebes. 

CALLlAS. 1. A wealthy Athenian, who, 
on condition of marrying Cimon’s sister, 
Elpiniee, paid for him the fine of 60 talents 
which had been imposed on Miltiades.—2. 
Tyrant of Chalois in Euboea, and the rival 
of Plutarch us, tyrant of Eretria. He was 
defeated by the Athenians under Phocion, 
B.c. 350, and thereupon betook himself to 
the Macedonian court; but as he could 
not obtain aid from Philip, he formed an 
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alliance with the Athenians, and obtained 
the supremacy in the island. 

CALLICRATES (-is), an Achaean, 
exerted all his influence in favour of the 
Romans. On the conquest of Macedonia 
by the Romans, B.c. 168, Callicrates 
pointed out 1,000 Achaeans, as having 
favoured the cause of Perseus, who were 
taken to Rome; and among them was the 
historian Polybius. Callicrates died at 
Rhodes, 149. 

CALLlCRATlDAS (-ae), a Spartan, 
succeeded Lysander as admiral of the Lace¬ 
daemonian fleet, b.c. 406, took Methymna, 
and shut up Conon in Mytilene; but the 
Athenians sent out a fleet of 150 sail, and 
defeated Callicratidas off the Arginusac. 
Callicratidas fell in the battle. 

CALLICULA MONS, the ridge in Cam¬ 
pania, which separates the plain called 
‘ Ager Falernus ’ on the north of the Vol- 
turnus from the country about Allifae, and 
is continued in Mount Tifata. 

CALLIDR0MUS or -UM (-i), part of the 
range of Mount Oeta, near Thermopylae. 

C ALLIFAE (-arum), a town in Samnium, 
perhaps in the territory of Allifae. 

CALLIMACHUS (-i). 1. The Athenian 
polemarch, commanded the right wing at 
Maiathon, where he was slain, after be¬ 
having with much gallantry, b.c. 490. 
This is the last recorded instance of the 
polemarch performing the military duties 
which his name implies.— 2. A celebrated 
Alexandrine poet, w as a native of Cyronc 
in Africa, and a descendant of the Battia- 
dae, whence he is sometimes calk'd BattT- 
adcs. He lived at Alexandria in the reigns 
of Ptolemy Philadolphus and Euergetes, 
and was chief librarian of tho famous 
library of Alexandria, from about b.c. 260 
until his death about 240. lie is said to 
have written 800 works, in prose and in 
verse, on an infinite variety of subjects, 
but of these we possess only some of his 
poems, which are characterised rather by 
labour and learning than by real poetical 
genius. Hence Ovid (Am.i. 16, 14) says of 
Callimachus, Quamvis ingen io non valet, 
arte valet.— 3. A sculptor, probably of 
Athens, who lived about 420 b.c., and is 
said to have invented tho Corinthian 
column. Among his works was tho golden 
chandelier in the Ereclitheum, with a 
bronze palm-tree above to draw off the 
smoke, and a statue of Hera at Plataea. 

CALLIMEDON (-ontis), surnamed 6 
Kapa/9os, one of the orators at Athens in 
the Macedonian interest, and a friend of 
Phocion, condemned to death by the 
Athenians in his absence, B.C. 317. 


CALLlNUS (-i), of Ephesus, the earliest 
Greek elegiac poet, probably lived about 
b.c. 700. 

CALLIOPE. [Musae.] 

CALLlPHON (-ontis), a Greek philoso¬ 
pher, is condemned by Cicero as making 
the chief good of man to consist in a union 
of virtue ( honcstas) and bodily pleasure 
( voluptas ). 

CALLIPOLIS (-is). 1. ( Gallipoli ), a 
Greek town on a rocky peninsula on the 
Tarentine gulf in Calabria.—2. A town on 
the E. coast of Sicily not far from Aetna. 
—3. {Gallipoli), a town in tho Thracian 
Chersonese opposite Lampsacus.- 4 . A 
town in Paeonia between the Strymon and 
the Axius.—5. See Callium. 

CALLIRRHOE (-es). 1. Daughter of 
Oceanus, wife of Chrysaor, and mother of 
Geryonos and Echidna.—2. Daughter of 
Achelous and wife of Alenin con, induced 
her husband to procure her the pepltis 
and necklace of Harmonia, by which she 
caused his death. [Alomar on.] — 3. 
Daughter of Scamander, wife of Tros, and 
mother of Ilus and Ganymedes. 
CALLIRRHOE. [Athenaf..] 

CALLISTHENES (KaAAurOenjr), of 
Olynthus, a relation and a pupil of Aris¬ 
totle, accompanied Alexander the Great to 
Asia. He expressed his indignation at 
Alexander’s adoption of Oriental customs. 
He thus rendered himself so obnoxious to 
the king, that he was accused of being 
privy to the plot of Hermolaus to assas¬ 
sinate Alexander, and was put to death. 

CALLISTO (-us, acc.-o), an Arcadian 
njmph, hence called Nonacrina virgo from 
Nonacris, a mountain in Arcadia, was 
a daughter of Lyeaon and a companion of 
Artemis in the cliasc. She was beloved by 
Zeus, who changed her into a she-hear 
that she might escape from Hera. But 
Hera learnt the truth, and caused Artemis 
to slay Callisto. Zeus placed Callisto 
among the stars under the name of Arctos , 
or the Bear. Abcas was her son by Zous. 
Callisto seems to have been a bcar-goddesa 
in the primitive worship of Arcadia. 

CALLISTRATiA (-ae), a town in Paph- 
lagonia, on the coast of the Euxine. 

CALLISTRATUS (-i), an Athenian 
orator, son of Callicrates of Aphidna. His 
speech on the affair of Oropus, b.c. 866, is 
said to have incited Demosthenes to de¬ 
vote himself to oratory. Callistratus was 
condemned to death by the Athenians in 
3GI, on account of the.loss of Oropus, and 
went into banishment to Methone in Mace¬ 
donia. He ultimately returned to Athens, 
and was put to death. 
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CALLISTUS, C. JULIUS 

CALLISTUS, C. JfJLlUS. a freedman 
of Caligula, influential in the reigns of 
Caligula and Claudius. 

CALLlUM (-i), called CALLIPOLIS by 
Livy, a town in Aetolia in the valley of 
the Spercheus, SW. of Hypata. 

CALLIXftNUS (-i), the leader in the 
prosecution of the Athenian generals who 
had conquered at Arginusae, b.c. 406. 
Not long after the execution of the generals, 
the Athenians repented of their unjust 
sentence, and prosecuted Callixenus, but 
he escaped from Athens. Under the am¬ 
nesty in 403, Clalixenus returned to 
Athens, but no man would give him either 
water or fire, and ho starved himself, and 
perished miserably of hunger. 

CALOR. 1. A river in Samnium, flows 
past Beneventum and falls into the Vul¬ 
turous. Here Gracchus defeated Hanno 
b.c. 214.-- 2. A. river in Lueania, falls into 
the Silarus. 

CALPE.l, (-os : Gibraltar), a mountain in 
the S. of Spain on the Straits between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. This and 
M. Abyla opposite to it on the African 
coast, were called the Pillars of Hercules. 
—2. ( Kirpch ), a river, promontory, and 
town on the coast of Bitliynia. 

CALPURNlA, daughter of L. Cal- 
purnius Piso, consul n.c. 68, and last wife 
of the dictator Caesar, to whom she was 
married in 09. 

CALPURNlA GENS, plebeian, pre¬ 
tended lo be descended from Calpus, a son 
of Nmna. It. was divided into the families 
of Bebtia, Bibulus, Flamma, and Piso. 

T. CALrURNlUS SICULUS, a poet 
of Nero’s reign and imitator of Virgil. Of 
Ins writings we have seven Eclogues and 
the Aetna. 

CALVENTlUS, an Insubrinu Gaul, of 
the town of Placentia, whose daughter 
married L. Tiso, the father of L. Piso 
Caesoninus, consul b.c. 68. In his speech 
against the latter Cicero calls him Cacsoni- 
nus Semiplaccnthms Calventius. 

CALVlNUS, DOMlTlUS. 1. CN., cu- 
rule aedile, B.c. 299, consul 283, and dic¬ 
tator and censor 280. In his consulship 
he, together with his colleague Dolabella, 
defeated the Gauls and Etruscans, and 
hence received the surname Maximus .— 
2. CN., tribune of the plobs, 69, when ho I 
supported Bibulus against Caesar, praetor | 
66, and consul 63, through the influence of 
Pompey. In the civil war he joined Caesar. 
After Caesar’s death (44) he fought under 
Octavian and Antony against the republi¬ 
cans. In 40 he was consul a second time, 
and in 39 wont as proconsul to Spain. 


CALVlNUS, L. SEXTlUS, consul b.c. 
124, defeated the Salluvii and other people 
in Transalpine Gaul; in 123 founded the 
colony of Aquae Sextiae ( Aix ). 

CALVlNUS, T. VETURlUS, twice 
consul B.c. 334 and 321. In his second 
consulship he and his colleague Sp. Pos- 
tuminus Albinus were defeated by the 
Sabines at Caudium. For details see 
Albinus, No. 8. 

CALYCADNUS (-i: Gok-su), a river of 
Cilicia Tracheia, which rises in Isauria. 
It is navigable as far as Seleucia. 

CALYDNAE (-arum), a group of small 
islands off the coast of Troas, N. of 
Tenedos. 

CALEDON (-onis: KaXvSwi': Kurtaga), 
an ancieub town of Aetolia on the Evenus 
in the land of the Curetes. In the moun¬ 
tains in the neighbourhood took place the 
famous hunt of the Calydonian boar. 
[Meleager.] Tho inhabitants were re¬ 
moved by Augustus to Nicopolis. 

CALYMNA(-ae: KaXvuva: Kalymvos ), 
an island off the coast of Caria, betweeu 
Leros and Cos. 

CALYNDA (-ae : Ka\w&a : Doloman), a 
city of Caria, E. of Caunus, and 60 stadia 
(Rix gcog. miles) from the sea. 

CALYPSO (-us, au. o: Ka\v\f/u>), daughter 
of Oceanua and Tetliys, or, according to 
Homer, of Atlas, was a nymph inhabiting 
| the island of Ogygia, on which Odysseus 
was shipwrecked. Calypso loved him, and 
promised him immortality if he would 
remain with her. Odysseus refused, and 
after she had detained him seven years, 
the gods compelled her to allow him to 
continue his journey homewards. 

CAM ARiNA (-ae : Oamcrina ), a town on 
the S. coast of Sicily, at the mouth of the 
Hipparis, founded by Syracuse, b.c. 699. 
It attempted to throw off the yoke of 
Syracuse and was destroyed b.c. 652; re¬ 
colonised in 495, and destroyed by Gelon 
ten years later ; a third time colonised 461; 
suffered severely from the ravages of the 
Carthaginians under Himilco 406, and in 
the wars of Agathocles. In the 1st Punic 
war it was taken by the Romans, and most 
of tho inhabitants sold as slaves. In the 
neighbourhood was a marsh, which the 
inhabitants drained contrary to the com¬ 
mand of an oracle, and thus opened a way 
to their enemies to take the town: hence 
arose tho proverb Mn Ka/xa/uVai/, ns 

moveas Camarinam . 

CAMBORITUM (prob. Cambridge or 
Granchester), a town in Britain ou the 
road from Camulodunum ( Colchester ) to 
Lindum {Lincoln). 
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CAMBtfNI MONTES, the mountain* 
which separate Macedonia and Thessaly. 

CAMBYSES (-is; Ka/u/Jvorjf). 1. Father 
of Cyrus the Great.— 2. Second king of 
Persia, succeeded his father Cyras, and 
reigned B.c. 629-622. In 626 he conquered 
Egypt; but failed in his expedition against 
Aethiopia. On his return to Memphis he 
treated the Egyptians with great cruelty; 
he insulted their religion, and slew their 
god Apis with his own hands. He caused 
his own brother Smerdis to be murdered ; 
but a Magian personated the deceased 
prince, and set up a claim to the throne. 
[Siterdis.J Cambyses forthwith set out 
from Egypt against this pretender, but 
died in Syria, of an accidental wound, 622. 

CAMBYSES (-is : Iora) % a river of Iberia 
and Albania (in the Caucasus) which, after 
uniting with the Alazon, falls into the 
Cyrus. 

CAMENAE, also called Gasmonae , Car- 
menae. The name is connected with 
carmen , a ‘ prophecy.’ The Camenae were 
water nymphs at whose spring was an 
oracle, and they belonged to the religion of 
ancient Italy. Their sacred spring at 
Rome was near the Porta Capena, where, 
it was said, Numa had dedicated spring 
and grove. Their worship was replaced by 
the Greek worship of the Muses, who were 
identified with them. 

CAMERlA, an ancient town of Latlum, 
conquered by Tarquinius Priscus. 

CAmErTNUM or CAMARlNUM, more 
anciently CAMERS ( (Jamerino ), a town in 
Umbria on the borders of Piceuurn, an ally 
of the Romans against the Etruscans, 
b.o. 808, also an ally of the Romans in the 
2nd Punic war. 

CAMERINUS, the name of a patrioian 
family of the Sulpicia gens, the members 
of which frequently held the consulship in 
the early times of the republic. 

CAMERINUS, a Roman poet, contem¬ 
porary with Ovid, wrote a poem on the 
capture of Troy by Hercules. 

CAMERS, legendary founder of the old 
Latin town Amyclae: Virgil introduces him 
as an ally of Tumus. 

CAMICUS (-i), am ancient town of the 
Sicani, near Agrigentum, to the NE. on 
the S. coast of Sicily on a river of the same 
name, said to have been built by Daedalus 
for Cocolus the Sicani an king, who when 
Minos came in pursuit of Daedalus put 
him to death. To revenge the death of 
Minos the Cretans besieged Camions in 
vain for five years. 

CAMILLA, daughter of king Metabus 
q! the Volacian town of Drive mum, was 


one of the swift-footed servants of Diana, 
accustomed to the chase and to war. She 
helped Tumus against Aeneas, and was 
killed by Aruns. 

CAMILLUS, FttRlUS. 1. M., one of 
the heroes of the Roman republic. He 
was censor b.o. 403, consular tribune for 
the first time in 401, and for the second 
time in 893. In 396 he was dictator, when 
he gained a victory over the Falisoans and 
Fidenates, took Veii, and entered Rome in 
triumph In 394 he was consular tribune 
for the third time, and reduced the Fali- 
scans. The story of the schoolmaster who 
attempted to betray the town of Falerii to 
Camillus, belongs to this campaign. In 
391, Camillus was accused of having made 
an unfair distribution of the booty of Veii, 
and went voluntarily into exile at Ardea. 
Next year (390) the Gauls took Rome, and 
laid siege to Ardea. According to the 
mythical traditions (see below), the Romans 
in the Capitol recalled Camillus, having 
appointed him dictator in his absence. 
Camillus hastily collected on army, attacked 
the Gauls, and defeated them completely, 
having appeared on the scene just as the 
Romans were weighing out gold to their 
conquerors. [Brennus.] In 389 Camillus 
was dictator a third time, and defeated the 
Volscians, Aequians, and other nations. 
In 386 he was consular tribune for the 
fourth, in 884 for the fifth, and in 881 for 
the sixth time. In 368 he was appointed 
dictator a fourth time to resist the roga¬ 
tions of C. LiciniuB Stolo. Next year, 367, 
he was dictator a fifth time, and though 80 
years of age he completely defeated the 
Gauls. He died of the pestilence, 865. 
These legends of Camillus are late inven¬ 
tions for the glorification of the house of 
the Furii, from whose archives they were 
adopted by historians. We have the truer 
account in Polybius, that the Gauls on 
their own terms restored the town to the 
Romans, and retired unmolested with their 
gold and their plunder, having heard of an 
attack by the Yeneti on their own country. 
—2. SP., son of No. 1, first praetor 367.— 
3. L., also son of No. 1, was dictator 360 in 
order to hold the comitia, and consul 349, 
when he defeated the Gauls.— 4 . L., son of 
No. 2, consul 338, when he took Tibur, and 
in conjunction with his colleague Maenius 
completed the subjugation of Latium, for 
which he was honoured with a triumph and 
an equestrian statue in the Forum. In 
325 he was consul a second time.—6. M., 
proconsul of Africa in the reign of Tiberius, 
defeated the Numidian TacfarinaB, a.d. 17. 
—6. M., sumamed Scbibonianus, consul 
a.d. 32, under Tiberius. At the beginning 
of the reign of Claudius he was legate of 
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Dalmatia, where he revolted, but vu con¬ 
quered, 42, sent into exile, and died 08 . 

CAMIRUS (-i), on the W. coast of the 
island of Rhodes, founded by Camirus, son 
of Cercaphus and Cydippe, and the prin¬ 
cipal town in the island before the founda¬ 
tion of Rhodes. It was the birthplace of 
the poet Peisander. 

CAMPANIA (-ae), a district of Italy, the 
name of which is probably (like that of 
Capua) connected with campus ‘ a plain,’ 
was bounded on the NW. by Latiuin, N. 
and E. by Samnium, SE. by Lucania, and 
S. and SW. by the Tyrrhenian sea. It 
was separated from Latium by the river 
Liris, and from Lucania at a later time by 
the river Silarus, though in the time of 
Augustus it did not extend further S. than 
the promontory of Minerva. Campania is 
a volcanic country, to which circumstance 
it was mainly indebted for its extraordinary 
fertility. It was the favourite retreat in 
summer of the Roman nobles, whose villas 
studded a considerable part of its coast, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Baiae. 
The principal river was the Vultuhnus : 
the minor rivers were tho Liris, Savo, 
Clanius, Sebetiius, Sarnus, and Silarus. 
The chief lakes were Lucrinub, Acherusia, 
Avernus, and Literna, most of them 
craters of extinct volcanos.—The earliest 
inhabitants of the country were the 
Ausones and Osci or Opici, whence the 
older Greek name for tho country was 
‘Oitikij. They were subsequently conquered 
by the Etruscans, who became the masters 
of almost all the country, with a confedera¬ 
tion of twelve cities, the chief of which was 
Capua or Volturnum. In the time of the 
Romans we find three distinct peoples, 
besides tho Greek population of Cumae : 1. 
The Campani y properly so called, a mixed 
race, consisting of Etruscans and the 
original inhabitants of the country, dwell¬ 
ing along the coast from Sinuessa to 
Paestum. They were the ruling race : their 
history is given under Capua, their chief 
city. 2. Sidicxni, an Ausonian people, in 
the NW. of the country on the borders of 
Samnium. 8 . Picentini in the SE. of the 
country. 

CAMPI RAUDll, a plain in the N. of 
Italy near Vercellae, where Marius and 
Catulus defeated the Cimbri, b.c. 101. 

CAMPI YETERES, in Lucania, the 
scene of tho death of Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus b.c. 212. Some take its position 
to be marked by Vietri a little W. of 
Pot&nea. 

CAMPUS MARTlUS. [Roma.] 
CAMULODUNUM, or CAMALODO- 
NUM (Colchester) t chief town of the 


Trinoban ten in Britain, named from 
CAMULUS, the Celtic Mars. A Roman 
colony was established here in the reign 
of Claudius. It was sacked in the insur¬ 
rection of Boudicca; but afterwards be¬ 
came the civil capital of Roman Britain, 
while Eboracum was the military centre. 
Eventually, however, its importance 
diminished, as that of Eboracum increased. 

CANACE (-es), daughter of Aeolus and 
Enarete, had several children by Poseidon. 
She entertained an unnatural love for her 
brother, Macareus, and was forced by her 
father to kill herself. 

CANDACE (-es), a queen of tho Aethio- 
pions of Meroe, invaded Egypt B.c. 22, but 
was driven back and defcatod by Petronius, 
the Roman governor of Egypt. Her name 
seems to have been common to queens of 
Aethiopia. 

CANDAULES (-is), also called Myrsilus, 
last Heraclid king of Lydia. He boasted of 
his wife’s beauty, and nllowed Gyges to see 
her unveiled. His wife, in anger, persuaded 
Gyges to kill her husband. 

CANDAVlA, CANDAVll MONTES, the 
mountains separating Illyricum from Mace¬ 
donia, across which the Via Egnatia ran. 

CANE or CANAE ( Karadagh ), a pro¬ 
montory and town in Aeolis between 
Atarneus and Pitane, opposite the S. 
extremity of Lesbos. 

CANENS, a nymph wedded to Picus. 
When Circe in jealousy changed Picus to 
a bird [Picus], Canens after a vain search 
for her husband sank in the Tiber, whence 
her song was heard floating in tho air. 
CANICULA. [Canis.] 

CANlDlA, whoso real name was Gra- 
tidia, was a Neapolitan courtesan beloved 
by Horace ; but when she deserted him, he 
revenged himself by holding her up to con¬ 
tempt as a sorceress. 

CANIS (KvW), the constellation of the 
Great Dog. The most important star in 
this constellation was specially named 
Canis or Canicula^ and also Sirius. About 
b.c. 400 the heliacal rising of Sirius at 
Athens, corresponding with the entrance of 
the sun into the sign Leo, marked the 
hottest season of the year, and this obser¬ 
vation being taken on trust by the Romans, 
without considering whether it suited their 
nge and country, the Dies Canicularcs 
became proverbial among them, as the Dog 
Days are among ourselves.—The con¬ 
stellation of the Little Dog was called 
Procyon (npofevW), literally translated 
Antecanis, because in Greece this constella¬ 
tion rises heliacally before the Great Dog. 
When Bootes was regarded as Icarius 
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[Abctos] , Procyon became Maera, the dog 
of Icarius. 

CANNAE (-arum; adj, Cannensis: 
Canne ), a village in Apulia, NE. of Canu- 
sium, situated in an extensive plain E. of 
the Aufidus and N. of the small river 
Vergellus, memorable for the defeat of the 
Romans by Hannibal, B.c. 21G. 

CANNINEFATES. JBatavi.] 
CANOBUS or CANOPUS (-i; Kd^ot 
or K a.v(airoi) 1 according to Grecian story, the 
helmsman of Menelaus, who on his return 
from Troy died in Egypt, and was buried 
on the site of Canobus, which derived its 
name from him. 

CANOBUS or CANOPUS, an important 
city on the coast of Lower Egypt, near the 
W.-most mouth of the Nile, which was 
hence called the Canopic Mouth. It was 
120 stadia (12geog. miles) E. of Alexandria. 

CANTABRI, a people in the N. of 
Spain. The Romans originally gave this 
name to all the people on the N. coast of 
Spain; but when they became better 
acquainted with the country, tho name was 
restricted to the people bounded on the E. 
by the Astures ana on the W. by the 
Autrigones. The Cantabri were a fiorce 
and warlike people, and were only subdued 
by Augustus after a struggle of several 
years. 

CANTlUM (Cantii: Kent), a district of 
Britain, nearly the same as the modern 
Kent, but included Londinium. 

CANULFJUS, C., tribune of the plebs, 
b.c. 445, proposed the law, establishing 
connbiuni, or the right of intermarriage, 
between the patricians and plobs. 

CANtJSlUM (-i; Canosa), a town in 
Apulia, on the Aufidus, and on the high 
road from Rome to Brundusium, founded, 
according to tradition, by Diomede, whence 
the surrounding country was called Campus 
Diomcdis. It was at all events a Greek 
colony, and both Greek and Oscan were 
spoken there in the time of Horace. 

(Canusini more bilinguis , Hor. Sat. i. 10, 
30.) Here the remains of the Roman army 
took refuge after their defeat at Cannae, 
b.c. 216. It was celebrated for its woollen 
manufactures, but it had a deficient supply 
of water. (Hor. Sat. i. 5, 91.) 

CANOtIUS, or CANNUTlUS. 1. P., 
a distinguished orator, frequently men¬ 
tioned in Cicero’s oration for Cluentius.— 
2. TI., tribune of the plebs, b.c. 44, a 
violent opponent of Antony, and, after 
the establishment of the triumvirate, of 
Octavian also. He was taken prisoner 
at the capture of Perusia. and put to 

death. 


CAPANEUS (Kairdvevs), son of Hip- 
ponous, and one of the seven heroes who 
marched from Argos against Thebes. He 
was struck by Zeus with lightning, as he 
was scaling the walls of Thebes, because he 
had dared to defy the god. While his body 
was burning, his wife Evadne leaped into 
the flames and destroyed herself. 

CAPELLA, an elegiac poet; a contem¬ 
porary of Ovid. 

CAPELLA, MARTIANUS MINEUS 
FELIX, a native of Carthage, probably 
flourished towards the close of the 5th 
century of our era. He is the author of a 
work on arts and sciences, in nine books, 
composed in a medley of prose and various 
kinds of verse, after the fashion of the 
Satura Mcnippoa of Yarro. 

CAPENA (-ao), an Etruscan town 
founded on Veii, submitted to tho Romans 
b.c. 395. In its territory was the celebrated 
grove and temple of Feronia on the small 
river Capenas. [Fekonia.] 

CAPENA PORTA. [Roma.] 
CAPHAREUS (Capo d ’ Oro ), a rocky 
and dangerous promontory on the SE. of 
Euboea, where the Greek fleet was wrecked 
on its return from Troy. 

CAPlXO, C. ATElUS. 1. Tribune of 
the plebs B.c. 55 ; opposed the triumvirs 
Pompeius and Crassus as regards their 
levies of troops and disposition of provinces. 
—2. Son of No. 1, an eminent jurist. He 
gained the favour of both Augustus and 
Tiberius by flattery. Capito and his con¬ 
temporary Laboo were reckoned tho highest 
legal authorities of their day, and were the 
founders of two legal schools, to which 
most of the great jurists belonged. 

CAPlTO, C. FONTElUS, a friend of 
M. Antony, accompanied Maecenas to 
Brundusium, b.c. 37, to effect a reconcilia¬ 
tion between Octavianus and Antony. 
Capito remained with Antony, and went 
with him to the East. 

CAPITOLINUS JOLTUS, one of the 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae , lived in the 
reign of Diocletian (a.d. 284-305). The 
Lives of Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, 
Verus, Pertinax, Clodius Albinus, the two 
Maximians, three Gordiani, Maximus and 
Balbinus are attributed to him. 
CAPITOLINUS MONS. [Roma.] 
CAPITOLINUS PETILLlUS, was said 
to have been entrusted with the care of the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol (whence 
he was called Capitolinus), and was accused 
of having stolen the crown of Jupiter, but 
was acquitted by the judges inconsequence 
of his being a friend of Augustus. Tin 
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surname Capitolinus appears, however, to 
have been a regular family-name of the 
gens. The story, therefore, is doubtful, 
and it is uncertain for what theft he was 
tried. 

CAPlTOLlUM. [Roma.] 

CAPPADOCIA (ae; aclj. Capp.idox), a 
district of Asia Minor. Under the Persian 
empire it included the whole country in¬ 
habited by a people of mixed origin, the 
old Cimmerian stock being combined with 
a large immigration of Assyrian colonists, 
whence the inhabitants were called 
(from their complexion) White Syrians 
(A«vKoavpoi), as well as Cappadoces. Their 
country embraced the whole NE. part of 
Asia Minor E. of the Halys and N. of the 
Taurus. Under the later Persian kings it 
was divided into two satrapies, the N. part 
being called Cappadocia ad Pontura and 
then simply Pontus, the S. part Cappa¬ 
docia ad Taururn, and then simply Cappa¬ 
docia. Under the Persian empire, the 
whole country was governed by a line of 
hereditary satraps, who raised themselves 
to the position of tributary kings, and 
then by a line of independent kings. In 
a.d. 17, Archelaiis, the last king, died at 
Rome, and Tiberius made Cappadocia a 
Roman province, governed by a procurator. 

CiPEi, or ClPELLA (Alf), the 
brightest star in the constellation of the 
Auriga , or Charioteer , is sometimes called 
Olenui Capella , because it rested on the 
shoulder («rl ttjs wAeVrjs) of the Auriga. 
This star was said to have been originally 
the nymph or goat who nursed the infant 
Zeus in Crete. [Amaltiiea.] 

CAPRArTA. 1. (Capraja'j, a small 
island off tho coast of Etruria between 
Populonia and the N. extremity of Corsica, 
inhabited only by wild goats, whence its 
name: called by the Greeks AlyiAov.—2. 
( Cabrera ), a small island off tho S. of tho 
llalearis Major (Majorca), dangerous to 
ships.—3. See Ae gates. -4. See Fojitu- 
natae Insulae. 

CAPltfiAE (Capri), a small island, nine 
miles in circumference, off Campania, at 
the S. entrance of the gulf of Puteoli. The 
scenery is beautiful, and the climate soft 
and genial. Here Tiberius lived the last 
10 years of his reign. 

CAPRlCORNUS the Coat , a 

sign of the Zodiac, between the Archer and 
the Waterman. 

CAPSA (-ae; Ohafsah ), a strong city in 
the SW. of Byzacena in N. Africa, in a 
fertile oasis. Its foundation was ascribed 
by tradition to the Libyan Hercules. In 
the war with Jagurtha it was destroyed by 


Marius ; but it was afterwards rebuilt and 
made a colony. 

CAPtU (-ae; adj. Campanus : Capua), 
originally called VULTURNUM, the chief 
city of Campania after the fall of Cumae, is 
said to liavo derived its name from Capys. 
Capua was either founded or colonised by 
the Etruscans, and it became the most 
rosperous and luxurious city in tho S. of 
taly. In b.c. 420 it was conquered by the 
Samnilos; and the poxmlation, which had 
always been of a mixed nature, now con* 
fiisted of Ausonians, Oscans, Etruscans, 
and Samnites. At a later time Capua, 
again attacked by the Samnites, placed 
itself under the protection of Rome, 343. 
It revolted to Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannae, 216, but was taken by the Romans 
in 211, was fearfully punished, and never 
recovered its former prosperity. It re¬ 
ceived a Roman colony by the lex agraria 
of Julius Caesar, 69. The modem town of 
Capua is built about three miles from the 
ancient one, the site of which is indicated 
by tho ruins of an amphitheatre. 

CAPYS (-Jos and -ye). 1. Son of Assar- 
acus and llieromnemone, and father of 
Anchises.—2. A companion of Aeneas, 
from whom Capua was said to have been 
named. 

CAPYS SILVlUS. [Silvius.] 

GAPi'TlUM or CAPlTlUM (Capizzi), 
called by Cicero Capitina Civitas , a town 
in Sicily near Mount Aetna. 

CARACALLA, emperor of Rome, 
i a.d. 211-217, was son of Septimius Severus 
and his second wife Julia Domna, and was 
born at Lyons, a.d. 188. He was originally 
called Bassianus after his maternal grand¬ 
father, but afterwards M. Aurelius Anto¬ 
ninus. Caracalla was a nickname derived 
from a long tunic worn by the Gauls, 
which he adopted as his favourite dress 
after he became emperor. In 208 he went 
with Severus to Britain ; and on the death 
of Severus at York, 211, Caracalla and his 
brother Geta succeeded to the throne, 
according to their father’s arrangements. 
Caracalla obtained the sole government 
by the murder of his brother, 212, and 
executed many of the most distinguished 
men of the state, the celebrated jurist 
Papinian among them. In 214 he visited 
Gaul, Germany, Dacia, and Thrace, and 
in 216 Syria and Egypt; his sojourn at 
Alexandria was marked by a general 
slaughter of the inhabitants. In 217 he 
was murdered near Edessa by Macrinus, 
the praetorian praefect. Caracalla gave 
to all free inhabitants ol the empire the 
name and privileges of Roman citizens. 
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CARALIS or CArALES (Cagliari), the 
chief town of Sardinia, with an excellent 
harbour, situated on the SINUS CARA- 
UTANUS. 

CARAMBIS (-Idis: Kerempc), a pro¬ 
montory, with a city of the same name, on 
the coast of Paphlagonia. 

CARANUS (-i). 1. Of Argos, a descend¬ 
ant of Heracles, and a brother of Phidon, 
is said to have settled at Edessa in Mace¬ 
donia with an Argive colony about b.c. 760, 
and to have become the founder of the 
dynasty of Macedonian kings.—2. Son of 
Philip and half-brother of Alexander the 
Great.—3. A general of Alexander the 
Great. 

CARATACUS, or CARACTACUS, king 
of the Silures in Britain, defended his 
country against the Romans, in the reign 
of Claudius. He was at length defeated 
by the Romans, and fled to Cartimandua, 
queen of the Brigantes; but she betrayed 
him to tho Romans, who carried him to 
Rome, a.d. 61. When brought before 
Claudius, lie addressed the emperor in so 
noble a manner that he pardoned him and 
his friends. 

CARAUSlUS, born among the Menapii 
in Gaul, was entrusted by Maximian with 
the command of the fleet which was to pro¬ 
tect the coasts of Gaul against the ravages 
of the Franks. But Maximian, having 
become dissatisfied with the conduct of 
Carausius in this command, and suspecting 
that he aimed at independent rule, gave 
orders for liis execution. Carausius forth¬ 
with crossed over to Britain, where he 
assumed the title of Augustus, a.d. 287. 
After several ineffectual attempts to subdue 
him, Diocletian and Maximian acknow¬ 
ledged him as their colleague in the empire, 
and he continued to reign in Britain till 
293, when he was murdered by his chief 
officer, Allectus. 

GARBO, PAPlRlUS. 1. C., a dis¬ 
tinguished orator. He was one of the three 
commissioners or triumvirs for carrying 
into effect the agrarian law »f Tib. 
Gracchus. His tribuneship of tho plebs, 
b.c. 131, was characterised by the most 
vehement opposition to the aristocracy. 
But after the death of G. Gracchus (121), 
he suddenly deserted the popular party, 
and in his consulship (120) actually under¬ 
took the defence of Opimius, who had mur¬ 
dered C. Gracchus. In 119 Carbo was 
accused by L. Licinius Crassus, and as he 
foresaw his condemnation, he put an end 
to his life.— 2. CN., codbuI 113, was 
defeated by the Cimbri near Noreia, and 
being afterwards accused by M. Antonius, 
he put an end to his own life (TJv. Ep. 63). 


—3. C,, with the surname AUVINA, son 
of No. l,was a supporter of the aristocracy. 
In his tribuneship (90), Carbo and his 
colleague, M. Plautius Silvanus, carried a 
law (Lex Papiria Flautia), giving the 
Roman franchise to the citizens of the 
federate towns. Carbo was murdered in 
82, by tho praetor Brutus Damasippus, at 
the command of the younger Mfarius.— 
4. CN., son of No. 2, was one of the leaders 
of the Marian party. In 82 he carried on 
war against Sulla and his generals, but was 
at length obliged to abandon Italy: he fled 
to Sicily, where he was taken prisoner, and 
put to death by Pompey at Lilyboeum. 

CARCASO (-onis; Carcassone), a town 
of the Tcctosages in Gallia Narbonensis, 
on the river A tax (Atide). 

CARDAM^LE (-es), a town in Messenia. 

CARDEA, a Roman divinity protecting 
the hinges of doors (cardo), was a nymph 
beloved by Janus. Ovid (Fast. vi. 101, 
seq.) confounds this goddess with Carna. 

CARDlA (-ac : Bakla-bururi), a town on 
the W. Bide of the Thracian Chersonese on 
the gulf of Melas, founded by Miletus and 
Clazomenae, and subsequently colonised 
by the Athenians under Miltiades. It was 
destroyed by Lyshnaclius, who built the 
town of Lysimaciiia in its neighbourhood. 

CARDUCHI (-orum; Kap^ovxoi), a power¬ 
ful and warlike people in the SE. of Great 
Armenia, on tho NE. margin of the Tigris 
valley, probably the same as the Kurds of 
modern times. They dwelt in the mountains 
which divided Assyria on the NE. from 
Armenia (Mts. of Kurdistan), and were 
never thoroughly subdued. 

CARESUS (-i), a town of the Troad, on 
a river of the same name. 

CARlA (-ae), a district of Asia Minor, in 
its SW. corner. It is intersected by low 
mountain chains running out far into the 
sea in long promontories. The chief river 
was the Maeander, between the chains of 
Messogia and Latmus, to the S. of which 
the country was watered by its tributaries, 
tho Marsyas, Harpasus, and Mosynus, 
besides some streams flowing W. and S. 
into the sea, the most considerable of which 
was the Calbis. The chief products of tho 
country were com, wine, oil, and figs; for 
the last of which Caunus, on the S. coast, 
was very famous. The coast was occupied 
by Greek colonists. The inhabitants of the 
rest of the country were Carians (Kapes), a 
race probably of Semitic origin, which 
appears, in the earliest times, to have occu¬ 
pied the greater part of the W. coast of 
Asia Minor and several islands of the 
Aegaean, with Mylase as their r, hief town. 
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In conjunction with the Lelegos, from 
whom tho Carians are not easily dis¬ 
tinguishable. [See under Leleoas.J 
Their language was reckoned by the Greeks 
as a barbarian tongue ( i.e . unintelligible), 
though it early received an intermixture of 
Greek. The people wero warlike and were 
employed as mercenaries, e.g. by Egyptian 
kings. Tho Greeks are said to have bor¬ 
rowed from the Carians the fashions of 
handles for shields and devices on the 
shields, and of plumed helmets. The 
country was governed by a race of native 
princes, who fixed their abode at Hali¬ 
carnassus. These princes were subject 
allies of Lydia and Persia, and some of 
them rose to great distinction in war and 
peace. [See Artemisia, Mausolus, and 
Ada.] After the Macedonian conquest, 
the S. portion of the country became sub¬ 
ject to Rhodes [Riionus], and the N. 
part to tho kings of Peru am um. Under 
the Romans, Caria formed a part of the 
province of Asia. 

CARINAE. [Roma.] 

CARINUS, M. AURELIUS, the elder 
of the two sons of Cams, was associated 
with his father in the government, a.d. 283, 
and in the same year, Carinus and Numo- 
rianus succeeded to the empire. In 284 
Numerianus was slain, and Carinus 
marched into Moesia to oppose Diocletian, 
who had been proclaimed emperor. A 
decisive battle was fought near Marguin, 
in which Carinus gained tho victory, but ho 
was slain by some of his own officers, 285. 
Carinus was one of the most profligato and 
cruel of the Roman emperors. j 

OARMANlA (-ac : Kir man), a province ] 
of the ancient Persian empire, bounded on 
the W. by Persia, on the N. by Partliia, on 
the E. by Gedrosia, and on the S. by the 
Indian Ocean. 

CARMKLUS, and -UM (-i: Jebel-EJyas ), 
a range of mountains in Palestine, branching 
off, on the N. border of Samaria, from the 
central chain, and running N. and NVV. 
through the SW. part of Galilee, till it 
terminates in the promontory of the same 
name {Cape Carmel ), the height of which 
is 1200 feet above tho Mediterranean. 

CARMENTA, CARMENTIS, according 
to tho prevalent tradition, was an Arcadian 
nymph, mother of Evandcr, Hermes being 
the father. She accompanied her son in 
his migration to Italy GO years before the 
Trojan war. She was famed for her pro- 
hellc power, and an altar was erected to 
er at the Porta Carmentalis. At her 
festival on January 11th two sister ‘Car- 
menlcs * known as Porrima or Prosa and 
Postverta, wero worshipped with her, as 


deities of child-birth : their names seem to 
imply the power of declaring alike the past 
events and the future. Carmenta, whose 
name is no doubt connected with carmen , 
seems originally to have been an Italian 
deity of streams, of oracles, and of help in 
cliild-birtli, whom tradition connected with 
legends about Evander. 

CARNA, a Roman deity, who was re¬ 
garded as the protector of the health of man: 
at her festival on June 1st, offerings of the 
most nutritious food, especially of beans, 
were made and part was eaten by the 
worshippers : hence the name 1 Kalendae 
fabariae ’ for the 1st of June. Ovid seems 
to make this goddoss the same as Cardka. 

CARNEADES, a philosopher, born at 
Cyrene about n.c. 213, was tho founder of 
the Third or Now Academy at Athens. In 
155 he was sent to Rome by tho Athenians 
as an envoy. At Rome he attracted great 
notice by his orations on Justice. 

CARNEUS (-i), a surname of Apollo, 
under which he was worshipped by the 
Dorians, is derived by some from Carnus, 
a son of Zeus and Leto, and by others from 
Carnus, an Acamanian soothsayer, who 
was murdered by IIippotes, and it was to 
propitiate Apollo that the Dorians intro¬ 
duced his worship under the surname of 
Carneus. The festival of the Camea , in 
honour of Apollo, was one of the great 
national festivals of the Spartans. 

CARNI (-orum), a Celtic people, dwell¬ 
ing N. of the Veneti in the Alpes Carnicae. 

CARNUNTUM (-i), a Celtic town in 
Upper Pannonia on the Danube, E. of 
Vindobona (Vienna), subsequently one of 
the chief fortresses of the Romans on the 
Danube. 

CARNUTES or -I, a powerful people in 
Gallia Lugdunensis between the Liger 
and Seq uana ; their capital was Gen arum. 

CARPATES, also called ALPES BAS- 
TARN1CAE (Carpathian Mountains ), 
the mountains running through Dacia, a 
continuation of the Hereynia Silva. 

CARPATHUS (-i: Karpathos ), on island 
between Crete and Rhodes, in the sea 
named after it: a Dorian country under 
the rule of Rhodes; chief towns, Posidium 
and Nisyrus. 

CARPETANI (-orum), a powerful people 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, with a fertile 
territory on the rivers Anas and Tagus; 
their capital was Toletum. 

CARPI or CARPIANI, a German 
people between the Carpathian mountain? 
and the Danube. 
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CARRAE or CARRHAE (-arum : Ilaran 
»r Cliarran, SS. : Harran ), a city ot 
Osroene in Mesopotamia, not far from 
Edessa, where Crassns was defeated by 
the Parthians, b c. 53. 

CARRlNAS or CARINAS, SEC 1 UN- 
DUS, a rhetorician, expelled by Caligula 
from Rome, because he had declaimed 
against tyrants in his school. Ho is said 
to have poisoned himself. 

OARSEOLT (-ormn : adj. Carscolanus : 
Carsoli ), a town of the Aequi in Latium, 
colonised by the Romans. 

CARStJLAE (-arum: Monte Castrilli), 
a town in Umbria. 

CARTEIA (also called Cartliaea, Carpi a, 
Carpessus: remains near Algeciras), more 
anciently TARTESSUS, a town and har¬ 
bour in the S. of Spain, at the head of the 
gulf of which M. Calpe forms one side, 
founded by the Phoenicians, and colonised 
H.c. 171 by the Romans. 

CARTIIAEA (-ae), a town on the S. gide 
of tlie island of Ceos. 

CARTHAGO (inis ; K: adj. 
Carthaginiensis, Poenus), one of the most 
famous cities of the ancient world, stood in 


tion, about 100 years before the building 
of Rome—that is, about e.o. 853. It wa<? 
a later Phoenician settlement than Utica, 
of which it may have been first a depen¬ 
dency. The mythical account of its 
foundation is given under l)mo. Tho 
part of the. city first, built was called, in the 
Phoenician language, Betzura or Bosra, 
i.e. a castle, which was corrupted l>y tho 
Greeks into Byrsa (Bcpcra), i.e., a hide, and 
hence probably arose the story of the way 
in which the natives were cheated out of 
the ground. As the city grew, the Byrsa 
formed the citadel. The coast of this part 
of Africa has been much altered by the 
deposits of the river Bagradas and tho 
sand which is driven seawards by the N W. 
winds. in ancient times Carthage stood 
upon a peninsula, surrounded by tin* sea 
on all sides except the \Y. The circuit of 
this peninsula was about 25 miles, and 
this space was occupied by the city itself, 
its gardens, suburbs, and cemeteries: tho 
width of the isthmus is three miles. The 
N. and E. points of the peninsula are two 
headlands, Cape (i ham mart and Cape 
('arthage : the space between them seems 
to have been occupied by suburbs and 
cemeteries : to tho south of a line 
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between the promontories came tho 
city proper as well as part of tho 
suburb Megara, and in t,lio south 
portion of ilio city proper was tho 
citadel, Byrsa itself. South again of 
the citadel were the two defensible 
harbours. The outer harbour had 
an entrance from the sea 70 feet wide, 
closed by chains : this was used for 
merchantmen. The inner harbour 
(called COTHON), which communi¬ 
cated only with the outer, was for 
ships of war, and all round it, as well 
as round the island in the middle of 
it, were docks for 220 ships. The 
fortifications of the city consisted of 
a single wall on the side towards 
the sea, when' the steep shore formed 
a natural defence, and a triple wall 
of great height, with battlements and 
towers, besides an outer wall, towards 
the mainland. The suburb called 
Megara—probably a corruption of 
Magal, which Virgil has Latinised 
into Magalia—also called Neapolis, 
containing gardens and villas, lay 
to the N of the city proper. Tlie 
most remarkable buildings mentioned 


the recess of a large bay (Sinus Cartha- 1 within the city were the temple of the god 
giniensis) enclosed by the headlands Apol- Esmun, whom the Greeks and Romans 
linis and Mercurii {C. Farina and C. Bon), identified with Asclepius, and that of 
in the middle and N.-most part of the N. Apollo (Baal-Moloch or the Sun) in the 
coast of Africa. The Tyrian colony of market-place. The population of Car- 
Carthage was founded, according to tradi- thage, at the time of the 3rd Punic 
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war, is stated at 700,000. The constitu- 
tutiou of Carthage was an oligarchy, some¬ 
what resembling that of Venice. The 
government was, by the original consti- 
tion, in the hands of the Gerusia, or 
council of Ancients, formed of 28 members 
chosen by the citizens : at their head were 
two chief magistrates, elected annually, 
who wore called ‘ kings ’ by Greek and 
Roman writers, but had little real power, 
and acted chiefly as supreme judges : their 
title Suffctes or Shnfetea is the same as 
tho Hebrew Shophctim , the 1 Judges ’ in 
our translation of the Bible. A general in 
chief was appointed by tho Gerusia and 
had a practical dictatorship during a cam¬ 
paign, but was called to account at the end 
of his office. The real power, however, at 
Carthago was in the hands of the council 
of * The Hundred * (in number 104), who 
were called ‘Judges.’ They held office for 
life, ind could punish, even with death, 
the suffetes, gerusiasts, or generals at the 
expiration of their office. Their punish¬ 
ments were very severe, and the usual 
mode of inflicting death was by crucifixion. 
—The chief occupations of the people were 
commerce and agriculture : in commerce 
they rivalled the mother city, Tyro. The 
army was composed of mercenaries from 
the neighbouring country, among whom 
the Numidian cavalry were especially dis¬ 
tinguished it was in this mercenary army 
and the aversion of the citizens to mili¬ 
tary service, devoted as they were to com¬ 
merce and wealth, that the weakness of 
Carthage was found. On the coast of 
Africa the Carthaginians founded numerous 
colonies, from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the bottom of the Great rfyrtis, where 
they met the Greek colonists of Cyrenaica : 
the people of these colonies became inter¬ 
mixed with the Libyans around them, 
forming a population who are called Libyo- 
Phoenicians. They also sent forth expedi¬ 
tions of maritime discovery ; among which 
we have mention of two, which were under¬ 
taken during the long peaco which followed 
the war with Gclon in b.c. 480, to explore 
the W. coasts of Europe and Africa re¬ 
spectively. The record of the latter expe¬ 
dition, under Hanno, is still preserved to 
us in a Greek translation. [Hanno.] The 
power of Carthage was much increased by 
Mago (about b.c. 660-500), who is said to 
have freed the city from the tribute which 
was still paid to the Libyans. His sons, 
Hasdrubal and Hamilcar, reduced a part 
of the island of Sardinia, where the Cartha¬ 
ginians founded the colonies of Caralis and 
Sulci. The Carthaginians took advantage 
of the Persian War to attempt the conquest 
of Sicily, whither Hamilcar was sent with 


a great force, in b.c. 480, but his army was 
destroyed and himself killed in a great 
battle under the walls of Himera. Their 
next attompt upon Sicily, in b.c. 410, 
ended in a treaty between the Syracusans, 
under Timoleon, and tho Carthaginians, by 
which the latter were confirmed in the 
possession of the W. part of the island, as 
far as the river Halicus. Of their wars 
with Rome (the ‘Punic Wars’) the first 
lasted from b.c. 265-242, and resulted 
in the loss to Carthage of Sicily and the 
Lipari islands. It was followed by a fierce 
contest of some years between Carthage 
and her disbanded mercenaries, which is 
called tho Libyan War, and which was 
ended by Hamilcar Barcas. The 2nd 
Punic war began with the siege of Sagun- 
tum (b.c. 218) and ended (p.c. 201) with 
a peace by which Carthage waa stripped of 
all her power. [Hannibad ; Scipio J The 
third (b.c. 149) lasted only ihree /ears. 
The city was razed to the ground, and 
remained in ruins for 30 years. At the 
end of that time a colony was established 
on the old site by the Gracchi, which 
remained in a feeble condition till the 
times of Julius and Augustus, under whom 
a new city was built S. of tho former, on 
the SE. sido of the peninsula, with the 
name of COLONIA CARTHAGO. It 
became the first city of Africa, and was 
important in ecclesiastical as well as in 
civil history. It was taken by tho Vandals 
in a.d. 439, retaken by Belisarius in a.d. 
633, and destroyed by the Arab conquerors 
in a.d. 698. 

CARTHAGO NOVA ( Gafthagena ), a 
town on the E. coast of Ilispania Tar- 
raconensis, founded by the Carthaginians 
under Hasdrubal, b.c. 243, and conquered 
and colonised by the Romans, from which 
time its full namowas ColoniaVictrix Julia 
Nova Carthago. It is situated on a pro¬ 
montory running out into tho sea, and 
possesses one of the finest hurboius in the 
world : at the entrance of the harbour was 
a small island called SCOMI3RARIA, from 
the great number of scombri or mackerel 
caught here. 

CARUS, M. AURELIUS, Roman em¬ 
peror a.d. 228-283, was praefectus praetorio 
under Probus, after whose murder he was 
elected emperor. He was invading Persia 
when he was, according to some accounts, 
struck dead by lightning, towards the close 
of 283. Another account is that he was 
murdered by Aper. He was succeeded by 
his sons Caiunus and Numekianus. 

CARVENTUM, a town of the Volsci. 

CARVILlUS MAXIMUS. l.SP., twice 
oonsul, b.c. 293 and 273, both times with 
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L. Papirius Cursor.—2. SP., son of the 
preceding, twice consul, 234, when lie con¬ 
quered the Sardinians and Corsicans, and 
228. 

CARtAE -arum; Kapvcu), a town in 
I Laconia near the borders of Arcadia. It 
possessed a temple of Artemis Caryatis, and 
an annual festival in honour of this goddess 
was celebrated here by the Lacedaemonian 
maidens. It is possible that the female 
figures in architecture used as columns 
were originally statues of maidens who 
took part in this festival. 

CARYANDA (-orutn ; Karakoyan ), a 
city of Caria, on a little island, at the 
N\V. extremity of the peninsula on which 
Halicarnassus stood. 

CARYATIS [Cabvae.] 

CARYSTUS (-i; Kfi/n'oros; Earysto), a 
town on the S. coast of Euboea, at the toot 
of Mount Oche. Datis and Artaphernes 
landed here in 490. In the neighbourhood 
was excellent marble (Cipollino), and the 
mineral called Asbestos was also found 
here. 

CASCA, P. SERVlLlUS, tribune of the 
plebs, b.c. 44, was one of the conspirators 
against Caesar, and aimed the first stroke 
at his assassination. He fought in the 
battle of Philippi (42), and died shortly 
afterwards.—C. Casea, the brother of the 
preceding, was also one of the conspirators 
against Caesar. 

CASCELLlUS, A., an eminent Roman 
jurist, contemporary with Caesar and 
Cicero. 

CASlLlNUM. 1 . {Capua nuova), a town 
in Campania on the Vulturnus, and on the 
same site as the modern Capua, celebrated 
for its heroic defence against Hannibal, 
b.c. 216.—2. {Casino), a town in Latium on 
the river CASIN US, and on the Via Latina 
near the borders of Campania; its citadel 
containing a temple of Apollo occupied the 
same site as the celebrated convent Monte 
Cassino. 

CASlUS, 1 . (Ras Kasaroun ), a head¬ 
land on the coast of Egypt, E. of Pelusium, 
separating Lake Serbonis from the sea, 
with a temple of Zcus-Ammon on its sum¬ 
mit. Here also was the grave of Pompey. 
At the foot of the mountain stood the 
town of Casium( Katich). The surround¬ 
ing district was called CASIOTIS.—2. 
{Jebel Akra), a mountain on the coast of 
Syria, S. of Antioch and the Orontes. 

CASMENA (-ae; Spaccaforno ), a town 
in Sicily, founded by Syracuse about b.c. 
643. Here the Gamori, or oligarchical 
party expelled from Syracuse, found shel¬ 
ter. It was in the interior, but not far 


from the coast, and was one of the outposts 
of Syracuse to control the Sicels. 

CASPERlA or CASPErGLA, a town 
of the Sabines, NW. of Cures. 

CASPlAE PORTAE or PYLAE, the 
principal pass from Media into Parthia 
and Ilyrcania, through the Caspii Montes, 
was a deep ravine, made practicable by 
art, but still so narrow that there was onlj 
room for u single wagon to pass between 
the lofty overhanging walls of rock. 

CASPll (-oruin), the name of certain 
Scythian tribes near the southern side of 
the Caspian Sea. 

CASPll MONTES {Elburz Mts.), is a 
name applied generally to the wholo range 
of mountains which surround the Caspian 
Sea, on the S. and SW. 

CASPlRI or CASPIRAEI (-drum), a 
people of Lidia, probably in Caslwiir. 

CASPlUM MARE {the Caspian Sea), 
also called HYRCANIUM, ALBANUM, 
and SCYTHICUM, all names derived 
from the people who lived on its shores, is 
a great salt-water lake in Asia, according 
to the ancient division of the continents, 
but now on the boundary between Europe 
and Asia. Its average width from E. to 
W. is about 210 miles, and its length from 
N. to S., in a straight line, is about 740 
miles. The ancients supposed that it was 
connected with the Sea of Aral, and hence 
that the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes flowed 
into the Caspian. That the former really 
did so at some time subsequent to the 
separation of the two lakes (supposing 
that they were once united) is pretty well 
established; but whether this has been 
the case within the historical period cannot 
bo determined. [Oxus.] Both lakes have 
their surface considerably below that of 
the Black Sea, the Caspian being nearly 
350 feet, and the Aral about 200 feet, lower 
than the level of the Black Sea, and both 
are still sinking by evaporation. Two 
great rivers flow into the Caspian; the 
Rha {Volga) on the N., and the united 
Cyrus and Araxes {Kour) on the W. 

CASSANDER (-dri), son of Antipater. 
His father, on his death-bed (b.c. 821), 
appointed Polysperehon regent. Cassan- 
der strengthened himself by an alliance 
with Ptolemy and Antigonus, and made 
war on Polyspcn;hon. In 318 ho obtained 
possession of Athens and most of the cities 
in the S. of Greece. In 318 he took 
Pydna and put Olympias to death. The 
way now seemed open to him to the throne 
of Macedon. In 816 he joined Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus in their war 
against Antigonus. This war was upon 
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the whole unfavourable to Cassander, who 
lost most of the cities in Greece. By tho 
general peace of 311, it was provided that 
Cassander was to retain his authority in 
Europe till Alexander Aegus should be 
grown up. Cassander thereupon put to 
death the young king and his mother 
Roxana. In 306 Cassander allowed him¬ 
self to be called by the title of king, when 
it was assumed by Antigonus, Lysi- 
maehus, and Ptolemy. In the following 
years, Demetrius Poliorcctcs, the son of 
Antigonus, carried on the war in Greece 
with great success against Cassander; but 


of Troy she fled to the sanctuary of Athene, 
but was tom away from the statue of the 
goddess by Ajax, son of Oi'leus. On the 
division of the booty, Cassandra fell to the 
lot of Agamemnon, w ho took her with him 
to Mycenae. Here she was killed by 
Clytaemncstra. 

CASSIODORUS, MAGNUS AURE¬ 
LIUS, a distinguished statesman, and one 
of the few men of learning, at the down- 
fall of the Western Empire, v’as born 
about a. i). 468, at Scylacium in Bruttium 
He enjoyed the confidence of Theodoric the 



in 301, the decisive battle of Ipsus was 
fought, in which Antigonus and Demetrius 
were defeated, and the former slain, and 
which ga\c to Cassander Macedonia and 
Greece. Cassander died of dropsy in 297, 
and was succeeded by his son Philip. 

CASSANDRA (-ae), daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba, and twin-sister of Helenus. 
When she grew up her beauty won the 
love of Apollo, w ho conferred upon her the 
gift of prophecy, but she afterwards refused 
to listen to liis suit. Thereupon the god 
in anger ordained that no one should 
believe licr prophecies. She predicted to 
the Trojans the ruin that threatened them, 
but no one believed her. On the capture 


Great and liis successors, and conducted 
for many years the government of the Ostro- 
gothie kingdom. At the age of 70 he 
retired to the monastery of Viviers, which 
he had founded in his native province, and 
there passed the last 30 years of his life. 
Of his numerous writings the most impor¬ 
tant is his Variarnm (Epintohmnn) Libri 
XII. y a collection of state papers drawn up by 
Cassiodorus in accordance with tho instruc¬ 
tions of Theodoric and his successors. 

CASSIOPEA, CASSIEpEA, or CAS- 
SlOPE, wife of Ceplieus in Aetliiopia, and 
mother of Andromeda, whose* beauty she 
extolled above that of tho Nereids. 
[Andromeda.] 

L 2 
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CASSITfiRlDES INSULAE,*the Tin 
Islands,' from which the Phoenicians at an 
early period procured tin. They were pro¬ 
bably islands off the coast of the Artabri, 
at the extreme NW. of Spain, not far from 
Capo Finisterre, where the Phoenicians 
shipped tin from the Spanish coast. There 
is no authority for the idea that they were 
the Scilly Islands. 

CASSIUS, the name of one of the most 
distinguished of the Roman gentes, ori- 
inally patrician, afterwards plebeian. 
. SP. CASSIUS VISCELLINUS, tlirice 
consul; first b.c. 602, when he conquered 
the Sabines; again, 493, when he made 
a league with the Latins ; and lastly, 486, 
when he made a league with the Hernicans, 
and carried his celebrated agrarian law, 
the first which was proposed at Rome. 
His proposal was to have the public land 
measured; to lease a part for the benefit 
of the public treasury, and to assign a part 
to the plebeians; that the share of patri¬ 
cians in the public land should be limited, 
and that the remainder should be divided 
among tlio plebeians. In the following year 
he was accused of aiming at regal power, 
and was put to death.—2. C. CASS. 
LONGINUS, consul 171, obtained as his 
province Italy and Cisalpine Gaul, and 
without the authority of the senate at¬ 
tempted to march into Macedonia through 
Illyricum, but was obliged to return to 
Italy.—3. Q. CASS. LONGINUS, praetor 
urbanus, b.c. 167, and consul 164, died in 
his consulship.—4. L. CASS. LONGINUS 
RAVILLA, tribune of the plebs, 187, when 
he proposed a law for voting bv ballot 
{taoellaria lex ); consul 127, ana censor 
125.—6. L. CASS. LONGINUS, praetor 
111, when he brought Jugurtha to Rome ; 
consul 107, with C. Marius, and received 
as his province Narbonese Gaul, in order 
to oppose the Cimbri, but was defeated 
and killed by the Tigurini.—6. L. CASS. 
LONGINUS, tribune of the plebs 104, 
brought forward many laws to diminish 
the power of the aristocracy.—7. C. CASS. 
LONGINUS VARUS, consul 73, brought 
forward, with his colleague, M. TercntiuB, 
a law by which com was to be purchased 
and then sold in Rome at a small price. 
In 72 he was defeated by Spartacus near 
Mutina; in 66 he supported the Manilian 
law for giving the command of the Mithri- 
datic war to Pompey; and in his old age 
was proscribed by the triumvirs and 
killed, 43.-8. C. CASS. LONGINUS, tho 
murderer of Julius Caesar. In 68 he was 
quaestor of Crassus in his campaign against 
tne Parthians, in which he distinguished 
Himself. In 52 he defeated the Parthians, 
who had crossed the Euphrates, am* Hi 61 


he again gained a still more important 
victory over them. Soon afterwards he 
returned to Rome. In 49 he was tribune 
of the plebs, joined tho aristocratical party 
in the civil war, and fled with Pompey from 
Rome. In 48 he commanded the Pompeian 
fleet; after the battle of Pliarsalia he went 
to the Hellespont, where he accidentally 
fell in with Caesar, and surrendered to him. 
He was not only pardoned by Caesar, but 
in 44 was made praetor, and the province 
of Syria was promised him for the next 
year. But Cassius had never ceased to be 
Caosar’s enemy; it was ho who formed tho 
conspiracy against the dictator’s life, and 
gained over M. Brutus to the plot. ■ After 
the death of Caesar, on the 15th of March, 
44, Cassius remained in Italy for a few 
months, but in July he went to Syria, 
which he claimed as his province, although 
tho senate had given it to Dolabella, and 
had conferred upon Cassius Cyrene in its 
stead. He defeated Dolabella and crossed 
over to Greece with Brutus in 42, in order 
to oppose Octavian and Antony. At the 
battle of Philippi, Cassius was defeated by 
Antony, while Brutus, who commanded the 
other wing of the army, drove Octavian off 
the field ; but Cassius, ignorant of the 
success of Brutus, commanded his freedman 
to put an end to his life. Cassius was mar¬ 
ried to Junia Tertia or Tertulla, half-Bister 
of M. Brutus.—9. C. CASS. LONGINUS, 
brother of No. 8, assisted M. Laterensis in 
accusing Cn. Plancius, who was defended 
by Cicero in 64. He was one of Caesar’s 
legates in Greece in 48.—10. Q. CASS. 
LONGINUS, the cousin of No. 8. In 64 he 
went as the quaestor of Pompey into Spain, 
where he was universally hated on'account 
of his rapacity and cruelty. In 49 he was 
tribune of the plebs, and a warm supporter 
,oi Caesar, but was obliged to leave tho 
city and take refuge in Caesar’s camp. In 
the same year he accompanied Caesar to 
Spain, and after the defeat of Afranius 
and Petreius, the legates of Pompey, Caesar 
left him governor of Further Spain. He 
was drowned on a voyage to Rome in 47.— 

11. L. CASS. LONGINUS, a competitor 
with Cicero for the consulship for 63; was 
one of Catiline’s conspirators. He fled 
from Romo when the plot was discovered.— 

12. L. CASS. LONGINUS, consul a.d. 
30, married to Drusilla, the daughter of 
Germanicus. He was proconsul in Asia, 
a.d. 40.—13. C. CASS. LONGINUS, the 
celebrated jurist, governor of Syria, a.d. 50, 
in the reign of Claudius. He was banished 
by Nero in a.d. 66, because he had, 
among his ancestral images, a statue of 
Cassius, the murderer of Caesar. He was 
recalled from banishment by Vespasian.— 
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14. L. CASS. IIEMINA, a Roman annalist, 
lived about b.c. 140, and wrote a history of 
Rome from the earliest times to the end 
of the third Punic war.— 15. CASS. 
PARMENSIS, the poet, so called from 
Parma, his birthplace, was one of the 
murderers of Caesar, b.c. 43; took an 
active part in the war against the triumvirs; 
and, after the death of Brutus and Cassius, 
carried over the fleet which he commanded 
to Sicily, and joined Sex. Pompey; upon 
the defeat of Pompey, he surrendered him¬ 
self to Antony, whose fortunes ho followed 
until after tho battle of Actium, when lie 
went to Athens, and was there put to 
death by the command of Octavian, b.c. 
30. Cassius wrote two tragedies, entitled 
Thyestes and Brutus .— 16. CASS. E- 
TRUSCUS, a poet, censured by Horace, 
must not be confounded with No. 15.— 
17. CASS. A VIDIUS, a general of M. Aure¬ 
lius, was a native of Syria. He was 
appointed governor of all tho Eastern 
provinces, and discharged his trust for 
several years with fidelity; but in a.d. 
175, he proclaimed himself emperor. He 
reigned only a few months, and was slain 
by his own officers, before M. Aurelius 
arrived in tho East. 

CASSIVELAUNUS, a British chief, 
ruled over the country N. of tho Tamcsis 
(Thames), and was entrusted by the Britons 
with the supreme command on Caesar’s 
second invasion of Britain, b.c. 54. He 
was defeated by Caesar, and was obliged 
to sue for peaco, and give hostages. 

CASSOPE (-es), a town in Thesprotia 
near the coast (Strab. p. 324). At one time 
it ruled over neighbouring towns such as 
Pandosin and Elateia. 

CASTALlA (-ae), a fountain on Mount 
Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and the Muses, 
who were hence called CASTALlDES; 
said to have derived its name from Cas- 
talia, daughter of Achelous, who threw 
herself into tho fountain when pursued by 
Apollo. 

CASTOLUS (-i), a plain in which the 
troops of the Persian satrap over Lydia, 
Phrygia, and Cappadocia were mustered. 
We have no clue to its position except that 
Stephanus of Byzantium states it to have 
been in Lydia. 

CASTOR, brother of Pollux. [Dios¬ 
curi.] 

CASTDLO (-onis; Cuzlona ), a town of 
the Oretoni on the Baetis, and near the 
frontiers of Baetica. In the mountains fn 
the neighbourhood were silver and lead 
mines. The wife of Hannibal was a native 
of Castulo 


CATABATHMUS MAGNUS ( Kara - 
Paolos: i.e, descent; Marsa Sollern ), a 
mountain and seaport, at the bottom of 
a deep bay on tho N. coast of Africa, was 
generally considered the boundary between 
Egypt and Cyrcnaica. 

CATADUPA or -I (ra KaTafiovira, ot 
KarafiouTroi), a name given to the cataracts 
of the Nile, and to tire adjoining parts of 
Aethiopia. [Njlus.] 

CATALAUNI or CATELAUNI, a 
people in Gaul in the modern Champagne ; 
their capital was DUROCATELAUNI or 
CATELAUNI (Chdlons-stir-Marne), in the 
neighbourhood of which Altila was defeated 
by Aetius and Theodoric, a.d. 451. 

CATAMlTUS. [Ganymedes.] 

CATANAorCATlNA(-ae; Catania), an 
important town in Sicily on the E. coast at 
the foot of Mount Aetna, founded b.c. 730 by 
Naxos, which was itself founded by the 
Chalcidians of Euboea. In b.c. 47G it was 
taken by Iliero I., who removed its inhabit¬ 
ants to Leontini, and settled 5000 Syra¬ 
cusans and 5000 Peloponnesians in the 
town, the name of which he changed into 
Aetna. Soon after the death of Hiero 
(407), the former inhabitants of Catana 
again obtained possession of the town, and 
called it by its original name, Catana. 
In the first Punic war Catana fell under 
the dominion of Rome. 

CAtAONIA ( ae), a district in the SE. 
part of Cappadocia. 

CATARRHACTES (-is). 1. (. Duden-Su ), 
a river of Pamphylia, which descends from 
the mountains of Taurus, in a great broken 
waterfall (whence its name, fr. KarappTqywpu), 
and which, after flowing beneath the earth 
in two parts of its course, falls into the sea 
E. of Attalia.—2. The terra is also applied 
to the cataracts of the Nile. 

CATIIAEI (-5rum), a people of India 
infcra Gangem, upon whom Alexander made 
war. 

CATiLlNA, L. SERGIUS, tho descen¬ 
dant of an ancient patrician family which 
had sunk into poverty. His youth and 
early manhood were stained by every vice 
and crime. He first appears in history as 
a zealous partisan of Sulla. He seems 
without scruple to have procured the death 
of those who stood in liis way; but in 
spite of his bad reputation, he became 
praetor in b.c. 69, was governor of Africa 
during the following year, and returned to 
Rome in 06, in order to sue for the consul¬ 
ship. The election for G6 was carried by P. 
Autronius Paetus and P. Cornelius Sulla, 
both of whom were *60011 after convicted 
of bribery, and their places supplied by 
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their competitors and accusers, L. Aurelius 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatui. Cataline 
had been prohibited by the senate from 
becoming a candidate, because he was 
about to be tried for oppression in his pro¬ 
vince. Exasperated by their disappoint¬ 
ment, Autronius and Catiline formed 
a project, along with Cn. Piso, to murder 
the new consuls when they entered upon 
their office upon the 1st of January. This 
design is said to have been frustrated solely 
by the impatience of Catiline, who, upon 
the appointed day, gave the signal pre¬ 
maturely, before the whole of the armed 
agents had assembled. He was acquitted 
in 65 on his trial for extortion, and began 
to organise a more extensive conspiracy in 
order to overthrow the existing government. 
The younger nobility were thoroughly 
demoralised, with ruined fortunes; the 
Roman populace were restless and discon¬ 
tented, ready to follow at the bidding of 
any demagogue; while many of the veterans 
of Sulla, who had squandered their ill- 
gotten wealth, were now anxious for a 
renewal of those scenes of blood which 
they had found so profitable. Among such 
men Catiline soon obtained numerous sup¬ 
porters. It is probably the case that the 
democratic party was also to some extent 
in favour of Catiline’s attempt because 
they feared the power of Pompey, and 
that Catiline was secretly encouraged by 
Crassus and CaeBar. In 63 Cicero and 
Antonius were elected consuls, and Catiline 
prepared for the rising; more adherents 
were gained, and troops were levied in 
various parts of Italy, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Faesulae, under C. Man¬ 
lius, one of the veteran centurions of Sulla. 
But Cicero learnt the designs of Catiline 
through Fulvia, the mistress of Curius 
one of the conspirators, and openly accused 
Catiline. The senate, now aware of the 
danger which threatened the state, passed 
the decree, * that the consuls should take 
care that the republic received no harm,’ 
in virtue of which the consuls were invested 
for the time being with absolute power, 
both civil and military. In the consular 
elections which followed soon afterwards, 
Catiline was again rejected. On the night 
of the 6th of November, b.c. 63, he met 
the ringleaders of the conspiracy at the 
dwelling of M. Porcius Laeca, and informed 
them that he had resolved to proceed to 
open action. Cicero, informed of these 
proceedings, summoned the senate on the 
8th of November, and there delivered the 
first of his orations against Catiline. 
Catiline, who was present, attempted to 
justify himself, but scarcely had he com¬ 
menced when his words were drowned by 
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the shouts of ‘enemy* and ‘parricide’ 
which burst from the whole assembly. Find¬ 
ing that he could do nothing at Rome, he 
quitted the city in the night (8th-9th Novem¬ 
ber), and proceeded to the camp of Manlius, 
after leaving the chief control of affairs at 
Rome in the hands of Lentulus and Cethe- 
gus. On the 9th Cicero made his second 
speech, the senate declared Catiline and 
Manlius public enemies, and soon after¬ 
wards Cicero obtained legal evidence of the 
guilt of the conspirators within the city, 
through the ambassadors of the Allobroges. 
Cicero instantly summoned the leaders of 
the conspiracy, and conducted them to the 
senate, which was assembled in the temple 
of Concord (4th of December). On the fol¬ 
lowing day the senate was called together, 
and it was resolved that Lentulus and 
the conspirators should be put to death. 
The sentence waB executed the same night 
in prison. The consul Antonius waB then 
sent against Catiline, and the decisive 
battle was fought early in 62. Antonius, 
however, unwilling to fight against his 
former associate, gave the command on 
the day of battle to his legate, M. Petreius. 
Catiline fell in the engagement, aftei 
fighting with the most daring valour. 

CATILLUS or CATlLUS (in Statiu. 
Catillus), the founder of Tibub. According 
to the prevalent tradition there were three 
brothers, Tiburtus, Coras, and Catillus, 
who migrated from Argos and founded 
Tibur, having driven away the Sicani from 
that territory. 

CATlUS, an Epicurean philosopher, 
a native of Gallia Transpadana (Insuber), 
composed a treatise in four books, de Berum 
Natura et de Summo Bono ; died b.c. 45. 
This is not the Catius of Hor. Sat. ii. 4, of 
whom nothing is known. 

CATO, PORCIUS. 1. M., frequently 
sumamed Censorius or Censor, also CATO 
MAJOR, to distinguish him from his great- 
grandson Cato Uticensis [No. 8], was bom 
at Tusculum b.c. 234, ana was brought up 
at his father’s farm, in the Sabine territory. 
In 217 he served his first campaign in his 
17th year, and during the rest of the second 
Punic war he distinguished himself by his 
courage and military abilities. In the 
intervals of war, he returned to his Sabine 
farm, which he had inherited from his 
fatherland there led a frugal and simple 
life. He obtained the quaestorship in 204, 
and served under the proconsul Scipio 
Africanus in Sicily and Africa. In 199 he 
was aedile, and in 198 praetor; lie obtained 
Sardinia as his province, which he governed 
with justice ana economy, and a simplicity 
of life carried to excess, but intended as 
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a rebuke to the luxury which was growing 
with conquest, fie entered the towns of 
his provinco on foot, followed by a slave 
bearing the sacrificial ladle. In 195 he 
was consul with L. Valerius Flaccus. He 
carried on war in Spain with the greatest 
success; he reduced an insurrection in 
ilisp. Citerior, winning a battle at Em- 
poriae. In 191 he served, under the consul 
M\ Acilius Glabrio, in the campaign 
against Antiochus in Greece, and the 
decisive victory at Thermopylae was mainly 
owing to Cato. He now took an active 
part in civil affairs, and distinguished him¬ 
self by his vehement opposition to the 
Homan nobles, who introduced into Romo 
Greek luxury and refinement. It was 
especially against the Scipios that his 
attacks were directed. He obtained the 
condemnation of L. Scipio, the conqueror 
of Antiochus, and compelled his brother 
P. Scipio to quit Rome in order to avoid 
the same fate. [Scrrro.] In 184 he was 
elected censor with hi. Valerius Flaccus. 
In this office he tried hard to oppose the 
new fashions of luxury. He degraded men 
of high rank: in some cases justly (as 
Flamminus, who had been guilty of gross 
and wanton cruelty), in some for trifling 
departure from his own code of simplicity 
and reserve. Ho placed heavy taxes on 
luxury and extravagance in slaves and in 
dress. He applied himself in old age to 
the study of Greek literature, with which 
in youth he had no acquaintance, although 
he was not ignorant of the Greek language. 
Iu the year before his death he was one of 
the chief instigators of the third Punic 
war. He had been one of the Roman 
deputies sent to Africa to arbitrate between 
Masinissa and the Carthaginians, and he 
was so struck with the flourishing condition 
of Carthage that on his return home he 
maintained that Rome would never be safe 
as long as Carthage was in existence. 
From this time forth whenever he was 
called upon for his vote in the senate, 
though the subject of debate bore no 
relation to Garth ago, his words were: 
Delenda eat Carthago. He died in 149, 
at the ago of 85. Cato was not only a man 
of action. He was the first prose writer 
among the Romans of any value, and com¬ 
posed the first Roman history in the Latin 
tongue, the Origines , of which only frag¬ 
ments have been preserved. Of all his works 
his manual of agriculture alone has been 
saved. It is for the use of L. Manlius, who 
had an estate near Casinum, and is called 
‘de Re Rustica.’—2. M., son of No. 1, 
by his first wife Licinia, and thence called 
LicmianuSi was distinguished as a jurist. 
In the war against Perseus, 1C8, he fought 
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under the consul Aemilius Paulus, whose 
daughter, Aemilia Tertia, ho afterwards 
married. He died when praetor design&tus, 
about 152.—8. M., son of No. 1, by his 
second wife Salonia, and thence called 
Salonianus, was bom 154, when his father 
had completed his 80th year.— 4 . M., son 
of No. 2, consul 118, died in Africa in the 
same year.—5. C., also son of No. 2, con- 
sill 114, obtained Macedonia as his province, 
and fought unsuccessfully against the 
Scordisci. Ho was accused of extortion in 
Macedonia, and was sentenced to pay a 
fine. He afterwards went to Tarraco in 
Spain, and became a citizen of that town.— 

6. M., son of No. 3, tribunus plebis, died 
when a candidate for the praetorship.— 

7 . L., also son of No. 3, consul 89, was 
killed in the Social war.— 8 . M., son of 
No. 6 by Livia, great-grandson of Cato the 
Censor, and surnamed UTICENSIS from 
Utica, the place of liis death, was born 95. 
In early years he applied himself with great 
zeal to the study of oratory and philosophy, 
and became an adherent of the Stoic school. 
He served his first campaign as a volunteer, 
72, in the servile war of Spartacus, and 
afterwards, about 67, as tribunus militum 
in Macedpnia. In 65 be was quaestor, 
when he corrected numerous abuses which 
had crept into the administration of the 
treasury. In 63 he was tribune of the 
plebs, and supported Cicero in proposing 
that the Catilinarian conspirators should 
suffer death. [Catilina.] He now became 
one of the leaders of the aristocratical 
party, and opposed the measures of Caesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus. He was sent to 
Cyprus in 58 with the task of annexing the 
island to the Roman dominions. He 
returned in 66, and continued to oppose 
the triumvirs. On the breaking out of the 
civil war (49), he waB entrusted as pro¬ 
praetor, with the defence of Sicily; but on 
the landing of Curio, with an overwhelming 
force, he abandoned the island and joined 
Pompey in Greece. After Pompey’s victory 
at Dyrraclfium, Cato was left in charge ci 4 
the camp, and thus was not present at the 
battle of Pharsalia (48). After this battle 
he set sail for Corcyra, and thence crossed 
over to Africa, where he joined Metellus 
Scipio. In opposition to the advice of 
Cato, Scipio fought with Caesar, and was 
utterlv routed at Thapsus (April 6th, 46). 
All Africa now, with the exception of Utica, 
submitted to Caesar. Cato wanted the 
Romans in Utica to stand a siege; but 
when he saw that they were inclined to 
submit, he resolved to die rather than fall 
alive into the hands of the conqueror. 
Accordingly, after spending the greater 
part of the night in reading Plato’s Jrnardo x 
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he stabbed himaelf. Shortly after hie 
death appeared Cicero’s Cato, which pro¬ 
voked Caesar’s Anticato. In Lucan the 
character of Cato is the personification of 
virtue. In modem times, the closing 
events of his life have been dramatised, 
especially in the famous Cato of Addison.— 
9. M., a son of No. 8, fell at the battle of 
Philippi, 42. 

CATTI. [Ciiatti.] 

CATULLUS. 1. C. VlL£RTUS,oneof 
the greatest Iioman poets, born at, or near, 
Verona, B.c. 87. Catullus inherited con¬ 
siderable property from his father, but he 
squandered a great part of it. In order to 
better his fortunes, he went to Bithynia in 
the train of the propraetor Memmins 
b.c. 67. On his return he visited the grave 
of his brother, who had died in the Troad. 
For the rest of his life he lived at Rome or 
at his country-seats on the promontory of 
Sirmio and at Tibur. Among his friends 
were Nepas, Calvus, Cinna, Pollio, and 
Cicero. His special enemy was Mamurra, 
whom ho attacks under the name of 
Mentula. It is probable that the Lesbia, 
for whom his poems express so strong a 
love, was Clodia, the beautiful and in¬ 
famous sister of P. Clodius and wife of 
Metellus Celer. The date of his death is 
not certain, but it was probably in 64.— 
2. A writer of mimes in the 1st century 
A.D.—3. CATULLUS MESSALINUS, an 
informer in the reign of Domitian. 

CATttLUS, LUTATlUS. 1. C., consul 
b.c. 242, defeated as proconsul in the 
following year the Carthaginian fleet off 
the Aegates islands, and thus brought the 
first Punic war to a close, 241.—2. Q., 
consul 102 with C. Marius IV., and as pro- 
consul noxt year gained along with Marius 
a decisive victory ovor the Cimbri near 
Vercellae ( Vercelli ), in the N. of Italy. 
Catulus belonged to the aristocratical 
party; he espoused the cause of Sulla, 
was included by Marius in the proscription 
of 87, and, as escape was impossible, put 
an end to his life.—3. Q., son 9l No. 2, a 
leader of the aristocracy, also won the 
respect and confidence of the people by 
his upright character and conduct. Being 
consul with M. Lepidus in 78, he resisted 
the efforts of his colleague to abrogate the 
acts of Sulla, and the following spring he 
defeated Lepidus in the battle of the 
Milvian bridge, and forced him to take 
refuse in Sardinia. He opposed the 
Gabinian and Manilian laws which con¬ 
ferred extraordinary powers upon Pompey 
(67 and 66). He was censor with Crassus 
in 65, and died in 60. 

CATURlGES, a Ligurian people in 


Gallia Narbonensis, whose territory ex- 
tended from Vapincum (Gap) to the 
Cottian Alps : their chief towns were 
Eburodunum, and CATURIGAE or 
CATORIMAGUS ( Ohorges ). 

CATUS DECIANUS, procurator of 
Britain in the reign of Nero, was by his 
extortion one of the chief causes of the 
revolt of the people under Boudicca or 
Boadicea, a.d. 62. 

CATUVELLAUNI orCATYEUCLANI, 
a British tribe in Rutland, Bedfordshire, 
Northampton, and Huntingdon. 

CAUCASUS, CAUCASII MONTES 
(Caucasus). 1 . A great chain of mountains 
extending WNW. and ESE. from the E. 
shore of the Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea) 
to the W. shore of the Caspian. Its length 
is about 700 mileB; its greatest breadth 
120, its least 60 or 70. Its greatest height 
exceeds that of the Alps, its loftiest sum¬ 
mit (Mount Elbruz) being 18,000 feet above 
the sea, and therefore reckoning now as 
the highest European mountain. At both 
extremities the chain sinks. Two chief 
passes over the chain were known to the 
ancients : the one, between its E. extremity 
and the Caspian, near Derbent , was called 
Albanicae Pylne; the other, nearly in the 
centre of the range, was called Caucasian 
or Sarmaticae Pylae (Pass of Dariel). 
That the Greeks had some vague know¬ 
ledge of the Caucasus in very early times, 
is proved by the myths respecting Prome¬ 
theus and tho Argonauts, from which it 
seems that tho Caucasus was regarded as 
at the extremity of the earth, on the border 
of the river Oceanus. 

CAUCONES (-um), the name of peoples 
both in Greece and Asia. The Caucones 
in the NW. of Greece, in Elis and Achaia, 
were supposed to be an Arcadian people. 
The Caucones in the NW. of Asia Minor 
are mentioned by Homer as allies of the 
Trojans, and seem to have dwelt in 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 

CAUDlUM (-i; Montcsarchio), a town 
in Samnium on the road from Capua to 
Beneventum. In the neighbourhood were 
the celebrated FURCULAE CAUDINAE, 
or Caudine Forks , narrow passes in the 
mountains, where the Roman army surren¬ 
dered to the Samnites, and were sent under 
the yoke, p.c. 821: it is probably the valley 
of Isclero. 

CAULONlA (-ae), an Achaean town on 
the E. coast of Bruttium, NE. of Locri, 
originally called Aulonia; founded first by 
the Aeliaeans of Aegium, afterwards by 
Croton. 

CAUCUS (-i), ope of the chief cities of 
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Caria, on its 8. coast, a little E. of the 
mouth of the Calbis. It was founded by 
the Cretans: after b.c. 800 it was subject 
to the Rhodians. Its dried figs (Cauneae 
ficus) were celebrated. 

CAURUS (-i), the Argestcs of the 
Greeks, the NW. wind, in Italy a stormy 
wind. 

CAVARlNUS, a Senonian, whom Caesar 
made king of his people, was expelled by 
liis subjects and compelled to fly to Caesar, 
b.c. 54. 

CAYSTRUS (-i; Katarpoi: Kucliuh- 
Meinder , i.e. Little Maeander ), a river 
of Lydia and Ionia, rising in Mount 
Tmolus, and flowing between the ranges of 
Tmolus and Messogis into the Aegaean, a 
little NW. of Ephesus. To this day it 
abounds in swans, as it did in Homer’s 
time. The valley of the Caystrus is called 
by Homer * the Asian meadow,' and is 
probably the district to which the name of 
Asia was first applied. 

CAYSTROU PEDION (Kadarpov TreSiov), 
a town of Phrygia. It is probably right to 
identify it as the town afterwards called 
Julia, near Ipsus and a little NE. of 
Synnada. 

CEBENNA MONS (to Kepfitvov opot; 
CSvennes ), mountains in the S. of Gaul, 
separating the Arverni from the Helvii. 

CEBES (-etis), of Thebes, a disciple and 
friend of Socrates, at whose death he was 
present. He wrote philosophical works, 
which have perished; for the treatise 
IltVaf, or Picture , ascribed to him is 
spurious. 

CEBRENE (-es), a city in the Troad, on 
Mount Ida, fell into decay when Antigonus 
transplanted its inhabitants to Alexandria 
Troas. 

CECROPS (-5pis; K6epoi/0, said to have 
been the first king of Attica. He married 
Agraulos, daughter of Actacus, by whom 
he had a son, Erysichthon, who succeeded 
him as king of Athens, and three daughters, 
Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosos. In his 
reign Poseidon and Athene contended for 
the possession of Attica, but Cecrops 
decided in favour of the goddoss. Cecrops 
is said to have founded Athens, the citadel 
of which was called Cecropia after him, to 
have divided Attica into 12 communities, 
and to have introduced tho first elements 
of civilised life. He is sometimes called 
or geminus, because the upper part 
of his body was represented as that of a 
man and the lower part as that of a serpent, 
by which was symbolised his origin as 
earth-born or autochthonous. 
CECRYPHALlA (-ae ; K*«pv4>aA«ia ; 


Angistri ), a small island in the Saronie 
gulf, between Aegina and Epidaurus. 

CELAENAE (-arum ; Ke\aivaC; Dener) t 
the greatest city of 8. Phrygia, before the 
rise of its neighbour, Apamea Cibotus, 
reduced it to insignificance. It lay at the 
sources of the rivers Maeander and 
Marsyas. In the midst of it was a citadel 
built by Xerxes on a precipitous rock, at 
the foot of which, in the Agora of the city, 
the Marsyas took its rise, and near the 
river’s source was a grotto celebrated by 
tradition as the soene of the punishment of 
Marsyas by Apollo. Outside of the city 
was a royal palace, with pleasure gardens 
and a great park (irapa&naos) full of game, 
which was generally the residence of a 
satrap. Tho Maeander took its rise in the 
very palace, and flowed through the park 
and the city, below which it received the 
Marsyas. 

CELAENO (-Gb). 1. A Pleiad, daughter 
of Atlas and Pleione, beloved by Poseidon. 
—2. One of the Harpies. [Harpyiae.] 

CELENDERIS (-is; Klielindreh ), a 
seaport town of Cilicia, said to have been 
founded by the Phoenicians, and after¬ 
wards colonised by the Samians. 

CELENNA (-ae), a town of Campania. 

CELER (-erie), together with Severus, 
the architect of Nero's immense palace, 
the golden house. 

CELER, P. EGNlTlUS. [Barea.] 

CELETRUM (-i; Kastoria ), a town in 
Macedonia on a peninsula of the Lacus 
Castoris. 

CELEUS (-Si), king of Eleusia, husband 
of Metanlra, and father of Demophon and 
Triptolemus. He received Demeter with 
hospitality at Eleusis, when she was 
wandering in search of her daughter. The 
goddess, in return, wished to make his son 
Demoplion immortal, and placed him in 
the fire in order to destroy his mortal 
parts; but*Metanira screamed aloud at the 
sight, and Demophon was destroyed by the 
flames. Demetcr then bestowed groat 
favours upon Triptolemus. [Triptolemus.] 
Celeus is described as the first priest and 
his daughters as the first priestesses of 
Demeter at Eleusis. [See further under 
Demeter.] 

CELSUS. 1 A. CORNELIUS, prob¬ 
ably lived under the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius He wrote several works, of 
which only one remains entire, his treatise 
De Medicina . * On Medicine,' in eight 
books.— 2. P. MARIUS CELSUS, a 
general first of Galba and afterwards of 
Otho. After the defeat of Otho’a army at 
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the battle of Bedriacum, Celsui was 
pardoned by Vitellius. 

CELSUS ALBINOVANUS. [Albtno- 

▼ANUS.] 

CELTAE, a race, which occupied a great 
part of W. Europe. Tho Greek and Roman 
writers call them by three names, which 
are probably only variations of ono name, 
namely CELTAE (KcArat, KfAroi), GALA- 
TAE (raAarai), and GALLI. Their name 
was originally given to all the people of N. 
and W. Europe who were not Iberians, 
and it was not till the time of Caesar that 
the Romans perceived the distinction 
between the Celts and the Germans: the 

ame of Celts then began to be confined to 
the people between the Pyrenees and the 
Rhine. The Celts belonged to the great 
Indo-Germanic race, and, at a period long 
before all historical records, settled in the 
W. of Europe. The most powerful part of 
the nation appears to have taken up their 
abode in tho centre of the country called 
after them Gallia , between the Garumna 
in the S. and the Scquana and Matrona in 
the N. From this country they spread 
over various parts of Europe. Besides the 
Celts in Gallia, there were eight other 
different settlements of the nation, which 
may be distinguished by the following 
names :—1. Iberian Celts, who crossed the 
Pyrenees and settled in Spain [Celtiberi] . 
2. British Celts [Britannia]. 8 . Belgic 
Celts, the inhabitants of Gallia Belgica, at 
a later time much mingled with Germans. 
4. Italian Celts, who crossed the Alps at 
different periods, and eventually occupied 
the greater part of the N. of Italy, which 
was called after them Gallia Cisalpina. 
6. Celts in the Alps and on the Danube, 
namely the Helvetii, Gothini, Osi, Vinde- 
lici, Raeti, Norici, and Carni. 6. Illyrian 
Celts, who, under the name of Scordisci, 
settled on Mount Scordus. 7. Macedonian 
and Thracian Celts, who had remained 
behind in Macedonia, when the Celts 
invaded Greece, and who are rarely men¬ 
tioned. 8. Asiatic Celts, the Tolistobogi, 
Trocmi, and Tectosages, who founded the 
kingdom of Galatia. —The Celts in 
outward appearance were distinguished 
from Greeks and Romans by their shaggy 
hair and long moustaches, and are de¬ 
scribed by the ancient writers as men of 
large stature, of fair complexion, and with 
flaxen or red hair. For their later history 
see Gallia ; Galatia. 

CELTlBERI (-orum), a powerful people 
in Spain, consisting of Celts who crossed 
the Pyrenees at on early period and became 
mingled with the Iberians, the original 
inhabitants of the country. They dwelt 


chiefly in the central part of Spain, in the 
highlands which separate the Iberus from 
the rivers which flow towards the W., and 
in which the Tagus and tho During rise. 
They were divided into various tribes, the 
Arevacae, Berones, and Pelendones, 
which were the thlee most important, the 
Lusones, Belli, Dittani, &c. Their 
chief towns were Secobriga, Numantia, 
Bilbilis, <fec. They submitted to Scipio 
Africanus in the second Punic war, but the 
oppressions of the Roman governors led 
them to rebel. They were reduced to 
submission on the capture of Nuinantia by 
Scipio Africanus the younger (b.c. 134), 
but they again took up arms under 
Sertorius, and it was not till his death (72) 
that they began to adopt the Roman 
customs and language. 

CENAEUM (Kijmioi/ «*pm> ; Litharda ), 
the NW. promontory of Euboea, opposite 
Thermopylae. 

CENCHKftAE (-arum). 1. The E. 
harbour of Corinth on the Saronic gulf.— 
2. A town in Argolis, S. of Argos, on the 
road to Tegea. 

CENOMANI (-drum), a powerful Gallic 
peoplo, originally a branch of the Aulerci, 
crossed the Alps at an early period, and 
settled in the N. of Italy in the country of 
Brixia, Verona, and Mantua and extended 
N. as far as the confines Raetia. 

CENSORINUS (-i). Author of a treatise 
entitled de Die Nataliy which treats of 
the generation of man, of his natal hour, of 
the influence of tho stars upon his career, 
and of the methods employed for the cal¬ 
culation of time. The book is dedicated 
to Q. Cerellius, and was composed a.d. 238. 

CENSORINUS, MARClUS. 1. C., son 
of C. Marcius Rutilus, first plebeian 
dictator (b.c. 356), was originally called 
Rutilus, and was the first member of the 
family who had the surname Censorinus. 
He was consul in b.c. 310, and conducted 
the war in Samnium ; and he was twice 
censor.—2. L., consul 149, tho first year of 
the third Punic war, conducted the war 
against Carthage with his colleague 
M\ Manilius.— 3. C., one of the leaders 
of the Marian party, fought against Sulla 
in the battle near the Colline gate, was 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Sulla’s 
order.— 4. L., a partisan of M. Antony, 
praetor 48, and consul 39.—6. C., consul 
b.c. 8, died in Asia a.d. 2, while in atten¬ 
dance upon C. Caesar, the grandson of 
Augustus. 

CENTAURI (-orum), a mythical race 
inhabiting the mountains of Thessaly, 
represented as in form half horses and 
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half men. We have various genealogies : 

(1) that they sprang from Centaurus, tlie 
offspring of Ixion and a cloud, who mingled 
with Magnesian mares, or that they were 
bom directly from Txion and the cloud; 

(2) that they were born from Apollo and 
Hebe, a daughter of Pcneus. The most 
famous of the legends connected with them, 
and a favourite subject for sculpture, is the 
tight, of the Centaurs and the Lapitluie, 
which arose from an insult offered to 


2. CN., consul 229, defeated the Illyrians 
subject to the queen Teuta.— 3. CN., 
eurule aedile 214 ; praetor 213, with Suea- 
snla as his province; and consul 211; in 
the next year he was defeated by Hannibal 
near Herdonia in Apulia, and was killed 
in the battle.— 4. M., praetor urbanus 192, 
superintended the preparations for tlie war 
against Antioclms the Great. 

CENTUMCELLAE (-arum ; ‘Civitd. 
Vccchia). a seaport town in Etruria. 47 


Hippodamia by Eurytion, 
one of the Centaurs, in¬ 
flamed by wine, at the 
marriage-feast of Peiui- 
Tiious: tlie Centaurs were 
driven away to Mt. Hindus. 
Similar stories of the un¬ 
bridled passions of the Con¬ 
tours are gi\en in the attack 
of Nesses upon Deianira, and 
the light between Heracles 
and the Centaurs at the cave 
of Pilous. As regards the 
origin of these myths, some 
suppose that the idea of Cen¬ 
taurs arose from tracing a 
likeness to the Centaur shape 
in clouds; others suggest that 
the Centaurs are the violent 
streams which rush from the. 
mountains of Thessaly. It 
is indeed possible that a 
fancied likeness in cloud- 
shapes or torrents may have, 
caused the various genealogies 
to be added to the traditions; 
but the origin of the myth 
was probably simpler, and 



Centaur. (Metope from the Parthenon I 


started with those who lirst 


saw a tribe of horsemen from tlie North 
settling in Thessaly at a time when horses 
were not ridden in Greece, and imagined 
the horse and its rider to be one being. 
The mime ‘bull-spearers’ or ‘ bull-goaders ’ 
(xei'Tetr; Tavpos) suggests either the hunting 
of bulls by mounted Thessalians, or tlie 
driving of bulls by mounted ‘ cowboys.' 
Hut whatever the origin of the myth, 
the Centaurs, like the Satyrs, repre¬ 
sented unbridled animal passions. Cimiox 
alone among them has been made an 
instance of learning and culture. 

CENTRITES (-is; Bohtan-taehai ), a 
small river of Armenia, which it divided 
from the land of the Carduchi, N. of 
Assyria. 

CENTUMALUS, FULVlUS. 1. CN., 
legate of the dictator M. Valerius Corvus 
n.c. 301 ; consul 298, when he gained a 
victory over the Samnites; and propraetor 
295, when he defeated the Etruscans.— 


miles from Rome, first became a place of 
importance under Trajan, who built a 
villa there and constructed an excellent 
harbour with a lighthouse at each end of 
tho breakwater, it was destroyed by the 
Saracens in the ninth century, but was re¬ 
built on its ancient site, and was hence 
called Civitd Vccrhia. 

CENTOKlPAK (-arum; Crntorbi ), an 
ancient town of the Siculi in Sicily, at the 
foot of Mt. Aetna, on the road from Catana 
to Panormus. 

CEOS (-i; rtf//. Celts; Zca), an island 
in the Aegaean Sea, one of the Cyclades, 
between tho Attic promontory Sunium and 
the island Cythnus. Simonides was a 
native of the island. 

CfiPHALLENlA (-ae; Crphabmia), 
called by Homer SAME or SAMOS, the 
largest island in the Ionian sea, separated 
from Ithaca on the E. by a narrow channel. 
It is said to have been originally inhabited! 
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by Taphians, and to have derived its name 
from the mythical Cephalus. Even in 
Homer its inhabitants are called Cephal- 
lenes, and are the subjects of Odysseus: 
but the name Cephallenia first occurs in 
Herodotus. The island is very moun¬ 
tainous (iraunaXotacrq) ; and the highest 
mountain, called Aenos, on which stood a 
temple of Zeus, rises more than 4000 feet 
above the sea. Its chief towns were Same, 
Pale, Cranit, and Proni. 

CEPHALOEDIUM (-i; Cefali or Ce- 
phalu ), a Sicel town, wnich took a Greek 
name, on the N. coast of Sicily in the 
territory of Himera. 

CEPHALUS (-i). 1. A young man of 
great beauty, beloved by E03 (Aurora) and 
carried off by her. He is generally ex¬ 
plained as representing the morning star 
which disappears at the approach of dawn. 
One legend makes him the son of Hermes 
and Herse (dew): he dwells with Eos in 
the East, and their son is Titliomis. In< 
other accounts Tithonus is the husband of 
Eos; and the son of Eos and Cophalus is 
Phaetlion. The most famous and poetical 
story of Cophalus makes him the son of 
Deion and Diomede, and husband of 
Procris or Procne, daughter of Ereclitheus. 
Eos fell in love with him, and in order to 
weaken his love for his wife she changed 
his form, and sent him as a stranger with 
rich gifts to Procris, who accepted the 
presents, and then, in shame, fled to Crete. 
Artemis made her a present of a dog called 
Laelaps (AalA auf/, storm) and a spear which 
never missed its aim, and then sent her 
back to Cephalus in disguise. In order to 
obtain this dog and spear, Cephalus 
promised his love: Procris then made her¬ 
self known to him as his wife, and this led 
to a reconciliation between them. Procris, 
however, still feared the love of Eos, and 
therefore jealously watched Cophalus when 
he went out hunting. Once, having heard 
him call upon the breeze (aura), and taking 
this to imply a mistress named Aura, she 
watched him, hidden in a bush. Cephalus, 
thinking that some animal was stirring the 
leaves, killed her with the spear. Ho is 
said to have been banished for this homi¬ 
cide by the Areiopagus and to have gone 
to Thebes. 

CEPHEUS (-eos or gf). 1. King of 
Ethiopia, son of Belus, husband of Cas¬ 
siopeia, and father of Andromeda, was 
laced among the stars after his death.— 

. Son of Aleus and Neaera or Cleobule, 
»one of the Argonauts. He was king of 
Tegea in Arcadia, and perished, with most 
of his sons, in an expedition against 
Heracles. 


CEPHISOdOTUS (-i). 1. An Athenian 
who led a fleet to Thrace in b.g. 359 with 
so little success that he was recalled and 
prosecuted: whether he was the same 
person as the orator Cephisodotus is dis¬ 
puted.—2. An Athenian sculptor, father 
of Praxiteles. The statue, now at 
Munich, of Eirene and the infant Plutus 
(callod the Leucothea) is a copy of his 
work. 

CEPHISOPIION (-ontis), a friend of 
Euripides, is said not only to have been 
the chief actor in his dramas, but also to 
have helped him in the composition of 
them. 

CEPHISUS or CEPIIISSUS (-i). 1. The 
chief river in Phocis and Boeotia (now 
Mavroneri), rises near Lilaea in Phocis, 
and falls into the lake Copais, which is 
hence called Cephisia in the Iliad—2. The 
largest river of the Athenian plain, rises 
in the W. slope of Mt. Pentelicus, and 
flows past Athens on the W. into the 
Saronic gulf between Plmlerum and 
Peiraeus. 

CERAMON AGORA (Islam Keui), a 
town of Phrygia on the ‘ royal road ' from 
Susa to Sardis. 

CErXSUS (-untis), a flourishing colony 
of Sinope, on the coast of Pontus, at the 
mouth of a river of the same name; chiefly 
celebrated as the place from which Europe 
obtained both the cherry and its name. 

CERAUNll MONTES (Khimara), a 
range of mountains extending from the 
frontier of Illyricum along the coast of 
Epirus, derived their name from the fre¬ 
quent thunderstorms which occur among 
them. These mountains made the coast 
of Epirus dangerous. They were also 
called Acroceraunia, though this name was 
properly applied to the promontory sepa 
rating the Adriatic and Ionian seas. 

CERBERUS, the dog that guarded the 
entrance of Hades, is mentioned as early 
as the Homeric poems, but simply as 
‘ the dog,’ and without the name of Cer¬ 
berus. Hesiod calls him a son of Typlion 
and Echidna, and represents him with 50 
heads. Later writers describe him as a 
monster with only three heads, with the 
tail of a serpent, and with serpents round 
his neck. The don of Cerberus is placed 
on the further side of the Styx, at the spot 
where Charon landed the shades of the 
departed. 

CERCASORUM or -US or -ESORA 
lEl-Arkas ), a city of Lower Egypt, on the 
W. bank of the Nile, at the point where 
the river divided into its three principal 
branches. 
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CERCINA and CERCINITIS, two low 
islands of! the N. coast of Africa, in the 
mouth of the Lesser Syrtis, united by a 
bridge, and possessing a fine harbour. 

CERClNE (KepKiV>) ; Kara-da gh), a 
mountain in Macedonia, between the Axius 
and Strymon. 

CERCINITIS, a lake in Macedonia, 
near the mouth of the Strymon, through 
which this river flows. 

CERCINlUM, a town in Thessaly be¬ 
tween Larissa and Phorac. 



( Cerberus, (From a bronzo statue! 


CERCOPES (-urn), droll and thievish 
gnomes, robbed Heracles in his sleep. 
Some placed them at Thermopylae, others 
at Oeclialia in Euboea. 

OERGOFS (-dpis), one of the oldest 
Orphic poets, also called a Pythagorean, 
was the author of an epic poem, ‘ on the 
descent of Orpheus to Hades.’ 

CERCYON (-onis), son of Poseidon or 
Hephaestus, a cruel tyrant at Eleusis, put 
to death his daughter Alopk, and killed 
all strangers whom he overcame in wrest¬ 
ling; he was in the end conquered and 
slain by Theseus. 

CERDjLiUM (-i; KepSuAior), a town in 
Macedonia on the right bank of the Stry¬ 
mon, opposite Amphipolis. 

CEREALS, PETIlIUS, served under 
Vottius Bolanus, in Britain, a.d. 01; was 
one of the generals who supported the 


claim of Vespasian to the empire, 69; 
suppressed the revolt of Civilis on the 
Rhine, 70; and was governor of Britain, 71. 
CERES. [Demeter.] 

CERILLI (-drum), a town in Bruttium 
on the coast, S. of the mouth of the Laus. 

CERINTHUS (-i), a town on the E. 
coast of Euboea, on tho river Budorus, 

OERRETANI, an Iberian people in 
llispania Tarraconensis, in tho modern 
Cerda gun, in tho Pyrenees. 

CERSOBLEPTES (Ktpcro/SAtVTi]?), son of 
Gotys, king of Thrace, on whose death in 
B.c. 358 he inherited the kingdom in con¬ 
junction with Berisades and Amadocus. 
As an ally of the Athenians, Cersobleptos 
became involved in war with Philip, and 
was defeated 313. 

CERSUS (-i; Markets), a river of Cilicia, 
flowing into the Gulf of Issus. 

OERTONlUM (-i), a town in Mysia. 

CESTRINE (-cs), a district of Epirus 
in the S. of Gliaonia. 

CETEI (Ktjtcioi), mentioned in Od. xi. 
521, as fighting on the Trojan side under 
Eurypylus, a prince from the southern 
part of Asia Minor. In this people (and 
m the legends of Memnon) we have prob¬ 
ably the Homeric tradition of the Hittites 
(the Klieta of Egyptian monuments), -who 
seem to have migrated from Armenia into 
the Semitic countries, and founded ft great 
empire, extending from their two capitals, 
lvadosli on the Orontes and Carchemish 
(=Ninus Vetus)on the Euphrates, through 
a great part of Asia Minor as far as the 
Aegaoun. The time of their greatest 
power was about the 14th century n.c., 
wheji they united the tribes of a great 
part of Asia Minor in their wars against 
Ramses II., which ended after the great 
battle of Kadcsh in an alliance with Egypt, 

CETHEGUS, CORNELIUS, an ancient 
patrician family. They seem to have kept 
up an old fashion of wearing tho toga 
without ft tnmea. beneath, the toga being 
folded round the body like a girdle as in 
the einetus gabiuus , to which llora< e 
alludes in the words cinctnti Cethegl (.1 rs 
Poet. 50). 1. M., curule aedile and pontifex 

maximus b.c. 213; praetor 211, when he 
had the charge of Apulia, censor 209, and 
consul 204. In the next year lie com¬ 
manded as proconsul m Cisalpine Gaul, 
where lie defeated Mago, brother of Hanni¬ 
bal. He died 196. His eloquence was 
rated very high, so that Ennius gave him 
the name of Su-adao medulla , and Horace 
twice refers to him as an authority for the 
usage of Latin words.—2. C., commanded 
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in Spain as proconsul 200; was aedile 199 ; 
consul 197, when he defeated the Insu- 
brians and Ccnomanions in Cisalpine 
Gaul; and censor 194.—8. P., curule 
aedile 187, praetor 185, and consul 181.— 
4. M., consul 160, when he drained a part 
of the Pomptine Marshes.—5. P., a friend 
of Ma!rius, proscribed by Sulla, 88, but in 
83 went over to Sulla, and was pardoned.— 
6. C., one of Catiline’s crew. When 
Catiline left Rome, 63, after Cicero’s first 
speech, Cetkegus stayed behind under the 
• orders of Lentulus. His part was to 
murder the leading senators; but the 
tardiness of Lentulus prevented anything 
being done. Cethegus was arrested and 
condemned to death with the other con¬ 
spirators. 

CEUTRCNES or CENTRONES, a 
people in Gallia Belgica, dependents of the 

C£yX. [Alcyone.] 

CHABORAS (-ae ; Ehabur ), a river of 
Mesopotamia which flows into the Euphra¬ 
tes at Circesiuni. Its name varied (prob. 
in different parts of its course): it appears 
as ABORRHAS in Strab. and as ARAXES 
in Xen. Anab. i. 4, 19. 

CHABRTAS (-ao; Xappias), an Athenian 
general. In b.c. 892 he succeeded Iphicrates 
in the command of the Athenian forces at 
Corinth. In 388 he helped Evagoras in 
Cyprus against the Persians. In 878 he was 
one of the commanders of the forces sent 
to help Thebes against Agesilaus, when he 
adopted for the first time that manoeuvre 
for which he became famous—ordering his 
men to await the attack with their spears 
pointed against the enemy and their 
shields resting on one knee. A statue was 
afterwards erected at Athens to Chabrias 
in this posture. In 876 he gained a victory 
off Naxos over the Lacedaemonian fleet. 
In 361 he took the command of the naval 
force of Tachos, king of Egypt, who was 
in rebellion against Persia. On the break¬ 
ing out of the Social war in 857, Chabrias 
commanded the Athenian fleet. At the 
siege of Chios, when his ship was disabled, 
he refused to save his life by abandoning 
it, and fell fighting. 

CHAEREA, C. CASStUS, tribune of 
the praetorian cohorts, formed the con¬ 
spiracy by which Calicula was slain, a.p. 41. 
He was put to death by Claudius. 

CHAEREPHON (-ontis), a pupil of 
Socrates, was banished by the Thirty, and 
returned to Athens on the restoration of 
democracy, b.c. 403. 

OHAERONEA (Xaipioytta / Capuma), 
the Homeric*ARNE, a town in Bocotia on 


the Cephisstfs near the frontier of Phocis. 
It stood where the valley of the Cephissus 
narrows to two miles, and thus it com¬ 
manded the approach from the north. It 
was memorable for the defeat of the 
Athenians and the Boeotians in B.c. 838 
by Philip, king of Macedon, and for Sulla’s 
victory over the army of Mithridates, 86. 
Chacronea was the birthplace of Plutarch. 

CHALAEUM (-i), a port of the Locri 
Ozolae on the Crissaoan gulf. 

CHALASTRA (-ae), a town in Mace¬ 
donia, at the mouth of the river Axius. 

CHALCE or -AE or -IA ( Cliarki ), 
an island of the Carpathian sea, near 
Rhodes. 

CHALCEDON (-onis), a Greok city of 
Bithynia, on the coast of the Propontis at 
the entrance of the Bosporus, nearly oppo¬ 
site to Byzantium, was founded by a colony 
from Megara in b.c. 685. As occupying an 
inferior Bite to that of Byzantium it was 
spoken of by the oracle as ‘ the city of the 
blind.' It became subject to the kings of 
Bithynia, who removed most of its inhabit¬ 
ants to the now city of Nicomodia(B.c. 140). 
The Romans restored its fortifications, and 
made it the chief city of the province of 
Bithynia, or Pontica Prima. 

CHALClDlCE (-es), a peninsula in 
Macedonia between the Thermaic and 
Strymonic gulfs, ending in three smaller 
peninsulas, Pallene, Sithonia, and Acte 
or Athos. It derived its name from Chal- 
cidian colonists. [Chalcis, No. 1.] 

CHALCIS (-IdiB). 1. (Chalcis or 

Egripo) y the principal town of Euboea, 
situated on the narrowest part of the 
Euripus, and united, as early as b.c. 411, 
with the mainland by a bridge. It was 
colonised by Attic Ionians under Cothus. 
In the time of Hesiod, Chalcis was ruled 
by a king: in the next century by an 
oligarchy of the richer class called Ilippo- 
botae. The Athenians planted 4,000 
cleruchs hero in b.c. 506, who retired on 
the Persian invasion. It founded so many 
cities in the peninsula in Macedonia be¬ 
tween the Strymonic and Thermaic gulfs, 
that the whole peninsula was called Chal- 
cidice. In Italy it founded Cuma, and in 
Sicily Naxos. Chalcis was usually subject 
to Athens during the greatness of that city, 
and afterwards passed into the hands of 
the Macedonians, Antiochus, Mithridates, 
and the Romans. Isaeus and Lycophnm 
were bom at Chalcis, and Aristotle died 
here.—2. A town in Aetolia at the mouth 
of the Evenus, situated at the foot of the 
mountain Chalcis, and hence also called 
Hypocludcir. - -A A city of Syria, the 
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capital of the district of Chalcidice, which 
lay to the E. of the Orontes. 

CHALCODON (-ontis), king of the 
Abantes in Euboea, father of Elphcnor, 
who fought at Troy. He was killed by 
Amphitryon, fighting against Thebes. His 
descendants were called tlio CHALCO¬ 
DON TIDAE, and ruled over parts of 
Bocolia as well as of Euboea. 

CIIALDAEA (-ae), in the narrower 
sense, was a province of Babylonia, about 
the lower course of tlio Euphrates, the 
border of the Arabian Desert^ and the head 
of the Persian Gulf. In a wider sense, the 
term is applied to the whole of Babylonia. 
[Babylon!] 

CHAlYBES (XaAv/3e«), a people appa¬ 
rently of Scythian origin, said to be 
descended from Chalybs eon of Arcs. They 
represent the earliest workers in iron of 
whom the Greeks had heard; they are 
generally represented as dwelling on the S. 
shore of the Black Sea, about Themiscyra 
and the Thermodon, and occupying them¬ 
selves in the working of iron. 

CHAMAVI, a people in Germany, who 
first appear in the neighbourhood of the 
Bhine, but afterwards migrated E., de¬ 
feated the Bructeri, and settled between 
the Weser and the Harz. At a later time 
they dwolt on the lower Rhine, and were 
auxiliaries of the Franks. 

CHAONES (-um), one of the three 
peoples inhabiting Epirus, dwelt along the 
coast from the river Thyarnis northwards 
to the Acrocoraunian promontory, which 
district was therefore called CHAONIA. 
By the poets Chnonlics is used as equiva¬ 
lent to Epirot. 

CH\OS (Xaos), the vacant space which 
existed before the creation of the world, 
and out of which the gods, men, and all 
things arose. Chaos was the mother of 
Ercbos and Nyx, from whom again were 
born Aether and Hemera. 

CHARADRA ( ae). 1. A town in Phocis 
on the river Cliaradrus.—2. A town in 
Epirus, SW. of Ambracia.—3. A towm in 
Messenia, built by Pelops. 

CHARES (-etis). 1. An Athenian 
general, who kept -his influence by bribery 
and intrigue. In b.c. 307 lie \vas sent to 
the aid of the Pliliasians, who were hard 
pressed by the Arcadians and Argives, and 
he succeeded in relieving thorn. In the 
Social war, after the death of Chabrias, 
356, he had the command of the Athenian 
fleet, along with Iphicrates and Timotheus. 
HiB colleagues having refused, in conse¬ 
quence of a storm, to risk an engagement. 
Chares accused them to the people, ana 


they were recalled. In the Olynthian war, 
349, he commanded the mercenaries sent 
from Athens to the aid of Olynthus. In 
340 he commanded the force sent to aid 
Byzantium against Philip ; but he effected 
nothing, and was superseded by Phocion. 
In 338 ho was one of the Athenian com¬ 
manders at the battle of Chaeronea.—2. A 
sculptor of Lindus in Rhodes, pupil of 
Lysippus, about b.c. 290. His chief work 
was the statue of the Sun, which, under 
the name of ‘ Tlie Colossus of Rhodes,’ was 
called one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Its height was upwards of 105 
English feet. It stood at the entrance of 
the harbour of Rhodes, but there is no 
truth in the tradition that its legs extended 
over the mouth of the harbour. It was 
overthrown and broken to pieces by an 
earthquake, b.c. 224. 

CHAltlDEMUS (-i), of Oreus in Euboea, 
captain of a band of mercenaries under the 
Athenian generals Iphicrates and Timo¬ 
theus. He next entered the service of the 
satrap Artabazus, who had revolted against 
Artaxerxes III., and subsequently of Cotys, 
king of Thrace, whose daughter he married. 
On the murder of Cotys, 360, Charidemu* 
adhered to tho cause of his son Cersobleptes^ 
and carried on tho struggle with the Athe¬ 
nians for the possession of the Chersonesus. 
The Athenians, however, considered that 
they were in some way indebted to him for 
the surrender of the Chersonese, since they 
voted him a golden crown. In 849 he was 
appointed by the Athenians commander 
in the Olynthian war, but next year was 
superseded by Chares. 

CHArILAUS (-i), king of Sparta, son 
of Polydectes, is said to have received his 
name from the general joy excited by the 
justice of his uncle Lycurgus, when he 
placed him, a now-born infant, on the 
throne, and bade tho Spartans acknow¬ 
ledge him for their king. He carried on 
war against Argos and Tegca; ho was 
taken prisoner by the Tegeans, but was 
dismissed without ransom on giving a 
promise (which lie did not keep) that the 
Spartans should abstain in future from 
attacking Tegea. 

CHAllIS, CHARITES. Charis was the 
personification of graco and beauty. In 
the Iliad she is described as the wife of 
Hephaestus, but in the Odyssey Aphrodite 
appears as the wife of Hephaestus. There 
were other deities of grace and beauty, the 
Charites (called Oratiae by the Romans), 
daughters of Zeus, and as three in num¬ 
ber, namely Euphrosvne, Aglaia* and 
Thalia. (In Cic. N.D. lii. 17, 44, they are 
children of Erebus and No*, symbolising, 
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perhaps, the perishable nature of grati¬ 
tude.) They were the goddesses who gave 
joy, and refinement and gentleness; they 
accompanied Aphrodite as her tire-maidens. 
Poetry was especially favoured by them, 
and hence they were the friends of tho 
Muses, with whom they lived in Olympus. 
In art tho familiar representation of the 
Graces as three naked figures belongs to 
the Hellenistic period; in tho earlier 
periods they wore represented as fully 
clothed ; and there was probably a transi¬ 
tion period when they were represented as 
wearing a transparent chiton without a 
girdle (‘solutis zonis/ Hor. Oil. i. 30). 

CFIArTsIUS (-i). FLAVIUS SOSIPA- 
TER, a Latin grammarian, a.d. 100, author 
of a treatise in five books, drawn up for 
the use of his son, entitled Institutiones 
Gramwatinae . 

CHArITES. [Chari s.J 

CHARMANDE (-es), in Mesopotamia, 
on the Euphrates. 

CIIARMlDES (Xap/u'5rj<r). 1. An A tho- i 
nian, son of Glaucon, cousin to Critias, and 
uncle by the mother’s side to Plato. In 
b.c. 404 he was one of the Ten, and was 
slain fighting against Thrasybulus at the 
Peiraeus.—2. Called also CHARMADAS 
by Cicero, a friend of Philo of Larissa, in 
conjunction with whom he is said by some 
to have been the founder of a 4th Academy. 
He lived n.a 100. 

CHARON f-ontis), son of Erebos, con- j 
veyed in liis boat the shades of the dead 



across the rivers of the lower world. For 
this service he was paid with coin, which 
was placed fn the mouth of every corpse 


before its burial. He is represented as a 
bearded man clothed in tho exomis. 

CHARONDAS (-ae), a lawgiver of 
Catana, who legislated for his own and the 
other cities of Chalcidian origin in Sicily 
and Italy. His date is uncertain. He is 
said by some to have been a pupil of 
Pythagoras; and he must have lived before 
the time of Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, 
b.c. 494-476, for the Rhegians used the 
laws of Charondas till they were abolished 
by Anaxilaus. There is a tradition that 
Charondas one day forgot to lay aside his 
sword before he appeared in the assembly, 
thereby violating one of his own laws, and 
that on being reminded of this he oxclaimed, 

‘ By Zeus, 1 will establish it,’ and stabbed 
himself. The laws which have been pre- 
served in some histories as his arc of a later 
date. 

CHAROPS (-dj)is). 1. A chief among 

the Epirots, sided with the Romans in 
their war with Philip V., b.c. 198.—2. A 
grandson of tho above. He was educated 
at Rome, and after his return to his own 
country adhered to the Roman cause. 
CHARYBDIS. [ScyllaJ. 

ClIASUARII (-ortun), a people of Ger¬ 
many, allies or dependents of the Cherusci, 
to the N. and NW. of whom they dwelt, on 
the W. bank of the Visurgis (Wcacr), 

CHATTI (sometimes written CATTE, 
one of the most important German tribes 
who occupied a territory between tho Rhine 
and the upper part of the Wcscr. Mattium 
{Maden) was their chief town. 

CHAUCI or CAUCI, a powerful people 
in the NE. of Germany between the Amisia 
(Ems) and the Albis (Elbe), divided by the 
Visurgis {Weser), which flowed through 
their territory, into Majores and Minores, 

| the former \V. and the latter E. of the 
j river. They are described by Tacitus as 
1 the noblest and the justest of the German 
1 tribes, and skilful seamen. They formed 
an alliance with the Romans a.p. 6, but 
J were at war with them in the reigns of 
Claudius and Nero. Later they belonged 
to tho confederacy of the Saxons. 

CHELIDON. [See Aedon.] 
CHELIDOnTAE INSULAE (Kheli- 
iloni ), a group of small islands off the S. 
coast of Lycia. 

CHELONATAS (-ae ; G. Tornese ), a pro¬ 
montory in Elis, opposite Zacyntlius, the 
most westerly point of the Peloponnesus. 

CHELONE (-es), a maiden who neglected 
the invitation to the wedding of Zeus and 
Hera, and was changed by Hermes into a 
, tortoise. 
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CHEMMIS, aft. PANOpOLIS, a city of 
the Thebais, or Upper Egypt, on the E. 
bank of the Nile. 

CHfiOPS (-5pis), is the name by which 
Herodotus speaks of the Egyptian king 
Khufu. who belonged to the 4th dynasty 
and reigned about 8733 b.c. with Memphis 
as his capital. He is famous as the builder 
of the Great Pyramid. The later traditions 
followed by Herodotus (ii. 124-127) and 
Diodorus (i. 63), who calls him Chemmis, 
represent him as tyrannical and impious. 
The more trustworthy record of the rock 


by the Athenians under Mixtures, the 
contemporary of Pisistratus.—2. TAURICA 
or SC.YTHICA (Crimea), the peninsula 
between the Pontus Euxinus, the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus, and the Palus Maeotis, 
united to the mainland by an isthmus 40 
stadia in width. It produced a great 
quantity of corn, which was exported to 
Athens and other parts of Greece. Respect¬ 
ing the Greek kingdom established in this 
country, see Bosporus ; for the worship of 
the Tauric goddess, see Artemis. —3. 
CIMBRICA (Jutland). See Cimbri. 



Bellerophon and the Chim&era. (From the Terra-cotta in the British Museum.) 


tablets describes him as a brave and wise 
ruler, and a founder of temples. 

CHfiPHREN, is the name by which the 
Greek writers designated Khaf-Ra, the son- 
in-law of Cheops (or Khufu). He was king 
of Egypt about 3666 b.c. 


CHERS0NESUS (-i),‘a land-island,’ 
that is, ‘ a peninsula ’ (from ‘ land ’ 

and w?<roff island'). 1. CH. THRACIA 
(Peninsula of the Dardanelles or of Galli¬ 
poli), usually called at Athens ‘ The Cher- 
sonesus * without any distinguishing 
epithet, the narrow strip of land 420 stadia 
in length, running between the Hellespont 
and the Gulf of Melas, and connected with 
the Thracian mainland by an isthmus, which 
was fortified by a wall, 36 stadia across, 
near Cardia. * The Chersonese was colonised 


C.D. 


CHERUSCI, the most celebrated of all 
the tribes of ancient Germany. The 
Cherusci proper dwelt on both sides of the 
Visurgis ( Weser ), and their territories 
extended to the Harz and the Elbe. They 
were originally in alliance with the Romans, 
but they subsequently formed a powerful 
league of the German tribes for the purpose 
of expelling the Romans from the country, 
and under the chief Arminius they de¬ 
stroyed the army of Varus and drove the 
Romans beyond the Rhine, a.d. 9. 

CHlLON (-<5nis), of Lacedaemon, son of 
Damagetus, and one of the Seven Sages, 
b.c. 590. 

CHlMAERA (-ae), a fire-breathing mon¬ 
ster, the fore part of whose body was that of a 
lion, the hind part that of a dragon, and 

M 
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the middle that of a goat. She made great 
havoc in Lycia and the surrounding coun¬ 
tries, and was at length killed by Bel- 
lebophon. Yirgil places her together with 
other monsters at the entrance of Orcus. 
The origin of the notion of this fire¬ 
breathing monster must probably be sought 
for in the volcano of the name of Chimaera 
near Phaselis, in Lycia, which vomited 
flames from its summit, lions dwelt in the 
upper forests, goats in the pasture slopes, 
and serpents in the marshes at its foot. 

CHlMERlON ( Porto JSagianno ), a pro¬ 
montory and harbour of Thesprotia in 
Epirus. « 

CHlONE (-es). 1. Daughter of BoreaB 
and Orithyia, became by Poseidon the 
mother of Eumolpus.—2. Daughter of 
Daedalion; bore twins, Autolycus and 
Philammon, tlio former a son of Hermes 
and the latter of Apollo. She was killed 
by Artemis for having compared her beauty 
to that of the goddess. 

CHIOS (-i} adj. Ohlua ; Scio). One of 
the largest islands of the Aegaean, lay 
opposite to the peninsula of Clazomenae, 
on the coast of Ionia. Its length from N. 
to S. is about 30 miles, its greatest breadth 
about 10, and the width of the strait, which 
divides it from the mainland, about eight. It 
is said to have borne, in the earliest times, 
the various names of Aethalia, Maoris, and 
Pityusa. It was colonised by the Ionians, 
ana remained an independent maritime state 
till the great naval defeat of the Ionian 
Greeks by the Persians, b.c. 494. The 
battle of Mycale, 479, freed Chios from the 
Persian yoke, and it became a member of 
the Athenian league; but an unsuccessful 
attempt to revolt, in 412, led to its conquest 
and devastation. It recovered its indepen¬ 
dence, with Cos and Rhodes, in 358, and 
afterwards shared the fortunes of the other 
states of Ionia. —Chios was celebrated for 
its wine and its figs, and for its marble and 
pottery. Its chief city, Chios ( Khio ), stood 
on the E. side of the island, at the foot of 
its highest mountain, Pelinaeus; the other 
principal places in it were Posidium, 
Phan&e, Notram, Elaeus, and Leuconium. 

CHXrISOPHUS (-i), a Lacedaemonian, 
was sent by the Spartans to aid Cyrus in 
his expedition against his brother Arta- 
xerxes, b.c. 401. After the battle of 
Cunaxa and the arrest of the Greek 
generals, Chirisophus was appointed one of 
the new generals, and in conjunction with 
Xenophon had the chief conduct of the 
retreat. 

CHlRON (-5nis), the wisest and justest 
of all the Centaurs, son of Cronos and 
Philyra, and husband of NaXs or Ch&rielo, 


lived on Mount Pelion. He was instructed 
by Apollo and Artemis, and was renowned 
for his skill in hunting, medicine, music, 
gymnastics, and the art of prophecy. All 
the most distinguished heroes of Grecian 
story, as Peleus, Achilles, Diomedes. 
Jason, are described as the pupils of 
Chiron in these arts. Chiron saved Peleus 
from the other Centaurs, who were on the 
point of killing him, and he also told him 
in what manner he might win Thetis, who 
was destined to marry a mortal. Heracles, 
too, was his friend; but when he was 
fighting with the other Centaurs, one of 
his poisoned arrows accidentally struck 
Chiron, who, although immortal, would not 
live any longer, and gave his immortality 
to Prometheus. According to others, 
Chiron, in looking at one of the arrows, 
dropped it on his foot, and wounded him¬ 
self. 

CHLORIS (-Td5s). 1. Daughter of 

Amphion of Orchomenos, wife of Neleus, 
king of Pylos, and mother of Nestor.—2. 
Wife of Zephyrus, and goddess of flowers, 
identical with Flora. 

CHOASPES (-is). 1 . (KerJcha) a river 
of Susiana, falling into the Tigris, near its 
mouth. Susa stood upon its banks.—2. 
(Khonah)> a river in the Paropamisus, 
falling into the Cophen ( Oabul ). 

CHOERADES (-um; Xoi pd&*t; 8S. 
Pietro e Paolo) , two small rocky islands 
off the coast of Italy, near Tarentum. 

CHOERlLUS, of Iasos, a worthless epic 
poet in the train of Alexander the Great, is 
said to have received from Alexander a 
gold stater for every verse of his poem. 

CHONlA (-oe), the name in early times 
of a district in the S. of Italy, inhabited by 
the CHONES, an Oenotrian people. It 
inoluded the SE. of Lucania and the wholj^ 
of the E. of Bruttium as far as the pro¬ 
montory Zephyrium. 

CHORASMII (-orum), a people of 
Sogdiana, on the Oxus. 

CHOSROES. 1. King of Parthia. 
[Arsaces xxv.] —2. King of Persia. 
[Sassanidab.] 

CHRYSA or -E (-ae), a city on the coast, 
of the Troad ; near Thebes, with a temple 
of Apollo Smratheus. 

CHRYSAS (-ae; Dittainc ►), a Small river 
in Sicily, an affluent of the Symaethus. 

CHRYSE (-es), a Lemmon goddess, 
whose altar was guarded by the serpent 
which bit Philoctetes. 

CHR^SElS Ms), daughter of Chryses, 
priest of Apollo at Chryse, was taken 
prisoner by Achilles at the capture of 
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Lymessus or the Hypoplacian Thebe. In 
the distribution of the booty she was given 
to Agamemnon. Her father Chryses came 
to the camp of the Greeks to solicit her 
ransom, but was repulsed by Agamemnon. 
Thereupon Apollo sent a plague into the 
camp of the Greeks, and Agamemnon was 
obliged to restore her to her father to 
appease the anger of the god. Her proper 
name was'Astynome. 

CHRISES. [Chryseis.] 

CHRYSIPPUS (-i), a Stoic philosopher ? 
son of Apollonius of Tarsus, bom at Soli 
in Cilicia, b.c. 280. He went to Athens, and 
became the disciple of the Stoic Cleanthcs. 
Though not the founder of the Stoic 
school, he gave it the form which continued 
after his death. Hence Horace speaks of 
Stoics as ‘ Chrysippi porticus et grex.' 

CHRYSOgONUS, L. CORNELIUS, a 
freedman of Sulla, was the false accuser of 
Sex. Roscius. 

CHRYSOPOLIS (-is; Scutari ), on the 
Bosporus, opposite to Byzantium. 

CHRYSOTHfiMIS (-is), daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 

CHTHONlUS andCHTHONlA, epithets 
of the gods and goddesses of the earth and 
of the underworld, as opposed to the ovpdvtoi 
6to(. The name therefore belongs to 
Bemeter, Persephone, Pluto (— Z«?vy x&bao*), 
to Hermes as conductor of the Shades, to 
Dionysus Zagreus and to the Erinyes. 

CIBOTUS. [Alexandria, No. 1; 
Apamea, No. 8.] 

ClBYRA(-ae). 1. MAGNA (Khorzum), 
a city of Phrygia Magna, on the borders of 
Caria. It was the head of a tetrapolis of 
which the other three cities were Bubon, 
Balbyra and Oenoanda, each of which had 
bne vote, while Cibyra had two: its own 
government was a despotism under 
moderate princes: the city ruled over a 
large district called Cibyratis, and could 
send into the field an army of 80,000 men. 
In b.c. 83, it was added to the Roman 
empire. After being nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake, it was restored by Tiberius, 
under the names of Caesarea and Civitas 
Cibyratica.—2. PARVA (Ibura), a city of 
Pamphylia, on the borders of Cilicia. 

C. CICERElUS, praetor in b.c. 178, 
conquered the Corsicans, but was refused 
a triumph. In 172 and 167 he was one of 
the ambassadors sent to the Illyrian king, 
Gentius. 

ClCfiRO. TULLIUS. 1. M., grand¬ 
father of the orator, lived at his native 
town Arpinum, which received the full 
Roman franchise in B.c. 188.—2. M., son 


of No. 1, also lived at Arpinum, and died 
64.— 3. L., brother of No. 2, was a friend 
of M. Antonins the orator.—4. L., Son of 
No. 8, schoolfellow of the orator, died68.— 
5. M., the orator, eldest son of No. 2 and 
Helvia, was born on the 3rd of January, 
b.c. 106, near Arpinum. He was educated 
along with his brother Quintus, and the 
two brothers displayed such talent that 
his father removed with them to Rome. 
One of their teachers was the poet Archias 
of Antioch. After assuming the toga 
virilti (91) the young Marcus was placed 
under the care of Q. Mucius Scaevola, the 
augur, from whom he learnt the principles 
of jurisprudence. In 89 he served his first 
and only campaign under Cn. Pompeiua 
Strabo in the Social war. During the civil 
wars between Marius and Sulla, Cicero 
identified himself with neither partv, but 
devoted his time to the study of law, 
philosophy, and rhetoric. He received 
instruction in philosophy from Pliaedrus 
the Epicurean, Philo, the chief of the New 
Academy, and Diodotus the Stoic, and in 
rhetoric from Molo the Rhodian. He then 
came forward as a pleader in the forum. 
His first extant speech was delivered in 81, 
when he was 26 years of age, on behalf of 
P. Quintius. Next year (80) he defended 
Sex. Roscius of Ameria, charged with 
parricide by Chrysogonus, a favourite 
freedman of Sulla. This was his first 
public cause, and was creditable to him for 
the boldness of the protest against injustice 
sheltered by the power or the dictator. 
Shortly afterwards (79) Cicero went to 
Greece, first to Athens, where he remained 
six months, studying philosophy under 
Antiochus of Ascalon, and rhetoric under 
Demetrius Syrus ; and here he made the 
acquaintance of Pomponius Atticus, who 
remained his firm friend to the close of his 
life. Afterwards he passed some time at 
Rhodes (78), where he once more placed 
himself under the care of Molo. After an 
absence of two years, Cicero returned to 
Rome (77). His success in the forum paved 
for him the way to the high offices of state. 
In 75 he was quaestor in Sicily under Sex. 
Peducaeus, praetor of Lilybaeum, and won 
the confidence of the provincials, which they 
soon afterwards showed by selecting him to 
lead their cause against Verres. In 70 
e distinguished himself by the impeach¬ 
ment of Yerbes, and in 69 he was curule 
aedile. In 66 he was praetor, and at the end 
of 64, although a novus homo , was elected 
consul with C. Antonius as a colleague. 
He entered upon the office on the 1st of 
January, 68. Hitherto Cicero bad taken 
little part in the political struggles of his 
time. It is unjust, as some modern 
m a 
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historians have done, to speak of him as a 
1 trimmer,’ who had sought the favour of 
the popular party in order to gain power, 
and then deserted to the aristocracy. His 
principles can best be traced through his 
private letters. Cicero desired to maintain 
a middle course between the extreme 
Sullan party on the one hand, and the 
•Ktreme democrats on the other. To 
counterbalance the former he allied him¬ 
self to the equestrian order and supported 
Pompey, whom he expected to be the 



Bust of Cicero. (From the bust in the possession 
of the Duke of Wellington.) 


champion of the republic on its old lines. 
But at the time when he stood for the 
consulship the danger from the revolution¬ 
ary party made him approach the party of 
the nobles as the surest bulwark against 
revolution. What the aims of the revolu¬ 
tionary party were and how they were 
crushed by Cicero is related in the article 
Catilina. For his prudence and energy 
in crushing the conspiracy Cicero received 
the highest honours; he was addressed as 
‘father of his country.’ When Caesar 
joined Pompey and Crassus, Cicero might 
have joined the coalition as a fourth 
member. His refusal to support the 
triumvirate lost him the protection which 
he might have had against those whom he 


had made his enemies by his action in the 
affair of Catiline or from other causes. 
He had offended Clodius by bearing 
witness against him when he was accused 
of a violation of the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea. Clodius was elected tribune of the 
plebs, and as a tribune (68) brought forward 
a bill, interdicting from fire and water 
( i.e . banishing) any one who should be 
found to have put a Roman citizen to death 
untried. Cicero voluntarily retired from 
Rome, and crossed over to Greece. He 
took up his residence at Thessalonica in 
Macedonia. His friends obtained his 
recall from banishment in the course of 
next year. In August, 67, Cicero landed 
at Brundisium, and in September he was 
again at Rome. In 62 he was compelled 
much against his will to go to the East as 
governor of Cilicia. Here lie distinguished 
himself by his integrity, but at the same 
time it was an absurd vanity which led 
him to assume the title of imperator and 
to aspire to the honours of a triumph after 
subduing some robber tribes in his 
province. He returned to Italy towards 
the end of 60, and arrived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome on the 4th of January, 
49, just as the civil war between Caesar 
and Pompey broke out. After long hesitating 
which side to join, he finally determined to 
throw in his lot with Pompey, and crossed 
over to Greece in June. After the battle 
of Pharsalia (48), Cicero returned to 
Brundisium. He was pardoned by Caesar, 
but for the most part he retired from 
public affairs, and during the next three 
or four years composed most of his philo¬ 
sophical and rhetorical works. The 
murder of Caesar on the 16th of March, 
44, again brought Cicero into public life. 
He had begun to fear a coming despotism, 
and though not privy to the plot, he cer^ 
tainly approved of the assassination. He 
put himself at the head of the republican 
party, and in his Philippic orations 
vehemently attacked M. Antpny. But this 
proved his ruin. The deaths of Hirtius 
and Pansa put an end to Cicero’s hopes 
that Octavian might be prevented from 
coming to terms with Antony; and on the 
formation of the triumvirate between 
Octavian, Antony and Lepidus (27th of 
November, 43), Cicero’s name was in the 
list of the proscribed. He was warned of 
his danger while at his Tusculan villa, and 
embarked at Antium, intending to escape 
by sea, but was driven by stress of weather 
to Circeii, whence he coasted along to 
Formiae, and landed at his villa. From 
Formiae his attendants carried him in a 
litter towards the shore, but were over¬ 
taken by the soldiers before they could 
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reach the coast. They were ready to 
defend their master with their lives, bat 
Cicero commanded them to desist, and 
stretching forward called npon his execu¬ 
tioners to strike. They instantly cut off 
his head and hands, which were conveyed 
to Rome, and, by the orders of Antony, 
nailed to the Rostra. This happened on the 
7th of December, 48, when Cicero had nearly 
completed his 64th year.—By his first wife 
Terentia, Cicero had two children, a 
faughter, Tullia, whose death, in 46, 
caused him the greatest sorrow, and a son 
Marcus. [No. 7.] His wife Terentia, to 
whom he had been united for 30 years, he 
divorced in 46, and soon afterwards he 
married Publilia. —Cicero was not a great 
nor a strong statesman, but rather an 
eloquent and adroit politician. As a 
statesman he showed more judgment and 
foresight as well as greater firmness in his 
suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy 
than at any other time. He was utterly 
wrong in his idea that Pompey could 
succeed as champion of the conservative 
party. It is, however, hardly fair to 
charge him with cowardice for acquiescing 
in Caesar’s rule after the overthrow of 
Pompey. There was no lack of courage in 
his attitude after the death of Caesar. 
Plutarch tells us that Augustus himself 
pronounced him to have been truly a lover 
of his country. But his true fame rests 
upon his writings. They may be divided 
as follows:—I. Rhetorical Works. Of 
those there were seven, which have come 
down to us more or less complete. The 
best known of these is the ‘ De Oratore,’ 
written at the request of his brother 
Quintus; it is the most perfect of his 
rhetorical works.—II. Philosophical 
Works. 1. Political Philosophy . Under 
this head we have the 1 De Republica ’ and 
* ‘ De Legibus,’ both of which are written in 
the form of a dialogue. A large portion 
of both w orks is preserved.—2. Philosophy 
of Morals. In his work ‘De Officiis,’ 
which was written for the use of liis son 
Marcus, at that time residing at Athens, 
the tone of his teaching is pure ana 
elevated. It is illustrated by examples and 
anecdotes from Roman history. Under 
the same head are ‘ De Senectute ’ and 
‘De Amicitia.'—3. Speculative Philoso¬ 
phy, Under this head the most noted of 
nis works are the * De Finibus,’ or inquiry 
into ‘ the chief good,' and the ‘ Tusculan 
Disputations.’—4, Theology. In the ‘De 
Natum Deorum ’ he gives an account of 
the speculations of the ancients concern¬ 
ing a Divine Being, which is continued in 
the ‘ De Divinatione.’—III. Orations. 
Of these 66 have come down to us.— 


IV. Epzstlbs. Cicero during the most 
important period of his life maintained a 
close correspondence with Atticus, and 
with a wide circle of literary and political 
friends and connections. We now have up¬ 
wards of 800 letters, undoubtedly genuine, 
extending over a space of 26 years, and com- 
monlyarranged as vEpistolaeadFamiliares,* 
* Ad Atticum,’ and ‘Ad Quintum Fratrem.' 
-6. Q, brother of the orator, was bom 
about 102. In 67 he was aedile, in 62 
praetor, and for the next three years 
governed Asia as propraetor. In 66 he 
went to Gaul as iegatus to Caesar: he 
distinguished himself particularly by the 
resistance he offered to a vast host of 
Gauls, who had attacked his camp, when 
he was stationed for the winter with one 
legion in the country of the Nervii. In 61 
he accompanied his brother as legate to 
Cilicia; and on the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49 he joined Pompey. After 
the battle of Pharsalia, he was pardoned 
by Caesar. He was proscribed by the 
triumvirs, and was put to death in 48. He 
was married to Pomponia, sister of Atticus. 
—7. M., only son of the orator and his 
wife Terentia, was born 66. He accom¬ 
panied his father to Cilicia, and served in 
Pompey’s army in Greece, although he 
was then only 16 years of age. On the 
death of Caesar (44) he joined the republi¬ 
can party, served as military tribune under 
Brutus in Macedonia, and after the battle 
of Philippi (42) fled to Sex. Pompey in 
Sicily. When peace was concluded be¬ 
tween the triumvirs and Pompey in 89, 
Cicero returned to Rome, and was favour¬ 
ably received by Octavian, who at length 
accepted him as his colleague in the 
consulship (b.c. 30, from 18th Sept.).— 8 . 
Q., son of No. 6, and of Pomponia, sister 
of Atticus, was born 66 or 67, and perished 
with his father in the proscription, 48. 

ClCONES (-um; KiWes), a Thracian 
people on the coast, west of the Hebrus, 
near Mount Ismarus. 

ClLlClA (-ae), a district in the SE. of 
Asia Minor, bordering to the E. on Syria, 
to the N. on Cappadocia and Lycaonia, to 
the NW. and W. on Pisidia and Pam- 
phylia. On all sides, except the W., it is 
enclosed by natural boundaries: namely, the 
Mediterranean on the S., Mount Amanus on 
the E., and Taurus on the N. The western 
part being more hilly was oalled Cilicia 
Aspera (or Tpax«?a) the eastern, having 
fertile plains, was called C. Campestris (or 
Heiias), Numerous rivers, among which 
are the Pybamus, Sabus, Cydnub, Calt- 
cadnus, and smaller mountain streams, 
descend from the Taurus. The country 
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remained independent till the time of the 
Persian Empire, under which it formed a 
satrapy, but appears to have been still 
governed by its native princes. Alexander 
subdued it on his march into Upper Asia; 
and, after the division of his empire, it 
formed a part of the kingdom of the 
Seleucidae: its plains were settled by 
Greeks, and the old inhabitants were for 
the most part driven back into the 
mountains of C. Aspera, where they 
remained virtually independent, practising 
robbery by land and piracy by sea. In 
b.c. 102 the Romans sent a fleet under the 
praetor M. Antonius, who not only de¬ 
stroyed the floet of the Cilician pirates, 
hut occupied ports in Cilicia. Mithridates 
got possession of it for a time, but after 
the year 84 the province of Cilicia had its 
regular succession of proconsuls. For 
some time after Pompey’s conquests the 
whole province of Cilicia included also 
Pamphylia, Pisidia, Isauria, Lycaonia and 
Cyprus. The chief city of Cilicia Cam- 
pestris was Tarsus, as caput Oiliciae. 

CILlClAE PYLAE or PORTAE, the 
chief pass between Cappadocia and Cilicia, 
through the Taurus, on the rood from 
Tvana to Tarsus. This was the way by 
which Alexander entered Cilicia. 

CILlClUM MARE or AULON CILI- 
CIUS, the straits between Cilicia and 
Cyprus, as far as the Gulf of Issus. 

ClLIX (*Icis), son of Agenor and Tele- 
phassa, was, with his brothers, Cadmus 
and Phoenix, sent out by their father in 
search of Europa, who had been carried off 
by Zeus. Cilix settled in the country 
called after him Cilicia. 

CILLA (-ae), a small town in the Troad, 
on the river Cilleus, at the foot of M. 
Cillaeus. 

CILNll. [Maecenas.] 

CIMBER. C. ANNlUS, had obtained 
the praetorsnip from Caesar, and was one 
of Antony’s supporters, b.c. 43. He was 
charged with having killed his brother, 
whence Cicero calls him ironically Phila¬ 
delphia. 

CIMBER, L. TILLIUS, a friend of 
Caesar, who gave him the province of 
Bithynia, but subsequently one of Caesar’s 
murderers, b.c. 44, when lie pretended to 
present a petition to Caesar for his brother’s 
recall from exile. After the assassination, 
Cimber went to his province and raised a 
fleet, with which he aided Cassius and 
Brutus. 

CIMBRI (-orum), a Celtic people, pro¬ 
bably of the same r&ce as the Cymry. 
[Ceeiue.] They appear to have inhabited 


the peninsula which was called after them 
CHERSONESUS CIMBRICA (Jutland). 
The Cimbrians were probably a Celtic 
people with some Teutonic admixture. In 
conjunction with the Teutones, Ambrones, 
and Tigurini, they migrated S., with their 
wives and children, towards the close of 
the second century b.c. ; and the whole 
host is said to have contained 300,000 
fighting men. They defeated several 
Roman armies, and caused the greatest 
alarm at Rome. In B.c. 113 they defeated 
the consul Papirius Carbo, near Noreia, 
and then crossed over into Gaul. In 109 
they defeated the consul Junius Silanus, 
in 107 the consul Cassius Longinus, who 
fell in the battle, and in 105 they gained 
their most brilliant victory near the Rhone 
over the united armies of the consul 
Cn. Mallius and the proconsul Servilius 
Caepio. Instead of crossing the Alps, the 
Cimbri, fortunately for Rome, marched 
into Spain, where they remained two or 
three years. The Romans meantime had 
placed their troops under the command of 
Marius. The barbarians returned to Gaul 
in 102. In that year the Teutones were 
defeated and cut to pieces by Marius, near 
Aquae Sextiae (Aix) in Gaul; and next 
year (101) the Cimbri and their allies were 
likewise destroyed by Marius and Catulus, 
in the decisive battle of the Campi Raudii, 
near Verona, in the N. of Italy. 

ClMlNUS or CIMlNlUS MONS (Monte 
Oimino), a range of mountains in Etruria, 
near a crater lake of the same name, 
between Volsinii and Falerii. 

CIMMErTI (-orum), the name of a 
mythical and of a historical people. The 
mythical Cimmerii, mentioned by Homer, 
dwelt in the furthest W. on the ocean, en¬ 
veloped in constant mists and darkness. 
Later writers placed them either in Italy 
near the lake Avernus, or in Spain, or in 
the Tauric Chersonesus.—The historical 
Cimmerii dwelt on the Palus Maeotis ( Sea 
of Azov), in the Tauric Chersonesus, and 
in Asiatic Sarmatia. Driven from their 
abodes by the Scythians, they passed into 
Asia Minor on the NE., and penetrated 
W. as far as Aeolis and Ionia. They 
conquered and held for some time the 
Milesian colony of Sinope ; in 696 B.c. 
they invaded Phrygia: took Sardis in 635; 
burnt the temple of Artemis at Ephesus; 
and destroyed Magnesia on the Maeander. 
They were defeated by Assurbanipal of 
Assyria, and by Gyges of Lydia, but held 
their ground, until they were expelled 
from Asia by Alyattes. 

ClMOLUS f-i; Cimoli or Argentiera ), 
an island in tue Aegaean sea, one of the 
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Cyclades, between Siphnos and Melos, 
celebrated for its fine white earth, used by 
fullers for cleaning cloths. 

ClMON (-Snis; KCfxtov). 1. Son of Sfcesa- 

S oras, and father of Milfciades, victor at 
farathon. gained three Olympic victories 
with his lour-horse chariot, and after his 
third victory was secretly murdered by order 
of the sons of Pisistratus.—2. Grandson 
of the preceding, and son of the great Mil- 
tiades and Hegesipyle, daughter of the 
Thracian prince Olorus, bom b.c. 604. On 
the death of his father (b.c. 489), he was 
imprisoned because he was unable to pay 
his fine of 60 talents, which was eventually 
paid by Callias on his marriage with 
Elpinice ; Cimon’s half-sister. Cimon first 
distinguished himself on the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes (480), and after the 
battle of Flataea was brought forward by 
Aristeides. He frequently commanded the 
Athenian fleet in the war against the 
Persians. His most brilliant success was 
in 466, when he defeated a large Persian 
fleet, and on the same day landed and 
routed their land forces also on the river 
Eurymedon in Pamphylia. The death 
of Aristeides and the banishment of 
Themistocles left Cimon without a rival at 
Athens for some years. But his influence 
gradually declined as that of Pericles 
increased. In 461 Cimon marched at 
the head of some Athenian troops to the 
assistance of the Spartans, who were hard 
pressed by their revolted subjects. The 
Athenians were deeply mortified by the 
refusal of their offer, and were enraged 
with Cimon, who had exposed them to 
this insult. His enemies succeeded in ob- 
^ taining his ostracism this year. He was 
* subsequently recalled, and through his 
intervention a five years’ truce was made 
between Athens and Sparta, 460. In 449 
the war was renewed with Persia. Cimon 
received the command, and with 200 ships 
sailed to CypruB, where illness or the 
effects of a wound carried him off. [For 
his buildings at Athens see Athenae.j 
ClNADON (Kivd&uv), formed a con¬ 
spiracy against the Spartan peers (5/ioiot) 
in the first year of Agesilaus II. (b.c. 
398-897). The plot was discovered, and 
Cinadon and the other conspirators were 
put to death. 

CINABA or CINARUS (Zinara), a small 
island in the Aegaean Sea, E. of Naxos. 

CINCINNATUS, L. QUINTlUS, a 
favourite hero of the old Roman republic, 
and a model of old-fashioned frugality ana 


dictatorship, in order to deliver the Roman 
consul and army from the perilous position 
in which they had been placed by the 
Aequians. He saved the Roman army, 
defeated the enemy, and, after holding the 
dictatorship only 16 days, returned to his 
farm. In 439, at the age of 80, he was 
a second time appointed dictator, to oppose 
Sp. Maelius. Several of the descendants 
of Cincinnatus held the consulship and 
consular tribunate. 

CINClUS ALIMENTUS. [Alimentus.] 

CInEAS (-ae), a Thessalian, the friend 
and minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. 
He was the most eloquent man of his day, 
and reminded his hearers of Demosthenes, 
whom he heard speak in his youth. 
Pyrrhus prized his persuasive powers so 
highly, that 1 the words of Cineas,’ he was 
wont to say, ‘had won him more cities 
than his own arms.’ He was sent to 
Rome, with proposals for peace from 
Pyrrhus, after the battle of Heraclea 
(b.c. 280). Thanks to his wonderful 
memory, on the day after his arrival he 
was able (we are told) to address all the 
senators and knights by name. The senate 
rejected his proposals mainly through the 
dying eloquence of old App. Claudius 
Caecus. The ambassador returned and told 
the king that there was no people like that 
people—their city was a temple, their 
senate an assembly of kings. 

CINESIAS ( ae), a dithyrambic poet of 
Athens, ridiculed by Aristophanes and 
other comic poets. 

CINGA ( Oinca) y a river in *Hispania 
Tarr vconensis, falls into the Iberus. 

CINGETORIX (-Tgis), a Gaul, one of 
the first men among the Treviri, attached 
himself to the Romans, though son-in-law 
to Indutiomarus, the head of the inde- 
endent party. When Indutiomarus had 
een put to death by Caesar, he became 
chief of his native city. 

CINGILIA (-ae), a town of the Yestini. 

CINGOLUM (-i; Cingolo ), a town in 
Picenum on a rock, rebuilt and fortified by 
Labienus, shortly before the breaking out 
cf the Civil war, b.c. 49. 

CINNA, CORNELIUS. 1. L., the 
leader of the popular party during the 
absence of Sulla in the East (b.c. 87-84). 
As soon as Sulla had left Italy, he began 
his endeavour to overpower the senate, 
and to recall Marius and his party. Ho 
was, however, defeated by bis colleague 
Octavius in the forum, was obliged to fly 


rating the land with his own hand. In from the consulate ; but the troops at 
468 he was called from the plough to the Nola acknowledged him a^ consul, and 
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with the help of Marius, who came back to 
Italy, he collected an army and laid siege to 
Rome. The capture of the city, and the 
massacre of Sulfa'’s friends which followed, 
more properly belong to the life of Marius. 
For the next three years (86, 86, 84) Cinna 
was consul. In 84 Sulla prepared to 
return from Greece; and Cinna was slain 
by his own troops, when he ordered them 
to cross over from Italy to Greece, where 
he intended to encounter Sulla.—2. L«, 
son of No. 1, joined M. Lepidus in his 
attempt to overthrow the constitution of 
Sulla (78); and on the defeat of Lepidus 
in Sardinia, he went with M. Perperna to 

1 'oin Sertoriua in Spain. Caesar procured 
us recall from exile. He was made 
praetor by Caesar in 44; but was notwith¬ 
standing one of the enemies of the dictator. 
Though he would not join the conspirators, 
he approved of their act; and so great was 
the rage of the mob against him, that they 
nearly murdered him. 

CINNA, C. HELVlUS, a poet of con¬ 
siderable renown, the friend of Catullus. 
In b.c. 44 he was tribune of the plebs, 
when he was murdered by the mob, who 
mistook him for his namesake Cornelius 
Cinna, though he was at the time walking 
in Caesar’s funeral procession. His prin¬ 
cipal work was an epic poem entitled 
Smyrna , containing the story of Myrrha. 

ClNYPS or CINYPHU3 (Kinifo), a 
small river on the N. coast of Africa, 
between the Syrtes, forming the E. boun¬ 
dary of the proper territory of the African 
Tripolis. The district about it was called 
by the same name, and was famous for its 
fine-haired goats. 

ClN¥RAS (-ae; Kipvpa?), son of Apollo, 
king of Cyprus, and priest of the Paphian 
Aphrodite, which office remained here¬ 
ditary in his family. He founded temples 
of Aphrodite both at Paphos and at Byblus 
in Syria. In Cyprus he was regarded as 
the inventor of useful arts, of mining, of 
brick-making, and of iron-work. He was 
married to Methame, the daughter of the 
Cyprian king Pygmalion, by whom he had 
several children, and among them was 
Adonis. According to some traditions, 
he unwittingly begot Adonis by his own 
daughter, Smyrna, or Myfrrha, and killed 
himself on discovering the crime he had 
Committed. According to other traditions, 
he had promised to help Agamemnon with 
a certain number of ships, and gave him only 
small clay models of ships; but as he did 
not keep his word ; he was cursed by Aga¬ 
memnon, and perished, like Marsyas, in a 
contest of music with Apollo. 

CIPUS or CIPPUS, GENCcTUS, a 


Roman praetor on whose head it is said 
that horns suddenly grew, as he was going 
out of the gates of the city, and, as the 
haruspices declared that if he returned 
to the city he would be king, he went into 
voluntary exile. 

CIRCE (-es; Ktp#n)> a sorceress, daughter 
of Helios (the Sun) by the Oceanid Perse, 
and sister of Aeetes, lived in the island of 
Aeaea, upon which Odysseus was cast. His 
companions, whom he sent to explore the 
land, tasted of the magic cup which Circe 
offered them, and were changed into swine, 
with the exception of Eurylochus. Odys¬ 
seus, having received from Hermes the root 
moly , which fortified him against enchant¬ 
ment, drank the magic cup without injury, 
and then compelled Circe to restore his 
companions to their former shape. After 
this he tarried a whole year with her, and 
she became by him the mother of Agrius 
and Telcgonus, the reputed founder of 
Tusculum. 

CIRCEII (-orum), an ancient town of 
Latium on the promontory CIRCEIUM 
founded by Tarquinius Superbus, never 
became a place of importance, in conse¬ 
quence of its proximity to the unhealthy 
Pomptine marshes. The oysters found off 
Circeii were celebrated. 

CIRCfiSlUM (-i; Kerkesiah), a city of 
Mesopotamia, on the E. bank of the 
Euphrates, at the mouth of the Chaboras ; 
the border fortress of the Roman Empire. 

CIRRHA. [Crissa.] 

CIRTA, aft. CONSTANTINA ( Constan - 
tine), a city of the Massylii in Numidia, 
60 Roman miles from the sea; the capital 
of Syphax, and of Masinissa and its suc¬ 
cessors. Its position on a height, sur¬ 
rounded by the river Ampsagas, made it 
almost impregnable, as the Romans found 
in the Jugurthine, and the French in the 
Algerine, wars. It was restored by Con¬ 
stantine the Great, in honour of whom it 
received its later name. 

CISSEUS (-ei), a king in Thrace, and 
father of Theane and of Hecuba, who is 
hence called CISSEIS. 

CISSlA (-ae), a district of Susiana, on 
the Choaspes. 

CISTHENE (Kio-Brjvn). 1. A town on 

the coast of Mysia, on the promontory of 
Pyrrha, on the Gulf of Adramyttium.—2. 
In the mythical geography of Aeschylus 
{Prom. 799) the ‘plains of Cisthene’ are 
made the abode of the Gorgons. 

ClTHAERON (-5nis; KiOaipwi Cithae - 
ron ), q, range of mountains separating 
Boeotia from Megaris and Attica. 
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ClTlUM (-i). 1. One of the nine chief 
towns of Cyprus, with a harbour and salt¬ 
works, 200 stadia from Salamis, near the 
mouth of the Tefcius : here Cimon, the 
celebrated Athenian, died, and Zeno, 
the founder of the Stoic school, was born. 
—2. A town in Macedonia, on a mountain 
Citius, NW. of Beroea. 

ClUS (Ohio, or Kemlik), a city in 
Bithynia, on a bay of the Propontis called 
Cianus Sinus, was colonised by the Mile¬ 
sians. It joined the Aetolian league, and 
was destroyed by Philip III., of Mace¬ 
donia, but rebuilt by Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, from whom it was called Prusias. 

CIVILIS, CLAUDIUS, sometimes called 
JULIUS, the leader of the Batavi in their 
revolt from Rome, a.d. 69-70. He was of 
the Batavian royal race, and, like Hannibal 
and Sertorius, had lost an eye. His 
brother Julius Paulus was put to death on 
a false charge of treason by Fonteius 
Capito (a.d. 67 or 68), who sent Civilis in 
chains to Nero at Rome, where he was 
heard and acquitted by Galba. His 
countrymen, who were shamefully treated 
by the officers of VitelliuB, were easily 
induced to revolt, and they were joined by 
the Canninefates and Frisii. He took up 
arms under pretence of supporting the 
cause of Vespasian, and defeated in suc¬ 
cession the generals of Vitellius in Gaul 
and Germany, but he continued in open 
revolt even after the death of Vitellius. In 
70 Civilis gained fresh victories over the 
Romans, and took Castra Vetera. At 
length he was defeated in the course of 
the year by Petilius Cerealis. Tacitus de¬ 
scribes the meeting between CiviliB and the 
Roman general on a bridge over the 
Nabalia ? broken in the middle; but at 
that point the fragment of the fifth book 
comes to an end; and we know no more of 
Civilis. 

CLANIS (-is; Chiana ), a river of 
Etruria, rises S. of Arretium, forms two 
small lakes near Clusium, and flows into 
the Tiber E. of Vulsinii. 

CLANlUS. [Liternus.] 

CLA.RUS (-i), a town on the Ionian 
coast, near Colophon, with a celebrated 
temple and oracle of Apollo, surnamed 
ClariuB. 

CLASSlCUS, JULIUS, a Trevir, was 
prefect of an ala of Treviri in the Roman 
army under Vitellius, a.d. 69, but after¬ 
wards joined Civilis in his rebellion against 
the Romans. [Civilis.] 

CLASTlDlUM (-i; Caste agio), a fortified 
town of the Ananes in Gallia Cispodana, 
not far from the Po, on the roaa from 


Dertona to Placentia. It was the scene 
of the victory of Marcellus over the Insu- 
brians in b.c. 222. 

CLAUDIA. 1. QUINTA, a Roman 
matron. When the vessel conveying the 
image of Cybele from Pessinus to Rome 
had stuck fast in a shallow at the mouth of 
the Tiber, the soothsayers announced that 
only a chaste woman could move it. 
Claudia, who had been accused of incon- 
tinency, took hold of the rope, snd the 
vessel forthwith followed her, b.c. 204.—2. 
Or CLODIA, eldest of the three sisters of 

P. Clodius Pulcher, the enemy of Cicero, 
married Q. Marcius Rex.—3. Or CLODIA 
(probably the ‘Lesbia’ of Catullus), 
second sister of P. Clodius, married 

Q. Metellus Celer, but became infamous 
for her debaucheries, and was suspected 
of having poisoned her husband. Cicero 
in his letters calls her Bouimt. — 4. Or 
CLODIA, youngest sister of P. Clodius, 
married L. Lucullus. 

CLAUDIA GENS, patrician and 
plebeian. The patrician Claudii bore 
various surnames, which are given under 
Claudius, with the exception of those with 
the cognomen Nero, who are better known 
under the latter name.—The plebeian 
Claudii were divided into several families, 
of which the most celebrated was that of 
Marcellub._ 

CLAUDIANUS, CLAUDIUS, the poet, 
lived under Theodosius and his sons 
Arcadius and Honorius. He was a native 
of Alexandria and removed to Rome, where 
we find him in a.d. 395.. IJe enjoyed the 
patronage of the all-powerful Stilicho, by 
whom he was raised to offices of honour and 
emolument. The last historical allusion in 
his writings belongs to 404; whence it is 
supposed that he may have been involved 
in the misfortunes of Stilicho, who was put 
to death 408.—Claudian was a Pagan, and 
the Christian hymns found among his 
poems in most editions are certainly 
spurious.—The poems of Claudian are dis¬ 
tinguished by purity of language, and real 
poetical genius: his descriptions are often 
too grandiose, but many, such as the Rape 
of Proserpine, reach a high order of poetry. 

CLAUDIUS, patrician. See Claudia 
Gens.— 1. APP. CLAUDIUS SABINUS 
REGILLENSIS, a Sabine of the town o|k 
Regillum or Regilli,who in his own country 
bore the name of Attus Clausus, being the 
advocate of peace with the Romans, when 
hostilities broke out between the two 
nations, withdrew with a large train of 
followers to Rome, b.c. 504. He waa 
received into the ranks of the patricians, 
and lands beyond the Anio were assigned to 
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his followers, who were formed into a new No. 10, served in Greece for some years 
tribe called the Claudian. He was consol under Flam in inns, Boebius, and Glabrio 
495, and his conduct towards the plebeians (197-191). He was praetor 187 and consul 
led to their secession to Mons Sacer 494.— 185, when he gained some advantages over 
2. APP. CL. SAB. BE GILL., son of the Ingaunian Ligurians. He was sent as 
No. 1, consul 471, treated the soldiers whom ambassador to Greece 184 and 176.— 12. 
he commanded with such severity that his P. CL. PULCHER, brother of No. 11- 
troops deserted him. Next year he was curule aedile 189, praetor 188, and consul 
impeached, but died or killed himself before 184.— 13. C. CL. PULCHER, brother of 
the trial.— 3. C. CL. SAB. REGILL., Nos. 11 and 12, praetor 180 and consul 177, 
brother of No. 2, consul 400, when App. when he defeated the Istrians and 
Herdonius seized the Capitol. —4. APP. Ligurians. He was censor ICO with Ti. 
CL. CRASSUS REGILL. SAB., the Sempronius Gracchus. He died 167.— 
decemvir, son of No. 2, was consul 451, and 14. APP. CL. CENTO, aedile 178 and 
on the appointment of the decemvirs in praetor 175, when he fought with success 
that year, he became one of them, and was against the Celtiberi in Spain. He after- 
reappointed the following year. His real wards served in Thessaly (173), Macedonia 
character now betrayed itself in the most (172), and Illyricum (170).— 15. APP. CL. 
tyrannous conduct towards the plebeians, PULCHER, son of No. 11, consul 143, 
till his attempt against Virginia led to the defeated the Salassi, an Alpine tribe. On 
overthrow of the deceinvirate. App. was liis return a triumph was refused him; and 
impeached by Virginius, but did not live to when, on his persistence, one of the 
abide his trial. He either killed himself, tribunes attempted to drag him from his 
or was put to death in prison by order car, his daughter Claudia, one of the 
of the tribunes.— 5. APP. CLAUDIUS Vestal Virgins, walked by his side up to 
CAECUS, became blind before his old the Capitol. He was censor 136.—lu. C. 
age. In his censorship (312) he built the CLAUDIUS PULCHER, curule aedile 
Appian aqueduct, and began the Appian 99, praetor in Sicily 95, consul in 92.— 17. 
road, which was continued to Capua. He APP. CL. PULCHER, consul 79, and 
was twice consul, in 307 and 296; and in afterwards governor of Macedonia.— 18. 
the latter year he fought against the APP. CL. PULCHER, praetor 89, be- 
Samnites and Etruscans. In his old age, longed to Sulla's party, and perished in 
Appius by his eloquent speech induced the the great battle before Rome 82— 19. 
Benate to reject the terms of peace which APP. CL. PULCHER, eldest son of No. 
Cineas had proposed on behalf of Pyrrhus. 18. In 70 he served in Asia under his 
Appius was the earliest Roman writer in brother-in-law, Lucullus; in 67 he was 
prose and verse whoso name has come praetor, and though he did not openly 
down to us.—6. APP. CL. CAUDEX, oppose Cicero’s recall from banishment, 
brother of No. 6, derived his surname he tacitly abetted the proceedings of his 
(=‘ship’s timber’) from his attention to brother Publius. In 66 he was propraetor 
naval affairs. He waB consul 264, and in Sardinia; and in 64 was consul with 
conducted the war against the Cartha- L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. In 63 he went 
ginians in Sicily.— 7. P. CL. PULCHER, as proconsul to Cilicia, which he governed 
son of No. 5, consul 249, attacked the with tyranny and rapacity. In 61 he was 
Carthaginian fleet in the harbour of succeeded in the government by Cicero. 
Drepana, in defiance of the auguries, and On his return to Rome he was impeached 
was defeated, with the loss of almost all by Dolabella, but was acquitted. In 60 he 
his forces. He was recalled and com- was censor with L. Piso, and expelled 
manded to appoint a dictator, and there- several of Caesar’s friends from the senate, 
upon named M. Claudius Glycias or Glicia, On the breaking out of the civil war, 49, he 
the son of a freedman, but the nomination fled with Pompey from Italy, and died in 
was immediately superseded. He was Greece before the battle of Pharsalia.— 20. 
impeached and condemned.— 8 . C. CL. C. CL. PULCHER, second son of No. 18, 
CENTHO or CENTO, son of No. 6, consul was a legatus of Caesar, 68, praetor 56, and 
240 and dictator 213.— 9. TIB. CL. NERO, propraetor in Asia 66. On his return he 
son of No. 5. An account of his descen- was accused of extortion by M. Servilius, 
dants is given under Nebo.— 10. APP. CL. who was bribed to drop the prosecution. 
PULCHER, son of No. 7, aedile 217, He died shortly afterwards.— 21. P. CL. 
fought at Cannae 216, and was praetor 215, PULCHER, usually called CLODIUS and 
when he was sent into Sicily. He was not Claudius, the youngest son of No. 18. 
consul 212, and died 211 of a wound which the notorious enemy of Cicero, and one of 
he received in a battle with Hannibal before the most profligate characters of a profli- 
Capua.—11. APP. CL. PULCHER, son of gate age. In 62 he profaned the mysteries 
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of the Bona Dea, which were celebrated by 
the Homan matrons in the house of Caesar, 
who was then praetor, by entering the 
house disguised as a female musician, in 
order to meet Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, with 
whom he had an intrigue. He was dis¬ 
covered, and next year, 01, when quaestor, 
was brought to trial, but obtained an 
acquittal by bribing the judges. He had 
attempted to prove an alibi, but Cicero’s 
evidence showed that Clodius was with him 
in Rome only three hours before he pre¬ 
tended to have been at Interamna. Cicero 
attacked Clodius in the senate with great 
vehemence. In order to revenge himself 
upon Cicero, Clodius was adopted into a 
plebeian family that he might obtain the 
formidable power of a tribune of the plebs. 
He was tribune 58, and, supported by the 
triumvirs Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, j 
drove Cicero into exile; but notwithstand¬ 
ing all his efforts he was unable to prevent 
the recall of Cicero in the following year. 
[Cicero.] In 50 Clodius was uedilo and 
attempted to bring liia enemy Milo to trial. 
Each had a large gang of gladiators in liis 
pay, and fights took place in the streets of 
Rome between the two parties. In 53, 
•when Clodius was a candidate for the 
praetorshlp, and Milo for the consulship, I 
the contests became more violent than 
ever. At length, on the 20tli of January, 
52, Clodius and Milo met on the Appian 
road near Bovillae. An affray ensued 
betwoen their followers, in which Clodius 
was murdered. For the proceedings which 
followed see Milo. The second wife of 
Clodius was the notorious Fulyia.—22. 
APP. CL. PULCHKR, the elder son of 
No. 20, was one of the accusers of Milo on 
the death of 1\ Clodius, 52. -23. API*. 
CL. PULCHER, brother of No. 21, joined 
his brother in persecuting Milo.— 24. BEX. 
CLODIUS, probably a descendant of a 
freedman of the Claudia gens, was a man 
of low condition, and the chief instrument 
of P. Clodius in all his acts of violence. 

CLAUDIUS I., Roman emperor a.d. 
41-54. His full name was Tin. Claudius 
Drusus Nero Germanic us. He was the 
younger son of Drusus, the brother of the 
emperor Tiberius, and of Antonia, and was 
horn on August 1st, n.c. 10, at Lyons in 
Gaul. He had reached the age of 50, when 
he was suddenly raised by the soldiers to 
the imperial throne after the murder of 
Caligula. He was not cruel, but the weak¬ 
ness of liis character made him the slave of 
his wives and freedmen, and thus led him 
to consent to acts of tyranny which he 
would never have committed of his own 
accord. He was married four times. At 
the time of liis accession he was married to 


his third wife, the notorious Valeria Mes- 
sallina, who governed him for some years, 
together with the freedmen Narcissus, 
Pallas, and others. After the execution of 
Messallina, 48, Claudius was still more 
unfortunate in choosing for his wife his 
niece Agrippina. She prevailed upon him 
to set aside his own son, Britannicus, and 
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Rust of Emperor, laureate. TI. CLAVPJVS CAESAR 
A VO. 1\ M. TR. 1*. IMP. V. 1*. (Tiberius Claudius 
Caesar Autfustius, l’ontifex Maximus, Tribunitia 
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to adopt her son, Nero. Claudius soon 
after was poisoned by Agrippina, 54. 
Claudius built the famous Claudian aque¬ 
duct (Aqua Claudia), the port of Ostia, 
and the emissary by which the water of 
lake Fucinus was carried into the river 
Liris. In his reign the southern part of 
Britain was made a Roman province, and 
Claudius himself went to Britain in 43, 
where he remained, however, only a short 
time, leaving the conduct of the war to his 
generals. 

CLAUDIUS II.(M. Aurelius Claudius, 
surnamed Gothicus), Roman emperor 
a.d. 208-270, was dtsconded from an ob- 
scuro family in Dardania or Illyria, and by 
his military talents rose to distinction 
under Decius, Valerian, and Gallicnus. 
He succeeded to the empire on the death 
of Gallienus (208). Next year he gained 
a great victory over an immense host of 
Goths in Dardania, and received in conse¬ 
quence the surname Gothicus, He died 
at Sirmium in 270. 

CLAZ5MENAE (-arum ; Kclisman), a 
city of Asia Minor, upon the gulf of 
Smyrna. The city was said to have been 
founded by the Colophonians. It tvas 
celebrated for its temples of Apollo, Arte¬ 
mis, and Cybele, ana still more as the 
birthplace of Anaxagoras. 

OLEANDER (-dri). 1. Tyrant of Gela, 
reigned seven years, and was murdered 
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b.c. 498. He was succeeded by his brother 
Hippocrates, one of whose sons was also 
called Cleander.—2. A Lacedaemonian, 
harmost at Byzantium 400, when the 
Cyrean Greeks returned from Asia. 

CLEANTHES (-is), a Stoic, bom at 
Assos in Troas about b.c. 800. He first 
studied under Crates, and then under 
Zeno. Stories are told of his taking notes 
on bones and potsherds of Zeno’s lectures, 
when he was too poor to buy tablets or 
paper. In order to support himself, he 
worked all night at drawing water for 
gardens; but as he spent the whole day 
in philosophical pursuits, and had no 
risible means of support, he was sum¬ 
moned before the Areiopagus to account 
for his way of living. The judges were so 
delighted by the evidence of industry 
which he produced, that they voted him 
ten rainae, though Zeno would not permit 
him to accept them. On the death of 
Zeno in 263, Cleanthes succeeded him in 
his school. 

CLEARCHUS (-i), a Spartan, who was 
sent as harmost to Byzantium. But 
having been recalled by the Ephors, and 
refusing to obey their orders, he was con¬ 
demned to death. He thereupon crossed 
over to Cyrus, collected for him a largo 
force of Greek mercenaries, and marched 
with him into Upper Asia, 401. After the 
battle of Cunaxa and the death of Cyrus, 
Clearchus and the other Greek generals 
were made prisoners by the treachery of 
Tissaphemes, and were put to death. 

CLEINIAS (-ae), father of Alcibiades; 
fought at Artemisium 480; was killed at 
Coronea 447. 

CLEISTHfiNES (-is). 1. Tyrant of 

Sicyon. In B.c. 595, he aided the Am- 
phictyons in the sacred war against Cirrha, 
which ended, after ten years, in the de¬ 
struction of that city. His death cannot 
be placed earlier than 632, in which year 
he won the victory in the chariot-race at 
the Pythian games. His daughter Aga- 
rista was given in marriage to Megaclcs the 
Alcmaeonid. — 2. An Athenian, son of 
Megacles and Agarista, and grandson of 
No. 1, appears as the head of the Alcmae¬ 
onid clan on the banishment of the Pisis- 
tratidae. He was opposed by Isagoras 
and the great body of the nobles, to whom 
the Solonian constitution gave all political 
power. Cleisthenes was the real founder 
of Athenian democracy. His reforms con¬ 
sisted in (1) the abolition of the four 
ancient tribes and the establishment of 
ten tribes, with a further sub-division into 
demes, In this he desired to get rid of 
old associations. From the number of ten 


tribes followed the number 600 for the 
Boule; (2) he introduced the law of 
ostracism as a machinery for getting rid 
of a violent party leader without civil war; 
(3) he re-established election by lot; (4) 
he so arranged the Heliaea, or law-courts, 
as to give greater judicial power to all 
citizens. Isagoras and his party called in 
the aid of the Spartans, but were defeated, 
and Cleisthenes made good his reforms, 
b.c. 608. 

CLEITARCHUS (-i). 1. Tyrant of Ere- 
tria in Euboea, was supported by Philip 
against the Athenians, but was expelled 
from Eretria by Phocion, b.c. 341.—2. Son 
of the historian Deinon, accompanied 
Alexander the Great in his Asiatic expe¬ 
dition, and wrote a history of it. 

CLEITOR or CLEITORlUM(E7i*imw), 
a town in the N. of Arcadia on a river of 
the same name, a tributary of the Aroanius. 
There was a fountain in the neighbour¬ 
hood, the waters of which are said to have 
given to persons who drank of them a 
dislike for wine. 

CLEITUS (-i), a Macedonian, one of Alex¬ 
ander’s generals and friends. He saved 
Alexander’s life at the battle of Grani- 
cus, 834. In 328 he was slain by Alex¬ 
ander at a banquet, when both were 
heated with wine, and Cleitus had pro¬ 
voked the king’s resentment by a taunt. 
Alexander was inconsolable at his friend’s 
death. 

CLEOBIS. [Biton.] 

CLEOBULUS (-i), one of the Seven 
Sages, of Lind us in Rhodes, son of Eva- 
goras, lived about b.c. 580. He, or his 
daughter Cleobuline, was said by some to 
have been the author of the riddle on the 
year. 1 A father has twelve children, and 
each of these thirty daughters, on one sido 
white, and on the other side black, and 
though immortal they all die.’ 

CLfiOMBRfrTUS (-i). 1. Son of Anax- 
andrides, king of Sparta, became regent 
after the battle of Thermopylae, b.c. 480, 
for Pleistarchus, infant son of Leonidas, 
but died in the same year, and was suc¬ 
ceeded in the regency by his son Pausanias. 
—2 I. King of Sparta, son of Pausanias, 
succeeded his brother Agesipolis I.. and 
reigned b.c. 380-371. He fell at the battle 
of Leuctra (371).—3. JX King of Sparta, 
son-in-law of Leonidas II., in whose place 
he was made king by the party of Agib IV, 
about 243. On the return of Leonidas, 
Cleombrotus was deposed and banished to 
Tegea, about 240. — 4. An Academio 
philosopher of Ambracia, said to have 
Killed himself, after reading the Phaedo of 
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Plato; not that he had any sufferings to 
escape from, but that he might exchange 
this life for a better. 

CLEOMENES (-is). 1. King of Sparta, 
reigned b.c. 520-491. In 610 he com¬ 
manded the forces by whose assistance 
Hippias was driven from Athens, and not 
long after he assisted Isagoras and the 
aristocratical party against Cleisthenes. 
Aristagoras tried to bribe him to assist 
the Ionians, but failed, owing it was said 
to the rebuke of Gorgo, the little daughter 
of Cleomenes. By bribing the priestess 
at Delphi, he effected the deposition of his 
colleague Demaratus, 491. Soon after¬ 
wards he was seized with madness and 
killed himself.—2. King of Sparta, son of 
Cleombrotus I., reigned 87CL309. King 
of Sparta, son of Leonides II., reigned 
236-222. He strove to reform the Spar¬ 
tans, then in very degenerate state. To 
resist the Macedonians he desired to unite 
Sparta to the Achaean League, but stipu¬ 
lated for the chief direction of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian states. It is probable that if 
Aratus had consented to this the Confede¬ 
ration would have been strong enough to 
resist Macedonia, but unfortunately he 
refused to admit the pretensions of Sparta ; 
and a war between Sparta and the League 
followed, in which Cleomenes was success¬ 
ful. He now felt himBelf sufficiently 
strong to put the Ephors to death and 
restore the ancient constitution. The 
Achaeans called in the aid of Antigonus 
Doson, king of Macedonia, and for the 
next three years Cleomenes carried on war 
against their united forces. He was at 
length completely defeated at the battle 
of SellaBia (222), and fled to Egypt, where 
he put an end to his own life some time 
afterwards. 

CLEON (-onis), son of Cleaenetus, was 
originally a tanner, and first came forward 
in public as an opponent of Pericles. 
After the death of Pericles, b.c. 429, Cleon 
for about six years of the Peloponnesian 
war (428-422) was the head of the party 
opposed to peace. He is represented by 
Aristophanes as a demagogue of the lowest 
kind, mean, ignorant, cowardly, and venal; 
and this view of his character is confirmed 
by Thucydides. There may have been 
prejudice in this account; but the facts 
which were beyond ^dispute seem to indi¬ 
cate violence in ms political attacks, 
cruelty (in his speeches on the Myti- 
lenaeans), and a boastful self-confidence, 
which made him assume commands for 
whioh he was incompetent, as at Pylos 
and Amphipolis. In 427 he strongly advo¬ 
cated in the assembly that the Mytile- 


naeans should be put to death. In 424 he 
obtained his greatest glory by taking 

S risoners the Spartans in the island of 
phacteria, and bringing them in safety to 
Athens. Puffed up by this success, he 
obtained the command of an Athenian 
army to oppose Brasidas, in Thrace; but he 
was defeated by Brasidas under the walls 
of Amphipolis, and fell in the battle, 422. 

CLEONAE (-arum). 1. A town in 
Argolis, on the road from Corinth to Argos, 
on a river of the same name which flows 
into the Corinthian gulf, and at the foot of 
Mt. Apesas.—2. A town in the peninsula 
of Athos in Chalcidice.—3. [Hyampolis.] 

CLfiONfMUS (-i). 1. An Athenian, 
frequently attacked by Aristophanes as a 
pestilent demagogue.—2. Younger son of 
Cleomenes II., king of Sparta, was excluded 
from the throne on his father’s death, 309, 
in consequence of his violent and tyranni¬ 
cal temper. In 303 he crossed over to 
Italy to assist the Tarentines against the 
Lucanians. He afterwards withdrew from 
Italy, and seized Corcyra; and in 272 he 
invited Pyrrhus to attempt the conquest of 
Sparta. 

Q LEO PATH A (-ae). 1. (Myth.) 

Daughter of Idas and Marpessa, and wife 
of Meleager, is said to have hanged herself 
after her husband’s death, or to have died 
of grief.—2. (Hist.) Niece of Attalus, 
married Philip, B.c. 337, on whose murder 
she was put to death by Olympias. — 3. 
Daughter of Philip and Olympias, and 
sister of Alexander the Great, married 
Alexander, king of Epirus, 8&6. It was at 
her marriage that Philip was murdered. 
Her husband died 826. Some years after 
the death of her brother she was put to 
death by Antigonus.— 4. Eldest daughter 
of Ptolemy Auletes, celebrated for her 
beauty and fascination, was 17 at the 
death of her father (61), who appointed 
her heir of his kingdom in conjunction 
with her younger brother, Ptolemy, whom 
she was to marry. She was expelled from 
the throne by Pothinus and Achillas, his 
guardians. She retreated into Syria, and 
there collected an army with wnich she 
was preparing to enter Egypt, when Caesar 
arrived in Egypt in pursuit of Pompey, 
47. She gained the support of Caesar, 
who replaced her on the throne with her 
brother. This led to the Alexandrine war, 
in the course of which young Ptolemy 
perished. Cleopatra thus obtained the 
undivided rule. She had a son bv Caesar, 
called Cazbarion, and she afterwards 
followed him to Rome, where she appears 
to have been at the time of his death, 44. 
She then returned to Egypt, and in 41 she 
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met Antony in Cilicia. She completely 
won the heart of Antony, who honcefortn 
appears as her devoted lover anid slave. 
In the war between Augustus and Antony, 
Cleopatra accompanied her lover, and was 
present at the battle of Actium (31), in the 
midst of which she retreated with her fleet, 
and thus hastened the loss of the day. 
She fled to Alexandria, where she was 

i 'oined by Antony. Seeing Antony’s 
ortunes desperate, she fled to a mausoleum 
she hod built, and then caused a report of 
her death to be spread. Antony, resolv¬ 
ing not to survive her, stabbed himself. 
When she found that Augustus intended 
to carry her captive to Rome, she put an 
end to her own life in the 89th year of her 
age (b.c. 30). 

CLfSOPHON (-ontis), an Athenian 
demagogue, of obscure, and, according to 
Aristophanes, of Thracian origin, vehe¬ 
mently opposed peace with Sparta in the 
latter part of the Peloponnesian war. 
During the siege of Athens by Lysander, 
b.c. 404, he was brought to trial by the 
aristocratical party, and was condemned 
and put to death. 

CLEVUM, also GLEVUM and GLE- 
BON ( Gloucester ), a Roman colony in 
Britain. 

CLIO. [MusaeJ 

OLITERNTJM or CLITERNlA, a town 
of the Frentani, in the territory of 
Larinum. 

CLlTUMNUS (-I; Oliturrmo ), a small 
river in Umbria, springs from a beautiful 
rock in a grove of cypress-trees, where 
was a sanctuary of the god Clitumnus, and 
falls into the Tinia, a tributary of the 
Tiber. The valley of the Clitumnus was 
famed for a breed of white cattle. 

CLOAClNA or CLUAClNA, the ‘ Puri¬ 
fier ’ (from cloare or cluere , c to wash ’ or 
‘ purify ’), a surname of Venus. 

CLODlUS. [Claudius.] 

CLOdTUS, ALBlNUS. [Albinus.] 
CLOdIUS MACER. [Macer.] 
CLOELlA (-ae), a Roman virgin, one of 
the hostages given to Porsena, escaped 
from the Etruscan camp, and swam across 
the Tiber to Rome. She was sent back 
by the Romans to Porsena, who was so 
struck with her gallant deed that he not 
only set her at liberty, but allowed her to 
lake with her a part of the hostages. 

CEOTA AESTUARlUM (Frith of 
Clyde ), on the W. coast of Scotland. 
CL5TH5. [Moibae.] 

CLtfENTlUS HABITUS, A., of Lari- 
num, accused in B.c. 74 his stepfather, 


Statius Albius Oppianicus, of having 
attempted to procure his death bv poison. 
Oppianicus was condemned, ana it was 
generally believed that the Judges had 
been bribed by Cluentius. In 6o, Clnentius 
was himself accused by young Oppianicus, 
son of Statius Albius, who had died in the 
interval, of three acts of poisoning. He 
was defended by Cicero in the brilliant 
oration still extant, and acquitted. Quin¬ 
tilian (ii. 17, 21) speaks of Cicero having 
boasted that he misled the judices* 
CLtfPfiA or CLtPfiA. [Aspis.] 
CLDSlUM (-i; Chiusi ), one of the 
most powerful of the 12 Etruscan oities, 
situated on an eminence above the river 
Clanis, and SW. of the LACUS CLUSI- 
NUS. It was the royal residence of 
Porsena, and at Poggio Qazella , three 
miles NNE. of OhiuH } is a hill, in which 
can be traced the remams of the celebrated 
sepulchre of this king in the form of a 
labyrinth. Subsequently Clusium was in 
alliance with the Romans. Its siege by 
the Gauls, b.c. 391, led to the capture of 
Rome itself by the Gauls. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood were cold baths ; the ‘ fontes 
Clusini * of Horace (Ep. i. 16, 9). 


CLUVlUS (-i), a family of Campanian 
origin, of which the most important person 
was M. CLUVlUS RUFUS, consul suflfecr 
tus a.d. 45, and Governor of Spain under 
Galba, 69, on whose death he espoused the 
cause of Vitellius. He was an historian, 
and wrote an aocount of the times of Nero, 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. 

CLYMEnE (-es). 1. Daughter of 

Oceanus and Tethys, and wife of Iapetus, 
to whom she bore Atlas, Prometheus, and 
others.—2. Daughter of Iphis or Minyas, 
wife of Phvlacus or Cephalus, to whom 
she bore Iphiclus and Alcimede. Accord¬ 
ing to Hesiod and others she was the 
mother of Phaeton by Helios.— 8 . A com¬ 
panion of Helena, with whom sh* was 
carried off by Paris. 


| CLYTAEMNESTRA (-ae; HAvreu^- 
4<rrpa), daughter of Tyndareus and Leda, 
sister of Castor, and half-sister of Pollux 
and Helena. Sue was married to Aga¬ 
memnon. During her husband’s absence 
at Troy she lived in adultery with Aegis* 
thus, and on Agamemnon’s return to 
Mycenae she murdered him with the help 
of Aegisthus. [Agamemnon.] She was 
afterwards put to death by her son 
Orestes. 


CNEMUS (-i), Spartan admiral in 
b.c. 430, when he made a descent upon 
Zacynthus. In the following year he 
fought against Pbnnnio. 
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CNlDUS (-i), a city of Asia Minor, on 
the promontory of Triopium on the coast 
of Caria. was a Lacedaemonian colony, and 
the chief city of the Dorian Hexapolis. It 
was built partly on the mainland and 
partly on an island joined to the coast by a 
causeway, and had two harbours. It had 
a considerable commerce; and was famed 
for the statue of Aphrodite by Praxiteles, 
which stood in her temple here. The 
great naval defeat of Pisander by Conon 
(b.c. 894) took place off Cnidus. 

CN5SUS or GN5SUS, subsequently 
CNOSSUS or GNOSSUS (Makro Teikho). 
an ancient town of Crete, and the capital 
of king Minos, on the river CAERATUS, 
near the N. coast. It was at an early 
time colonised by Dorians, and from it 
Dorian institutions spread over the island. 
Its power was weakened by the growing 
importance of Gortyn and Cydoma; and 
these towns, when united, were more than 
a match for Cnosus. The adjective 
Cnosius, Cnossius, or Gnossius is fre¬ 
quently used as equivalent to Cretan. 
The marriage of Zeus with Hera was 
celebrated here as an annual festival, and 
Hera appears on the coins as a bride. 

COCALUS (-i), king of Sicily, received 
Daedalus on his flight from Crete, and 
with the help of his daughters put Minos 
to death, when he came in pursuit of 
Daedalus. 

COCCEIUS NERVA. [Nerva.] 

COCHfi (-es), a city on the Tigris, near 
Ctesiphon. 

COCLES (-Itis), HORATlUS—that is, 
Horatius the * one-eyed *—a hero of the 
old Roman lays, is said to have defended 
the Sublician bridge with Sp. Lartius and 
T. Herminius against the whole Etruscan 
army under Porsena, while the Romans 
broke down the bridge behind them. When 
the work was nearly finished, Horatius 
sent back his two companions. As soon 
as the bridge was destroyed, he plunged 
into the stream and swam across to the 
city. The state raised a statue to his 
honour, which was placed in the Comitium. 
and allowed him as much land as he could 
plough round in one day. There was 
anotner story, that Horatius defended the 
bridge alone, and perished in the river. 

COCOSSATES (-am), a people in 
Aquitania. 

COCtLlTJM (-i), an Aeolian city in 
Mysia. 

C5C?TUS (-i; K&Mtvrfc; Vuvos), a river 
in Epirus, a tributary of the Acheron. 
Lika the Acheron, the Cocytus was sup-. 
• posed to be connected with the lower! 


world, and hence came to be described aa 
a river in the lower world. [Acheron; 
Avernus.] 

COD ANUS SINUS, the SW. part of the 
Baltic, whence the Danish islands are 
called CODANONIA. 

CODOMANNUS. [Darius.] 

CODRUS (-i). 1. Son of Melanthus, 

and last king of Athens in legendary 
history. When the Dorians invaded 
Attica from Peloponnesus, an oracle de¬ 
clared that they should be victorious if the 
life of the Attic king was spared. Codrus 
resolved to sacrifice himself for his country. 
He entered the camp of the enemy in dis¬ 
guise, began to quarrel with the soldiers, 
and was slain in the dispute. When th4 
Dorians discovered the death of the Attic 
king, they returned home. Tradition adds, 
that as no one was thought worthy to 
succeed such a patriotic king, the kingly 
dignity was abolished, and Medon, son of 
Codrus, was appointed archon for life 
instead.—2. A Roman poet ridiculed by 
Virgil. 

COELE SYRIA. [Syria .] 

C&ELETAE, a people of Thrace, 
between the Hebrus and the gulf of 
Melas. 

COEljlUS. [Caelids.] 

COLCHIS (-Tdis). a country of Asia, 
bounded on the W. Dy the Euxine, on the 
N. by the Caucasus, on the E. by Iberia. 
The land of Colchis (or Aea) and its river 
Phasis are famous in the Greek mythology. 
rARGONAUTAE.] The name of Colchis is 
first mentioned by Aeschylus and Pindar, 
but it was probably known to the Greeks 
at least as early as the 7th century b.c. 
from its commerce with the Milesian settle¬ 
ments on the Euxine, especially in linen. 
The land was governed by its native 
princes, until Mithridates Eupator made 
it subject to the kingdom of Pontus. 
After the Mithridatic war, it was overrun 
by the Romans, but they did not subdue 
it till the time of Trajan. 

CQlJAS (-adis), a promontory on the W. 
coast of Attica, 20 stadia S. of Phalerum. 

COLLATlA (-ae; adj. Collatlnus). 1. 
(Gastellaccio), a Sabine town in Latium, 
near the right bank of the Anio, taken by 
Tarquinius Priscus.—2. A town in Apulia, 
east of Teanum. 

COLLATlNUS, L. TARQUlNlOS, son 
of Egerius, and nephew of Tarquinius 
Priscus, derived the surname Collatlnus 
from the town Collatia, of which his father 
was governor. The outrage offered to his 
wife Lucretia by Sex. Tarquinius led to 
the expulsion of Tarquinius 3?««rbe*. 
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Collatinus and L. Junius Brutus were the 
first consuls; but as the people could not 
endure the rule of any of the race of the 
Tarquins, Collatinus resigned his office and 
retired to Lavinium. 

COLLIN A PORTA. [Roma.] 

COLL?TUS (-i) ? a demus in Attica, be¬ 
longing to the tnbe Aegeis, within the 
walls of Athens. 

C0LONAE (-arum), a small town in the 
Troad. 

COLONTa AGRIPPINA or AGRIP- 
PINENSIS (Cologne on the Rhine), ori¬ 
ginally the cnief town of the Ubii, and 
called Oppidum or Civitas TJbiorum } was 
a place of small importance till a.d. 61 , 
when a Roman colony was planted in the 
town by the emperor Claudius, at the 
instigation of his wife Agrippina, who was 
born here. It soon became a large and 
flourishing city, and was the capital of 
Lower Germany. 

CCLONUS (-i), a demus of Attica, be¬ 
longing to the tribe Aegeis, afterwards to 
the tribe Antiochis, 10 stadia (or about lj 
mile) NNW. from the Dipylon gate of 
Athens, near the Academy, lying on and 
round a hill celebrated for a temple of 
Poseidon. This hill was called Colonus 
Hippius, as being sacred to Poseidon, and 
to distinguish it from-the other Colonus 
Agoraeus in Athens. It waB the birthplace 
of Sophocles. There were at Colonus 
altars both of Poseidon Hippius and 
Athene Hippia, and shrines foxpa) of 
Oedipus, Adrastus, and Theseus, and also 
a grove of the Eumenides. 

COLOPHON (-onis ; Deirmendere) l one 
of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia Minor, 
about 10 miles from the coast, near the 
river Halesus, between Lebed us and 
Ephesus; its harbour was called Notium. 

C0LOSSAE (-arum; Khonas), a city of 
Great Phrygia in the plain on the river 
Lycus. 

_ cOlCmella, l. JUNlUS MODER- 

ATUS, a native of Gades in Spain, and a 
contemporary of Seneca. He wrote a work 
upon agriculture (De lie Buetica ), in 
twelve books, which is still extant. It 
treats not only of agriculture proper, but 
of the cultivation of the vine and the olive, 
of gardening, of rearing cattle, of bees, &c. 

COLUMNAE HERCULIS. [Abyla ; 
Cai**.] 

COMANA (K6fjiava). 1. C. Pontica 
(Gwninik ), a city of Pontus, upon the 
river Iris. Its commercial importance 
arose from the fact that it lay upon the 
trade route from Armenia ana Pontus to 


the port of Amisus: its religious import¬ 
ance from its temple of Artemis Taurica. 
The high priests of this temple took rank 
next alter the king, and their domain was* 
increased by Pompey after the Mithridatic 
war, when he gave the high-priesthood to 
Archelaus, and the district within a radius of 
eight miles.—2. Cappadociae, or C. Chryse 
(. Bostan ), in Cataonia, was also celebrated 
for a temple of Artemis Taurica. In the 
temple were 6000 slaves, male and female, 
subject to the priest, who ranked next to the 
king of Cappadocia. 

COMBREA (-ae), a town in the Mace¬ 
donian district of Crossaea. 

COMlNlUM (-i), a town in Samnium, 
destroyed by the Romans in the Samnite 
wars. 

COMMAGENE (-es), the NE.-most 
district of Syria, was bounded on the E. 
and SE. by the Euphrates, on the N. and 
NW. by the Taurus, and on the S. by 
Cyrrhestice. It formed a part of the Greek 
kingdom of Syria, after the fall of which 
it maintained its independence under a race 
of kings of the family of the Seleucidae. 

COMMlUS, made king of the Atrebates 
by Caesar. He was sent to Britain to 
accompany the ambassadors of the British 
states on their return, but ho was cast into 
chains by the Britons, and was not released 
till the Britons had been defeated by Caesar. 
In b.c. 62 he joined the other Gauls in 
their revolt against the Romans. 
COMM0DUS,L.CEI5 nIUS. [Vebus.] 

COMM0DUS, L. AURELIUS, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 180-192, son of M. Aurelius 
and the younger Faustina, was born at 
Lanuvium, 161, and was thus scarcely 
twenty when he succeeded to the empire. 
He was an unworthy son of a noble father, 
and proved one of the moAt sanguinary 
and licentious tyrants that ever disgraced 
a throne. He was at the Bame time the 
slave of the most childish vanity, and 
sought to gain popular applause by fighting 
as a gladiator. He was murdered in 192. 

COMPLUTUM (-i), a town of the Car- 
petani in Hispania Tarraconensis, between 
Segovia and Bilbilis. 

COMPSA (-ae; Oonea ), a town of the 
Birpini in Samnium, near the sources of 
the Aufidus. 

COMPULTERIA (-ae; Guvultere), a 
town of Samnium on the Vultumus, between 
Calatia and Allifae. 

COMUM (-i; Como)town in Gallia Cisal- 
pin a, at the 8. extremity of the W. branch 
of the Lacus Larius ( L. di Como), It was 
originally a town of the Insubrian Gauls, 
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and afterwards a Roman colony. Comum 
was celebrated for its iron manufactories: 
it was the birthplace of the younger 
Pliny. 

CONCORDIA, a Roman goddess (= the 
Greek ' Ofi6voia), the personification of con¬ 
cord, had several temples at Rome. In 
legendary times a temple was dedicated to 
her by Camillus, B.c. 867, on the reconcilia¬ 
tion of plebeians and patricians; and many 
others were added afterwards to celebrate 
the end of wars or seditions. Concordia is 
generally represented as a veiled matron, 
sometimes with a diadem, sometimes a 
laurel wreath, bearing a cornucopia, an 
olive branch, or a patera. 

CONDATE, the name of many Celtic 
towns, said to be equivalent in meaning to 
Confluentes, i.e. the union of two rivers: 
1. Gosne on the Loire; Condi on the Iton; 

3. Bennes in the territory of the Redones; 

4. Oognac on the Charcnte , in Aquitania ; 

6. Montereau on the Seine; 6. Scyssel on 
the Rhone, below Bellegarde ; 7. in 

Britain, Kinderton , between Chester and 
Manchester. CONDATUS PAGUS was 
the old name of Lugdunum (Lyo?is). 

CONDRtJSI, a German people in Gallia 
Belgica. the dependents of the Treviri, 
dwelt Detween the Eburones and the 
Treviri in the district of Oondroz on the 
Maas and Ourthe. 

CONFLUENTES {Coblenz), a town in 
Germany at the confluence of the Moselle 
and the Rhine. 

C0N(3N (-onis; Komi/). 1. The Athe¬ 
nian general, held several important com¬ 
mands in the latter part of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. After the defeat of the 
Athenians by Lysander at Aegos Potami 
(b.c, 405), Conon escaped with oight ships, 
and took refuge with Evagoras in Cyprus, 
where he remained for some years. 
He was appointed to the command of the 
Persian fleet along with Pharnabazus, and 
was able to help his native country. In 
394 he gained a victory over Pisander, 
the Spartan admiral, off Cnidus. After 
clearing the Aegaean of the Spartans, he 
returned to Athens in 893, and restored 
the long walls and the fortifications of 
Peiraeus. Conon was sent by the Athe¬ 
nians to counteract the intrigues of Antal- 
cidas, but was thrown into prison by 
Tiribazus. According to the most probable 
account, he escaped to Cyprus, where he 
diod.--2. Of Samos, a distinguished mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer, lived in the time 
of the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Euer- 
getes (b.c. 283-222), and was the friend of 
Archimedes. 

C.D. 


CONSENTES DII. A company of 
twelve gods is found among various nations 
of Italy. Those of the Sabines were named 
Volcanos, Voltumus, Palatua, Furrina, 
Flora, Falacer, Pomona, Carmentis, Por- 
tunus; and it is said that Tatius raised 
altars to them. The twelve gods of the 
Etruscans, whose names were concealed 
from man, six male and six female, formed 
the council of the supreme Jupiter, and 
were called Di Consentes or Complices . 
At Rome there were also twelve Di Con¬ 
sentes, whose statues were placed in the 
forum, but they differed from the Etruscan 
in being spoken of by name and including 
the supreme deities in their number. They 
were Jupiter, Juno. Neptune, Minerva, 
Mars, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Vulcanus, 
Vesta, Mercurius, Ceres. The name Con¬ 
sentes (cum — esse; ct.praesens) signified 
4 colleagues.’ 

CONSENTlA (-ae; Cosenza), chief town 
of the Bruttii on the river Crathis: here 
Alario died. 

C. CONSlDlUS LONGUS, propraetor 
in Africa, left his province shortly before 
the breaking out of the civil war b.c. 49, 
entrusting the government to Q. Ligarius. 
He returned to Africa, and after the defeat 
of the Pompeians at Thapsus lie was 
murdered by the Gaetulians. 

CONSTANS, youngest of the three sons 
of Constantine the Great and Fausta, 
received after his father’s death (a.d. 837) 
Illyricum, Italy, and Africa as his share of 
the empire. After successfully resisting 
his brother Constantine, who was slain 
in invading his territory (340), Constans 
became master of the whole West. His 
weak and profligate character rendered him 
an object of contempt, and he was slain 
in 350 by the soldiers of the usurper 
Maonentius. 

CONSTANTlNA, the city. [Cieta.] 

CONSTANTINOpOLIS. [Byzantium.] 

CONSTANTlNUS (-i). 1. I., surnamed 
4 the Great,’ Roman emperor, a.d. 306-337, 
eldest son of the emperor Constantius 
Chlorus and Helena, was born a.d. 272, at 
Naissus ( Nissa ), a town in upper Moesia. 
He went with his father to Britain on his 
expedition against the Piets, 306. His 
father died at York in the same year, and 
Constantine laid claim to a share of the 
empire. Galerius acknowledged Constan¬ 
tine as master of the countries beyond 
the Alps, but with the title of Caesar only. 
Constantine tjook up his residence at 
Treviri ( Trives ), where the remains of his 
palace are still extant. To resist Maxen- 
tius, who had seized the imperial power, 

N 
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Constantine invaded Italy at the head oI 
a large army, and defeated Maxentius at 
the village of Saxa Rubra near Rome, 
October 27th, 812. Maxentius tried to 
escape over the Milvian bridge into Rome, 
but perished in the river. It was in this 
campaign that Constantine is said to have 
been converted to Christianity. On his 
march from the North to Rome, either at 
Autun in Gaul, or near Andemach on the 
Rhine, or at Verona, he is said to have seen 
in the sky a luminous cross with the 
inscription iv tovt<j> vUa , By tiiis Conquer; 
and on the niglit before the last and 
decisive battle with Maxentius, a vision is 
said to have appeared to Constantine in 
his sleep, bidding him inscribe the shields 
of his soldiers with the sacred monogram 
of the name of Christ. The tale of the 
cross seems to have grown out of that of 
«,ne vision, and even the latter is not entitled 
to credit. It was Constantine’s interest to 
gain the affections of his numerous Chris¬ 
tian subjects in his struggle with his rivals ; 
and it was probably only self-interest 
which led him at first to adopt Christianity. 
Constantine, by his victory over Maxentius, 
became sole master of the West, and in 
314 made war upon Licinius, who ruled 
in the East. Licinius was defeated at 
Cibalis in Pannonia, and afterwards at 
Adrianople, and resigned to Constantine 
Illyricum, Macedonia, and Achaia, 314. 
In 323 the war was renewed : Licinius waB 
again defeated in two great battles, first 
near Adrianople, and again at Chalcedon. 
He surrendered himself to Constantine on 
condition of having his life spared, but he 
was shortly afterwards put to death at 
Thessalonica, by order of Constantine. 
Constantine was now sole master of the 
empire. He resolved to remove the seat 
of empire to Byzantium, which he called 
after his own name Constantinople, or the 
City of Constantine, showing his wisdom 
by choosing the finest site in the empire 
for his capital. The new city was solemnly 
dedicated in 330. In 324 he put to death 
his eldest son, Crispus, on a charge of 
treason, the truth of which, however, seems 
very doubtful. He died in May, 337, 
having been baptised shortly before his 
death by Eusebius. His three sons, Con¬ 
stantine, Constantius, and Constans suc¬ 
ceeded him in the empire.—2. II., Roman 
emperor, 337-340, eldest of the three sons 
of Constantine the Great, by Fausta, 
received Gaul, Britain, Spain, and part of 
Africa at his father’s death. Dissatisfied 
with his share of the empire, he made war 
upon Jfiis younger brother Constans, who 
governed Italy, but was defeated and slain 
near Aquileia. 


CONSTANTIUS (-i). 1. I., surnamed 

CHLORUS, ‘ the pale,’ Roman emperor, 
a.d. 306-306, waB the son of Eutropius, a 
Dardanian, and of Claudia, daughter of 
Crispus, brother of Claudius II. He was 
one of the two Caesars appointed by 
Maximian and Diocletian in 292, ana 
received the government of Britain, Gaul, 
and Spain, with Treviri (Trdves) as his 
residence. His first effort was to reunite 
Britain to the empire, which after the 
murder of Carausius was governed by 
Allectus. After a struggle of three years 
(293-296) with Allectus, Constantius estab¬ 
lished his authority in Britain. Upon the 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, in 
305, Constantius and Galerius became tho 
Augusti. Constantius died 15 months 
afterwards (July, 306) at Eboracum (York) 
in Britain on an expedition against the 
Piets.—2. II., Roman emperor, 337-361, 
third son of Constantine the Great by his 
second wife, Fausta. On the death of his 
father in 837, he received the East as 
his share of the empire, and became 
involved in war with the Persians, which 
was carried on during the greater part of 
his reign. After the death of Constans 
in 350, Constantius overthrew Magnentius 
and Vctra’nio, who each tried to usurp the 
throne. Thus the whole empire again 
became subject to one ruler. In 860 
Julian was proclaimed Augustus by the 
soldiers at Paris. Constantius prepared 
for war and set out for Europe, but died on 
his march in Cilicia, 361. He was succeeded 
by Julian. 

CONSUS, an Italian divinity, who was 
wrongly identified with Neptunus Equester 
= IIocret6uiv *lTnrios. There can be little 
doubt that this idea came from the use of 
horses in his festival, and that Consus was 
a primitive Italian deity connected with 
the earth and agriculture. His festival 
was at the harvest season, and, because he 
was a god of the earth, his altar at the end 
of the Circus Maximus was always covered 
with earth except during the days of his 
festival. The Roman poets connect his 
name with consilium : it is more probably 
connected with seed-timo ( conscro ). 

CONTREBlA (-ae), one of the chief 
towns of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, SE. of Saragossa. 

CONVENAE (-arum), a people in Aqui- 
tania, near the Pyrenees, and on both 
sides of the Garumna. 

COPAE (-arum: Topoglia), a town in 
Boeotia on the N. side of the lake Copais. 

COPAIS (-Tdis), a lake in Boeotia, and 
once the largest lake in Greece, formed 
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chiefly by the river Cephisus, the waters of 
which are emptied into the Euboean sea 
by several subterraneous canals, called 
Katavotlira by the modern Greeks. The 
lake was originally called CEPHIS1S, 
under which name it occurs in Homer 
{II. v. 709). The lake was famous for its 
eels. It is now almost completely drained, 
and the land, except in marshy parts, is 
cultivated. 

COPHEN or COPHES ( Oabul ), the 
only large tributary river which flows into 
the Indus from the W. It was the boun¬ 
dary between India and Ariana. 

COPREUS (-eos; Korrpevs), son of Pelops, 
who, after murdering Iphitus, fled to My¬ 
cenae, where he was purified by Eurystheus. 

COPTOS (-i ; Koft), a city of the 
Thobais or Upper Egypt, E. of the Nile, 
some distance below Thebes. Under the 
Ptolemies, it was the central point of the 
commerce with Arabia and India, by way 
of Berenice and Myos-Hormos. 

CORA (-ae ; Coro'), a town in Latium in 
the Volscian mountains, SE. of Velitrae. 

CORACESlUM (-i; Alaya ), a strong 
city of Cilicia Aspera, on the borders of 
Pamphylia, standing upon a steep rock, 
and possessing a good harbour. 

CORASSlAE (-arum), a group of small 
islands in the Icarian sea, SW. of Icaria. 

CORAX (-actis), a Sicilian rhetorician, 
who wrote on rhetoric about 4G7 b.c. 

CORBlO (-onis; Bocca Prior e), a city 
of Latium on the NE. side of the Alban 
hills, about three miles from Tusculum. 

CORBtfLO (-onis), CN. DOMlTlUS, a 
distinguished general under Claudius and 
Nero. His sister Caesonia was married to 
the Emperor Caligula. In a.d. 47 he 
carried on war in Germany with success, 
but his fame rests chiefly upon his cam¬ 
paigns against the Parthians in the reign 
of Nero, against Vologaoses and Tiridates. 
Nero, who had become jealous of his fame 
and influence, invited him to Corinth. As 
soon as he landed at Cenchreae, he was 
told that orders had been issued for 
his death, whereupon he plunged the 
sword into his breast, exclaiming, ‘Well 
deserved! ’ 

CORCYRA (-ae; Ktpuvpa; Corfu), an 
island in the Ionian sea, off the coast of 
Epiru^ about 88 miles in length. It is 
generally mountainous, but possesses many 
fertile valleys. Its two chief towns were 
Corcyra, the modern town of Corfu , in the 
middle ol the E. coast, and Cassiope, N. of 
the former. The ancients regarded this 
island as th> Homeric SCHERlA (2x*P”0, 


where the Phaeacians dwelt. The island 
is said to have also borne the name of 
DREPANE (Aptndisr}) or the 1 Sickle * in 
ancient times. About b.c. 700 it was 
colonised by the Corinthians under Chersi- 
crates, one of the Baccliiadae, who drove 
out the Libumians, who were then in¬ 
habiting the island. It founded many 
colonies on the opposite coast, Epidamnus, 
Apollonia, Leucas, Anactorium; and it 
exercised such influence in the Ionian and 
Adriatic seas as to become a formidable 
rival to Corinth. Thus the two states 
became involved in war, and about b.c. 
664 a battle was fought between them, 
memorable as the most ancient sea-fight 
noticed by Greek historians. At a later 
period Corcyra by invoking the aid of 
Athens against the Corinthians became 
one of the causes of the Peloponnesian 
war, 431. Corcyra was under the sway of 
Athens in 875 B.c., and later belonged 
successively to Agatliocles, Pyrrhus, and 
the Illyrian Greek Teuta, from whose 
general Demetrius the Romans took it 
b.c. 229. 

CORDOBA (-ae; Cordova ), one of the 
largest cities in Spain, and the capital of 
Baetica, on the right bank of the Baetis ; 
made a Roman colony b.c. 152 ; birthplace 
of the two Senecas and of Lucan. 

CORDUENE. [Gokdyene.] 

CORDUS, CREMUTlUS, a Roman 
historian under Augustus and Tiberius, 
was accused in a.d. 25 of praising Brutus 
and calling Cassius ‘ the - last of the 
Romans.’ As the emperor had determined 
upon his death, he put an end to his own 
life by starvation. 

CORE (K6p7j), the Maiden, a name 
by which Persephone is often called. 
[Persephone.] 

CORESSUS (-i). 1. A mountain in 

Ionia, near Ephesus, with a place of the 
same name at its foot.—2. A town of 
Ceos. 

CORFlNlUM (-i; Pentima ), chief town 
of the Peligni in Sarnnium, not far from 
the Aternus, strongly fortified, and memor¬ 
able as the place which the Italians in the 
Social War destined to be the new capital 
of Italy in place of Rome, on which account 
it was called Iialica. In b.c. 49 it was 
surrendered to Caesar by Domitius. 

CORINNA (-ae), a Greek poetess, of 
Tauagra in Boeotia. She lived about 
b.c. 490, and was a contemporary of 
Pindar, over whom she gained a victory at 
Thebes. 

CORINTHIACUS ISTHMUS, often 

N 2 
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called simply the ISTHMUS, lay between chreae on the E. or Saronio gulf, and 
the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, and con- Lechaeum on the W. or Crissaean gulf, 
nected the Peloponnesus with the main- Its favourable position between two seas 
land or Hellas proper. In its narrowest made Corinth a chief place for the trade 
part it is about four miles across; here between Europe and Asia. At Corinth it 
was the temple of Poseidon; here the is said that the first triremes were built, 
Isthmian games were celebrated; and here 1 and the first Bea-fight mentioned by Greek 
also was the Diolcos (AioA/eo*), or roads by writers was between the Corinthians anc. 
which ships were dragged across from the the Corcyraeans. It founded numerous 
bay of Solioenus to the harbour of colonies, such as Ambracia, Corcyra. 
Lechaeum. Four unsuccessful attempts Apollonia, Potidaea, and Syracuse 
were made to dig a canal across the Corinth was famous for beautiful build 
Isthmus—namely, by Demetrius, Polior- ings and works of art, but also for luxury 
cetes, Julius Caesar, Caligula, and Nero: and profligacy. Aphrodite was especially 
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but in 1B93 the canal was completed by 
which ships pass from tlio Corinthian to 
the Saronic gulf. 

CORINTHIACUS SINUS ( G . of Le - 
panto), the gulf between the N. of Greece 
and Peloponnesus. In early times it was 
called the Crissaean Gulf, and its eastern 
part the Alcyonian Sea. 

, CORINTHUS (-i), called in Homer 

• EPHYRA (’E<f>vprf) } a city on the above- 
mentioned Isthmus. Its territory, called 
CORINTHIA, embraced the greater part 
of the Isthmus with the adjacent part of 
the Peloponnesus. In the N. and S. the 
country is mountainous, but in the centre 
it is a plain with a solitary and steep 
mountain rising from it, the ACRO- 
CORINTHUS, 1900 ffcet in height, which 
served as the citadel of Corinth. The city 
itself was built on the N. side of this 
mountain. If hod two harbours, Ckn- 


worsliipped. Some time after the Dorian 
conquest the government became an oli- 
1 garcliy under the family of the Bacchiadae. 
This family was expelled B.e. 055 by 
Cypselus, who became tyrant and reigned 
thirty years. He was succeeded, 625, by 
his son, Periandek, who reigned forty 
, years, after whom Psammeticlius reigned 
for three years, and on his fall in 581, the 
government again became oligarchic. In 
the Peloponnesian war Corinth was one of 
the bitterest enemies of Athens. It main¬ 
tained its independence till the timejof the 
Macedonian supremacy, when its citadel 
was garrisoned by Macedonian troops. 
This garrison was expelled by Aratus in 
j 243, whereupon Corinth joined the Achaean 
League, to which it continued to belong, 
till it was taken and destroyed in 146 
by L. Mummius, the Roman consul, and 
became the capital of the Roman province 
! of Aciiaia 
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COrTGLANUS, the hero of one of the 
most beautiful of the early Roman legends. 
His original name was 0. or On. Marcius, 
and he received the surname of Coriolanus 
for his bravery at the capture of Corioli. 
[Scipio was apparently the first historical 
person who received a surname for a con¬ 
quest.] His haughty bearing towards the 
commons made him unpopular, and he was 
rejected in the consular elections. After 
this, when there was a famine in the city, 
and a Greek prince sent corn from Sicily, 
Coriolanus advised that it should not be 
distributed to the commons, unless they 
gave up their tribunes. For this he was 
impeached and condemned to exile, b.c. 491. 
He now took refuge among the VolscianR, 
and promised to help them in war against 
the Homans. Attius Tullius, the king of 
the Volscians, appointed Coriolanus general 
of the Volscian army. Coriolanus took 
many towns, and advanced to the fossa 
CLuilia , or Cluilian dyke, close to Home, 
439. Here he encamped, and the Romans 
in alarm sent to him embassy after 
embassy of the most distinguished men of 
the state. But he would listen to none of 
them. At length the noblest matrons of 
Home, headed by Veturia, the mother of 
Coriolanus, and Yolumnia his wife, with 
his two little children, came to his tent. 
His mother’s reproaches and the tears of 
his wife bent his purpose. He led back his 
army, and lived in exile among the 
Volscians till his death: other traditions 
relate that he was killed by the Volscians 
on his return to their country. 

CORIOLI (-orum), a town in Latium, of 
which, according to the legend, the VolBci 
had gained possession. From its capture 
in B.c. 492, C. Marcius is said to have 
obtained the surname of Coriolanus. It 
was certainly a Latin town in 493. 

l CORlTANI (-orum), a British tribe, 
whose capital was Lindura {Lincoln). 

CORMXSA (-orum), an inland town of 
Pamphylia, or Pisidia, taken by the consul 
Manlius. 

CORNELIA (-ae). 1. Daughter of P. 
Scipio Africanus the elder, married to 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, censor 109, was 
by him the mother of tne two tribunes 
Tiberius and Caius. She was renowned for 
her virtues and accomplishments, and for 
the care with which she trained ner sons. 
She was idolised by the people, who erected 
a statue to her, with the inscription 
Cornelia, Mother op the Gracchi.—2. 
Daughter of L. Cinna, married to C. Caesar, 
afterwards dictator. She bore him his 
daughter Julia, and died in his quaestor* 


ship, 68.— 8 . Daughter of Metellus Scipio, 
married first to P. Crassus, the son of the 
triumvir, who perished in the expedition 
against the Parthians, 63. Next year she 
married Pompey the Great. 

CORNELIA ORESTILLA. [Ores- 

TILLA.] 

CORNELIA GENS, the most distin¬ 
guished of all the Roman gentes. All its 
great families belonged to the patrician 
order. The names of the patrician families 
are :— Arvina, Cetheous, Cinna, Cossus, 
Dolabella, Lentulus, Maluginensis, 
Mammula, Merula, Rufinus, Scipio, 
SrsENNA, and Sulla. The names of the 
plebeian families are Balbus and Gallus, 
and we also find various cognomens, as 
Chrysogonus, &c., given to freedmen of 
this gens. 

CORNELIUS NEP08. [Nbpos.] 

CORNICtJLUM (-i), a town in Latium, 
taken and destroyed by Tarquinius Priscus. 

CORNMClUS. 1. Q., a friend of 
Cicero, was tribune of the plebs, b.c. 09, 
and one of Cicero’s competitors for the 
consulship in 64.—2. Q., son of No. 1. In 
the civil war (48) he was quaestor of 
Caesar, who sent him into Illyricum with 
the title of propraetor: he reduced this 
province to obedience. He received the 
province of Africa from Caesar in 44, and 
maintained it for the senate, but on the 
establishment of the triumvirate was 
defeated and slain in battle by T. Sextius. 
Tho authorship of the •• Rhetorica ad 
Herennium ’ (usually printed with Cicero’s 
works) has been with some probability 
attributed to him. 

CORN US (-i), a town on the W. of 
Sardinia. 

CORNDTUS, L. ANNAEUSj a Stoic 
philosopher, was born at Leptis in Libya. 
He came to Rome, probably as a slave, and 
was emancipated by the Annaei. He was 
the teacher and friend of the poet Persius, 
who has dedicated his fifth satire to him, 
and who left him his library and money. 
He was banished by Nero, a.d. 68. 

C0ROEBUS (-i). 1. A Phrygian, son 
of Mygdon, loved Cassandra, and for that 
reason fought on the side of the Trojans. 
—2. An Elean, who gained the victory 
in the stadium at the Olympic games, 
b.c. 776: from this time the Olympiads 
begin to be reckoned. 

CGrGnE (-es), a town in Messenia on 
the W. side of the Messenian gulf, founded 
b.c. 371 by the Messenians after their 
restoration to their own country. 
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CORONEA (-ae; Kopwveto), A town in 
Boeotia, SW. of the lake Copais. Near 
Coronea the Boeotians gained a memorable 
victory over the Athenians under Tolmides, 
b.c. 447; and here Agesilaus defeated the 
allied Greeks, 394. 

C0RONIS Mdis). 1. The mother of As- 
clepius. — 2. Daughter of Phoroneus, king 
of Phocis, changed by Athene into a crow. 

CORSICA (-ae), called CYRNUS by the 
Greeks (Corsica), an island N. of Sardinia. 
A range of mountains running from S. to 
N. separates it into two parts, of which 
the E. half was more cultivated, while the 
W. half was covered almost entirely with 
wood. Honey and wax were the principal 
productions of the island; but the honey 
had a bitter taste from the yew-trees with 
which the island abounded (Gyrneas taxos, 
Verg. Eel. ix. 80). It was subject to the 
Carthaginians at the beginning of the first 
Punic war, but in n.c. 238 passed into the 
hands of the Romans, and subsequently 
formed a part of the Roman province of 
Sardinia. 

CORSOTE (-es ; Ersey ), a city of Meso¬ 
potamia, on the Euphrates, near the mouth 
of the Mascas. 

CORTONA (-ae; Cortona ), one of the 
12 cities of Etruria, lay NW. of the 
Trasimene lake, and was one of the most 
ancient cities in Italy. It is said to have 
been originally called Cory thus from its 
reputed founder Corythus, who is repre¬ 
sented as the father of Dardanus. It was 
colonised by the Romans, but under their 
dominion sank into insignificance. The 
remains of the Pelasgic walls of this city 
are remarkable : there is one fragment 120 
feet in length, composed of huge blocks. 

CORUNCANlUS, TI., consul b.c. 280, 
with P. Valerius Laevinus, fought with 
success against the Etruscans and Pyrrhus. 
He was the first plebeian who was created 
ontifex maximus, and had a profound 
nowledge of pontifical and civil law. 

CORVINUS MESSALLA. [Messaula.] 

COKVUS, M. VALEeIUS, is said to 
have obtained the surname of Corvus, or 
‘ Raven/ because when serving as a mili¬ 
tary tribune under Camillus, B.c. 349, he 
accepted the challenge of a gigantic Gaul 
to single combat, and was helped in the 
conflict by a raven which settled upon his 
helmet, and flew in the face of the bar¬ 
barian. He was six times consul, and 
twice dictator. His most brilliant victories 
were gaified in his third consulship, 343, 
when he defeated the Samnites at Mount 
Gaurus and at Suessula. He reached the 
age of 100 years. 


COR^BANTES, priests of Cybele or 
Rhea in Phrygia, who celebrated her wor¬ 
ship with dances, to the sound of the drum 
ana the cymbal. They are often con¬ 
founded with the Curetes and the Idaean 
Dactyli, the attendants of Zeus in Crete. 
[Curetes.] 

CORYClA (-ae), a nymph, who became 
by Apollo the mother of Lycorus or 
Lycoreus, and from whom the Corycian 
Cave in Mount Parnassus derived its 
name. The Muses are sometimes called 
by the poets Corycides Nyrnphae. 

COR'fCUS (-i; KwpvKoc). 1. A hill on 
the coast of Ionia, forming the SW. 
promontory of the Erythraean peninsula. 
—2. A city of Pampliylia, near Phaselis 
and Mount Olympus.— 3. A city in Cilicia 
Aspera, with a good harbour, between the 
mouths of the Lamus and the Calycadnus. 
Near it was a grotto called the Corycian 
Cave, and a glen famous for its saffron. 

C5r¥PHAsTUM (-i; KopvQdo-tov), a pro¬ 
montory in Messenia, enclosing the harbour 
of Pylos on the N. 

CORYTHUS (K 6pv6os), an Italian hero, 
son of Jupiter, husband of Electra, and 
father of Iasius and Dardanus, is said to 
have founded Corythus (Cortona). 

COS or C0DS(Coi; adj. Cdus ; Kos ), 
one of the islands called Sporades, lay oil 
the coast of Caria, opposite to Halicar¬ 
nassus. Its chief city, Cos, stood on the 
NE. side of the island, and had a good 
harbour. Near it stood the Asclepieum, 
or temple of Asclepius, to whom the island 
was sacred, and from whom its chief 
family, the Asclepiadae, claimed their 
descent. The island was very fertile ; its 
chief productions were wine, ointments, 
and the light transparent dresses called 
‘ Coae vestes.’ It was the birthplace of 
the physician Hippocrates, of the poet 
Philetas, and of the painter Apelles, whose 
picture of Venus Anadyomcno was in the 
Asclepieum. 

COSA or COSSA (-nus). I. (Ansedonia), 
a city of Etruria near the sea; after the 
fall of Falerii, one of the 12 Etruscan 
cities. It was colonised by the Romans 
b.c. 273.—2. A town in LucanianearThurii. 

COSCONlUS. 1. C., praetor in the 
Social war, b.c. 89, defeated the Samnites. 
—2. C., praetor in the consulship of 
Cicero, 68; governed in the following year 
the province of Further Spain; was one 
of the 20 commissioners, m 69, for the 
agrarian law of Julius Caesar, but died in 
this year.—3. C., tribune of the plebs 69, 
aedile 67, and one of the judices at the 
trial of P. Sextius, 66. 
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COSSAEA (-ae), a district on the NE. 
side of Susi&na, on the confines of Media 
and Persia. 

COSSUS, CORNELIUS, the name of 
several illustrious Romans in the early 
history of the republic. Of these the 
most celebrated was Ser. Cornelius Cossus, 
consul b.o. 428, who killed Lar Tolumnius, 
the king of the Veii, in single combat, and 
dedicated his spoils in the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius—the second of the three 
instances in which the spolia opima were 
won. 

COSSUTlUS, a Roman architect, who 
rebuilt at the expense of Antiochus Epi- 
plianes the temple of the Olympian Zeus 
at Athens, about b.c. 168. 

COS^RA or COSSYRA ( Pantelaria ), a 
small island in the Mediterranean near 
Malta. 

COTlSO, a king of the Dacians, con¬ 
quered in the reign of Augustus by 
Lentulus. 

COTTA, AURELIUS. 1. C., consul 
B.C. 252 and 248, in both of which years 
he fought in Sicily against the Cartha¬ 
ginians with success.—2. C., consul 200, 
fought against the Boii and other Gauls 
in the N. of Italy.—3. L., tribune of the 
plebs 164, and consul 144.— 4. L., consul 
119, opposed C. Marius who was then 
tribune of the plebs.—5. C., in 75 was 
consul with L. Octavius. He obtained the 
government of Gaul, and died immediately 
after his return to Rome. He was one of 
the most distinguished orators of his time, 
and is introduced by Cicero as one of the 
speakers in the De Oratore and the De 
Natura Deorum. —6. M., brother of 
No. 6, consul 74, with L. Licinius Lucullus, 
obtained Bithynia for his province, and 
was defeated by Mitliridates near Chalce- 
don.— 7. L., brother of Nos. 5 and 6, 
praetor 70, when he carried the law ( Lex 
Aurelia judiciaria) which entrusted the 
judicia to the senators, equites, and tribuni 
aerarii. He was consul 65 with L. Manlius 
Torquatus, after the consuls elect, P. Sulla 
and P. Autronius Paotus, had been con¬ 
demned for bribery. He supported Cicero 
during his consulship, and proposed his 
recall from exile. In the civil war he 
joined Caesar whom he survived, 

COTTA, L. AURUNCULEIUS, one of 
Caesar’s legates in Gaul, perished with 
Sabinus in the attack made upon them 
by Ambiorix, b.c. 64. [Ambiorix.] 

COTTlUS, son of Donnus, king of 
several Ligurian tribes in the Cottian Alps, 
which derived their name from him. 
[Alpks.] He submitted to Augustus, who 
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granted him the sovereignty over 1 
of these tribes, with the title of Praefectus. 
Cottius thereupon made roads over the 
Alps, and erected (b.c. 8), at Segusio (Susa), 
a triumphal arch in honour of Augustus, 
which still exists. His authority was 
transmitted to his son, upon whom 
Claudius conferred the title of king. On 
his death, his kingdom was made a Roman 
province by Nero. 

COT?LA, l. varIus, one of Antony’s 
friends, fought on his side at Mutina, B.c. 43. 

COTYORA (-orum; KonJwpa), a colony 
of Sinope, in the territory of the Tibareni, 
on the coast of PontusPolemoniacus, where 
the 10,000 Greeks embarked for Sinope. 

C0TYS (-yos), or COTYTTO (-us), a 
Thracian divinity whose festival, the 
Gotyttia , resembled that of the Phrygian 
Cybele. 

C0TYS (-yus; Korvs). 1. King of 
Thrace, b.c. 382-358, was a friend of 
the Athenians, but carried on war with 
them towards the close of his reign.—2. 
King of the Odrysae in Thrace, assisted 
Perseus against Rome, b.c. 168. His son 
was taken prisoner and carried to Rome, 
whereupon he sued for peace and was 
pardoned by the Romans.—3. A king of 
Thrace, who took part against Caesar with 
Porapey, 48.-4. King of Thrace, son of 
Rhoemetalces, in the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius. He carried on war with his 
uncle Rhesouporis, by whom he was mur¬ 
dered, a.i>. 19. Ovid, in his exile at Tomi, 
addressed an epistle to him (Ex Pont. ii. 9). 

CRAGUS (-i), a mountain in the range 
of Taurus to the W., and forming, at its 
extremity, the SW. promontory of Lycia. 

CRANAE, the island to which Paris 
first carried Helen from Peloponnesus, 
said by some to be an island off Gythium 
in Laconia. 

CRANAUS (-i), king of Attica, the son- 
in-law and successor of Cecrops. 

CRANII, -IUM, a town of Cephallenia 
on the S. coast. 

CRANON or CRANNON (-5nis), in 
ancient times EPHYRA, a town in Pelas- 
giotis in Thessaly, not far from Larissa. 

GRANTOR (-oris), of Soli in Cilicia, an 
Academic philosopher, studied at Athens 
under Xenocrates and Polemo, about b.c. 
300. One of his works w'as On Grief\ of 
which Cicero made use in the third book 
of his Tusculan Disputations , and in the 
Consolatio which he composed on the 
death of his daughter, Tullia. 

CRASSIPES, FURlUS, Cicero’s son- 
in-law, the second husband of Tullia, 
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CRASSUS, LIClNlUS. 1. P., praetor 
d.c. 176, and consul 171, when he carried 
on the war against Perseus.—2. C., brother 
of No. 1, praetor 172, and consul 168.—3. 

C., probably son of No. 2, tribune of the 
plebs 145, was distinguished as a popular 
leader.— 4 . P., surnamed Dives or Mich, 
elected pontifex maximus 212, curule 
aedile 211, praetor 208, and consul 205 
with Scipio Africanus, when he carried on 
war against Hannibal in tho S. of Italy. 
He died 183.—6. P., surnamed Dives 
Mucianus, son of P. Mucius Scaevola, 
was adopted by the son of No. 4. In 181 
he was consul and pontifex maximus, and 
was the first priest of that rank who went 
beyond Italy. He carried on war against 
Aristonicus in Asia, but was defeated and 
slain.—6. M., surnamed Agelastus , was 
grandfather of Crassus the triumvir.— 7. 
P., surnamed Dives , son of No. 6, and 
father of the triumvir. He was consul 97, 
and carried on war in Spain for some 
years. He was censor 89 with L. Julius 
Caesar. In the Civil war he took part 
with Sulla, and put an end to his own life 
when Marius and Cinna returned to Rome 
at the end of 87.— 8 . M., surnamed Dives , 
the triumvir, younger son of No. 7. His 
life was spared by Cinna, after the death 
of his father; but, fearing Cinna, he after¬ 
wards escaped to Spain. On the death of 
Cinna in 84, he crossed over into Africa, 
whence he passed into Italy in 88 and 
joined Sulla, on whose side he fought 
against the Marian party. His ruling 
passion was money, and lie was a keen 
speculator. He worked silver mines, cul¬ 
tivated farms, and built houses, which he 
let at high rents. In 71 he was appointed 
praetor in order to carry on the war 
against Spartacus and the gladiators; he 
defeated Spartacus, who was slain in the 
battle. In 70 he was consul with Pompey, 
of whose superior influence he was jealous. 
He was afterwards reconciled to Pompey 
by Caesar’s mediation, and thus was 
formed between them, in 60, the so-called 
triumvirate. In 55 Crassus was again 
consul with Pompey, and received the 
province of Syria, where he hoped both to 
increase his wealth and to acquire military 
glory by attacking the Parthians. After 
crossing the Euphrates in 54, he did not 
follow up the attack upon Parthia, but re¬ 
turned to Syria, where he passed the 
winter. In 53 he again crossed the Eu¬ 
phrates ; he was misled by a crafty Arabian 
chieftain to march into the plains of Meso¬ 
potamia. where he was attacked by Su- 
renas, the general of the Parthian king, 
OrodeB. In the battle which followed, 
Crassus was defeated with immense slaugh- 
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ter, and retreated with the remainder of 
his troops to Carrhae (the Haran of Scrip¬ 
ture), He went to a conference with 
Surenas, at which he was slain. His head 
was cut off and sent to Orodes, who caused 
melted gold to be poured into the mouth 
of liis fallen enemy, saying, ‘ Sate thyself 
now with that metal of which in life thou 
wert so greedy.’—9. M., surnamed Dives } 
son of No. 8, served under Caesar in Gaul, 
and at the breaking out of the Civil war in 
49 was praefect in Cisalpine Gaul.—10. P., 
younger son of No. 8, was Caesar’s legate 
in Gaul from 68 to 66. In 64 he followed 
his father to Syria, and fell in the battle 
against the Parthians.—11. L., the cele¬ 
brated orator. At the age of 21 (b.c. 119), 
he attracted great notice by his prosecution 
of C. Carbo. He was consul in 95 with 
Q. Scaevola, when he proposed a law to 
compel all who were not citizens to depart 
from Rome : the rigour of this law was one 
of the causes of the Social war. He was 
afterwards proconsul of Gaul. He died 
in 91, a few days after opposing in the 
senate with great eloquence the consul 
L. Philippus, an enemy of the aristocracy. 

CRASTlNUS, one of Caesar’s veterans, 
killed at Pharsalia, b.c. 48. 

CRATRRUS (-i). 1. A general of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, on whose death (b.c. 823) 
he received in common with Antipater the 
government of Macedonia and Greece. 
After the Lamian war he married Phila* 
the daughter of Antipater. Soon after he 
accompanied Antipater in the war against 
the Aetolians, and in that against Perdiccas 
in Asia. He fell in a battle against 
Eumenes in 821.—2. A Greek physician, 
who attended the family of Atticus. 

CRATES (-etis). 1. An Athenian poet 
of the Old Comedy, about b.c. 419.—2. 
Of Thebes, a pupil of the Cynic Diogenes, 
and one of the most distinguished of the 
Cynic philosophers, about 320. 

CRATHIS (-is). 1. (Grata), a river in 
Achaia, rises in a mountain oi the same 
name in Arcadia, receives the Styx flowing* 
down from Nonacris, and falls into the sea 
near Aegae.—2. ( Orati ), a river in lower 
Italy, forming the boundary on the E. 
between Lucania and Bruttii, and falling 
into the sea near Sybaris. At its mouth 
was a temple of Minerva. Its waterB were 
fabled to dye the hair blonde. 

CRAtINUS (»i). 1. One of the most- 
celebrated of the Athenian poets of the Old 
Comedy, was bom b.c. 619, but did not 
begin to exhibit till 454, when he was 65 
years of age. He exhibited twenty-one 
plays and gained nine victories. His last 
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victory was in 428, when he was 9G years 
old— a practical reply to the passage in the 
Knights of Aristophanes, which speaks of 
Cratinus as worn out by age. He was 
the poet of the Old Comedy. Before his 
time the comic poets had aimed at little 
beyond exciting the laughter of their 
audience: he was the first who made 
comedy a terrible weapon of personal 
attack (on Pericles among others), and the 
comic poet a severe censor of public and 
private vice. Cratinus died in 422 at the 
age of 97.— 2. The younger, an Athenian 
poet of the Middle Comedy, a contemporary 
of Plato the philosopher. 

CRATIPPUS (-i), a philosopher of 
Mytilene, a contemporary of Pompey and 
Cicero. He accompanied Pompey in his 
flight after the battle of Pharsalia, b.c. 48. 
He afterwards settled at Athens, where 
young M. Cicero was his pupil in 44. 

CRATOS (Kpam), the personification of 
strength, a son of Uranus and Ge. 

CRAtYLUS (-0, a Greek philosopher, 
a pupil of Heraclitus, and one of Plato’s 
teachers. 

CRfiMERA, a river in Etruria, falling 
into the Tiber a little above Rome; memor¬ 
able for the death of the 300 Fabii. 

CREMNI, a town of the Scythians on the 
Palus Maeotis. 

CREMONA (-ae; Cremona ), a Roman 
colony in the N. of Italy, N. of the Po, and 
near the confluence of the Addua and the 
Po, founded together with Placentia 
b.c. 219 as a protection against the Gauls 
and Hannibal’s invading army. During 
the Civil war it espoused the side of Brutus, 
and Octavian confiscated much of its 
territory and assigned it to liis veterans: 
Mantua suffered in the same way. 

CREMONIS JUGUM. [Alpes.] 

CREMOTlUS CORDUS. [Cordus.] 

CREON (-ontis; Kp«W). 1 . King of 
Corinth, whose daughter, Glauce or 
Creusa, married Jason. Medea sent 
Glauce a garment which burnt her to death 
when she put it on. Creon perished in the 
flames. [Medea.]—2. Son of Menoecus, 
and brother of Iocaste, the wife of Lai us. 
After the death of Laius, Creon governed 
Thebes for a short time, and then sur¬ 
rendered the kingdom to Oedipus, who had 
delivered the country from the Sphinx. 
[Oedipus.] When Eteocles and Polyneices 
the sons of Oedipus, fell in battle by each 
other’s hands, Creon became king of 
Thebes. [See Antigone.] 

CREOPHtLUS (-i), of Chios, one of the 
earliest epic poets, said to have been the 
friend or Bon-in-law of Homer. 


CRESPHONTES (-is), a Heraclld bod 
of Aristomochus, and one of the conquerors 
of Peloponnesus, obtained Messenia for his 
share. During an insurrection of the 
Messenians, he and two of his sons were 
slain. A third son, Aepytus, avenged his 
death. [Aepytus.] 

CRESTONlA (-ae), a district in Mace¬ 
donia between the Axius and Strymoa. 
The chief town was CRESTON or CRES- 
TONE. 

CRETA (-ae; Candia), one of the 
largest islands in the Mediterranean sea, 
nearly equi-distant from Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, but always reckoned as part of 
Europe. A range of mountains runs 
through the whole length of the island 
from E. to W., sending forth spurs N. and 
S.: in the centre of the island rises Mount 
Ida far above all the others. [Ida.] 
Homer speaks of its hundred cities; and 
before the Trojan war mythology told of a 
king Minos, who resided at Cnossus, and 
ruled over the greater part of the island. 
The inhabitants were probaby a Carian 
people with Phoenician colonies planted 
among them. Minos is said to have given 
laws to Crete, and to have been the first 
prince who had a navy, with which he sup¬ 
pressed piracy in the Aegaean. In the 
historical period the ruling class were the 
Dorians, who settled in Crete about sixty 
years after the Dorian conquest of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and reduced the former inhabi¬ 
tants to subjection. The chief towns were 
Cnossus and Gortyna. When the ancient 
Dorian customs disappeared, the people 
became degenerate in their morals and 
character.—The Cretans were celebrated 
as archers, and frequently served as mer¬ 
cenaries in the armies of other nations. 
The island was conquered by Q. Metellus, 
who received in consequence the surname 
Creticus (b.c. 68-661, and it became a 
Roman province. Crete and Cyrenaica 
subsequently formed one province. [Cyre¬ 
naica.] 

CRETEUS (-cos), son of Minos and 
father of Althemenes. 

CRETHEUS (-eos), son of Aeolus and 
father of Aeson, Pheres, Amythaon, and 
Hippolyte: he was the founder of Iolcus. 

CRETJSA(-ae; Kpeov<ra). 1 . Daughter of 
Erechtheus and Praxithea, wife of Xuthus, 
and mother of Achaeus and Ion. Ion is 
sometimes said to have been her son by 
Apollo. [Ion.] —2. Daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, wife of Aeneas, and mother of 
Ascanius. She perished on the night of the 
capture of Troy, naving been separated from 
her husband in the confusion. [Aeneas.] 
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—3. Daughter of Creon, who fell a victim 
to the vengeance of Medea. 

CREUS1S or CREtJSA, a town on the 
S. coast of Boeotia, the harbour of 
Thespiae. 

CRIMlSUS or CRIMISSUS (-i), a river 
in the W. of Sicily, falls into the Hypsa: 
on its banks Timoleon defeated the Car¬ 
thaginians, b.c. 339. 

CRISPINUS, a person ridiculed by 
Horace, is said to have written bad verses 
on the Stoic Philosophy. 

CRISPUS, FLAVIUS JULIUS, eldest 
son of Constantine the Great, was ap¬ 
pointed Caesar a.d. 317, and gained great 
distinction in a campaign against the 
Franks and in the war with Licinius. But 
having excited the jealousy of his step¬ 
mother B’austa, he was put to death by hia 
father, 320. 

CRISPUS, VlBlUS, of Vercellae, a con¬ 
temporary of Quintilian, and a distinguished 
orator. 

CRISSA or CRISA (-ae), a town of 
Phocis, SW. of Delphi. Cirrha was its 
port in the Crissaean gulf. The inhabi¬ 
tants of these towns levied contributions 
upon the pilgrims frequenting the Delphic 
oracle, in consequence of which the Amphic- 
tyons declared war against them, b.c. 595, 
and eventually destroyed them. Their 
territory, the rich Crissaean plain, was 
declared sacred to the Delphic god, and 
was forbidden to be cultivated. The cul¬ 
tivation of this plain by the inhabitants of 
Amphissa led to the Sacred War, in which 
Philip was chosen general of the Amphic- 
tyons, 338. Crissa remained in ruins, but 
Cirrha was afterwards rebuilt, and became 
the harbour of Delphi. 

CRTtTAS (-ae), a pupil of Socrates. He 
was banished from Athens, and on his 
return became leader of the oligarchical 
party. He was one of the 30 tyrants 
established by the Spartans b.c. 404, and 
was conspicuous above all his colleagues 
for rapacity and cruelty. He was slain at 
the battle of Munychia in the same year, 
fighting against ThraBybulus and the 
exiles. 

CRITOLAUS (-i). 1. Of Phaselis in 
Lycia, studied philosophy at Athens under 
Ariston of Ceos, whom he succeeded as the 
head of the Peripatetic school. In b.c. 155 
he was sent by the Athenians as am¬ 
bassador to Rome with Cameades and 
Diogenes.—2. General of the Achaean 
League 147. He was defeated by Metellus. 

CRlTON (-onis). 1. Of Athens, a friend 
and disciple of Socrates, whom he sup¬ 
ported with his fortune. He had made every 


arrangement for the escape of Socrates 
from prison, and tried, in vain, to persuade 
him to fly.— 2. A physician at Rome in the 
first or second century after Christ. 

CRlt}-METOPON (KptoO jueTioTTok), i.e. 

1 Ram’s Front.' 1. A promontory at the S. 
of the Tauric Chersonesus.—2. A promon¬ 
tory at tho SW. of Crete. 

CROCUS (-i), the friend of Smilax, was 
changed by the gods into a saffron plant. 

CROESUS (-i; Kpouro*), last king of 
Lydia, son of Alyattes, reigned b.c. 560-646. 
He subdued all the nations between the 
Aegaean and tho river Halys, and made the 
Greeks in Asia Minor tributary to liim« 
When he had taken Ephesus, he gave 
columns to the old temple of Artemis,then in 
course of building. One of these columns, 
with part of the original inscription still 
legible, BaftrtAevsJ Kpfoicros] avt[$r}Ktv), is now 
in the British Museum. The fame of his 
power and wealth drew to his court at 
Sardis all the wise men of Greece, and 
among them Solon. To the question who 
was the happiest man he had ever seen, 
Solon replied that no man should be 
deemed happy till he had finished his life 
in a happy way. Croesus sent to consult 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi whether 
he should march against the Persians. 
Upon the reply of the oracle that, if he 
marched against the Persians, he would 
overthrow a great empire, he went to 
war, was defeated, and Sardis was taken. 
Croesus was condemned to be burnt to 
death. As he stood before the pyre, the 
warning of Solon came to his mind, and he 
thrice uttered the name of Solon. Cyrus 
inquired who it was that he called on; and 
upon hearing the story, not only spared the 
life of Croesus, but made him his friend. 
Croesus survived Cyrus, and accompanied 
Cambyses in his expedition against Egypt. 

CROMMtON or CROMtON (-onis), a 
town in Megaris on tho Saronic gulf, after¬ 
wards belonged to Corinth. The legends 
told of its wild sow, slain by Theseus. 

CRONUS (Kpoyos), the youngest of the 
Titans, Bon of Uranus and Ge, father by 
Rhea of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, 
Poseidon, and Zeus. When the Cyclopes 
were delivered from Tartarus, the govern¬ 
ment of the world was taken from Uranus 
and given to Cronus, who in his turn was 
dethroned by Zeus. The Romans identi¬ 
fied their Saturnus with Cronus. [Satuk- 
nus.J It is likely that Cronus was strictly 
(in one at least of his aspects) a harvest 
god, and therefore represented with a sickle. 

CROTON (-onis) or CROTONA (Cro- 
tona), A Greek city on tho E. coast of 
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Bruttium, on the river Aesarus, was , 
founded by the Achaeans under Myscellus | 
of Aegae, assisted by the Spartans, b.c. 710. 
It owed much of its greatness to Pytha¬ 
goras, who established his school here. 
It attained its greatest power by the de¬ 
struction of Sybaris in 510; but it sustained 
a severe defeat from the Locrians on the 
river Sagras. It suffered greatly in the 
wars witli Dionysius, Agathocles, and 
Pyrrhus; and in the second Punic war a 
considerable part of it had ceased to be 
inhabited. It received a colony from the 
Romans in 195. 

CRUSTUMfiRTA, -RlUM, also CRUS- 
TUMlUM, a town of the Sabines, situated 
in tlie mountains near the sources of 
the Allia. 

CRUSTUMlTTS (Cone a ), a_ river of 
Umbria flowing into the Adriatic between 
Ariminum and Pisaurum. 

CTESlAS (-ae), of Cnidus in Caria, 
a contemporary of Xenophon, was private 
physician of Artaxerxes Mnenion. lie lived 
seventeen years at the Persian court, and 
wrote in the Ionic dialect a great work on 
the history of Persia (llep<n*a) in 23 books, 
and also a work on India ('I v8lk6.) 


praetor peregrinus.— 2. Tribune of the 
plebs, 58, exerted himself to obtain Cicero’s 
recall from banishment. In the war which 
followed the death of Caesar (43), Culleo 
was one of the legates of Lepidus. 

CUMAE (-arum), a town in Campania, 
and the most ancient of the Greek colonies 
in Italy and Sicily, was foundod by the 
Aeolian Cyme, in conjunction with Chalcis 
and Eretria. It was situated on a steep 
hill of Mount Gaurus, a little N. of the 
promontory Misenum. It became in early 
times a great and flourishing city, and 
founded its colonies in Italy and Sicily— 
Puteoli, Palaeopolis, afterwards Neapolis, 
Zancle, afterwards Messana. It main¬ 
tained its independence till 417, when it 
was taken by the Campanians and most 
of its inhabitants sold as slaves. From 
this time Capua became the chief city of 
Campania.—Cumae was said to have been 
the residence of the earliest Sibyl. 

CUNAXA (-ae), a small town in Baby¬ 
lonia, on the Euphrates, famous for the 
battle fought here between the younger 
Cyrus and his brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
in which the former was killed, b.c. 401. 


in one book. 

CTEsiBlUS (-i), celebrated for 
his mechanical inventions, lived at 
Alexandria in the reigns of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and Euergetes about 
B.c. 250. He invented a clepsydra 
or water-clock, a hydraulic engine, 
and other machines. 

CTESlPHON. [Aeschines.] 

CTESlPHON (-ontis), a city of 
Assyria, on the E. bank of the 
Tigris, three miles from Seleucia 
on the W. bank, first became an 
important place under the Par- 
thians, whose kings made it the 
capital of their empire. Its site 
is marked by the ruins at Tabt i 
Kesra , i.e. the arch of Chosroes. 

CULARO, afterwards calk'd 
GRATIANOPOldS {Grenoble), 
in honour of the emperor Gratian, 
a town in Gallia Narbonensis on 
the Isara (Is«re). It stood on the 
direct road from the pass of the 
Mont Genevre to Vienne. 



Uuretes and the infant Zeus ; the seated figure is either Adras- 
tcitt or Rhea-Uybelo. (From a relief in the ('apituline Museum.i 


CULLEO or CULEO, Q. 
TEBENTlUS. 1. A senator who was taken 
prisoner in the second Punic war, and 
obtained his liberty at the conclusion of 
the war, b.c. 201. To show his gratitude 
to P. Scipio, he followed his triumphal 
car, wearing the pilleus or cap of liberty, 
like an emancipated slave. In 187 he was 


CtPlDO. [Eros.] 

CpRES (-ium), an ancient town of the 
Sabines, the birthplace of T. Tatius and 
Numa Pompilius. 

Ct)Rl&TES (-urn; Kovprjrts), a mythical 
people, said to be the most ancient inhabi- 
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tents of Acarnaoia and Aetolia. They 
occur in Crete as the priests of Zeus, ana 
are spoken of in connection with the Cory* 
bantes and Idaean Dactyli. The infant 
Zens was entrusted to their care by Rhea; 
and by clashing their weapons in a warlike 
dance, they drowned the cries of the child, 
and prevented his father Cronus from 
finding out where he was concealed. The 
occurrence of their name in several places 
is perhaps due to the fact that the custom 
of scaring away evil powers by the clashing 
of arms belonged to the religious rites of 
several different tribes. 

CURlATll, an Alban family. Three 
brothers of thiB family fought with three 
Roman brothers, the Horatii, and were 
conquered by them. Hence, it was said, 
Alba became subject to Rome. 

CURIO, C. SCRIBONlUS. 1. Praetor 
b.c. 121, one of the most distinguished 
orators of his time.—2. Son. of No. 1, 
tribune of the plebs, B.c. 90; afterwards 
Berved under Sulla in Greece ; was praetor 
82; consul 76; and after his consulship 
obtained the province of Macedonia, where 
he carried on war against the barbarians 
as far N. as the Danube. He was a per¬ 
sonal enemy of Caesar, and supported 
P. Clodius. In 67 he was appointed 
pontifex maximus, and died 68. He had 
some reputation as an orator, and was 
a friend of Cicero.—3. Son of No. 2, also 
a friend of Cicero, was married to Fulvia, 
afterwards the wife of Antony. He at first 
belonged to the Pompeian party, by whose 
influence he was made tribune of the plebs, 
60; but he was bought over by Caesar, 
and employed his power as tribune against 
his former friends. On the breaking out 
of the Civil war (49), he was sent by Caesar 
to Sicily with the title of propraetor. He 
succeeded in driving Cato out of the island, 
and then crossed over to Africa, where he 
was defeated and slain by Juba and 
P. Attiii8 Varus. 

CURIOSLITAE, a Gallic people on the 
Ocean in Armorica, near the Veneti, in 
Corseult , near St. Malo. 

CURIUM (-i; Piscopia ), a town on the 
S. coast of Cyprus, near the promontory 
CURIAS, W. of tho mouth of the Lycus. 

CttRlUS DENTATUS. [Dentatus.] 

CURlUS, M'., lived for several years as 
a negotiator at Patrae in Peloponneus. 
In his will he left his property to his 
intimate friends, Atticus and Cicero.—2. 
Quaestor urbanus in b.c. 61, also a friend 
of Cicero, who had been quaestor to the 
father of this Curius. 

CURSOR, L. PAPlRlUS. 1. Roman 


g eneral in the second Samnite war, was 
ve times consul (b.c, 338, 820, 819, 316, 
813), and twice dictator (326, 809). He 
frequently defeated the Samnites, but his 
greatest victory over them was gained in 
his second dictatorship. Although a great 
general, he was not popular with the 
soldiers, on account of his severity.— 2 . 
Son of No. 1, was, like his father, a dis¬ 
tinguished general. In both his consul¬ 
ships (293,272) he gained victories over the 
Samnites, and in the second he brought 
the third Samnite war to a close. 

CURTlUS, METTUS, or METTlUS, 
a Sabine, fought with the rest of his nation 
against Romulus. According to one tradi¬ 
tion, the Lacus Ourtius , which was part 
of the Roman forum, was called after him, 
because in the battle with the Romans he 
escaped with difficulty from a swamp, into 
whicli his horse had plunged. But the 
more usual tradition respecting the name 
of the Lacus Curtins was that in b.O. 362 
the earth in the forum gave way, and 
a chasm appeared, which the soothsayers 
declared could only be filled up by throw¬ 
ing into it Rome’s greatest treasure; that 
thereupon M. Curtius mounted his steed 
in full armour, and, declaring that Rome 
possessed no greater treasure than a brave 
citizen, leaped into the abyss, upon which 
the earth closed over him. The spot 
was supposed to be marked by a circular 
pavement in the Roman forum. 

CURTlUS RUFUS, Q., wrote a history 
of Alexander the Great. He lived in the 
first century of our era. 

CUTlLlAE AQUAE. [Aquae, No. 8.] 
CtXNE (-eg), a Sicilian nymph and 
playmate of Proserpine, changed into a 
fountain through grief at the Toss of the 
goddess. The stream from this fountain 
nows into the Anapus. 

CYANEAE INSULAE (Kvaveat vfjcroi or 
Hr pat t Urek-Jaki), two small rocky islands 
at the entrance of the Thracian Bosporus 
into the Euxine,the PLANCTAE (nAoWrai) 
and SYMPLEGADES (XvfJtTrXrjydSes) of 
mythology, so called because they are said 
to have been once moveable and to have 
rushed together, and thus destroyed every 
ship that attempted to pass through them. 
After the ship Argo had passed through 
them in safety, they became stationary. 

CYAXARES (-is), king of Media b.c. 
634-694, son of Phraortes, and grandson of 
Deioces. He was the most warlike of the 
Median kings, defeated the Assyrians, who 
had slain his father in battle, and laid 
siege to Ninus (Nineveh). But while he 
was before the city, he was defeated by the 
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Scythians, who held the dominion of Upper 
Asia for twenty-eight years (634-607), but 
were at length driven out of Asia by him. 
After the expulsion of the Scythians, Cyax* 
ares again turned his arms against Assyria, 
and with the aid of the king of Babylon (pro¬ 
bably the father of Nebuchadnezzar), he 
took and destroyed Ninus, in 606. He 
subsequently carried on war for five years 
against Alyattes, king of Lydia. He died 
in 694, and was succeeded by his son 
Astyages.—Xenophon speaks of a Cyax- 
ares II., king of Media, son of Astyages, 
respecting whom see Cyrus. 

CYbELE. [Rhea.] 

CYBISTRA (dram), a city of Asia 
Minor, at the foot of Mount Taurus, in the 
part of Cappadocia bordering on Cilicia. 

CYCLADES (*um), a group of islands in 
the Aegaean sea, so called because they lay 
in a circle (2v kvk\<?) around Delos. The most 
important of them were Delos, Ceos, 
Cythnob, Seriphos, Rhenia, Siphnos, 
Cimolos, Naxos, Paros, Syros, Myconos, 
Tenos, Andros. 

CYCLOPES (-um; Ku/cAonr<?)— that is, 
creatures with round or circular eyes—are 
described differently by different writers. 
Homer speaks of them as a gigantic and 
lawless race of shepherds in Sicily, who 
devoured human beings and cared nought 
for Zeus, but were skilled herdsmen. Each 
of them had only one eye, in the centre of 
his forehead; the chief among them was 
Polyphemus. Hesiod has a tradition that 
the Cyclopes were Titans, sons of Uranus 
and Ge, were three in number, ARGES, 
STEROPES, and BRONTES, and each 
of them had only one eye, on his forehead. 
They were thrown into Tartarus by Cronus, 
but were released by Zeus, whom they 
provided with thunderbolts and lightning, 
Pluto with a helmet, and Poseidon with 
a trident. They were afterwards killed by 
Apollo for having furnished Zeus with the 
thunderbolts to kill Asclepius. A later 
tradition regarded the Cyclopes as the 
assistants of Hephaestus. Volcanoes were 
the workshops of that god, and Mount Aetna 
in Sicily and the neighbouring isles were 
considered as their abodes. As the assist¬ 
ants of Hephaestus they make the metal 
armour and ornaments for gods and heroes. 
Besides the three mentioned by Hesiod, 
we also find PYRACMON and ACAMAS, 
The name of Cydopian walls was given to 
the walls built of great masses of unhewn 
atone, of whioh specimens are still to be 
seen at Mycenae and other parts of Greece, 
and also in Italy. They were probably 
Donstruoled by the prehistoric races who 


are inoluded in the name ‘ Pelasgi 1 ; find 
later generations ascribed their building to 
a fabulous race of beings. 

CYCNUS (-i). 1. Son of Apollo bv 

Hyrie, vexed at the refusal of a boon which 
he had asked, threw himself into a lake, 
and was changed into a swan.—2. Son of 
Poseidon, was king of Colonae in Troas. 
His second wife Philonome fell in love with 
Tenes, her stepson, and as he refused her 
offers, she accused him to his father, who 
threw Tenes with Hemithea in a chest into 
the Bea. Tenes escaped and became king 
of Tenedos. [Tenes.] In the Trojan 
war both Cycnus and Tenes assisted the 
Trojans, but both were slain by Achilles. 
When Achilles was going to strip Cycnus 
of his armour, the body disappeared, and 
was changed into a swan.—3. Son of 
Sthenelus, king of the Ligurians. While 
he was lamenting the fate of his friend 
Phaethon, he was changed by Apollo into 
& swan, and placed among the stars. 

CYDIPPE. [Acontius.] 

CYDNUS (-i; Tersoos Chai ), a river of 
Cilicia Campestris, rising in the Taurus, 
and flowing through the city of Tarsus. 
It was celebrated for the clearness and 
coldness of its water. Alexander nearly 
lost his life bathing in it. 

CYDONIA, more rarely CYDONIS 
(Khania), one of the chief cities of Crete, 
was situated on the NW. coast, and derived 
its name from the CYDONES, a Cretan 
race (probably of Phoenician origin), placed 
by Homer in the W. part of the island. 
At a later time a colony of Zacynthians 
settled in Cydonia; they were driven out 
by the Samians about b.c. 624; and the 
Samians were in their turn expelled by 
the Aeginetans. Cydonia was the place 
from which quinces (Cydonia mala) were 
first brought to Italy, and its inhabitants 
were some of the best Cretan archers 
(Gydonio arcu t Hor. Od. iv. 19, 17). 

CYLLARUS (-i), a centaur, killed at 
the wedding feast of Peirithous. 

CYLL£NE (-es). 1. [Zyria), the highest 
mountain in Peloponnesus on the frontiers 
of Arcadia and Achaia, sacred to Hermes, 
who had a temple on the summit, was said 
to have been bora there, and was hence 
called Cyllenius.—2. A seaport town of 
Elis. 

CYLON (-6nis), an Athenian who mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of 
Megara, and gained an Olympic victory 
b.c. 640. Encouraged by the Delphio 
oracle, he seized the Acropolis, intending 
to moke himself tyrant of Athens. Pressed 
by famine, Cylon and his a diluents were 
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driven to take refuge at the altar of Athene, 
whence they were induced to withdraw by 
the archon Megacles, the Alcmaeonid, on 
a promise that their lives should be spared. 
Their enemies put them to death as soon 
as they had them in their power. 

CYME (-es; Sandakli ), the largest of 
the Aeolian cities of Asia Minor, stood 
upon the coast of Aeolis, on a bav named 
after it. Cumaeus (also Ela'iticus) Sinus. 
It was tne mother city of Side in Pamphylia 
and Cumae in Campania. 

CYNAEGEIRUS (-i; Kvycuyeipot),brother 
of the poet Aeschylus, distinguished him¬ 
self by his valour at the battle of Marathon, 
b.c. 490. When the Persians were endea¬ 
vouring to escape by sea, Cynaegeirus seized 
one of their ships to keep it back, but fell 
with his right hand cut off. 

CYNETES, a people dwelling in the 
extreme W. on the coast of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. 

CYnOSARGES, a gymnasium sacred to 
Heracles, outside Athens, E. of the citjj 
and before the gate Diomea. [Athenae.J 

CYNOSCEPHALAE (Kv«* 

1 Dog’s Heads.' 1. Two hills near Scotussa 
in Thessaly, where Flamininus gained a vic¬ 
tory over Philip of Macedonia, b.c. 197.— 
2. A hill between Thebes and Thespiae in 
Boeotia. 

CYNOSSEMA (k wbs arj/uia ), ‘ Dog’s 

Tomb,’ a promontory in the Thracian 
Chersonesus near Mady tus,so called because 
it was supposed to be the tomb of Hecuba, 
who had been changed into a dog. 

CYNOSURA (-ae; Kw<S<roupa), an Idaean 
nymph, and one of the nurses of Zeus, 
who placed her among the stars. [Arctob.J 

CYNOSURA, 1 Dog’s Tail,’ a promontory 
in Attica, S. of Marathon. 

CYNTHUS (-i), a mountain in Delos, 
whence Apollo and Artemis were called 
CYNTHlUS, and Cynthia. 

CYNURlA (-ae), a district on the frontiers 
of Argolis and Laconia, for the possession 
of which the Argives and Spartans 
carried on frequent wars, and which the 
Spartans obtained about b.c. 650. 

CYPARISSlA (-ae), a town in Messenia 
on the W. coast, S. of the river Cyparissus, 
and on a promontory and bay of the same 
name. 

CYPARISSUS (-i), son of Teleplius. 
Having accidentally killed his favourite 
stag, he was seized with immoderate grief, 
and was changed into a cypress. 

CYPARISSUS (-i), a small town in 
Phocis on Parnassus near Delphi. 


CYPRlA, CYPRIS, surnames of Aphro 
dite, from the island of Cyprus. 

CYPRUS (-i; Cyprus), a large island in 
the Mediterranean, S. of Cicilia and W. of 
Syria. To Syrian nations it was known as 
Kittim . The island is of a triangular 
form: its length from E. to W. is about 
140 miles; its greatest breadth, which is in 
the W. part, is about 60 miles from N. to 
S., but it gradually narrows towards the 
E. A range of mountains called Olympus 
by the ancients runs through the whole 
length of the island from E. to W. The 
plains are chiefly in the S. of the Island, 
and were celebrated in ancient as well as 
in modern times for their fertility. The 
Salaminian plain is in the E. part of the 
island near Salamis. Cyprus waB in 
early times famed for its yield of copper, 
found especially in the mountainous 
country of Tamassus, Amathus, Soli, 
and Curium. Cyprus was never entirely 
Greek: it was colonised by the Phoeni¬ 
cians at a very early period; Greek 
colonies were subsequently planted in the 
island by emigrants from Athens, Salamis, 
Arcadia, and Cyntlius; and we read of nine 
independent Greek states, each governed 
by its own king, Salamib, Citium, Amathus, 
Curium, Paphos, Marium, Soli,Lapkthus, 
Cerynla; but the island was, with few 
intervals, under the rule of Egypt, Assyria, 
or Persia. During the hegemony of Athens 
(478-449) Cyprus was free from Eastern 
rulers; but fell afterwards to a great 
extent under a Phoenician adventurer who 
got possession of Salamis. He was de¬ 
throned and slain in 411; and in the 
following year Evagoras of Salamis began 
to unite the whole island in one kingdom. 
He handed down the sovereignty to his 
son Nicocles. It was subdued by the 
Persian king Ochus in 34G; but, recovering 
some independence in the wars of Alex¬ 
ander, eventually fell to the share of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, and was governed by 
them, sometimes united to Egypt, and 
sometimes by separate princes of the royal 
family. In 68 the Romans made Cyprus 
one of their provinces, and sent M. Cato 
to take possession of it. At first it was 
united to the province of Cicilia; then 
(b.c. 22) separated and given to the senate, 
governed by a propraetor with title of 
proconsul. 

CYPSEJjA (-orum). 1. A town in 
Arcadia on the frontiers of Laconia.— 
2. A town in Thrace on the Hebrus. 

CYPSELUS (-i). 1. Father of Merope 
and grandfather of Aepytus. [Aepytus.] — 
2. Of Corinth, son of Aeetion. The mother 
of Cypselus belonged to the hou.,. M lliq 
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Bacchiadae—that is, to the Doric nobility 
of Corinth. As the oracle of Delphi had 
declared that her son would prove formid¬ 
able to the ruling party at Corinth, the 
Bacchiadae attempted to murder the child. 
But his mother concealed him in a chest 
from which he derived his name, 
Cypselus. When he had grown up he 
expelled the Bacchiadae, and established 
himself as tyrant. He reigned 30 years, 
b.c. 655-625, and was succeeded by his 
son Periander. 

CYRAUNIS, an island off the N. coast 
of Africa ; probably the same as Cercine. 

CYrENAICA (-ae), the NE. part of 
Tripoli , a district of N. Africa, between 
Marmarica on the E. and the Regio Syrtica 
on the W. It consists of a moderately 
elevated tableland, sinking down to the 
coast in a succession of terraces. These 
slopes produced abundance of fruits, vege¬ 
tables, and flowers—above all,thesilphium 
or laserpitium, an umbelliferous plant not 
exactly determined by modern botanists, 
which was valuable for its fruit, its stalk, 
its leaf, and its juice, and formed a great 
part of the wealth of Gyrene.—The first 
occupation of this country by the Greeks 
of which we have any clear account, is 
ascribed to Battus, who led a colony from 
the island of Thera, and first established 
himself on the island of Platea at the E. 
extremity of the district, and afterwards 
built Cyrene (b.c. 631), where he founded 
a dynasty, which ruled over the country 
during eight reigns. The earliest cities 
founded were Teuciiira and Hespkris, 
then Barca, a colony from Cyrene ; and 
these, with Cyrene itself and its port Apol- 
lonia, formed the original Libyan Penta- 
polis. The dynasty waB overthrown and 
a republic established in the latter part of 
the 6th century, B.c. The country was 
made subject to Egypt by Ptolemy the 
son of Lagus. In b.c. 95, the last Egyptian 

f ovemor, Apion, an illegitimate son of 
'tolemy Physcon, made the country over 
to the Romans, and soon afterwards 
Cyrenaica was formed into a province. 

CYRENE (-es), daughter of Hypseus, 
mother of Aristaeus by Apollo, was carried 
by the god from Mount Pelion to Libya, 
where tho city of Cyrene derived its name 
from her. 

CYRENE (-es), the chief city of Cyre¬ 
naica in N. Africa, was founded by Battus 
(b.c. 631). The city stood about 9 miles 
from the coast, on the edge of the upper of 
two terraces of tableland, at the height of 
1800 feet above the sea. For the history 
of the city and surrounding country, see 
Cyrmkaica. Among its natives were the 


philosopher Aristippus and the poet 
Callimachus. 

CYRESCHATA or CYR6P6LIS, a city 
of Sogdiana, on the Jaxartes, the furthest 
of the colonies founded by Cyrus, and the 
extreme city of the Persian empire; de- 
stoyed, after many revolts, by Alexander. 

CYRNUS. [Corsica.] 

CYRRHESTICE (-es), the name given 
under the Seleucidae to a province of 
Syria, lying between Commagene on the N. 
and the plain of Antioch on the S., between 
Mount Amanus and the Euphrates. 

CYRRHUS, a town in Macedonia, near 
Pella. 

CYRUS (-i; KOpo?). 1 . THE ELDER, 
the founder of the Persian Empire. The 
account of Herodotus is as follows: Cyrus 
was the son of Cambyscs, a Persian, and 
of Mandane, daughter of the Median king 
Astyages. Astyages dreamed that his 
grandson would be master of Asia, and 
when liis daughter bore a child, he com¬ 
mitted it to Harpagus, with orders to kill 
it. Harpagus gave it to a herdsman of 
Astyages, who was to expose it. But the 
wife of the herdsman brought it up as her 
own child. When he was ten years old, 
his true parentage was discovered, and 
Astyages. hoping that tho dream had been 
fulfilled by the boy’s having been, as he 
was told, chosen king in his childish games, 
sent him back to his parents in Persia. 
When Cyrus grew up he conspired with 
Harpagus, and marched against Astyages, 
whom he defeated and took prisoner, 
b.c. 659. The Medes accepted Cyrus for 
their king, and thus the supremacy which 
they had held passed to the Persians.— 
Cyrus now conquered other parts of Asia. 
In 646 he overthrew the Lydian monarchy, 
and took Croesus prisoner. [Croesus.] 
The Greek cities m Asia Minor were 
subdued by his general, Harpagus. In 
538 he conquered the Assyrian empire, and 
took Babylon. Subsequently he crossed 
the Araxes, to subdue the Massagetae, a 
Scythian people, but he was defeated and 
slain in battle. Tomyris, the queen of the 
Massagetae, cut off his head, and threw it 
into a bag filled with human blood, that 
he might satiate himself (she said) with 
blood. He was killed in 629. He was 
succeeded by his son Cambyses. —Ctesias, 
who as physician to Artaxerxes Memnon 
must undoubtedly have had access to 
Persian records, contradicts Herodotus on 
many points, especially as regards the 
early life of Cyrus. He says that Astyages 
was no blood relation to Cyrus, who 
raised troops against him, conquered 
him and (hove him from Media, but 
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afterwards treated him with honour, and 
married his daughter Amy tie. He repre¬ 
sented Cyrus as dying from a wound re¬ 
ceived in battle against the Derbioes. 
Xenophon’s account in the Cyropaedla is 
different from both the above, and brings in 
a king Cyaxares, of whom nothing is known 
from other writers. He intends to draw a 
picture of what a wise and just prince 
ought to be. The work is justly termed a 
‘ philosophical novel,’ and must not be 
regarded as a genuine history.—2. THE 
YOUNGER, the second of the four sons 
of Darius Nothus, king of Persia, and of 
Parysatis, was appointed by his father 
commander of the coasts of Asia Minor, 
and satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappa¬ 
docia, b.c. 407. He aided Lysander 
and the Lacedaemonians with large sums 
of money in their war against the 
Athenians. On the death of his father in 
404, Cyrus formed a plot against his elder 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, who had 
succeeded to the throne. His plot was 
betrayed by Tissaphemes to the king, who 
condemned him to death; but on the 
intercession of Parysatis, he spared his 
life and sent him back to his satrapy. 
Cyrus now gave himself up to the design 
of dethroning his brother. He collected a 
powerful native army, but he placed his 
chief reliance on a force of Greek merce¬ 
naries. He set out from Sardis in the 
spring of 401, and, having crossed the 
Euphrates at Thapsacus, marched down 
the river to the plain of Cunaxa, 600 stadia 
from Babylon. Here he found Artaxerxes 
prepared to meet him. Artaxerxes had 
from 400,000 to a million of men; Cyrus 
had about 100,000 Asiatics and 13,000 
Greeks. The battle was at first altogether 
in favour of Cyrus. His Greek troops on 
the right routed the Asiatics who were 
opposed to them ; and he himself pressed 
forward in the centre against his brother, 
and had even wounded him, when he was 
killed by one of the king's bodyguard.—3. 
An architect at Rome, who died on the 
same day as Clodius, 52. 

CYRUS (-i; Kour ), one of the two great 
rivers of Armenia, rises in the Caucasus, 
flows through Iberia, and after forming 
the boundary between Albania and 
Armenia, unites with the Araxes, and falls 
into the W. side of the Caspian. 

CYTHERA( -ae; Cerigo ), a mountainous 
island off the SE. point of Laconia, with a 
town of the same name in the interior, Jhe 
harbour of which was called SCANDEA. 
It was colonised at an early time by the 
Phoenicians, who introduced the worship of 
Ann rod ilp into the island. This goddess 


was hence called CYTHfiRAEA, CY- 
THEREIS ; according to some traditions, 
it was in the neighbourhood of this island 
that she first rose from the foam of the 
sea. [Aphbodite.] The Argives took 
possession of Cythera, but were driven out 
of it by the Lacedaemonians. 

CYTHNUS (-i; Thermia), an island in 
the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades. 


CYTINlUM (-i), one of the four cities in 
Doris, on Parnassus. It commanded the 
pass from the valley of Doris to the plain 
of Amphissa. 


CYTORUS or -UM (-i; Kidros ), a town 
on the coast of Paphlagonia, between 
Amastris and the promontory Carambis. 
It stood upon or near the mountain of the 
same name, which is mentioned by the 
Romans as abounding in box-trees. 


CYZlCUS (-i), one of the most ancient 
and powerful of the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor, stood upon an island of the same 
name in the propontis (Sea of Marmora). 
This island, the earlier name of which was 
Arctonnesus, lay close to the shore of 
Mysia, to which it was joined by two 
bridges, and afterwards (under Alexander 
the Great) by a mole, which has formed 
an isthmus. The city of Cyzicus stood on 
the S. side of the island. It was colonised 
by the Milesians, b.c. 675, as the emporium 
for their trade with tlio Black Sea. Some 
time after the peace of Antalcidas, Cyzicus 
shook off the Persian yoke, and preserved 
its freedom under Alexander and his 
successors. Its resistance to Mithridates, 
when he besieged it by sea and land 
(b.c. 75), was of great service to the 
Romans. Under Constantine it became 
the chief city of the new province of Hel- 
lespontus. It was greatly injured by an 
earthquake in a.d. 443, and finally ruined 
by its conquest by the Arabians in 675.’ 


D. 

DAAE. [Dahae.] 

DAClA (-ae; adj. Diicus), as a Roman 
province, was bounded on the S. by the 
Danube, which separated it from Moesia, 
on the N. by the Carpathian mountains, on 
the W. by the river Tysia (Thews), and 
on the E. by the river HieraBus ( Pruth ), 
thus comprehending the modem Tran¬ 
sylvania , Wallachia, Moldavia , and part 
of Hungary. The Daci were of the same 
race ana spoke the same language as the 
Getae. They were a brave ana warlike 
people. In the reign of Augustus they 
crossed the Danube and plundered th$ 
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allies of Rome, but were defeated and 
driven back into their own country by the 
generals of Augustus. [Cotiso.] In the 
reign of Domitian they became so formid¬ 
able under their king Decebalus, that the 
Romans were obliged to purchase a peace 
of them by the payment of tribute. Trajan 
delivered the empire from this disgrace; 
he crossed the Danube, and after a war of 
five years (a.d. 101-106), conquered tho 
country and made it a Roman province. 
At a later period Dacia was invaded by the 
Goths; and as Aurelian considered if more 
prudent to make the Danubo the boundary 
of the empire, he resigned Dacia to tho 
Barbarians, removed the Roman in¬ 
habitants to Moesia, and gave the name of 
Dacia to that part of the province along 
the Danube where they were settled. 

DACT^LI (-orum), fabulous beings of 
superhuman size and strength, to whom 
the discovery of iron, the art of working it 
by means of fire, and also magical powers 
were ascribed. Their name Dactyls—that 
is, Fingers—is accounted for in various 
ways; by their number being five or ten, 
or by the fact of their serving Rhea just as 
the fingers serve the hand, or by tho story 
of their having lived at tho foot («v 8clktv\o is) 
of Mount Ida. As belonging to the 
Phrygian Ida, they wero called Idaean 
Dactyls. In Phrygia they wero connected 
with the worship of Rhea. 

DAEDAIjA (drum), a city in Asia Minor, 
upon the Gulf of Glaucus, on the borders 
of Caria and Lycia. 

DAEDALUS (-i). 1. A mythical per¬ 

sonage, under whoso narao tho Greek 
writers personified the earliest development 
of the arts of sculpturo and architecture, 
especially among the Athenians and 
Cretans. Somo traditions represent 
Daedalus as an Athenian, of the royal 
race of the Erechtheidae. He is said 
to have been tho son of Motion, the 
son of Eupalamus, the son of Erecli- 
theus. He devoted himself to sculpture, 
and made great improvements in the 
art. He instructed his sister’s son 
Talus, who soon came to surpass him in 
skill and ingenuity, and Daedalus killed 
him through envy. Being condemned to 
death by the Areiopagus for this murder, 
he went to Crete, whore the fame of his 
skill obtained for him tho friendship of 
Minos. He made the well-known wooden 
cow for Pasiplia'e ; and when Pasiplia'e gave 
birth to the Minotaur, Daedalus constructed 
the labyrinth, at Cnossus, in which tho 
monster was kept. Daedalus was im- I 
prisoned by Minos; but Pasiphae released | 
aim, and, as Minos had seized all the i 

C.D. 


ships on the coast of Crete, Daedalus 
made wings for himself and his son Icarus. 
Daedalus himself crossed the sea safely, 
but, as Icarus flew too near tho sun, the 
wax by which his wings were fastened on 



was melted, and ho dropped into that part 
of the Aegaean which was called after liim 
the Icarian sea. Daedalus, after alighting 
at Cumae, in Italy, took refugo in Sicily 
with CocaluB, tho king of tho Sicani. 
Minos pursued him thitner,*and was slain 
by Cocalus. 

DAHAE (-arum; Aaai), a Scythian 
people, who wandered over tho country on 
the E. of the Caspian. 

DALMATIA or DELMATiA (-ae), a part 
of tho country along the E. coast of the 
Adriatic sea included under the general 
name of Illyricum, separated from Libumia 
on the N. by the Titius ( Kerka ), and from 
Greek Illyria on the S. by the Drilon 
(- Drino ). The capital was DALMINIUM or 
Delminium. The next most important town 
was Salona, the residence of Diocletian. 
The Dalmatians were a bravo and warlike 
people, and gave much trouble to the 
Romans. In b.c. 119 their country was 
overrun by L. Metellus, who assumed the 
surname Dalmaticus, but they continued 
| independent of the Romans. In 39 they 
wero defeated by Asinius Pollio, of whose 
Dalmaticus triumphus Horace speaks 
(Od. ii. 1, 16); but it was not till the year 
23 that they wero finally subdued, by 
Sfcatilius Taurus. They took part in tho 
great Pannonian revolt under their leader 
Bato, but after a three years’ war were 

O 
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again reduced to subjection by Tiberius, 
a.d. 9. The province originally called 
Illyricum was after the time of Augustus 
usually known as Dalmatia. It comprised 
all the coast west of Macedonia from 
Lissus, and the river Drilon on the south 
to the river Arsia on the north. 

DAMALIS or BOUS, a small place in 
Bithynia, on the shore of the Thracian 
Bosporus, N. of Chalcedon; celebrated by 
tradition as the landing-place of Io. 

DAMARATUS. [Demaratus.] 

DAMASCUS (-i ; Ad^a<r#o«), son of 
Hermes and Halimede, who migrated from 
Arcadia and founded the Syrian city which 
bore his name. When Dionysus on his 
eastern travels came there, Damascus 
opposed the planting of the vine, and was 
flayed alive by the god. 

DAMASCUS (-i; Damascus ), stood in 
the district afterwards called Coele-Syria, 
upon both banks of the river Chrysorrhoas 
or Bardines ( Burada ). In 106, when 
Arabia Petraea became a Roman province, 
Damascus was united with the province of 
Syria. It flourished greatly under the 
emperors, and Diocletian established in it 
a great factory for arms; whence the fame 
of Damasous blades. 

DAMASIPPUS, L. JUNIUS BRUTUS. 
[Brutus No. 10.] 

DAmASIPPUS, LIClNlUS. 1. A 
Roman senator, fought on the side of the 
Pompeians in Africa, and perished b.c. 47. 
—2. A contemporary of Cicero, who men¬ 
tions him as a lover of statues, and speaks 
of purchasing a garden from him. He is 
probably the same person as the Damasc¬ 
us ridiculed by Horace (Sat. ii. 3, 


of which Damocles saw a naked sword 
suspended over his head by a single 
horse-hair. 

DAMOCRITUS (-i), a strategus of the 
Aetolians, b.c. 200, opposed the Romans, 
but was defeated at Heracleia, near Mount 
Oeta, by Flamininus in 191. He was taken 
to Rome, to adorn the triumph, but escaped 
from his prison, and being pursued killed 
himself. 

DAMON (-onis; Ad/xwv), a Pythagorean 
and friend of PHINTIAS (not Pythias). 
When the latter was condemned for a plot 
against Dionysius I. of Syracuse, he asked 
leave of the tyrant to go home to settle his 
affairs, promising to find a friend who 
would be pledge for his appearance at the 
time appointed for his punishment. Damon 
offered himself to be put to death instead 
of his friend, should he fail to return. 
Phintias arrived just in time to redeem 
Damon, and Dionysius was so struck with 
this instance of firm friendship on both 
sides, that he pardoned Phintias, and en¬ 
treated to be admitted as a third into their 
bond of brotherhood. 

DANA. [Tyana.] 

DAnAE (-os; Aavar/). [See Acrisius.] 
DANAl. [Danaus.] 

DAnAIDES. [Danaus.] 

DANALA (-orum; ra AapaAa), a city in 
the territory of the Trocini, in the NE. of 
Galatia, notable in the history of the 
Mithridatic war as the place where Lucul- 
lus resigned the command to Pompey. 
DANAPRIS. [Borysthenes.] 
DANASTRIS. [Tyras.] 


DAMNOnH. 1. OrDUMNONII 

or DUMNUNII, a powerful people 0L 1 

in the SW. of Britain, inhabiting rKMs 

Cornwall , Devonshire , and the W. /mjm /MiL\ ^vffTr Vu 

part of Somersetshire , from whom f JavnF j J/miff / Mi&t fmm I Mu 

was called the promontory DAM- MrZL/ /w flM fr*WJL 1 W 

NONIUM, also OCRlNUM ( C . | M J/lm |l\ d 

Lizard)in Cornwall.—2. Or DAMNll, | || j/ \Vj M | 

a people in N. Britain, inhabiting I ILJJIU |r - III/ ll if 

parts of Perth, Argyle } Stirling, and |l|oj|| Jf Sly' H Ills J If It I 

DAMO (-us; Aa/xw), a daughter of MnmI WK >7 ! iSkvi^^ 

Pythagoras and Theano, to whom jay LLl 

Pythagoras entrusted his writings. ^ 

DAMOCLES (-is), a Syracusan, - . 11 1 " 

one of the companions and flatterers Danaid*. (From a relief in the Vatican.) 

of the elder Dionysius. Damocles 

having called Dionysius happy because of DANAUS (-i ; Aa^oor), son of Bolus and 
his wealth and power, the tyrant invited twin-brother of Aegyptus. Belus had 
him to try what his happiness really was, assigned Libya to Danaiis, but the latter, 
and placed him at a banquet, in the midst fearmg his brother and his brother’s sons, 
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fled with his fifty daughters to Argos. 
Here he was elected kingly the Argives in 
place of Gelanor, the reigning monarch. 
The story of the murder of the fifty sons of 
Aegyptus by the fifty daughters of Danatis 
(the Danaiaes) is given under Aegyptus. 
There was one exception to the murderous 
deed. The life of Lynceus was spared by 
his wife Hypermnestra; and according to 
the common tradition he afterwards avenged 
the death of his brothers by killing his 
father-in-law, Danaiis. The Danaides were 
punished in Hades by being compelled 
everlastingly to pour water into a sieve or 
a jar with a hole in it {inane Vymphae 
dolium f undo pereuntis into , Hor. Oa. iii. 
11, 26).—The Argives were called Danai , 
which name was often applied by the poets 
to the collective Greeks. 

DANUBlUS (Danube), called Ibter 
('I<rrpos) by the Greeks, one of the chief 
rivers of Europe, rises in the Black Forest, 
and after flowing 1770 miles falls into the 
Black Sea. The Danube formed the N. 
boundary of the empire, with the exception 
of the time that Dacia was a Roman 
province. 

DAPHNAE PfiLUSlAE, a border for¬ 
tress of Lower Egypt against Arabia and 
Syria, on the right hand of the Nile. 

DAPHNE (-es). 1. Daughter of the 

river-god Ladon in Arcadia, or of the river- 
god Peneus in Thessaly; a third account 
makes her the (laughter of the Laconian 
Amyclas, which explains the allusion in 
Verg. Eel. vi. 83. She was loved by 
Apollo, who pursued her, and as she was 
on the point of being overtaken by him, 
she prayed for aid, and was changed into 
a laurel-tree (5 d<f>yrj), which became the 
favourite tree of Apollo.—2. Daughter of 
Tiresias, better known under the name of 
Manto. 

DAPHNE (-es ; Aa^), a park or 
pleasure garden near Antioch. Here was 
a grove of laurels and cypresses, conse¬ 
crated by Seleucus Nicator to Apollo, to 
whom also a magnificent temple was built 
by Antioohus Epiphanes. 

DAPHNIS (-Idis; Aa< j>yh), son of Hermes, 
a Sicilian hero ? to whom the invention of 
bucolic poetry is ascribed. He was brought 
up by nymphs; was taught by Pan to 
play on the flute ; became a shepherd, and 
tended his flocks on Mount Aetna. A Naiad 
fell in love with him, and made him swear 
that he would never love any other 
maiden, threatening him with blindness if 
he broke his oath. He proved faithless, 
and was stricken with blindness, but 
Hermes raised him up to heaven. In 
Theocritus there is a different story, with 


no allusion to blindness and another ending 
to his life. Daphnis in despair at unre¬ 
quited love for Xenia drowns himself and 
is mourned by all nature. 

DARDANI (-drum; Aapfiavoi). I. [Dajr- 
dania.] —2. A people in Upper Moesia, 
who also occupied part of IUyricum, and 
extended as far as the frontiers of Mace¬ 
donia. 

DARDAnIA (-ae; Aap4<ma), a district of 
the Troad, lying along the Hellespont, SW. 
of Abydos, and adjacent on the land side 
to the territories of Ilium and Scepsis. Its 
people, the DARDANI (AapSavot), were 
apparently akin to the Trojans, both hav¬ 
ing descended from the highlands of Asia 
Minor towards the coast. Their name 
seems to be rightly traced on Egyptian 
records of about 1800 as allies of the Hittites, 
who were defeated by Ramses II. In the 
Iliad they appear as fighting under com¬ 
mand of Aeneas in defence of Troy (ii. 819, 
xv. 425); and their name in Latin poet? 
is often interchanged with that of the 
Trojans. 

DARDANUS (-i; Aap&u'o?), son of Zeus 
and Electra, and the mythical ancestor of 
the Trojans. He migrated from Samo- 
thrace to Asia, where he received a tract of 
land from King Teucer, on which he built 
the town of Dardania. His grandson was 
Tros, who removed to Troy the Palladium, 
which had belonged to his grandfather. 
According to the Italian traditions, Dar- 
danus was the son of Corythus, an Etruscan 

rince of Corythus (Cortona), or of Zeus 

y the wife of Corythus \ and, as in the 
Greek tradition, he afterwards emigrated 
to Phrygia. 

DARDANUS (-i; v AdpSauog), also, -UM 
and -IUM, a Greek city in the Troad on 
the Hellespont, near the Prom. Dardanis 
or Dardamum and the mouth of the river 
Rhodius, 12 Roman miles from Ilium, and 
nine from Abydus. From Dardanus arose 
the name of the Castles of the Dardanelles, 
after which the Hellespont is now called. 

DARES (-etis; Aap»j«), a priest of He¬ 
phaestus at Troy, mentioned in the Iliad 
(v. 9), to whom was ascribed in antiquity 
an Iliad, which was believed to be more 
ancient than the Homerio poems. There 
is extant a Latin work in prose on the 
destruction of Troy, bearing the title 
Daretia Phrygii de Excidio Trojae His- 
toria , and purporting to be a translation 
of the work of Dares by Cornelius Nepos. 
But the Latin work is evidently of later 
origin; possibly of the fifth century a.d.» 

DARlUS (-i; Aopeios). I. King of Per¬ 
sia, B.c. 621-485, was the son of Hystaspee, 
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satrap of the province of Persis, and of the 
royal family of the Achaemenidae. He had 
served under Cambyses in Egypt, and with 
six other Persian chiefs slew the usurper 
Gomates [Smerdib], and possessed him¬ 
self of the Persian throne. According to 
Herodotus (iii. 86), the seven chiefs agreed 
that the one of them whose horse neighed 
first at an appointed time and place, should 
beoome king; and as the horse of Darius 
neighed first he was declared king. A few 
years after his succession the Babylonians 
revolted, but after a siege of twenty months, 
Babylon was taken (as Herodotus relates, 
iii. 183) by a stratagem of Zopyrus in 616. 
Tho reduction of Babylon was followed by 
the invasion of Scythia (about 603). On 
his return to Asia, he sent part of his 
forces, under Megabazus, to subdue Thrace 
and Macedonia, which thus became subject 
to the Persian empire. In the reign of 
Darius began tho great war between the 
Persians and the Greeks. In 601 the 
Ionian Greeks revolted; they were assisted 
by tho Athenians, who burnt Sardis, and 
thus provoked the hostility of Darius. 
[Artstagorab ; Histiaeus.] In 192 Mar- 
donius was sent with a largo army to invade 
Greece, but ho lost a great part of his fleet 
off Mount Athos, and tho Thracians de¬ 
stroyed a vast number of his land forces. 
[Mardonius.J He was, in consequence, 
recalled, and Datis and Artaphernes ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the invading 
army. They took Eretria in Euboea, and 
landed in Attica, but were defeated at 
Marathon by the Athenians under the com¬ 
mand of Miltiades. [Mtltiades.] Darius 
now resolved to call out the whole force of his 
empire for the purpose of subduing Greece: 
but, after three years of preparation, his 
attention was called off by the rebellion of 
Egypt. He died in 486, leaving the execu¬ 
tion of his plans to his son Xerxes. Darius 
was great both as a conqueror and as an 
organiser. To him especially is due the 
centralisation of the Persian government 
at Susa, with which the twenty satrapies 
were connected by roads and posts.—II., 
King of Persia, 424-406, named OCHUS 
f fl^o?) before his accession, and then sur- 
named NOTH US (NMos), or the Bastardy 
from his being one of the bastard sons of 
Artaxerxes I. Darius obtained the crown 
by putting to death his brother Sogdianus, 
who had murdered Xerxes II. He married 
Parysatis, daughter of Xerxes I., by whom 
he had two sons, Artaxerxes II., who suc¬ 
ceeded him, and Cyrus the younger.—III., 
Last king of Persia, 836-331, named CODO- 
MANNUS before his accession, was the son 
of Arsames and Sisygambis, and a descend¬ 
ant of Darius II. He was raised to the 


throne by Bagoas, after the murder of Arse s. 
The history of his overthrow by Alexander 
the Great, and of his death, is given in the 
life of Alexander. 

DASC?LlUM (-i; Aa<noJAtov), a town of 
western Bithynia, on the Propontis, upon 
a small lake Dascvlitis, between the sea 
and two larger lakes, Appolloniatis and 
Miletopolitis. 

DASSARETII (-orum), a people on the 
borders of Illyria and Macedonia. 

DlTlMES (-is), a Persian general, Ca- 
rian by birth, son of Camissares. He 
succeeded his father as satrap of Cilicia, 
under Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), but he 
joined the other satraps who had revolted 
from Persia. He defeated the generals 
who were sent against him, but was assassi¬ 
nated by Mithridates, son of Ariobarzanes, 
about b.c. 362. 

DATIS (-is; Aaus), a Mede, commanded, 
with Artaphernes, the Persian army of 
Darius which was defeated at Marathon, 
b.c. 490. 

DATUM or DATUS (-i), a Thracian town 
on tho Stryinonic gulf, subject to Mace¬ 
donia, with gold mines in Mount Pangaeus 
in tho neighbourhood, whence came the 
proverb a ‘Datum of good things.’ 

DAULIS or DAULIA (-idis; AaOAif), an 
ancient town in Phocis on the road from 
Chaeronea and Orchomenus to Delphi, 
celebrated in mythology as the residence 
of the Thracian king Tereus, and as the 
scene of the tragio story of Philomela and 
Procne. Hence DAULIAS (AavAuxc) ig the 
surname both of Procne and Philomela. 

DAUNlA. [Apulia.] 

DAUNUS (-i). 1. Son of Lycaon, and 
brother of Iapyx and Peucetius. The three 
brothers crossed over from Illyria, and 
settled in Apulia, which was divided into 
three parts, and named after them. The 
poets sometimes gave the name of Daunia 
to the whole of Apulia.—2. Son of Pilum- 
nus and Danae, and ancestor of Turaus. 

DEcEbXLUS (-i), king of the Dacians 
during the reigns of Domitian and Trajan. 
For four years (a.d. 86-90) he carried on 
war against the Romans with such Buceess, 
that Domitian was at length glad to con¬ 
clude peace with him by the payment of an 
annual tribute. Trajan renewed the war. 
He defeated the Dacians, and compelled 
Decebalus to sue for peace (101-103). But 
in 104 the war broke out again; Decebalua 
was again defeated, and put an end to his 
own fife; and Dacia became a Roman 
province, 106. 

D£c£L@A or -IA (ae; AexAeta ; Tatoi) 
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a demus of Attica, NW. of Athene, on the 
borders of Boeotia, near the sources of the 
Cephissus. In the nineteenth year of 
the Peloponnesian war (b.c. 413), the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians under Agis seized and fortified 
Decelea, and thereby annoyed the Athenians 
during the remainder of the war. 

DECETlA ( Dcsize ), a city of the Aedui, 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, on an island in the 
Liger. (Loire). 

DEClDlUS SAXA. [Saxa.] 

P. DfiClUS MUS (of a plebeian gens). 1. 
Consul B.c. 340 with T. Manlius Torquatus 
in the great Latin war. Each of the con¬ 
suls had a vision that the general of one 
side and the army of the other were devoted 
to death. The consuls thereupon agreed 
that the one whose wing first began to 
waver should devote himself and the army 
of the enemy to destruction. Decius com¬ 
manded the left wing, which began to give 
way, whereupon lie devoted himself and the 
army of the enemy to destruction, according 
to tne formula prescribed by the pontifex 
maximus, then rushed into the thickest of 
the enemy, and was slain, loaving the 
victory to the Romans.—2. Son of the 
preceding, four times consul, 312, 808, 297, 
and 295. In his fourth consulship he 
commanded the left wing at the battle of 
Sentinum, where he was opposed to the 
Gauls, and when his troops began to give 
way, he imitated the example of his father, 
devoted himself and the enemy to de¬ 
struction, and fell as a sacrifice for his 
nation. 

DfiClUS, Roman emperor, a.d. 249-251, 
whose full name was C. Messius Quintus 
Tbajanus Decius, was born at Bubalia 
in Pannonia. He was sent by the emperor 
Philippus in 249 to restore subordination 
in the army of Moesia, but the troops 
compelled him to accept the purple. His 
short reign was chiefly occupied in warring 
against the Goths. Ho fell in battle 
ngainst them, in the marshes near Forum 
Trebonii in Moesia, together with his son, in 
251. In his reign the Christians were per¬ 
secuted with great sevority; but ho was 
in the rest of his administration, and 
wholly in his military activity, deserving 
of admiration. 

DEOOMATES AGRI. [Aom Deco- 
mates.] 

DEIAnIRA (-ae; Aij'idvupa), daughter 
of Althaea and sister of Meleager. Ache- 
lous and Heracles both loved Deianira. 
Heracles was victorious, and she became 
his wife. She was the unwilling cause of 
her husband’s death*by presenting him 
with the poisoned robe which the centaur 


Nessus gave her. In despair she put an 
end to her own life. 

DElDlMlA. [Achilles.] 

DElOCES (-is), first king of Media, 
was the son of Phraortes, and reigned 
b.c. 709-G5G. He built the city of Ecbatana, 
which he made the royal residence. 

DElONE (-es), mother of Miletus, who 
s hence called DEIONIDES. 

DElOTlRUS (-i). 1. Tetrarcb of Ga- 
atia, adhered firmly to the Romans in 
their wars in Asia against Mithridates, and 
was rewarded by the senate with the title 
of king, and the addition of Armenia Minor 
to his dominions. In the Civil war he 
sided with Pompey, and was present at 
the battle of Pharsalia, b.c. 48. Caesar 
deprived him of part of his dominions, 
but allowed him to retain his regal title. 
Two years afterwards (45) his grandson 
Castor accused him of having formed a 
design against Caesar’B life, when he 
received Caesar in Galatia. He was 
defended by Cicero before Caesar, in the 
speech (pro liege Deiotaro) still extant. 
The result of tho trial is not known; but 
it seems likely that Cicero’B advocacy so 
far prevailed on Caesar that the prosecu¬ 
tion was dropped. In 42 he joined the 
party of Brutus and CaBsius, and died 
shortly afterwards at a great age.— 
2. Son and successor of the above. In 
the war between Antony and Octavian he 
took part with the former, but went over 
from him to the enemy in the battle of 
Actium, 31. 

DEIPHOBK. [Sibylla.] 

DElPHOBUS (-i; Arjtyo/Sosr), a 8on of 
Priam and Ilecuba, and next to Hector the 
bravest among the Trojans. He supported 
Paris in his refusal to deliver up Helen to 
the Trojans ; and ho married her after the 
death of Paris. Accordingly, on the fall of 
Troy, tho vengeance of the Greeks was 
directed chiefly against him. His house 
was ono of the first committed to the flames, 
and ho was slain by Menelaus. 

DEIjTUM (-i; Aipioi'; Dliiles$i) } a small 
town on the coast of Boeotia in the terri¬ 
tory of Tanagra, near the Attic frontier, 
with a temple of tho Delian Apollo. The 
Athenians used it as a fortress in tho early 
part of the Peloponnesian war, and in 
B.c. 434 they were defeated here by tho 
Boeotians. 

DElICS. [Apollo.] 

DELLlUS, Q., a Roman equoa, who 
frequently changed sides in the civil wars. 
He joined Octavian shortly before the 
battle of Actium, 31. He seems to have 
gained the friendship of Maecenas also. He 
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wrote a history o! Antony’s war against 
the Parthians, in which he had himself 
fought. He is probably the Dellius in 
Hor. Od. ii. 8. 

DELOS (-i; ff ArjAos), the smallest of the 
islands called Cyclades, in the Aegaean 
Sea, lay in the strait between Rhenea and 
Myconus. It was also called in earlier 
times, Asteria, Ortygia, and Chlamydia. 
According to a legend, founded perhaps on 
some tradition of its volcanic origin, it 
was called out of the deep by the trident 
of Poseidon, but was a floating island 
until Zeus fastened it by adamantine 
chains to the bottom of the sea, that it 
might be a secure resting place to Leto, 
for the birth of Apollo and Artemis. 
Apollo afterwards obtained possession of 
Delos, by giving Calauria to Poseidon in 
exchange for it. Delos was peopled by the 
Ionians, for whom it was the chief centre 
of political and religious union in the time 
of Homer. In the time of Peisistratus, 
Delos became subject to the Athenians; 
it was made at first the common treasury 
of the Greek confederacy for carrying on 
the war with Persia. The city of Delos 
stood on the W. side of the island at the 
foot of Mount Oynthus (whence the god’s 
surname of Cyntliius), near a little river 
called Inopus. It contained a temple of 
Leto, and the great temple of Apollo, 
near the harbour. With this temple were 
connected games, called Delia, which were 
celebrated every four years, and were said 
to have been founded by Theseus. A like 
origin is ascribed to the sacred embassy 
(0eupta) which the Athenians Bent to Delos 
every year. 

DELPHI (-oruin ; oi AeA^oi), a small 
town in Phocis, but one of the most cele¬ 
brated in Greece, on account of its oracle 
of Apollo. It was situated on a deep 
declivity on the S. slope of Mount Par¬ 
nassus. It was shut in on the N. by a 
barrier of rocky mountains, which were 
cleft in the centre into two great cliffs with 
peaked summits, between which, from 
the rocks called Phaedriadae, issued the 
waters of the Castalian spring. The rocks 
from which the spring issues were called 
Hyampeia, and from them, or from the 
neighbouring rock Nauplia, were hurled 
criminals. Ifc> was originally called PYTHO 
(Uv0w), by which name alone it is mentioned 
in Homer. Delphi was colonised at an 
early period by Dorio settlers from the 
neighbouring town of Lycorea, on the 
heights of Parnassus. The government 
was an oligarchy, and was in the hands of 
a few distinguished families of Doric 
origin. From them were taken the chief 


magistrates, the priests, and a senate. 
Delphi was regarded as tho central point of 
the whole earth, and was hence called the 
‘ navel of the earth ’; for it was said that 
two eagles sent forth by Zeus, one from 
the E. and one from the W., met at Delphi. 
—Delphi was the principal seat of the wor¬ 
ship of Apollo, whose name is most inti¬ 
mately associated with it; but Dionysus, 
too, was especially worshipped here, and 
many of the Delphio festivals were in his 
honour. [See Apollo ; Dionysus ; Par¬ 
nassus.] The Pythian games were also 
celebrated hero, and it was one of the two 
places of meeting of the Amphictyonic 
council. The temple of Apollo was situated 
at the NW. extremity of tho town. The 
first stone temple was built by Trophonius 
and Agamedes; and when this was burnt 
down, b.c. 648, it was rebuilt by the 
Amphictyons with still greater splendour. 
It contained immenso treasures; for not 
only were rich offerings presented to it by 
kings and private persons who had received 
favourable replies from the oracle, but 
many of the Greek states had in the tem¬ 
ple separate thesauri , in which they 
deposited, for tho sake of security, many 
of their valuable treasures. Tho wealth 
of the temple attracted Xerxes, who sent 
part of his army into Phocis to obtain 
possession of its treasures, but the Persians 
were driven back by the god himself, 
according to the account of the Delphians. 
The Phocians plundered the tomple to 
support them in the war against Thebes 
and the other Greek states (867-346); and 
it was robbed at a later time by Brennus 
and by Sulla. —In the centre of the tem¬ 
ple there was a small opening (^aV/xa), in 
the ground, from which, from time to time, 
a vapour arose, which was believed to come 
from the well of Cassotis. Over this chasm 
there stood a tripod, on which tho priestess, 
called Pythia, took her seat whenever the 
oracle was to bo consulted. The words 
which she uttered after inhaling the 
vapour were believed to contain the 
revelations of Apollo. They were care¬ 
fully written down by the priests, and 
afterwards communicated in hexameter 
verse to the persons who had come to 
consult the oracle. Beyond the temple 
was the Lesche of the Cnidians, adorned 
with paintings by Polygnotus, between 
which and the temple was the fountain of 
Cassotis (cf. Eur. Ion. 112), and west of 
this the Theatre. 

DELPHINIUM (-i; to 'AeA«/aW). 1. A 
temple of Apollo Delphinius at Athena 
said to have been built by Aegeus, in which 
the Ephetae sat for trying cases of inten¬ 
tional but justifiable homicide.— 2 . The 
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harbour of Oropus in Attica.— 3. A term 
on the E, coast of the island Chios. 

DELPHUS (- 1 ; son of Poseidon 

and Melantho, to whom the foundation of 
Delphi was ascribed. 

DELTA. [Aegyptuh.] 

DEMADES (-is; a contraction 

of AyhxcoSw), an Athenian orator. He be¬ 
longed to the Macedonian party, and was 
a bitter enemy of Demosthenes. He was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Chaeronea, 
B.c. 338, but was dismissed by Philip with 
distinguished marks of honour. Ho was 
put to death by Antipater in 318, because 
a letter of Demades was discovered urging 
the enemies of Antipater to attack him. 

DEMARATUS (-i; A^aparoj). 1. King 
of Sparta, reigned from about b.c. 510 to 
491. He was at variance with his un¬ 
scrupulous colleague Cleomenes, who at 
length accused him before the Ephors of 
being an illegitimate son of Ariston, and 
obtained his deposition by bribing the 
Delphic oracle, b.c. 491. Domaratus 
thereupon repaired to the Persian court, 
where he was kindly received by Darius. 
He accompanied Xerxes in his invasion of 
Greece.— x. A mcrchant-noblc of Corinth, 
and one of the Bacchiadae. When the 
power of his clan had been overthrown by 
Cypselus, about B.c. 657, he fled from 
Corinth, and settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, 
where he married an Etruscan wife, by 
whom he had two sons, Aruns and Lucumo, 
afterwards L. Tarquinius Priscus. 

DEMETER (Aynyryp), called Ceres by 
the Romans [Ceres], one of the great 
divinities of the Greeks, was the goddess 
of the corn-bearing earth and of agricul¬ 
ture, and of settled family life. It is pro¬ 
bable that the first part of her name is 
from the Cretan form of £tia, barley , so 
that her name is ‘ Corn Mother .’ She 
was the deity of agricultural people, and 
therefore not one of the Olympian deities 
of Homer, where we hear very little of her, 
save that she is present among winnowers, 
beloved by Zeus, who slays in jealousy her 
mortal lover Iasion. This is not because 
her worship in Greece was more recent 
than Homer, but because the Homeric 
Achaeans were sea-men and warriors, not 
agriculturists, nor was Ithaca a corn-land. 
She was the daughter of Cronus and Rhea, 
and sister of Zeus, by whom she became 
the mother of Persephone (Proserpina) or 
Cora. When Persephone was carried off 
by Aidoneus (Pluto), Demeter set out in 
search of her daughter. For nine days she 
wandered about without obtaining any 
tidings of her, but on the tenth she met 


Hecate, and from her—or, in another form 
of the story, from the all-seeing sun— she 
learnt the truth. Failing to obtain aid 
from Zeus, Demeter in her anger avoided 
Olympus, and dwelt upon earth at Eleusis. 
As the goddess still continued angry, and 
did not allow the earth to produce any 
fruits, Zeus first sent Iris and then all the 
gods to persuade Demeter to return. But 
she refused to dwell in Olympus, and to 
restore fertility to the earth, till she had 
seen her daughter again. Zeus then sent 



Demeter of Cnidus. (From a statue in tho 
British Museum.) 


Hermes into Erebus to fetch back Pefse- 
phone. Aidoneus consented, but gave 
Persephone the seed of a pomegranate to 
eat. [Ascalaphus.] Demeter returned 
to Olympus with her daughter, but as 
Persephone had eaten in the lower world, 
she was obliged to spend one-tliird of the 
year with Aidoneus, but was allowed to 
continue with her mother the remainder of 
the year. The earth now brought forth 
fruit again. The Attic story which is 
adopted in the Homeric Hymn makes 
Demeter in her wanderings come to the 
Eleusinian well and sit wearied on tho 
‘sorrowful stone’ (ay^Wro* Hrpa). Here 
she is found by the daughters of Celeus 
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who bring her to their mother Metoneira. 
By her she is installed as nurse oi the 
child Demophoon, whom she would fain 
have made immortal by a baptism of fire 
[see Celeus] . But in the versions of her 
story which have the greatest importance, 
the favoured son of Celeus (or Eleusis) is 
Triptolemus, whom Demeter makes the 
teacher of agriculture to mankind, and 
who is associated with her in her mysteries 
as the deity or hero of Eleusis. In this 
myth, as preserved especially in the great 
festivals of the Eleusinia and the Thes- 
mophoria, first the growtli of the corn is 
shown. Persephone, who is carried off to 
the lower world, is the seed-corn, which 
remains concealed in the ground part of 
the year; Persephone, who returns to her 
mother, is the corn which rises from the 
ground and nourishes men and animals. 
But there is probably the higher mystery, 
symbolised by the seed, of the burial of the 
body and its future life. How far this was 
so, as the mysteries were never divulged 
by any ancient writer, we must always lack 
full knowledge. In works of art Demeter 
was represented sometimes in a Bitting 
attitude, sometimes walking, and some¬ 
times in a chariot drawn by horses or 
dragons, but always in full attire. She is 
most frequently groined with Persephone 
(Cora), for the two are inseparably con¬ 
nected in Greek religion as rw 0ew, and 
with the youthful Iacchus or with Trip¬ 
tolemus. A noble representation of her is 
the Cnidian Demeter, now in the British 
Museum, a seated figure of tlio school of 
Praxiteles, which in its expression of digni¬ 
fied and resigned sorrow seems to show the 
goddess grieving for the Iosb of her daugh¬ 
ter during the dead winter time. Around 
her head she often wore a garland of corn- 
ears, or a simple riband, or sometimes the 
calathus, and in her hand she held a 
sceptre, corn-ears, or a poppy, or a torch 
and the mystic basket, both of which 
belong to the Eleusinian rites of initiation. 
The Romans worshipped Demeter under the 
name of CERES, with rites borrowed from 
the Greek cities of Campania. But the Greek 
goddess, thus introduced, probably took 
the place and name of an old Italian deity 
Ceros, a goddess of the earth and its fruits. 

DEMETRlAS (-Mis). 1. A town in 

Magnesia in Thessaly, on the innermost 
recess of the Pagasaean bay, founded by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes.—2. A town in 
Assyria, not far from Arbela. 

DEMETRIUS (-i). 1. A Greek of the 
island of Pharos in the Adriatic. He was 
a general of Teuta, the Illyrian queen, and 
treacherously surrendered Corcyra to the 


Romans, who rewarded him with a great 
part of the dominions of Teuta, 228. 
During the Gallic war he ventured on 
many acts of piratioal hostility against the 
Romans, and L. Aemilius Paulus (219) 
took Pharos itself, and obliged Demetrius 
to fly for refuge to Philip, King of Mace¬ 
donia. Ho died in an attack on Ithome.— 
2. Younger son of Philip V., king of Mace¬ 
donia, was sent as a hostage to Rome after 
the battle of Cynoscephalae (198). 

I. Kings_of Macedonia . 1. Surnamed 
POLIORCETES (TIoAiopicrjr^?), or the 
Besieger, son of Antigonus, king of Asia, 
and Stratonice. He accompanied his father 
at an early age in his campaigns against 
Eumenes (b.c. 817, 816), and a few years 
afterwards was left by his father in the 
command of Syria, which he had to defend 
against Ptolemy. In 307 Demetrius was 
despatched by his father with a powerful 
fleet and army to wrest Greece from 
Cassander and Ptolemy. At Athens he 
was received with enthusiasm by the 
people as their liberator. Demetrius the 
Phalerean, who had governed the city for 
Cassander, was expelled, and the fort at 
Munychia taken. Demetrius took up his 
abode for the winter at Athens, where 
divine honours were paid him under the 
title of ‘ the Preserver ’ (o 2 wt>? p). He was 
recalled from Athens by his father to take 
the command of the war in Cyprus against 
Ptolemy, and in a great naval battle he 
annihilated the fleet of Ptolemy (306). 
Next year (306) he laid siege to Rhodes, 
because the Rhodians had refused to sup¬ 
port him against Ptolemy. It was in con¬ 
sequence of the gigantic machines which 
Demetrius constructed to assail the walls 
of Rhodes, that he received the surname of 
Poliorcetes. He failed to take the city, 
and after the siege had lasted above a year, 
he made peace with Rhodes (804). In 301 
the combined forces of Antigonus and 
Demetrius were defeated by those of 
Lysimachus and Seleucus in the battle of 
Ipsus, and Antigonus himself slain. Deme¬ 
trius, to whose impetuosity the loss of the 
battle would seem to be in great measure 
owing, fled to Ephesus, and thence set 
sail for Athens; but the Athenians de¬ 
clined to receive him into their city. In 
297, having become reconciled to Lysima¬ 
chus and Seleucus, he made an effort to 
recover his dominions in Greece. He ap¬ 
peared with a fleet on the coast of Attica, 
but was at first unsuccessful. The death 
of Cassander, however, in the course of the 
same year, gave a new turn to affairs. 
Demetrius made himself master of Aegina, 
Salamis, and finally of Athens, after a long 
blockade (295). In the following year he 
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gained possession of Macedonia and re¬ 
tained it until 287, when he was deserted 
by his troops, and Pyrrhus was proclaimed 
king. He then crossed over to Asia, and 
after meeting with alternate success and 
misfortune, was at length obliged to sur¬ 
render himself prisoner to Seleucus (286). 
That king kept him in confinement, but 
did not treat him with harshness. Deme¬ 
trius died in the third year of his imprison¬ 
ment and the fifty-sixth of his age (283).— 
8 . Son of Antigonus Gonatas, succeeded 
his father, and reigned b.c. 239-229. He 
carried on war against the Aetolians, and 
was opposed to the Achaean League. He 
was succeeded by Antigonus Doson. 

II. Kings of Syria. 1 . SOTER (reigned 
B.c. 162-160), was the son of Seleucus IV. 
Philopator and grandson of Antiochus the 
Great. While yet a child, he had been 
sent to Rome by his father as a hostage, 
and remained there during the whole of 
the reign of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. 
After the death of Antiochus, he fled 
secretly from Rome, and went to Syria. 
The Syrians declared in his favour; and 
the young king Antiochus V. Eupator, with 
his tutor Lysias, was seized by his own 
guard and put to death. He expelled 
the oppressive satrap Heracleides from 
Babylon; and thus gained the surname 
Soter from the Babylonians. He was 
defeated and slain by Alexander Balas, 
who had raised an insurrection. Ho 
left two sons, Demetrius Nicator and 
Antiochus Sidetes, both of whom subse¬ 
quently ascended the throne.—2. NICA¬ 
TOR (b.c. 146-142, and again 128-126), 
son of Demetrius Soter. with the assist¬ 
ance of Ptolemy Philometor he defeated 
Balas, and recovered his kingdom (whence 
came his surname); but, having like his 
father rendered himself odious to his 
subjects by his vices and cruelties, he 
was driven out of Syria by Tryphon, who 
set up Antiochus, the infant son of 
Alexander Balas, as a pretender against 
him. Demetrius retired to Babylon, and 
thence marched against the Parthians, 
by whom lie was defeated and taken 
prisoner, 138. He remained as a captive 
in Parthia ten years, but was kindly 
treated by the Parthian king Mithridates 
(Arsaces Vi.), who gave him his daughter 
in marriage. Meanwhile, his brother, 
Antiochus VII. Sidetes, fell in battle 
against the Parthians, and Demetrius 
again obtained possession of the Syrian 
throne, 128. Ptolemy Physcon set up 
against him the pretender Alexander 
Zebina, by whom he was defeated and 
compelled to fly to Tyre, where he was 
assassinated,' 126. 


HI. Literary. — 1 . PH&LEREUS, so 
called from his birthplace, the Attic 
demos of Phalerum, where he was bora 
about b.c. 846. His parents were poor, 
but by his talents and perseverance he 
rose to the highest honours at Athens, 
and became distinguished as an orator, 
a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. 
In 317 the government of Athens was 
entrusted to him by Cassander, and he 
discharged the duties of his office for 10 
years. When Demetrius Poliorcetes 
approached Athens, in 807, Demetrius 
Phalereus was obliged to take to flight, 
and liia enemies induced the Athenians to 
pass sentence of death upon him. He 
went to Ptolemy Lagi at Alexandria, with 
whom he lived for many years on the best 
terms; and it was probably owing to the 
influence of Demetrius that the great 
Alexandrine library was formed. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus banished Demetrius to Upper 
Egypt, where he is said to have died from 
the bite of a snake.—2. Of SUNIUM, a 
Cynic philosopher, lived from the reign 
of Caligula to that of Domitian, and was 
banished from Rome in consequence of 
the freedom with which ho rebuked power¬ 
ful men. 

DEMOCEDES (-is; Atj/aojojStjs), a cele¬ 
brated physician of Crotona. He practised 
medicine successfully at Aegina, Athens, 
and Samos. He was taken prisoner along 
with Polycrates, in b.c. 622, and was sent 
to Susa to the court of Darius. Here he 
received great honours, but, longing to 
return to his native country, he contrived 
to join a Persian exploring expedition, from 
which he escaped at Tarentum, and reached 
Crotona, where he settled and married the 
daughter of the famous wrestler, Milo. 

DEMOCRITUS (-i; ATjp.6*piTos), a cele¬ 
brated Greek philosopher, was born at 
Abdera in Thrace, about b.c. 460. He 
spent the inheritance which his father 
left him on travels into distant countries, 
in pursuit of knowledge. He died in 361 
at a very advanced age, noted for his 
industry and for the simplicity of his life. 
Later writers spoke of him as only laughing 
at the follies of men (Juv. x. 28). It is 
probable that this was only a perversion of 
the anecdotes of his cheerfulness, which 
was undisturbed even by his blindness. 
His knowledge embraced the natural 
sciences, mathematics, mechanics, gram¬ 
mar, music, and philosophy. With Leu¬ 
cippus he was the founder of the theory 
that the world was created from the coming 
together of atoms or infinitely small ele¬ 
mentary particles—the theory which is 
described by Lucretius. 
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DEMOPHON or D£m 6PH65N (-ontis; 
Armory or Ar)fjLo^>6u)v), 1. Son of CeleuB 
and Metaneira, whom Demeter wished to 
make immortal. For details see Celeus. 
— 2 . Son of Theseus and Phaedra, accom¬ 
panied the Greeks against Troy, and there 
procured the liberation of his grandmother 
Aethra, who lived with Helen as a slave. 
On his return from Troy, he gained the 
love of Phyllis, daughter of the Thracian 
king Sithon, and promised to marry her. 
But he first went to Attica to settle his 
affairs, and as he tarried longer than 
Phyllis had expected, she thought that 
she was forgotten, and put an end to her 
life, and was changed into a tree. Demo- 
phon became king of Athens. He marched 
out against Diomedes, who on his return 
from Troy had landed on the coast of 
Attica, and was ravaging it. He took the 
Palladium from Diomedes, but killed an 
Athenian in the struggle. For this murder 
he was summoned before the court «iri 
IlaAAafity —the first time that a man was 
tried by that court. The legend of the 
capture of the Palladium by Demophon 
seems to be an attempt to explain the name 
of the judicial court. 

DEMOSTHENES (-is; A W o<r»««|t). 1. 
Son of Alcisthenes, a celebrated Athenian 
general in the Peloponnesian war. In 
b.c. 426 he showed great skill and energy 
in a campaign against the Ambraciots. 
In 426,* though not in office, he sailed with 
the Athenian fleet, and was allowed by the 
Athenian commanders to remain with five 
ships at Pylos, which he fortified in order 
to assail the Lacedaemonians in their own 
territories. He rendered important assist¬ 
ance to Cleon, in making prisoners of the 
Spartans in the island of Sphacteria, 
though the whole glory of the success was 
given to Cleon. In 413 he was sent with a 
large fleet to Sicily, to assist Nicias. His 
advice to give up the war and take the 
fleet home was rejected. The Athenian 
fleet was destroyed, and when Demosthenes 
and Nicias attempted to retreat by land, 
they were obliged to surrender to the 
enemy with all their forces. Both com¬ 
manders were put to death by the Syra¬ 
cusans.— 2 . The greatest of Athenian 
orators, was tho son of a -Demosthenes, 
and was bom in the Attic demos of Pae- 
ania, about b.c. 385. At seven years of 
age he lost his father, who left him and 
his younger sister to the care of three 
guardians, Aphobus and Demophon, two 
relations, and Therippides, an old friend. 
These guardians squandered the greater 
part of the property of Demosthenes. At 
length, in 364, Demosthenes accused Apho¬ 
bus before the archon, and obtained a 


verdict in his favour. Aphobus was con¬ 
demned to pay a fine of ten talents. Em¬ 
boldened by this success, Demosthenes 
ventured to come forward as a speaker in 
the public assembly. His first effort was 
unsuccessful, and he is said to have been 
received with ridicule; but he was en¬ 
couraged to persevere by the actor Satyrus, 
who gave him instruction in action and 
declamation. In becoming an orator, 
Demosthenes had to struggle against the 
greatest physical disadvantages. His voice 
was weak and he stammered. It was only 
owing to the most unwearied exertions that 
he succeeded in overcoming the obstacles 
which nature had placed in his way. 
About this there are many stories; that 
he spoke with pebbles in his mouth to cure 
himself of stammering; that he repeated 
verses of tho poets as he ran uphill, to 
strengthen his voice; that he declaimed 
on the sea-shore to accustom himself to 
the noise of the popular assembly. In 365 
he delivered the oration against Leptines, 
and from this time we have a series of his 
speeches on public affairs. The influence 
which he acquired he employed for the 
good of his country, and not for his own 
interests. He clearly saw that Philip had 
resolved to subjugate Greece, and he there¬ 
fore devoted all nis powers to resist him. 
The historv of his struggle is best given in 
the life of Philip. [Philippus.] It is 
sufficient to relate here that it was brought 
to a close by the battle of Chaeronea (338), 
by which the independence of Greece was 
crushed. Demosthenes was prosent at the 
battle, and fled like thousands of others. 
His enemies reproached him with his flight, 
and upbraided him as the cause of the 
misfortunes of his country; but the 
Athenians judged better of his conduct, 
requested him to deliver the funeral ora¬ 
tion upon those who had fallen at Chae¬ 
ronea, and celebrated the funeral feast in 
his house. At this time many accusations 
were brought against him. Of these one 
of the most formidable was the accusation 
of Ctesiphon by Aeschines, which was in 
reality directed against Demosthenes him¬ 
self. Aeschines accused Ctesiphon for 
proposing that Demosthenes should be 
rewarded for his services with a golden 
crown in the theatre. Aeschines main¬ 
tained that the proposal was not only 
made in an illegal form, but that the con¬ 
duct of Demosthenes did not give him any 
claim to such a distinction. The trial was 
delayed till 330, when Demosthenes de¬ 
livered his oration on the crown w«pi 
<rT€(f>dvov). Aeschines was defeated and 
withdrew from Athens. [Aeschines.]— 
Meantime important eventB had takeQ 
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place in Greece. The death of Philip in 
336 roused the hopes of the patriots, and 
Demosthenes was the first to proclaim the 
tidings of the king's death, and to call 
upon the Greeks to unite their strength 
against Macedonia. But Alexander's energy, 
and the vengeance which he took upon 
Thebes, compelled Athens to submit and 
sue for peace. Alexander demanded the 
surrender of Demosthenes and the other 
leaders of the popular party, and with 
difficulty allowed them to remain at Athens. 
During the life of Alexander, Athens made 
no open attempt to throw off the Mace¬ 
donian supremacy. In 826 Harpalus fled 
from Babylon with the treasure entrusted 
to his care by Alexander, and came to 
Athens, where he bribed some of the lead¬ 
ing citizens. Antipater demanded their 
punishment, and Demosthenes was one of 
the accused. His guilt is doubtful; but 
he was condemned and thrown into prison, 
from which, however, ho escaped. He 
now lived partly at Troezen and partly in 
Aegina, until, on the death of Alexander 
(323), the Greek states rose against Mace¬ 
donia, and Demosthenes was recalled from 
exile. But in the following year (322) the 
confederate Greeks were defeated by Anti¬ 
pater at the bftttlo of Crannon, and were 
obliged to sue for peace. Antipater de¬ 
manded the surrender of Demosthenes, 
who thereupon fled to the island of Calauria, 
and took refuge in the temple of Poseidon. 
Here, pursued by the emissaries of Anti¬ 
pater, he took poison, and died in the 
temple, 322. — There existed sixty-five 
orations of Demosthenes in antiquity ; but 
of these only sixty have come down to 
us. Several, however, are of doubtful 
genuineness, 

DENTATUS, M\ CUHlUS, a favourite 
hero of the Roman republic, was cele¬ 
brated in later times as a specimen of old 
Roman frugality and virtue. He was 
consul b.c. 290 with P. Cornelius Rufinus. 
The two consuls defeated the Samnites, 
and brought the Samnite wars to a close. 
In the same year Dentatus also defeated 
the Sabines, who appear to have supported 
the Samnites. In 283 he fought as praetor 
against the Senones. In 276 he was con¬ 
sul a second time, and finally defeated 
Pyrrhus near Beneventum. The booty 
which he gained was immense, but he 
would keep nothing for himself. In 274 
he was consul a third time, and conquered 
the Lucanians, Samnites, and Bruttians, 
who still continued in arms after the de¬ 
feat of Pyrrhus. Dentatus now retired to 
his small farm in the country of the 
Sabines, and cultivated the land with his 
own hapds. Once the Samnites sent an 


embassy to him with costly presents, 
which he rejected, telling them that he 
preferred ruling over those who possessed 
gold, to possessing it himself. He was 
censor in 272, and in that year carried out 
important public works, the aqueduct 
which conveyed the water from the river 
Anio into the city (Aniensis Vetus), and a 
canal which carried off the water of the 
lake Velinus into the river Nar. 

DEO. [Demeteb.] 

DERBE (-es), a town in Lycaonia, on 
the frontiers of Isauria. 

DERCfiTO. [Aphrodite ; Semiramis.] 
DERCYLLlDAS (- ae; AepicvAAifief), a 
Spartan, succeeded Thibron, b.c. 899, in 
the command of the army which was 
employed in the protection of the Asiatic 
Greeks against Persia. Ho carried on the 
war with success. In 396 he was super¬ 
seded by Agesilaus. 

DERTONA (-oe; Tortona ), a town in 
Liguria, on the road from Genua to 
Placentia. 

DEUCALION (-onis; AevwaAiW). 1. 
Son of Prometheus and Clymene, king of 
Phthia, in Thessaly, the mythical pro¬ 
genitor of the Hellenic race, with whose 
name wore associated tho traditions of a 
groat flood. When Zeus, after the treat¬ 
ment he hod received from Lycoon, had 
resolved to destroy the degenerate race of 
men, Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha were, 
on account of their piety, the only mortals 
saved. On the advice of his father, Deuca¬ 
lion built a ship, in which he and his wife 
floated in safety during the nine days’ 
flood, which destroyed all the other in¬ 
habitants of Hellas. At last the ship 
rested on Mount Parnassus in Phocis, or, 
according to other traditions, on Mount 
Othrys in Thessaly, on Mount Athos, or 
even on Aetna in Sicily. When the waters 
had subsided, Deucalion offered up a sacri¬ 
fice to Zeus, and he and his wife then con¬ 
sulted the sanctuaiy of Themis as to how 
tho race of man might be restored. The 
goddess bade them cover their heads and 
throw the bones of their mother behind 
them. After some doubts as to the mean¬ 
ing of this command, they interpreted tho 
bones of their mother to mean the stones 
of the earth. They accordingly threw 
stones behind them, and from those thrown 
by Deucalion there sprang up men, from 
those thrown by Pyrrha women. Deucalion 
then descended from Parnassus, and built 
his first abode, at Opus or at Cynus. He 
became by Pyrrha tho father of Hellen 
and Amphictyon.—2. Son of Minos and 
Pasiphae, and father of Idomeneus, was an 
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Argonautr and one of the Calydonian 
hunters. 

DEVA. 1. (Chester), the principal town 
of the Comavii in Britain, on the Seteia 
(Dee), and the head-quarters of the Legio 
XX. Victrix.—2. (Dee), an estuary in 
Scotland, on which stood the townDevana, 
near Aberdeen. 

DlA (-ae). 1. The ancient name of 
Naxos. —2. A small island off Crete, oppo¬ 
site the harbour of Cnossus. 

DIACRiA (-80 ; rj Ata/cpeta), a mountainous 
district in the NE. of Attica, including the 
plain of Marathon. [Attica.] The inhabi¬ 
tants Of this district (Ata/cpuis, AiaKpioi) 
formed one of the three parties into which 
the inhabitants of Attica were divided in 
the time of Solon: they were the most 
democratical of the three parties. 

DIAEUS (-i; Auuos), of Megalopolis, 
general of the Achaean League b.c. 149 and 
147, took an active part in the war against 
the Romans. He was defeated by Mum- 
mius near Corinth, and put an end to his 
own life. 

DIXgORAS (-ae; At ay6pa<s). 1. Son of 
Damagetus, of Ialysus in Rhodes, was 
renowned for his own victories and those 
of his sons and grandsons, in the Grecian 
games. His fame was celebrated by Pindar 
in the 7th Olympic ode. He was victor in 
boxing twice in the Olympian games, four 
times in the Isthmian, twice in the Nemean, 
and once at least in the Pythian. He gained 
his Olympic victory b.c. 464.—2. Sur- 
named the ATHEIST (’A0«os) ? a Greek 
philosopher and poet, was the son of Tele- 
clides, and was born in the island of MeloB, 
one of the Cyclades. He was a disciple of 
Democritus of Abdera. He was accused 
of impiety b.c. 411, and fled from Athens. 

DIANA (the quantity of the first syllable 
is common), an ancient Italian divinity, 
whom the Romans identified with the 
Greek Artemis. At Rome Diana was the 
goddess of light and of the moon, and her 
name contains the same root as the word 
dies , sub dio (cf. Janus). The attributes 
of the Greek Artemis were afterwards 
ascribed to the Roman Diana. [See Abte- 
mib.] Among the most noticeable sites of 
her worship as a genuine Italian deity was 
Arioia, where she was worshipped with 
harvest festivals as the deity who gave 
fruitfulness both in the vegetable world, 
and also in the birth of children, and with 
a torchlight procession as being the goddess 
of light. It is not unlikely that the peculiar 
law by which the priest of her grove must 
have slain his predecessor was a relic of 
human sacrifice offered to her. 


DIANTUM. 1. (Qianuti), a small island 
in the Tyrrhenian sea, opposite the gulf 
of Cosa.—2. (Denia), a town in Hispania 
Tarraconensis on a promontory of the same 
name (O. Martin), founded by the Mas- 
silians. 

DICAEA, a town in Thrace, on the lake 
Bistonis. 

DICAERCHlA. [Puteoli.] 

DICAERCHUS (Ai/caiapxos), a celebrated 
Peripatetic philosopher, geographer, and 
historian, was born at Mcssana in Sicily, 
but passed the greater part of his life in 
Greece Proper, and especially in Pelopon¬ 
nesus. He was a disciple of Aristotle and 
a friend of Theophrastus. 

DICE (-es; Aiktj), the personification of 
justice, a daughter of Zeus and Themis, 
and the sister of Eunoinia and Eirene. 

DICTE (-es; Aocn?), a mountain in the E. 
of Crete, where Zeus is said to have been 
brought up. Hence he bore the surname 
Dictaeus. The Roman poets employ the 
adjective Dictaeus as synonymous with 
Cretan. 

DICTYNNA. [Bkitomartis.] 

DICTYS CRETENSIS, the reputed 
author of an extant work in Latin on the 
Trojan war. In the preface to the work 
we are told that it was composed by Dictys 
of Cnossus, who accompanied Idomeneus 
to the Trojan war, that it was inscribed in 
Phoenician characters on tablets of lime- 
wood or paper made from the bark, and 
that the work was buried in the same grave 
with the author, and remained undisturbed 
till the sepulchre was burst open by an 
earthquake in the reign of Nero, and the 
work was discovered in a tin case. Al¬ 
though its alleged origin and discovery 
are quite unworthy of credit, it appears 
nevertheless to be a translation from a 
Greek work, probably of the 2nd or 3rd 
century. 

DTdIUS. 1. T., praetor in Macedonia, 
b.c. 100, where he defeated the Scordiscans, 
consul 98, and subsequently proconsul in 
Spain, where he defeated the Celtiberians. 
He fell in the Marsic war, 89.—2. C., a 
legate of Caesar, fell in battle in Spain, 
fighting against the sous of Pompey, 46.— 
3. M. DIDIUS SALVlUS JULIANUS, 
bought the Roman empire of the praetorian 
guards, when they put up the empire for 
sale after the death of Pertinax, a.d. 193. 
Didius held the empire for only two months, 
from March 28th to June 1st, and was mur¬ 
dered by the soldiers when Severus wa 
marching against the city. 

DIDO (-us), also called ELISSA, the 
reputed founder of Carthage. She was 
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represented as the daughter of the Tyrian 
king Mutto (=Belus or Agenor), and sister 
of Pygmalion, who succeeded to the crown 
after the death of his father. She was 
married to her uncle, Acerbas or Sichaeus, 
a priest of Heracles, and a man of immense 
wealth. He was murdered by Pygmalion, 
who coveted his treasures; but Dido 
secretly Bailed from Tyre with the trea¬ 
sures, and reached Africa. Here she pur¬ 
chased as much land as might be covered 
with the hide of a bull; but she ordered 
the hide to be cut up into the thinnest 
possible strips, and with them she sur¬ 
rounded a spot, on which she built a citadel 
called Byrsa (from /3vp<ra, i.e . the hide of a 
bull). Around this fort the city of Car¬ 
thage arose, and soon became a powerful 
and flourishing place. The neighbouring 
king Iarbas, jealous of the prosperity of 
the new city, demanded the hand of Dido 
in marriage, threatening Carthage with 
war in case of refusal. Dido, wishing to 
remain faithful to the memory of her 
husband, pretended to yield, and under 
retence of soothing the spirit of Acorbas 
y sacrifices, she erected a funeral pile, on 
which she stabbed herself in presence of 
her people. After her death she was 
worshipped by the Carthaginians as a 
divinity. Virgil has altered this tradition. 
According to the common chronology, there 
was an interval of more than 300 years 
between the capture of Troy and the 
foundation of Carthage (b.c. 853); but 
Virgil makes Dido a contemporary of 
Aeneas, with whom she falls in love on 
his arrival in Africa. 'When Aeneas 
hastened to seek the new home which 
the gods had promised him, Dido in de¬ 
spair destroyed herself on a funeral pile. 

DIDYMA. [Branchidae.] 

DIESPlTER. [Jupiter.] 

DlGENTlA ( Licenza ), a small stream 
in Latium, beautifully cool and clear, which 
rises in Lucretilis, and flows into the Anio 
near Vicovaro. It flowed through the 
Sabine farm of Horace. [For the site of 
the villa, see Horatius.] 

DEINARCHUS (-i; AeAap*os), the last 
of the ten Attic orators, was born at Corinth 
about b.c. 861. He was brought up at 
Athens, and studied under Theophrastus. 
As he was a foreigner, he could not come 
forward himself as an orator, and was 
therefore obliged to content himself with 
writing orations for others. He belonged 
to the friends of Phocion and the Mace¬ 
donian party. When Demetrius Polior- 
cetes advanced against Athens in 807, 
Deinarchus fled to Chalcia in Euboea. 


and was not allowed till 292 to Eftturn to 
Athens, where he died at an advanced age. 
DINDYMENE. [Dindymus.] 
DINDYMUS, or DINDYMA, -5RUM 
(AcvSv/j.a). 1. (Ounusu Dagh) } a moun¬ 
tain in Phrygia on the frontiers of Galatia, 
near the town Pessinus, sacred to Cybele, 
the mother of the gods, who is hence 
called Dindymene.— 2. {Murad DacjJi ), a 
mountain in Phrygia, near the frontiers of 
Mysia, the source of the river Hermus, 
also sacred to Cybele.— 8 . (Kapu Dagh), 
a mountain near Cyzicus. [Rhea.] 

DIO CASSIUS, the historian, was the 
son of a Roman senator, Cassius Aproni- 
anus, and was bom a.d. 165, at Nicaea in 
Bithynia. He was appointed by Macrinus 
to the government of Pergamus and 
Smyrna, 218; was consul about 220; pro- 
consul of Africa 224, under Alexander 
Severus, by whom he was sent as legate to 
Dalmatia in 226, and to Pannonia in 227. 
In 229 he retired to his native town 
Nicaea, where he passed the remainder 
of his life.—Dio wrote several historical 
works, but the most important was a 
History of Rome ('Pto/iaucTj laropia) t in 
eighty bookB, from the landing of Aeneas 
in Italy to a.d. 229. Unfortunately, only 
a comparatively small portion of this has 
come down to us entire. 

DIOCLfiTlANUS,VALERIUS, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 284^-305, was bom near 
Salona in Dalmatia, in 245, of obscure 
parentage. Having entered the army, he 
served with high reputation under Probus 
and Aurelian, followed Cfarus to the Per¬ 
sian war, and, after the death of Nume- 
rianus, was proclaimed emperor by the 
troops, 284. Next year (285) he carried on 
war against Carinus, on whose death he 
became undisputed master of the empire. 
He now took Maximianus as his colleague 
in the empire and in his campaign against 
the barbarians. Maxiinian had the care 
of the Western empire, and Diocletian 
that of the Eastern. But as the dangers 
which threatened the Roman dominions 
from the attacks of the Persians in the 
East, and the Germans and other barbarians 
in the West, became still more imminent, 
Diocletian made a further division of the 
empire. In 292, Constantius Chlorus and 
Galerius were proclaimed Caesars, and the 

g overnment of the Roman world was 
ivided between these four rulers. Diocle¬ 
tian had the government of the East with 
Nicomedia as his residence; Constantius, 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain, with Tr&ves as 
his residence; Galerius, Blyricum, and 
the whole line of the Danube, with Sirmium 
as his residence. At length, after an 
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anxious reign of twenty-one years, Diocle¬ 
tian longed for repose, and in 305 abdicated 
at Nicomedia, and compelled his colleague 
Maximian to do the same at Milan. 
Diocletian retired to his native Dalmatia, 
and passed the remaining eight years of 
his life in philosophic retirement near 
Salona, where he built the magnificent 
villa of which the remains form the town 
of Spalatro , and there, in 313, he died. 

DIODORUS (-i; A(o8u>po<). 1. SICU¬ 

LUS, of Agyriutn, in Sicily, was a contem¬ 
porary of Julius Caesar and Augustus. 
In order to collect materials for his history, 
he travelled over a great part of Europe 
and Asia, and lived a long time at Rome. 
He spent altogether thirty years upon his 
work. It was entitled lorTopucrj , 

The Historical Library , and was a uni¬ 
versal history, embracing the period from 
the earliest mythical ages down to the 
beginning of Caesar’s Gallic wars. Of the 
40 books into which the work was divided, 
only the following portions are extant 
entire: the first five books, which contain 
the early history of the Eastern nations, 
the Egyptians, Aethiopians, and Greeks; 
and from book eleven to book twenty, 
containing the history from the second 
Persian war, b.c. 480, down to 302.—2. Of 
Tyre, a Peripatetic philosopher, a disciple 
and follower of Critolaiis, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded at the head of the Peripatetic school 
at Athens, b.c. 110. 

DiODOTUS (-i ; AioSotos), a Stoic 
philosopher and a teacher of Cicero, in 
whose house he lived for many years at 
Rome. In his later years, Diodotus 
became blind: he died in Cicero’s house, 
b.c. 59, and left to his friend a property of 
about 100,000 sesterces. 

DIOGENES (-is ; AioycVrj?). 1. Of 
APOLLONIA in Crete, an eminent natural 
philosopher, lived in the fifth century b.c., 


Diogenes, however, could not be prevented 
from attending him even by blows, but told 
him that he would find no stick hard 
enough to keep him away. Antisthenes at 
last relented, and under his teaching 
Diogenes began to practise the greatest 
austerity of life, and finally, according to 
the common story, took up his residence in 
a tub (a large earthenware jar) belonging 
to the Metrouin, or temple of the Mother 
of the Gods. In spite of liiR eccentricities, 
Diogenes appears to have been much re¬ 
spected at Athens, and to have been privi¬ 
leged to rebuke anything of which he 
disapproved. He seems to have ridiculed 
and despised all intellectual pursuits which 
did not directly and obviously tend to 



Diogenea in his tub. (From fragment of lamp in 
British Museum.) 

some immediate practical good. He abused 
literary men for reading about the evils of 
Odysseus, and neglecting their own ; 
musicians for stringing the lyre harmoni¬ 
ously while they left their minds discordant; 


and was a pupil of Anaximenes. He wrote 
a work in the Ionic dialect, entitled nepl 
</>v<rew5, On Nature , in which he treated of 
physical science. He made air the element 
of all things.—2. The BABYLONIAN, a 
Stoic philosopher, was a native of Seleucia 
in Babylonia, was educated at Athens 
under Chrysippus, and succeeded Zeno of 
Tarsus as the head of the Stoic school at 
Athens. He was one of the three ambas¬ 
sadors sent by the Athenians to Rome in 
B.c. 155.—3. The CYNIC philosopher, was 
born at Sinope in Pontus, about b.c. 
412, and went thence to Athens. His 


men of science for troubling themselves 
about tlio moon and stars, while they 
neglected what lay immediately before 
them; orators for learning to say what was 
right, but not to practise it.—On a voyage 
to Aegina he was taken prisoner by 
pirates, and carried to Crete to be sold as 
a slave. He was purchased by Xeniades, 
of Corinth, over whom he acquired such 
influence, that he soon received from him 
his freedom, was entrusted with the care of 
his children, and passed his old age in his 
house. During his residence at Corinth 
his interview with Alexander the Great is 


youth is said to have been spent in disso- said to have taken place. The conversa- 
lute extravagance ; but at Athens his tion between them began by the king’s 
attention was arrested by the character of saying, ‘I am Alexander the Greatto 
Antisthenes, who at first drove him away. ! which the philosopher replied, ‘ And I am 
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Diogenes the Cynic.’ Alexander then 
asked whether he could oblige him in any 
way, and received no answer except, 1 Yes, 
you can stand out of the sunshine.’ We 
are further told that Alexander admired 
Diogenes so much that he said, * If I wero 
not Alexander, I should wish to be 
Diogenes’ (Plut. Alex. 14; Cic. Tusc. v. 
82, 92). Diogenes died at Corinth at..the 
age of nearly ninety, b.c. 823.— 4. LAER¬ 
TIUS, of Laerte in Cilicia, of whose life 
we have no particulars, probably lived in 
the second century after Christ. He wrote 
the Lives of the Philosophers in ten books, 
which are still extant. 

DIOMEDEAE INSCLAE, five small 
islands in the Adriatic sea. N. of the pro- 
montonr Garganum in Apulia, named after 
Diomedes. fpioMEDESj The largest of 
these, called Diomedea Insula or Trimerus 
( Tremiti ), was the place where Julia, the 
grand-daughter of Augustus, died. 

DIOMEDES (-is; Ato^i^). 1. Son of 
Tydeus and Deipyle, whence he is con¬ 
stantly called Tydldes (Tvfiriarjs), succeeded 
Adrastus as king of Argos .—Homeric 
Story. Tydeus fell in the expedition 
against Thebes, while his son Diomedes 
was yet a boy; but Diomedes was after¬ 
wards one of the Epigoni who took Thebes. 
He went to Troy with eighty shipB, and 
was, next to Achilles, the bravest hero in 
the Greek army. He was helped by Athene 
against Hector and Aeneas, and even 
against the gods who aided the Trojans. 
He thus wouuded both Aphrodite and 
Ares. In the Odyssey we are told that he 
reached Argos on his return from Troy in 
three days .—Later Stories. Diomedes 
and Odysseus carried off the palladium 
from the city of Troy, since it was believed 
that Troy could not be taken so long as the 
palladium was within its walls. Diomedes 
carried it with him to Argos’; but according 
to others it was taken from him by Demo- 
phon in Attica. [Demophon.] Afterwards 
he migrated from Argos to Aetolia, and 
thence came to Daunia, where king Daunus 
gave him his daughter in marriage. Ho 
lived there till his death, and was buried 
in one of the islands off cape Garganum, 
which were called after him the Diomedean 
islands. His companions were changed 
into birds (Aves Diomedeae ), which, mind¬ 
ful of their origin, used to fly joyfully 
towards the Greek ships, but to avoid those 
of the Romans.—2. Son of Ares and 
Cyrene, king of the Bistones in Thrace, 
who dwelt near Abdera, possessing famous 
mares, which he fed with human flesh. He 
was killed by Heracles. 

DlOMfiDON (-ontis), an Athenian com¬ 


mander at the battle of Arginusae (b.o 
406), was put to death with five of hit 
colleagues on his return to Athens. 

DlON (-onis ; AtW), a Syracusan, son 
of Hipparinus, and a relation of Dionysius, 
born about 408 B.C. His sister Aristo- 
mache was the second wife of the elder 
Dionysius; and Dion himself was mar- 
ried to Arete, the daughter of Dionysius 
by Aristomache. Dion was treated by the 
elder Dionysius with the greatest distinc¬ 
tion, and was employed by him in many 
services of trust and confidence. Dion 
appears to have been naturally a man of a 

roud and stern character, and, as such, 

isliked and suspected by the younger 
Dionysius. He became an ardent disciple 
of Plato, who visited Syracuse in the reigns 
of both the elder and the younger Diony¬ 
sius. He dreamed of making Syracuse a 
free city, of giving liberty to the Greek 
cities in Sicily, and of expelling the Cartha¬ 
ginians ; but the intrigues of the opposite 
party, headed by Philistus, were success¬ 
ful in procuring his banishment. Dion 
retired to Athens; but Dionysius having 
confiscated his property, and compelled his 
wife to marry another person, he deter¬ 
mined on attempting the expulsion of the 
tyrant by force. In the year 367 he sailed 
from Zacynthus with only a small force 
and obtained possession of Syracuse, except 
Ortygia, without opposition during the 
absence of Dionysius in Italy. Dionysius 
returned shortly afterwards, and, aided by 
Philistus, attempted to raise the blockade 
of Ortygia: a battle was fought in the 
Great Harbour, in which Philistus was 
defeated and put to death; and Dionysius 
found himself obliged to quit Syracuse and 
sail away to Italy. Dion eventually became 
master of all Syracuse; but the people 
were discontented with his rule, which did 
not give them the freedom which they had 
expected. He caused his chief opponent, 
Heracleides, to be put to death, and confis¬ 
cated the property of his adversaries. 
Collippus, an Athenian, who had accom¬ 
panied him from Greece, formed a con¬ 
spiracy against him, and caused him to be 
assassinated in his own house, 353. 

DlONE (-es; At w^), in Homer, is the 
mother of Aphrodite by Zeus: in Hesiod, 
she is the daughter of Oceanus,but in later 
mythologists, of Uranus and Ge. In post- 
Homeric authors she is sometimes Aphro¬ 
dite herself. Dione was probably in the 
earliest Greek mythology the feminine of 
Zeus (whence her name), worshipped as a 
supreme goddess in conjunction with him 
at Dodona; but afterwards she was dis¬ 
placed by Hera as the wife of Zeus, and in 
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many of her attributes by the Cyprian 
Aphrodite, who thereupon becomes her 
daughter in mythology. 

DIONYSIUS. 1. The Elder, tyrant 
of Syracuse, son of Hermocrates, born 
b.c. 430. He began life as a clerk in a 
public office. He was one of the partisans 
of Hermocrates, the leader of the aristo- 
cratical party, and was severely wounded 
in the attempt which Hermocrates made 
to return from exile. The disasters to 
Sicily in the Carthaginian invasion led to 
the removal of the Syracusan generals, and 
the appointment of others in their stead, 
among whom was Dionysius himself, 
b.c. 40G. In the following year (405) the 
other generals wore deposed, and Dionysius, 
though only 25 years of age, got himself 
appointed sole general, with full powers. 
His first step towards despotism was to 
procure the appointment of a body-guard, 
which he speedily increased to the number 
of 1000 men. By his marriage with the 
daughter of Hermocrates he secured to 
himself the support of the partisans of that 
leader. He converted the island of Ortygia 
into a strong fortress, in which he lived. 
After concluding a peace with Carthage, 
he began to direct his arms against the 
other cities of Sicily. Naxos, Catana, and 
Leontini, successively fell into his power, 
either by force or treachery. In 397 he 
declared war against Carthage. At first 
he met with great success, but in 395 his 
fleet was totally defeated, and he was 
obliged to shut himself up within the walls 
of Syracuse, where ho was besieged by the 
Carthaginians both by sea and land. A 
pestilence shortly after broke out in the 
Carthaginian camp, whereupon Dionysius 
attacked the enemy both by sea and land, 
defeated the army, and burnt great part of 
their fleet. The Carthaginians were now 
obliged to withdraw. In 393 they renewed 
the war with no better success, and in 392 
they concluded a peace with Dionysius. 
Dionysius was now free to invade Italy. 
In alliance with the Lucanians,he subdued 
Caulonia, Hipponium, and Rhegium, 887, 
and his powerful fleets gave him the com¬ 
mand both of the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic 
seas. Dionysius died at Syracuse, 367. 
Dionysius had married Doris, a Locrian of 
distinguished birth, and Aristomache, a 
Syracusan, the daughter of his supporter 
Hipparinus, and the sister of Dion. By 
Doris he had three children, of whom the 
eldest was hiB successor, Dionysius. In 
his latter years he became extremely sus¬ 
picious, and apprehensive of treachery even 
from his nearest friends, and was taken by 
many ancient writers as the type of a 
tyrannical despot. On the other hand, he 


increased the famed splendour of Syracuse 
by his publio buildings, and by his 
encouragement of literature and art. He 
himself wrote tragedies which won prizes 
at Athens, and ne gathered about him 
men distinguished for literature, especially 
Plato and PhiloxenuB.—2. The younger, 
son of the preceding, succeeded his father 
as tyrant to Syracuse, B.c. 867. The 
ascendency whicn Dion, and through his 
means Plato, obtained for a time over his 
mind was undermined by flatterers and the 
companions of his pleasures. Yet his 
court was at this time a place of resort for 
philosophers and men of letters: besides 
Plato, whom he induced to pay him a 
second visit, Aristippus of Cyrene, Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, Speusippus, and others spent 
some time with him at Syracuse; and he 
cultivated a friendly intercourse with 
Archytas and the Pythagoreans of Magna 
Graecia. Dion, who had been banished by 
Dionysius, returned to Sicily in 367, at the 
head of a small force, with the avowed 
object of dethroning Dionysius, who was 
then in Italy. Dionysius returned, but 
finding it impossible to retain his power, 
he sailed away to Locri. in Italy, and thus 
lost the sovereignty after a reign of 12 
years, 356. His rule at Locri was cruel, 
and when, in 346, he availed himself of 
dissensions at Syracuse to return as tyrant 
to that city, the Locrians revolted, and 
wreaked their vengeance on his wife and 
daughters. He continued to reign in 
Syracuse for the next three years, till Timo- 
leon came to Sicily, to deliver the Greek 
cities of the island from tyrants. As he was 
unable to resist Timoleon he surrendered 
the citadel on condition of being allowed to 
depart in safety to Corinth, 343. Here he 
spent the remainder of his life in a private 
condition. According to some writers, ho 
was reduced to support himself by keeping 
a school; others say, that he became one 
of the attendants on the rites of Cybele, 
a set of mendicant priests of the lowest 
class.—3. Tyrant of Heraclea on the 
Euxine, son of Clearchus, succeeded his 
brother Thnotheus in the tyranny about 
b.c. 338. He was said to have been the 
mildest and justest of all the tyrants that 
had ever lived. He married Amastris, 
niece of Darius. In 306 he assumed the 
title of king, and died shortly afterwards at 
the age of 65.-4. Of HALICARNASSUS, 
a celebrated rhetorician, came to Rome 
about b.c. 29, for the purpose of making 
h i m self acquainted With the Latin language 
and literature. He lived at Rome on 
terms of friendship with many distinguished 
men, such as Q. Aelius Tubero, and the 
rhetorician Caecilius; and he remained in 
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the city for 22 yearn, till his death, b.<j. 7. known to Homer as the wine-god: he is 
His principal work, which he composed at never so spoken of; and Maron who gives 
Rome in the later period of his life, was the wine in Od. ix. 193 is priest of Apollo, 
a history of Rome in 22 books, entitled The earliest mention of him as the giver 
'PjJlkai/cTj ’ApxaioAoyta. ft contained the of wine is in Hesiod (Op. 615). The his- 
history of Rome from the mythical times tory of Dionysus as generally represented 
down to b.c. 264, in which year the history in post-Homeric literature and art, but 
of Polybius begins with the Punic wars.— > made up of various legends of different 
5. Of HERACLEA, son of Theophantus, origins and dates, is as follows : Dionysus 
was a pupil of Zeno, and adopted the was the son of Zeus and Semele the 
tenets of the Stoics. But in consequence daughter of Cadmus of Thebes. Zeus 
of a painful complaint, lie abandoned the appeared to Semele in thunder and light- 
Stoic philosophy and joined the Elcatics, ning. She was terrified and overpowered 
who regarded the absence of pain as the by the sight, and being seized by the 



Dionysus drawn by tigers. [Museum Capitolinum, vol iv tav. 63. 


highest good. — 6 Surnamed PERIE- 
GETES, from Ins being the author of a 
n-epoiynais rrjs yrjs, which is still extant J 
probably lived about a.p. 300. The work 
contains a description of the whole earth, 
derived in great measure from Eratosthenes 
in hexameter verse. 

DIONYSUS (Aunwos. Epic Aiwwao?), 
the god of wine (originally a nature-god of 
ail trees and of truitfulness in general). 
He is also called both by the Greeks and 
Romans BACCHUS (Ba^xov), that is, the 
god who is worshipped with loud cries 
His names EVIUS and SABAZIUS aro 
derived from the cry «vot <ra/3oi uttered by 
his worshippers; BASSAREUS from the 
long dress, called bassara , worn by his 
Bacchanals, and he is called BROMIUS as 
the god of revelry. Dionysus is a deity of 
whom small account is made in Homeric 
story. It does not appear that he was 
c.d. 


flames, she gave premature birth to a 
child. Zeus saved the child from the 
flames, sewed him up in his thigh, and 
thus preserved him till ho came to 
maturity. After the birth of Dionysus, 
Zeus entrusted him to Hermes ; or, accord¬ 
ing to others, to Persephone or Rhea, who 
took the child to Ino and Athamas at 
Orchomenos, and persuaded them to bring 
him up as a girl. Hera was now urged on 
by her jealousy to throw Ino and Atnamas 
into a state of madness. Zeus, in order to 
save his child, changed him into a ram, 
and carried him (or Hermes carried him) 
to the nymphs of Mount Nysa, who brought 
him up in a cave, and were afterwards 
rewarded by Zeus, by being placed as 
Hyades among the stars. Mount Nysa, 
from which the god was believed to have 
derived his name, was in Thrace; but 
mountains of the same name are found in 
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different parts of the ancient world where he 
was worshipped, and where he was believed 
to have introduced the cultivation of the 
vine. When he had grown up, he travelled 
through Eastern lands, teaching the inhabi¬ 
tants of Asia the cultivation of the vine, 
and introducing among them the elements 
of civilisation. In Euripides ( Bacch . 16) 
his progress Eastwards does not extend 
further than Baciria; but, after the con¬ 
quests of Alexander, legends made Bacchus 
also reach and subjugate India. Hence 
he is frequently represented in works of 
art as drawn by tigers in triumph. The 
various stories of his inflicting punishment 
on those who rejected him denote no doubt 
the resistance which the spread of his 
worship encountered in various countries. 
[See' Damascus ; Lycurgus ; Pentheus.] 
A legend (which may have grown out of a 
custom among sailors of wreathing their 
masts at certain times with vine-leaves and 
ivy and clusters of grapes in honour of 
vintage festivals) has been a favourite 
subject with poets and artists in illustra- 
tration of the divine power of Dionysus. 
He hired a ship which belonged to Tyr¬ 
rhenian pirates to take him from Icaria to 
Naxos ; but the men instead of landing at 
Naxos, steered towards Asia to sell him 
there as a slave. Thereupon the god 
changed the mast and oars into serpents, 
and himself into a lion; ivy grew around 
the vessel, and the sound of flutes was 
heard on every side ; the sailors were 
seized with madness, leaped into the sea, 
and were changed into dolphins. After he 
had thus established his divine power 
throughout the world, he took his mother 
out of Hades, called her Thyone, and rose 
with her into Olympus. This mvth of his 
descent to the underworld and nis return 
with his mother was regarded as symbolis¬ 
ing future life and a triumph over death. 
In a beautiful Etruscan mirror the youth¬ 
ful Dionysus is shown rejoining his mother 
in the underworld, Apollo standing by. 

Origin of the Worship of Dionysus .— 
Herodotus (ii. 62) speaks of Dionysus as 
a very late addition to the Hellenic gods, 
and suoh doubtless he was under the guise 
familiar in Greek literature; but among 
the deities who had been identified with 
him and absorbed into his worship, were 
old gods of the country whose local rites 

? ave rise to many of the legends about 
>ionysus himself. He represents especially 
a nature-god of the fruitfulness of ell 
trees and vegetation, and this from a 
period before the vine, afterwards his chief 
gift, had been introduced into Greece. 
This deity was a tree spirit, or a spirit of 
any other vegetable product of the earth, 


and either the tree itself or some animal 
regarded in any locality as the incarnation 
of the vegetation, became sacred and 
received sacrifices—in earlier times, even 
human sacrifices. Of this early Greek 
deity of trees and vegetation incorporated 
into the worship of Dionysus, we have the 
survival in Aidwo-o? fieyfiptTTj?, or ev&cv&pot ; 
and in very ancient art the god is repre¬ 
sented as a rude image, half tree and half 
human. The new religion of Dionysus, 
which absorbed these old beliefs and rites, 
was derived in the first instance from the 
Thracians. Herodotus speaks of the three 
chief divinities of Thrace as Dionysus, 
Ares, and Artemis (— Bendis). The god 
of the Getae, named Zalmaxis, seems to 
be the same as Sabazius (=Dionysus), who 
was worshipped both in Thrace and in 
Phrygia. In Thrace, as in Phrygia, was 
an early home of Dionysus; and it is pro¬ 
bable that the dances, with cymbals and 
drums, of Bacchantic women, variously 
called Maenades, Thyiades, or Clodones, 
was originally an incantation to wake and 
recall the sleeping god of vegetation in 
the spring-time. From Thrace the worship 
of Dionysus—perhaps simultaneously with 
the introduction of the vine, which seems 
to have come from Asia Minor through 
Thrace into Greece—spread through Thes¬ 
saly to Delphi. At Delphi the worship of 
Dionysus and his oracle there were older 
than that of Apollo. Ab deity of the vege¬ 
tation of the earth, of its death and repro¬ 
duction, Dionysus was one of the xMnoi 
0eol , and therefore was held to possess 
oracular powers. Though Apollo eventually 
became the great Delphic god, sole pos¬ 
sessor of the oracle, and reigned at Delphi 
for nine out of the twelve months, yet 
Dionysus held a place only second to him. 
The establishment of the worship of 
Dionysus in Boeotia is shown in the story 
of Pentheus. More important still from 
its effect on literature as well as on religion 
is the introduction of this worship into 
Attica. The myth, which is related under 
Icabius, seems to have arisen in explana¬ 
tion of the rituals of the ascoliasmus , or 
peasant dance on the wine-skins, and the 
swinging images (the Latin Oscilla) by 
which the god of trees was propitiated. 
Dionysus so worshipped was especially the 
peasant god, and the simpler rites were 

£ reserved in the wine-feasts of the rural 
►ionysia. The really important result 
was that from the custom of representing- 
in sacred choruses the history of the god, 
as a benefactor of mankind who through 
insults and sufferings gained his victory 
over all Greek lands, the Attic Tragedy 
was developed as a national act of worship 
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to the god. The mysteries in the worship 
of Dionysus were partly due to the Orphic 
rites from Thracian and Phrygian cult, 
but were probably more directly derived 
from the Cretan worship of Dionysus- 
Zagreus. The mythical story tells that 
this deity wan born from Zeus (in the 
form of a snake) and Persephone ; that 
from the jealousy of Hera he was torn in 
pieces by tlio Titans, after lie had in vain 
assumed many shapes, and lastly that of 
a bull, to escape them. His mangled body 
was buried at Delphi, but Athene gave 
the heart to Zeus, who swallowed it and 
brought forth the new Dionysus, named 
IACCI1US, who was nursed by nymphs 


primitive art Dionysus was worshipped 
as a figure partly tree partly man. In 
more advanced art he was represented as 
a bearded man, often of dignified appear¬ 
ance, fully clothed in the long tunic, and 
crowned with ivy or vine, often with the 
thyrsus in his hand; and this type re-ap- 
pears in late Hellenic and in Roman art. 
But the type which predominated from 
Praxiteles onwards, was that of a youth or 
young man, a soft and almost feminine 
shape, with a languid expression, naked, 
or clad only with a fawn-skin, and crowned 
with ivy or vine leaves. In many reliefs 
and pictures lie lias his attendant troops 
of satyrs and nymplis, and is sometimes 






iMonysub riMvived :i« a guest. (From the Combe Marbles, British Museum.) 


and satyrs, and swung in the winnowing 
basket us a cradle, the ‘ mystiea vannus * 
of Iacchus. The stoiy (nearly akin to the 
Egyptian myth of Ostitis, whom the 
Greeks identified with Dionysus) is a myth 
in the first place of tho death in winter 
and* renewal in spring of the vegetation ; 
and the swinging of the basket was the 
ritual by which in early times it was sought 
to rouse the plant-life from its sleep; and 
in the second place it expressed the belief 
in a death and a resurrection ; for both 
these reasons Iacchus (or Dionysus) was 
associated with Demeter and Core (or 
Persephone) in the mysteries. Dionysus, 
'or Bacchus, was introduced into the Roman 
worship through Magna Graecia and Etru¬ 
ria, ana with all the worst features of the 
rites, and the name and story of Baoohus 
took the place of the native Italian deHy 
of the vintage. [See under Liber.] 


drawn by tigers and panthers in allusion 
to his Indian conquests. In the scene 
engraved above, representing Dionj'sus 
as the guest of a mortal-—according to 
some of Icarius ; according to others, of 
a successful poet—the god is attended by 
Silenus and youthful satyrs* 

DiOPHANES (-is \ Aco<f>ai'rjs), of Myfci- 
lene, a distinguished Greek rhetorician 
came to Rome, where he instructed Tib 
Gracchus and became his intimate friend 
After the murder of Gracchus, Diophanet 
also was put to death. 

DlSPHANTUS (-i; Ai6<f>avro< >), an Attic 
orator and contemporary of Demosthenes, 
with whom he opposed the Macedonian 
party. 

DIOPITHES, or DlOPEITHES. 1. A 
half-fanatic, half-impostor, who made at 
Athens an apparently thriving trade of 
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oracles.— 2. An Athenian general, father 
of the poet Menander, was sent out to 
the Thracian Chersonesus about b.c. 344, 
at the head of a body of Athenian settlers 
or kAtjpouxoi. In the Chersonese he became 
involved in disputes with the Cardians, 
who were supported by Philip. DiopeithoH 
was arraigned by the Macedonian party, 
but was defended by Demosthenes in tho 
oration, still extant, on the Chersonese, 
n.c. 341, in consequence of which he was 
permitted to retain his command. 

DIOSCOBIDES (-is), of Auazarba in 
Cilicia, a Greek physician and writer on 
medicine, probably lived in the second 
century of the Christian era. 

DIOSCURI (Atoo-/fopot ; later Ai6<r*ovpoi 
—that is, sons of Zeus—the well-known 
heroes, CASTOR (Kdo-rwp) and POLLUX 
or Polydeuces (IIoAvfouKrjs'). According to 
Homer, they were the sons of Leda and 
Tyndareus, king of Lacedaemon, and 
brothers of Helen. Hence they are often 
called by the patronymic Ti/mlor'idae. 
But in later tradition they are sons of 
Zeus. It is only in late tradition that 
they, like Helen, are born from an egg. 
Castor was famous for his skill in taming 
and managing horses, and Pollux for his 
skill in boxing. Both had disappeared 
from the earth before the Greeks went 
against Troy.—According to another story 
again, Pollux and Helen only were children 
of Zeus, and Castor was the son of Tyn- 
dareus. Hence Pollux was immortal, 
while Castor was subject to old age and 
death like every other mortal.—The life of 
the Dioscuri is marked by three great 
events. 1. Their expedition against 
Athens. Theseus had carried off their 
sister Helen from Sparta, and kept her 
in confinement at Aphidnae, under the 
superintendence of his mother Acthra. 
While Theseus was absent from Attica, 
the Dioscuri marched into Attica. The 
Dioscuri took Aphidnae by assault, carried 
away their sister Hqlen, and made Aethra 
their prisoner. 2. Thar part in the expe¬ 
dition of the Argonauts , as they had 
before taken part in the Oalydonian hunt. 
During the voyage of the Argonauts, it 
once happened that when the heroes were 
detained by a vehement storm, and Orpheus 
prayed to the Samothracian gods, the storm 
suddenly subsided, and stars appeared on 
the heads of the Dioscuri. On their arrival 
in the country of the Bebryces, Pollux 
fought against Amycus, the gigantic son of 
Poseidon, and conquered him. 3. Their 
battle ivith the sons of Aphareus. Once 
the Diosouri, in conjunction with Idas and 
Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, had carried 


away a herd of oxen from Arcadia. Idas 
appropriated the herd to himself, and drove 
it to his homo in Messene. The Dioscuri 
then invaded Messene, drove away the 
cattle of which they had been deprived, 
and much more in addition. Hence arose 
a war between the Dioscuri and the sons of 
Aphareus, which was carried on in Mes¬ 
sene or Laconia. Castor, the mortal, fell 
by the hands of Idas, but Pollux slew 
Lynceus, and Zeus killed Idas by a flash 
of lightning. Pollux then prayed to Zeus 
to be permitted to die with his brother. 
Zeus gave him the option, either to live 
as liia immortal son in Olympus, or to 
share his brother’s fate and to live alter¬ 
nately one day under the earth, and tho 
other in the heavenly abodes of the gods. 
A variation of the story makes the quarrel 
nrise about the daughters of Lycippus, 
Phoebe and Hilaira, whom the brothers 
had carried off. They were therefore 
attacked by Idas and Lynceus, to whom 
the maidens were betrothed. . From the 
Peloponnese tho worship of the Dioscuri 
spread to t-lie Greek colonies in Sicily and 
Magna Graccia. Their principal charac¬ 
teristic was that of fool <rwnrjpes—that is, 
mighty helpers of man—whence they were 
sometimes called draor aVa*Tes: and 
under this mime (which belonged also to 
the Cabiri) they w.ere worshipped at Athens, 
where they had a temple called dvaxetoi', on 
the northern slope of the Acropolis. They 
were worshipped more especially as the 
protectors of travellers by sea, and their 
stars appeared above the ship as a sure 
sign of help (Hor. Od. i. 3, 2; i. 12, 27): a 
myth which is with much probability 
derived from the phenomenon ‘St. Elmo’s 
Fire.’ The archaic symbols of the twin 



The Dioscuri. (From a coin of Bruttium "f 3rd 
cent, b.c.) 


gods were two beams (SoKav a), two am¬ 
phorae, often entwined with snakes, or two 
stars ; and on coins the stars often appear 
above the two horsemen. Their distinctive 
dress was the chlamys and the conical cap 
(wiAo?) which, however, does not seem to 
have belonged to them earlier than the 
third century b.c., when it begins to appear 
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on coins. On earlier representations they 
are bareheaded, or wear the petasus. At 
Rome the worship of the Dioscuri was 
introduced at an early time, derived from 
Tarentum and other Greek towns of Italy. 
Tusculum had become a special site of j 
(heir worship: hence in the battle of 
Hcgillus the dictator, A. Postumiiis, fol¬ 
lowing the custom of invoking the enemies’ 
gods, during the battle vowed a temple to 
them. It was erected in the Forum, on the 
spot where they lmd been seen after the 
battle, opposite the temple of Vesta. It 
was consecrated on the. loth of duly, the 1 
anniversary of the battle of Rcgillus. They 
were said to have aided the Romans also 
at the battles of Pvdna and Vercellae. 
The equites regarded the Dioscuri as their 
patrons. From the year B.o. 805, the 
equites went every year, on the 15th of 
July, at the frnnsvrrtio rquitinn , in a 
procession on horseback, from the temple 
of Mars through the main streets of tin* 
city, across the Forum, and by the temple 
of Castor and Pollux. 

DIOS-HlERON (Aids Tepch), a small 
town on the Cayster, N. of Ephesus. 

DTPHTLUS (-i; Aic/hAos), one of the prin- 
eipal Athenian comic poets of the New 
Comedy and a contemporary of Menander 
and Philemon, was a native of Sinope. 

DlRAE. [Eumenides.] 

DIRCE (-es; Alp**?), daughter of Helios 



and wife of Lycus. Her story is related 
under Amphion. Her punishment is the 
subject of the sculpture at Naples by 


Apollonius and Tauriscus, called ‘The 
Farnese Bull,’ wliicli shows Zethus and 
Amphion binding Dirce to the horns of the 
bull. Antiope appears in the background, 
and on the base are the hound of Zethus, 
the lyre of Amphion, and a figure repre¬ 
senting Mount Citliaeron. 

DIRPHYS (yds; Aip«f>u?), a mountain in 
Euboea. 

DIS. [Pluto.] 

DlUM (-i; A for: Mcilathria). < 1. A 
town in Macedonia on the Thermaio gulf, 
so called after a temple of Zeus.—§. A 
town in Clmlcidite in Macedonia, on the 
Strymonic gulf. 

DlVtCO (onis), the leader of the Hel¬ 
vetians in the war against L. Cassius in 
b.c. 107, was at the head of the embassy 
i sent to Julias Caesar, nearly fifty years 
1 later, n.o. 58, when lie was about to attack 
the Helvetians. 

DTVItTACUS, an Aeduan noble and 
brother of Dumnorix, was a warm adherent 
of the Romans and of Caesar, whom he 
persuaded to pardon the treason of Dum¬ 
norix in n.c. 58. In tho same year he took, 
the most prominent part among the Gallic 
chiefs in seeking Caesar’s aid against Ario- 
vistus. 

DIVODfTRUM (Metz), subsequently 
Mediomntrici, and still later Metis or 
Mettis, the capital of the Mediomatrici in 
Gallia Bolgica. 

DIVONA. [Cadurci.] 

DOBERUS (-i; AojSrjpos), a town in 
Paeonia in Macedonia, E. of the river 
Echedorus. 

DODONA (-ae; Awfiwnj), the most ancient 
oracle in Greece, was situated in Epirus, 
in the valley of the Tcharacovitxa , about 
eleven miles S\V. of the town and lake of 
Janina (the ancient L. Pambotis). The 
oracle was founded by the Pelasgians, and 
was dedicated to Zeus. The responses of 
the oracle were given from lofty oaks or 
beech trees. Tho will of the god was 
declared by the wind rustling through the 
trees; and in order to render the sounds 
more distinct, brazen vessels were sus- 

ended on the branches of the trees, which 

eing set in motion by the wind came in 
contact with one another. These sounds 
were in early times interpreted by men, 
but afterwards, when the worship of Dione 
became connected with that of Zeus, by 
two or three aged women, who were called 
TreAcidSe? or ireAetat, because pigeons were, 
said to have brought the command to found 
the oracle. There were, however, also 
priests, called Selli or Helli, who had the , 
management of the temple.. The oracle of 
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Dodona had less influence in historical 
times than in the heroic age, It was chiefly 
consulted by the neighbouring tribes, the 
Aetolians, Acamanians, and Epirots, and 
by those who would not go to Delphi on 
account of its partiality for the Dorians. 
In b.c. 219, the temple was destroyed by 
the Aetolians, and the sacred oaks cut 
down. The foundations of the temple and 
votive tablets were discovered in 1876. 

DOLABELLA, CORNELIUS. 1. P., 
consul b.c. 283, conquered the Senones.— 
2. CN., curule aedile 165, in which year he 
and his colleague, Sex. Julius Caesar, bad 
the Hecyra of Terence performed at the 
festival of the Megalcsia. In 159 he was 
consul.—3. CN., a partisan of Sulla, by 
whom he was made consul, 81. He after¬ 
wards received Macedonia for his province. 
In 77 he was accused by the young Julius 
Caesar of having been guilty of extortion 
in his province, but he was acquitted.— 4. 
CN., praetor urbanus 81. The year after 
he had Cilicia for his province; C. Malleolus 
was his quaestor, and the notorious Verres 
his legate. Dolabella not only tolerated 
the extortions and robberies committed by 
them, but shared in their booty. On his 
return to Rome, he was accused of extor¬ 
tion, was condemned, and went into exile. 
—5. P., the son-in-law of Cicero, whose 
daughter, Tullia, he married after divorcing 
his wife, Fabia, 61. On the breaking out 
of the Civil war he joined Caesar and 
fought on his side at the battle of Pharsalia 
(48), in Africa (46), and in Spain (46). 
Caesar raised him to the consulship in 
44. After the murder of Caesar, he forth¬ 
with joined the party of Brutus and 
Cassius; but when Antony gave him the 

E rovince of Syria, ho changed sideB again. 

in his way to his province he plundered 
the cities of Greece and Asia Minor. 
Cassius, who had received Syria from the 
senate, marched against him. Dolabella 
threw himself into Laodicea, which was 
taken by Cassius. Dolabella, in order not 
to fall into the hands of his enemies, 
ordered one of his soldiers to kill him. 

DOLlCHg (-es; AoAt'xi?), a town in Thes¬ 
saly on the W. slope of Olympus. 

D0L5N (onis; A<5Awv), a Trojan, sent by 
night to spy the Grecian camp, was slain 
by Odysseus and Diomedes. 

DOLORES (-um; A<5Aojt*?), a people of 
Thessaly, on the Enipeus. At a later time 
they dwelt at the foot of Mount Pindus; 
and their country, called DOLOPIA 
(AoAowia), was reckoned part of Epirus. 

DOmItTaNUS, or with his full name, 
T. FLAVIUS DOMITIANUS AUGUS- 
TUS { Roman emperor a.b. 81-96, was the 


younger son of Vespasian and was bom at 
Rome, a.d. 61. On the death of Titus (81), 
he was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers. 
He soon showed his vicious and tyrannical 
character. His wars were mostly unfor¬ 
tunate. In 83 he undertook an expedition 
against the Chatti, which was attended 
with no result, but he celebrated a triumph, 
and assumed the name of Germanicus. In 
85 Agricola, whose success and merits ex¬ 
cited his jealousy, was recalled to Rcrme. 
[Agricola.] From 86 to 90 he had to 
cany on war with Decebalus and the 
Dacians, who defeated the Roman armies, 
and at length compelled Domitian to pur¬ 
chase peace on very humiliating termB. 
[Decebalus.] It was after the Dacian 
war especially that he gave full sway to 
his cruelty and tyranny, and liis rule at 
Rome was a reign of terror, described par¬ 
ticularly by Tacitus and Juvenal. At 
length, by the contrivance of his wife, 
Domitia, he was murdered by Stephanus, 
a freedman, on the 18th of September, 96. 

dOmItTUS AFER. [Afer.] 

DOMlTlUS CORBtjLO. [Corbblo.] 

DOMlTlUS MARSUS. [Marshs.] 

DOMlTlUS ULPIANUS. [Ulpianus.] 

DONATUS, AELlUS, a celebrated 
grammarian, who taught at Rome in the 
middle of the fourth century, and was the 
preceptor of Saint Jerome. His most 
famous work is a system of Latin Gram¬ 
mar, which has formed the groundwork of 
most elementary treatises upon the same 
subject. 

DONUSA or DONUSlA (-ae; Aovouata*. 
Stenosa), one of the smaller Sporades in 
the Aegaean sea, S. of Naxos. It pro¬ 
duced green marble, whence Virgil (Aen . 
iii. 125) calls the island viridia. Under 
the emperors it was used as a place of 
banishment. 

DORlEUS (-ei; Au>ptev«). 1. Eldest 
son of Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, by 
his first wife, was, however, born after the 
son of the second marriage, Cleomenes, 
and therefore excluded from the succession. 
On the accession of Cleomenes to the 
throne, Dorieus led a colony first to Libya; 
but, driven away thence, he passed over 
to Eryx in Sicily, where he fell in a battle 
with the Egestaeans and Carthaginians, 
about b.c. 608.—2. Son of Diagoras of 
Rhodes (Diagoras), was celebrated for hia 
victories in all the great Grecian games. 
He settled in Thurii, and from this place, 
after the defeat of the Athenians at Syra¬ 
cuse, he led thirty galleys to the aid of the 
Spartan cause in Greece, b.c. 412. He 
continued to take an active part in the 
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war till 407, when he was captured by the 
Athenians; but the people, m admiration 
of his beauty and athletic prowess, dis¬ 
missed him without a ransom. 

DORIMACHUS f-i | Aopi/xavos), a native 
of Trichonium in Aetolia, led a band of 
freebooters to plunder Messenia in b.c. 221, 
and fought against that country during the 
two following years. In 220 he was chosen 
general of the Aetolians; and in an in¬ 
vasion of Epirus destroyed the temple of 
Dodona. 

DORIS (-Idis; A<*>pk), Daughter of 
Oce&nus and Thetis, wife of her brother 
Nereus, and mother of the Nereides. The 
Latin poets sometimes use the name of 
this divinity for the sea itself. 

DORIS (-Idis; Aa>pis). 1. A small and 
mountainous country in Greece, formerly 
called DRY&PIS (Apvo7ris), was bounded 
by Thessaly on the N., by Aetolia on the 
W., by Locris on the S., and by Phocis on 
the E. It contained four towns—Bourn, 
Citinium, Erineus, and Pindus—which 
formed the Dorian tetrapolis. The country 
is of importance as the home of the Dorians 
(Aoiptet?: Dores ), one of the great Hellenic 
races, who claimed descent from the 
mythical Dorus. The Dorians, however, 
had not always dwelt in this land. Hero¬ 
dotus relates (i. 5G) that they first in¬ 
habited Phthiotisin the time of Deucalion; 
that next, under Dorus, they inhabited 
Histiaeotis at the foot of Ossa and Olympus; 
that, expelled from thence by the Gad- 
means, they settled on Mount Pindus; and 
that they subsequently took up their abode 
in Dryopis, afterwards called Doris. Their 
fifth ana last migration was to Pelopon¬ 
nesus, which they conquered, according to 
tradition, eighty years after the Trojan 
war. It was related that Aegimius, the 
king of the Dorians, had been driven from 
his dominions by the Lapithae, but was 
reinstated by Heracles; that the children 
of Heracles hence took refuge in this land 
when they had been expelled from Pelopon¬ 
nesus ; and that it was to restore them to 
their rights that the Dorians invaded 
Peloponnesus, Accordingly, the conquest 
of Peloponnesus by the Dorians is usually 
called tne Return of the Heraclidae. under 
which story probably lies the fact tnat the 
Dorians were aided by the Aetolians in the 
conquest of Peloponnesus. [See Hera¬ 
clidae.] —The Dorians were divided into 
three tribes: the Hylleis (‘YAAet*), Pam- 
ph yli (n^vXoi), and Dymanes (a v/xaves). 
The first derived their name traditionally 
from Hyllus, Bon of Heracles; the last 
two, from Pamphylus and Dymas, sons of 
Aegimius. It is probable that the name 


Pamphyli denoted a tribe made up of a 
number of scattered elements [Diet, of 
Ant. art. Tribus]. The Dorians were the 
ruling class throughout Peloponnesus; the 
old inhabitants were reduced to slavery, or 
became subjects of the Dorians under the 
name of Penoeci (iTepioucoi).—2. A district in 
Asia Minor consisting of the Dorian settle¬ 
ments on the coast of Caria and the neigh¬ 
bouring islands. Six of these towns formed 
a league, called the Dorian hexapolis, 
consisting of Hindus, Ialysus, and Camlrus 
in the island of Rhodes, the island Cos, 
and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the 
mainland. 

DORTSCUS (-i; AopiV*o*), a town in 
Thrace at the mouth of the Hebrns, in the 
midst of an extensive plain of the same 
name, where Xerxes reviewed liia vast 
forces. 

DORYLAEUM (-i; AopvAcuoi/: Jhlski- 
Shehr ), a town in Phrygia Epictetus, on 
the river Thymbris, from which the roads 
diverged to Pessinus, Iconium, and Apamea. 

DOSSENNUS FABlUS or DOB- 
SENNUS, the name of one of the standard 
characters in the Atellane farces. 

DRABESCUS (-i; Apa/97j<™os), a town in 
Edonis in Macedonia, on the Strymon. 

DRACO (Apa/rwj/), the author of the first 
written code of laws at Athens; that is 
to say, he adopted the penalties which had 
usually been inflicted by archons, and com¬ 
mitted them to writing; so that the severitj 
belonged to the times rather than to tht. 
man. In this code the penalty of death 
was affixed to almost all crimes—to petty 
thefts, for instance, as well as to sacrilege 
and murder. Hence it was said that his 
laws were written, not in ink, but in blood. 
His legislation is placed in b.c. 621. After 
the legislation of Solon (594), most of the 
laws or Draco fell into disuse. He seems 
also to have made political reforms, creating 
(according to one account) the senate of 
400, and giving a more definite shape to 
the Ecclesia. 

DRANGIANA (-ae; Sedjestdn) y a part 
of Ariana, was bounded by Gedrosia, Car- 
mania, Arachosia, and Aria. 

DRAUDACUM (-i; Dardasso), a fortress 
of the Penestae in Greek Illyria. 

DRXVUS (-i; Drave) y a tributary of 
the Danube, rises in the Noric Alps near 
Aguntum, flows through Noricum and 
Pannonia, and falls into the Danube. 

DRfiPlNUM (-i; Ap^ravov), that is, a 
sickle. 1. Also DREPANA (rk Aperrava), 
more rarely DKEPANA (Trapani), a sea¬ 
port town in the NW. corner of Sioily, s q 
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called because the land on which it was 
built was in the form of a sickle. It was 
founded by the Carthaginian Ham ilcar, at 
the beginning of the first Punic war, and 
was one of the chief naval stations of the 
Carthaginians; it was the attempt of 
Hanno to effect its relief that brought on 
the battle of Aegates Insulae.— 2. The 
ancient name of Corcyjia. — 3. Also 
DRfiPANE, a town in Bithynia, on the 
Sinus Astacenus, the birthplace of Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great, in whose 
honour it was called HELENOPOLIS, 
and made an important place. 

DRlLAE (ApfAat), a people in Pontus, 
near Trapezus. 

DRUENTlA (-ae; Durance ), a river 
in Gallia Narbonenais, rises in the Alps, 
and flows into the Rhone near Avenio 
(Avignon). 

DRtJNA (*ae ; Drdmc ), a river in Gallia 
Narbonensis, rises in the Alps at Mount 
Gen6vre, near Brian<jon, and flows into the 
Rhone S. of Valencia {Valence). 

DRttSILLA. 1. LIVIA, mother of the 
emperor Tiberius and wife of Augustus. 
[Livia/] —2. Daughter of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, and sister of Caligula, married 
first to L. Cassius Longinus, and after¬ 
wards to M. Aemilius Lepidus.—3. Daugh¬ 
ter of Herodes Agrippa I., king of the 
Jews, married first Azizus, king of Emesa, 
whom she divorced, and secondly Felix, 
the procurator of Judea. 

DRUSUS, the name of a distinguished 
family of the Livia gens.—1. M. LIVIUS 
DRUSUS, tribune of the plebs with C. 
Gracchus, b.c. 122. He was a staunch 
adherent of the aristocracy, and after put¬ 
ting his veto upon the laws proposed by 
Gracchus, he brought forward almost the 
same measures, in order to gain popularity 
for the optimates. He proposed to release 
from rent those who received land under 
the law of Gracchus, and to plant twelve 
colonies. These laws were passed, and 
the people did not re-elect Gracchus as 
tribune. Drusus was consul 112, obtained 
Macedonia as his province, and conquered 
the Scordisci.— 2. M. Livius Drusus, son 
of No. 1. He was tribune of the plebs, 
91, in the consulship of L. Marcius Philip- 
pus and Sex. Julius Caesar. To relieve the 
people and to reform the constitution he 
proposed to increase the largesses of com, 
to reserve all the undistributed land in 
Italy and Sicily for colonies of citizens, to 
take away the office of jurymen from the 
equestrian order, and lastly he pledged 
himself to £ive the Roman franchise to the 
Italian allies. These measures were not 


popular. Neither the senate nor the equites 
were satisfied with the judicial reform : 
the Roman populace also were opposed to 
the Roman franchise being given to the 
Latins and the Socii. The senate perceiv¬ 
ing the dissatisfaction of all parties, voted 
that all the laws of Drusus, being carried 
against the auspices, were null and void 
from tho beginning. Shortly after, as 
Drusus was entering the hall of his own 
house, lie was stabbed by an unknown 
assassin, and died a few hours afterwards. 
—3. LIVIUS DRUSUS CLAUDIANUS, 
father of Livia, who was the mother of the 
emperor Tiberius. lie was proscribed 
after the battle of Philippi and killed him¬ 
self.—4. CLAUDIUS DRUSUS NERO 
was the son of Tib. Claudius Nero and Livia, 
and younger brother of the emperor Ti¬ 
berius, born in 38. He married Antonia, 
the daughter of the triumvir. He was 
greatly trusted by Augustus, who employed 
him in important offices. In 16, in con¬ 
junction with Tiberius, he defeated the 
Rhaeti and Vindelici. In 12 he drove the 
Sicambri and their allies out of Gaul, 
crossed the Rhine, then followed the 
course of the river down to the ocean, 
and subdued the Frisians. It was appa¬ 
rently during this campaign that Drusus 
dug a canal (Fossa Drusiana) from the 
Rhine near Arnheim to the Yssel. In the 
years 11-9, Drusus subdued the country 
of the Sicambri, and of the Cherusci as 
far as the Visurgis (Weser ); conquered 
the Chatti and other German tribes, and 
advanced as far as the Albis (J Elbe). On 
the return of the army to the Rhine, 
Drusus died in consoquence of a fracture 
of his leg, caused by a fall from his 
horse.—6. DRUSUS CAESAR, sometimes 
called DRUSUS JUNIOR, was the son 
of the emperor Tiberius by his first wife, 
Vipsania. He married Livia, the sister of 
Germanicus. After the death of Augustus, 
a.d. 14, he was sent into Pannonia to 
quell the mutiny of the legions. In 15, 
and again in 21, he was consul; and in 22 
he received the tribunicia potestaj, by 
which he was pointed out as the intended 
successor to the empire. But Sejanus per¬ 
suaded Livia, the wife of Drusus, to poison 
her husband.—6. DRUSUS, second son 
of Germanicus and Agrippina. After the 
death of Drusus, the son of Tiberius [No. 6], 
Drusus and his elder brother Nero became 
the heirs to the imperial throne. Sejanus 
therefore resolved to get rid of them 
both. First Nero was banished and died, 
then Drusus was denounced as an enemy 
of the state. Tiberius kept him imprisoned 
for three years, and then starved him to 
death 33. 
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DRYXDES. [Nymphae.] 

DRYAS. [Lycurgus.] 

DRYMAEA or DRYMUS (Apv/iafa), a 
town in Phocis, a little S. of the Cephissus. 

DRYMTTSSA (-ae ; A pvpovaara), an island 
in the Hcrmacan gnlf, off the roast of Ionia. 

DRY OPE (-or ; Apvo7m), daughter of king 
Dryops, and mother, by Apollo, of Am* 
phissns. 

DRY5PKS (mu ; Apvonvry), dwelt first in 
Thessaly, and afterwards in Doris, which 
was originally called from themDRYOPIS 
(ApvoniV). Driven out of Doris by the 
Dorians, they migrated to other countries, 
and settled at Ilermione and Asine in 
Peloponnesus, at tttyrus and Carystus in 
Euboea, and in the island of Oytlmus, and 
in Ionia; part, also were established in 
Epirus, near Ambraeia, in wliieb district 
the name Dryopis remained. 

DRYOS CEPIIALAE (Apud? Ke<J»aA«0, a 
narrow pass of Mount Citlmeron, between 
Athens and Plataene. 

DUBIS (-is; Bouh.s), a river in Gaul, 
rises in Mount Jurassus (Jura), flows past. 
Yesontio (Besanrnn), and falls into the 
Avar (Sa6nc) near Cuhillonum (Chalons), 

DUBRIS PORTUS (Dnurr), a seaport 
town of the Cantii, in Britain : here was a 
fortress erected by the Romans against the 
Saxon pirates. 

DUCEtIUS (-i), a chief of the Sicels. In 
the fifth century n.c. the native tribes in 
the interior of Sicily, enlarged and fortified 
his native town Menaenum, and afterwards 
founded a new' city, Police, in the plain 
below', near the sanctuary of the Palici. 
He was eventually defeated by the Syra¬ 
cusans. 

DUILTUS. I. M., tribune of the plebs 
31 .c. 471.— 2. K., one of the decemvirs, 450, 
on whose overthrow he went into voluntary 
exile (Liv. iii. 58.)—3. C., consul 200, W'ith 
(hi. Cornelius Seipio Asina, in the first 
Punic war. In this year the Romans 
built their tirst fleet, using for their model 
a Carthaginian vessel w'hieli had been 
thrown on the coast of Italy. The com 
mand of this fleet was given to Seipio, who 
was defeated by the Carthaginians off 
Lipara. Thereupon Duilius was entrusted 
with the command, and as he perceived the 
disadvantages under w'hieli the clumsy 
ships of the Romans w r ere labouring, he 
devised the grappling irons by means of 
which the enemy’s ships might be drawn 
toward his, and the sea-fight thtis changed 
into a land-figlit. By this means he gained 
a brilliant victory over the Carthaginian 
fleet near Mylae, and then prosecuted 


| the w'ar in Sicily with success. This w r as 
‘ the first naval victory that the Romans 
had ever gained, and the memory of it 
was perpetuated by a column which was 
erected in the forum, and adorned with the 
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beaks of the conquered ships (Cohiwna 
ltnstrata). Duilius was further rewarded 
for this victory by being permitted, when¬ 
ever he returned home from a banquet at 
night, to be accompanied by a torch and a 
flute-player. 

DULGIBINI (-orum), a people in Ger¬ 
many, dwelt on the W. bank of the Weser. 
DUTTCHtlTM. {Echinvues.] 
DUMNfiRIX (-Tgis), a chieftain of the 
Aedui, conspired against the Romans, b.o. 
58, but w’as pardoned by Caesar in couse- 
quence of the entreaties of his brother, 
Divitiacus. When Caesar w*as going to 
Britain in 54, he suspected Dumnorix too 
much to leave him behind in Gaul, and he 
insisted upon his accompanying him Dum¬ 
norix fled from the Roman camp, but was 
overtaken and slain 
DTJNIUM. [DtmoTitiGES.] 

DURlA (-ae). 1. (Dorai Baltea),& river 
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which rises on the S. side of Mont Blanc, 
with an affluent whicli rises in the Little 
St. Bernard, flows through the country of 
the Salassi, past AugustaPrao tori a (Aosta), 
bringing gold dust with it, and falls into 
the Po.—2. (Dora Susa) rises on the 
Italian side of Mount Gen&vre, flows past 
Segusio (Susa), and joins the To at Augusta 
Taurinorum (Turin). 

DtfEIS (Aovpis), of Samos, the historian, 
was a descendant of Alcibiades, and lived 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadclphus. He 
became ruler of his native island. He wrote 
a history of Greece, from b.c. 370 to 281. 

DtJRlUS (-i; Douro ), one of the chief 
rivers of Spain, rises near Numantia, and 
Hows into the Atlantic. 

DUROCORT0RUM (-i; Bheims ), the 
capital of the Remi in Gallia Belgica, 
subsequently called Remi. 

DURONlA, a town in Samnium, W. of 
the Caudine passes. 

DUROVERNUM or DARVERNUM 
( Canterbury ), a town of the Cantii in 
Britain, afterwards called Cantuaria. 

D¥MAS. [Hecuba.] 

DYME (Av> tj), a town in the W. of 
Achaia, near the coast; one of the twelve 
Achaean towns. 

DYRRHACHTUM ( Duraeeo ), formerly 
called EPIDAMNUS, a town in Greek 
Illyria, on a peninsula in the Adriatic sea. 
It was founded by the Corcyraeans, and 
received the name Epidamnus (Thuc. i. 24). 
The disputes regarding it between Corinth 
and Corcyra were one of the causes of the 
Peloponnesian war. Pliny says that the 
Romans changed the name as being ill- 
omened : but Dyrrhachium was probably 
an old name of the whole peninsula. 
Under the Romans it became an important 
place ; it was the usual place of landing for 
persons who crossed over from Brundisium. 

DYSORUM (rb AvVwpov), a mountain in 
Macedonia with gold mines, between Chal- 
cidice and Odomantice. 


E. 

EBORACUM (-i; York), a town of the 
Brigantes in Britain, was made a Roman 
station by Agricola, and soon became the 
chief Roman settlement in the whole island. 
It was both a municipium and a colony. It 
was the head-quarters of the sixth legion, 
and the residence of the Roman emperors 
when they visited Britain. Here the em- 

S arors Septimius Severus and Constantins 
hlorus died. Part of the ancient Roman 


wall8 still exist at York; and many Roman 
remains have been found. 

EBtfDAE or HEBtfDAE (Hebrides), 
islands in the Western Ocean off Britain. 

EBURONES, a. German people, who 
crossed the Rhine and settled in Gallia 
Belgica, between the Rhine and the Maas. 

EBURO VICES. [Aulerci.] 

EBtfSUS or EBUSUS (Iviza), the 
largest of the Pityusae Insulae, off the E. 
coast of Spain, reckoned by some writers 
among the Baleares. 

ECBXTANA(-5rum ; ’EifjSirava), a city 
near the foot of Mount Orontes, in the N. 
of Great Media, was the capital of the 
Median kingdom, and afterwards the sum¬ 
mer residence of the Persian and Parthian 
kings. 

ECETRA (-ae), an ancient town of the 
Volsci. 

ECHEDORUS (’Exe&opos, or ’ExeiSwpos), 
a small river in Macedonia, which falls 
into the Thermaic gulf. 

ECHEMUS (-i; *Eson of Aeropus 
and grandson of Cepheus, succeeded 
Lycurgus as king of Arcadia. In hiB reign 
the Dorians invaded Peloponnesus, and 
Echemus slew, in singlo combat, Hyllus, 
the son of Heracles. 

ECHETUS fExero?), a cruel king of 
Epirus, who put out the eyes of his own 
daughter. 

ECHIDNA (-ae; ‘’ExiW), a monster, 
half-woman and half-serpent. She became 
by Typhon the mother of the Chimaera, of 
the many-headed dog Orthus, of the 
hundred-headed dragon which guarded the 
apples of the Hesperides, of the Colchian 
dragon, of the Sphinx, of Cerberus (hence 
called Echidnlua canis ), of Scylla, of 
Gorgon, of the Lernaean Hydra, of the 
eagle which consumed the liver of Prome¬ 
theus, and of the Nemean lion. She was 
killed in her sleep by Argus Panoptes. 

ECHiNADES (-urn; ’Exivaie? : Curzo - 
lari), small islands at the mouth of the 
Achelous, formed by the alluvial deposits 
of the river. The largest was named 
DULlCHlUM (AovAix* 0 *') •* at present 
united to the mainland. 

fiCHlON (-5nis; ’ExtW). 1, One of the 
five surviving Sparti who had grown up 
from the dragons' teeth which Cadmus had 
sown. He married Agave, by whom he 
became the father of Pentheus. —2. Son of 
Hermes, and Antianlra. twin-brother of 
Erytus or Eurytus, with whom he took 
part in the Calydonian hunt, and in the 
expedition of the Argonauts. 

fiCHO (-tis; an Oreade who, 
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according to the legend, related by Ovid, 
enabled Jupiter to deceive Juno by her 
incessant talking. Juno punished her by 
changing her into an Echo—that is, a being 
with no control over its tongue, neither 
able to speak before anybody else has 
spoken, nor to bo silent when somebody 
else has spoken. Echo in this state fell 
desperately in love with Narcissus ; but as 
her love was not returned, she pined away 
in grief, so that in the end there remained 
of her nothing but her voice. In another 
story Echo was beloved by Pan, and, 
because she rejected him, was tom in pieces 
by shepherds, but her voice still lived. 

fiDESSA or ANTIOCHIA CALLIR- 
RHOE (0. T. Ur: Urfah ), a very ancient 
city in the N. of Mesopotamia, the capital 
of Osroene, on the river Scirtus. It 
was the seat of a kingdom from b.c. 187 to 
a.d. 216, when the king was sometimes 
partially, sometimes wholly, a vassal of 
Rome. [Aboarus.] 

EDJ5TANI or SEDETANI, a people in 
HispaniaTarraconensis, E. of the Celtiberi. 

EDONI or EDONES (’HSu„W, ’H5a>^s), 
a Thracian people, between the Nestus and 
the Strymon. They were celebrated for 
their wild worship of Bacchus; whence 
Horace says ( Od . ii. 7, 26), Non ego sa?iiu8 
bacchabor Edonis and EDONIS in the 
Latin poets signifies a female Bacchante.— 
The poets use Edoni as synonymous with 
ThracianB. 

EETlON (’HeiW), king of Thebe in 
Cilicia, and father of Andromache, the 
wife of Hector. He and his sons were 
slain by Achilles. 

EGERIA, a goddess of fountains, who, 
like the Camenae (also goddesses of foun¬ 
tains : see Camenae), possessed the gift of 
prophecy. Hence in Roman legends she 
was the adviser and the wife of Numa, who 
met her at the grove of the Camenae near 
the Porta Capena. But she was specially 
worshipped in a sacred grove not only at 
Rome but also at Aricia, in connexion 
with Diana Nemorensis. 

EGESTA. [Segesta.] 

EGNATlA(-ae; Torred’ Anaeeo), a town 
in Apulia, on the coast, called GNATIA by 
Horace {Sat. i. 5, 97), who speaks of it as 
uynvphis (i.c., NympJm) iratis exstructa , 
probably on account of its bad or deficient 
supply of water. It was celebrated for its 
miraculous stone or altar, which of itself 
set on fire frankincense and wood. Egnatia 
owed its chief importance to beingsituated 
on the great high road from Rome to 
Brundisium. This road reaohed the sea at 
Egnatia, and from this town toBrundisinm 


it bore the name of the VIA EGNATIA. 
The continuation of this road on the other 
side of the Adriatic from Dyrrhachium to 
Byzantium also bore the name of the Via 
Egnatia. It was the great military road 
between Italy and the East. Commencing 
at Dyrrhachium, it passed by Lychnidus, 
Heraclca, Lyncestis, Edessa, Thessalonica, 
Amphipolis, Philippi, and traversing the 
whole of Thrace, reached Byzantium. 

EGNATTl, a family of Samnito origin, 
some of whom settled at Teanum. 1. 
Gellius Egnatius, leader of the Samnites 
in the third Samnite war, fell in battle 
against the Romans, b.c. 295.— 2. Marius 
Egnatius, one of the leaders of the Italian 
allies in the Social war, was killed in battle, 
89.-8. M. Egnatius Rufus, aedile 20 and 
praetor 19, was executed in the following 
year, in consequence of his having formed 
a conspiracy against the life of Augustus. 

EIDOTHEA, EILEITHYIA, EIRENE 
[Idothea, &c.] 

EtON (-onis; ’Hi'wv), a town in Thrace, 
at the mouth of the Strymon, 25 stadia 
from Amphipolis, of which it was the 
harbour. Brasidas, after obtaining posses¬ 
sion of Amphipolis, attempted to seize 
Eion also, but was prevented by the arrival 
of Thucydides with an Athenian fleet, 
b.c. 424. 

ELAEA (-ae ; ’EAaca; Kazlu), a city on 
the coast of Aeolis in Asia Minor, 16 Roman 
miles from Pergamum, to which it served 
for a harbour. It was destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake in b.c. 90. Th6 gulf on which it 
stood, which forms a part of the great Gulf 
of Adramyttium, was named after it Sinus 
Elaiticus ('EAatrue&f *4Airor, Q. ofChandeli ). 

ELAEtJS (-untis; 'EAaiovs; Critia ), a 
town on the SE. point of the Thracian 
Chersonese, with a harbour and a chapel of 
Protesilaus. 

ELAGABALUS, Roman emperor, a.d. 
218-222, son of Julia Soemias and Varius 
Marcellus, was bora at Einesa about 201, 
and was originally called Varius Avitus 
Bassianus. While almost a child he 
became, along with his cousin Alexander 
Severus, priest of Elagabalus, the Syro- 
Phoenician Sun-god, whose name he 
assumed. He became emperor through 
the intrigues of his grandmother Julia 
Maesa (sister of Julia Domna), who pre¬ 
tended that he was the son of Caracalla, 
and induced the troops in Syria to salute 
him as their sovereign by the title of M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, the 16th of May, 
218. He was infamous for his profligacy. 
In 221 he adopted his cousin Alexander 
Sererus, and proclaimed him Caesar. 
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Having become jealous of Alexander, he 
attempted to put him to death, but was 
himself slain along with his mother Soemias 
by the soldiers, with whom Alexander was 
a great favourite. 

ELATEA (-ae; ’KAareta). 1 . A town in 
Phocis, near the Cephissus in a fertile 
valley, which was an important pass from 
Thessaly to Boeotia. The alarm caused at 
Athens when Philip seized this, the key of 
Southern Greece, is described by Demos¬ 
thenes (de Cor. p. 284, § 1G9).—2. A town 
in Pelasgiotis _in Thessaly, near Gonni.— 
3. Or ELATREA, a town in Epirus, near 
the sources of the Cocylus. 

EL.\TUS (-i; ’EAam), a prince of the 
Lapitliae at Larissa in Thessaly, husband 
of Hippea, and father of Caeneus and Poly¬ 
phemus. 

ELAVER ( Allier ), subsequently Elaris 
or Elauria, a river in Aquitania, a tributary 
of the Liger. 

ELBO (-us; ’EA/S«), an island on tlio 
ooast of the Delta of Egypt, between the 
Phatnitic and the Tanitic mouths of the 
Nile. 

ELEA. [Velia.] 

ELECTRA (’HAeKTpa). 1. Daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, wife of Thaumas, 
and mother of Iris and the Harpies, Aello 
and Ocypete.—2. Daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, ono of the seven Pleiades, and by 
Zeus mother of Iasion and Dardanus. She 
is represented as living in Samothrace. 
According to an Italian tradition, slie was 
the wife of the Italian king Corythus, by 
whom she had a son Iasion; whereas by 
Zeus she was the mother of Dardanus, and 
of Harmonia. It was through her means, 
according to another tradition, that the 
Palladium came to Troy; and when she 
saw the city of her son Dardanus perishing 
in flames, she tore out her hair for grief, 
and was placed among the stars as a comet. 
According to others, Electra and her six 
sisters were placed among the stars as the 
seven Pleiades, and lost their brilliancy on 
seeing the destruction of Ilium.—3. Daugh¬ 
ter of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, 
sister of Iphigenia and Orestes. She does 
not appear in Homeric story, though she is 
said to be the same as the Laodice of 
Homer. After the murder of her father 
by her mother, she saved the life of her 
young brother Orestes by sending him 
under the protection of a slave to king 
Strophius in Phocis, who had the boy edu¬ 
cated together with his own son Pylades. 
According to Sophocles, she lived an un¬ 
happy life during her brother’s absence : 
according to Euripides, she was married 


by the orders of Aegistbus to a peasant- 
farmer near Mycenae. When Orestes had 
grown up to manhood, Electra excited him 
to avenge the death of Agamemnon, by 
slaying their mother, Clytaemnestra. 
[Orestes.] Orestes gave her in marriage 
to his friend Pylades. 

ELECTRTDES INStfLAE. [Eriiia- 

NUS.] 

ELECTRfON ('HA«rpuu.), son of Per¬ 
seus and Andromeda, king of Mycenae, 
husband of Anaxo, and father of Alcmene. 

ELfiON (’EA&ov), a town in Boeotia, near 
Tanagra. 

t Elephantine or ElEphantis 

(’EAe^aynVrj, ’EAe^arrts), an island in the 
Nile, with a city of the same name, oppo¬ 
site to Syene, and seven stadia below the 
Little Cataract, was the frontier station of 
Egypt towards Ethiopia the southern 
limit of Upper Egypt). 

ELEPHANTIS (-Idis), a Greek poetess 
under the early Roman emperors. 

EIjEPHENOR (-firis ; ’EAe^^wp), prince 
of the Abantes in Euboea, whom he led 
against Troy. He was one of the suitors 
of Helen: killed before Troy by Agenor. 

ETjEUSTS (-Inis; ’EAevtns), a town and 
deinus of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Hippotlioontis, was situated on the coast 
NW. of Athens, and about 12 miles from 
it. The town lay upon the slopes of a 
rocky hill which separates the Thriasian 
from the Parian plain. To the S. and E. 
of it is the Bay of Elensis with Salamis in 
the background. It seems to have been an 
independent state with its own worship of 
Demeter in the time when the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter was written. After its 
union under the headship of Athens, it 
became merely one of the demes, but of 
importance far beyond all other towns of 
Attica except Athens herself, since it gave 
its name to the great fostival and mysteries 
of the Eleusinia which were celebrated in j 
honour of Demcter and Persephone. Eleu- 
sis was approached from Athens by the 
sacred way, which passed out of the Dipylon 
Gate across the Cephissus, and then through 
a ravine in Mount Corydallus (the Pass of 
Daphne) to the sea-shore, along which it 
continued to the town and the entrance 
of the sacred precincts. The great gate, 
or Propylaea, was built by Hadrian. The 
sacred way led past temples and treasuries 
to the great ball of Initiation or of the 
Mysteries (TeXeanjpiov). 

ELlcTUS, a surname of Jupiter at 
Rome, where King Numa dedicated to 
Jupiter Elicius an altar on the Aventine. 
The origin of the name is referred to the 
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Etruscans, who by certain prayers and 
sacrifices called forth [eliciebant or evoca - 
bant) lightning, or invited Jupiter to send 
lightning. The object of calling down 
lightning was to obtain omens. 

ELIMEA,-IA, or ELIMIOTIS fEA^ta), 
a district of Macedonia, on the frontiers 
of Epirus and Thessaly. 

ELIS (-idis; ’HAis), a country on the W. 
coast of Peloponnesus, bounded by Achaia 
on the N., Arcadia on the E., Messenia on 
the S., and the Ionian sea on the W. Elis 
was divided into three parts:—1. ELIS 
PROPER or HOLLOW ELIS ft Koi'At, 
HAis), the N. part, watered by the Peneus, 
of which _tlie capital was also called Elis. 
—2. PISATIS ft Ilurans), the middle por¬ 
tion, of which the capital was Pisa. —3. 
TRIPHYIjTA ft Tpt<f>v\ta) ) the S. portion 
(i.e., the abode of three tribes, Epeans, 
Eleans, and Minyae or Arcadians), of which 
Pylos was the capital, lay between the 
rivers Alpheus and Neda.—In the heroic 
times we find the kingdom of Nestor and 
the Pelldae in the S. of Elis; while the N. 
of the country was inhabited by the Epeans 
(’EimoQ, with whom some Aetolian tribes 
were mingled. On the conquest of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus by the Heraclidae, the Aetolian 
chief Oxylus received Elis as his share of 
the conquest. Elis owed its importance in 
Greece to the worship of Zeus at Olympia 
near Pisa, in honour of whom a splendid 
festival was held every four years. 
[Olympia.] 

fiLISSA. [Dido.] 

ELLOPlA ( -ae; ’KAAorrca). 1. A dis¬ 
trict in the N. of Euboea, near the pro¬ 
montory Cenaeum, with a town of the 
same name: the whole island of Euboea 
iB sometimes called Ellopia.—2. An ancient 
name of the district about Dodona in 
Epirus. 

fiLONE (’EAwi'tj), a town of the Perrhaebi 
in Thessaly, afterwards called Llmone. 

ELPENOR (-<5ris; ’EAjftvwp), one of the 
companions of Odysseus who were changed 
by Circe into swine and afterwards back 
into men. Elpcnor one day fell asleep on the 
roof of Circe’s palace, and in his attempt 
to rise he fell down and broke his neck. 

ELUSATES, a people in Aquitania, in 
the interior of the country. 

ELYMAIS, a district of Susiana, ex¬ 
tending from the river Eulaeus on the 
\V. to the Oroatis on the E., derived its 
name from the Elymaei or Elymi (’EAv/achoi, 
*EAv/xoi) a warlike and predatory people, 
who are also found in the mountains of 
Great Media: in the Persian armies they 
•erved as archers. 


ELVMU 8 (-i; y BAw*os), a Trojan, natural 
son of Anchises and brother of Eryx. Be¬ 
fore the emigration of Aeneas, Elymus and 
Aegestus had fled from Troy to Sicily, and 
had settled on the banks of the river 
Crimisus. When afterwards Aeneas also 
arrived there, he built for them the towns 
of Aegesta and Elyme. The Trojans who, 
according to legends, settled in that part 
of Sicily, called themselves Elymi, after 
Elymus. 

ELYSIUM (’HAvo-toy TreSiW, later simply 
'HAuow), the Elysian fields. [Hades.J 
In the Odyssey Elysium forms no part of 
the realms of the dead; it is on the W. 
of the earth, near Ocean, described as a 
happy land, where there is neither snow, 
nor cold, nor rain. Hither favoured heroes, 
like Menelaus, pass without dying, and 
live happy under llie rule of Rhadaman- 
thus. Hesiod places the heroes of the 
fourth age, such as those who fought at 
Thebes and Troy, in the Isles of the 
Blessed ftaxaptuv rrjaot), which he describes 
as set apart along the circumfluent Ocean 
(cf. Hor. Epod. xvi. 63), where Cronus 
rules and the land is fruitful. Pindar 
distinguishes Elysium, or the place of 
rest, where the good live a tearless life, 
and the sun always shines, from the 
luvcapiov vfj<roi to which, as an extreme re¬ 
ward, those come who have gone through 
a probation thrice in this world and thrice 
in Elysium. Here Cronus reigns and 
Rhadamantlius judges. In this happy 
spot he places Peleus and Cadmus and 
Achilles. He also describes the former 
place or Elysium, and the life of those 
who dwell there in flow'ery meadows, de¬ 
lighting themselves with games and music, 
and never without the sun. From these 
legends was imagined the island of Atlan¬ 
tis. The Elysium of Virgil (Aen. vi. 541) 
is placed in the Under-world. [See 
Hades.] 

EmATHIA (-ae; ’H/uaffi'a), a district of 
Macedonia, between the Ilaliacmon and 
the Axius, formerly part of Paeonia, and 
the original seat of the Macedonian mon¬ 
archy. The poets frequently give the 
name of Ematliia to the whole of Mace¬ 
donia, and sometimes even to the neigh¬ 
bouring Thessaly. 

EMATHiDES, the nine daughters of 
Pierus, king of Emathia. 

EMERITA. [Augusta Emerita.] 

EMfiSA fE/meora), a city of Syria, on the 
E. bank of the Orontcs. 

EMMENiDAE (-arum; ’E/x^enfiat), a 
princely family at Agrigentum, who traced 
their origin to the mythical hero Polyneices 
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EMPEDOCLES (-iB; , Ep.7reio<\r5s), of 
Agrigentum in Sicily, lived about b.c. 490. 
He was learned and eloquent, and had 
much knowledge of natural science. He 
was called a magician (yorj?), and he appears 
to have attributed to himself miraculous 
powers and a divine origin. His death 
happened about 430. Many legends grew 
up about it: one tradition represented him 
as having been removed from the earth, 
like a divine being; and another related 
that he threw himself into the flames of 
Mount Aetna, that by his sudden disap¬ 
pearance he might be believed to be a god; 
but it was added that the volcano threw 
up one of his sandals, and thus revealed 
the manner of his death. 

EMPORTAE (-arum), a town of the 
Indigetes in Hispania Tarraconensis near 
the Pyrenees, on the river Clodianus. 
Pounded by the Phocaeans from Massilia. 

EMPOTjUM (-i; Ampiglione ), a small 
town in Latium, near Tibur. 

EMPtJSAf Etiirov<ra) J a monstrous spectro, 
which was believed to devour human 
beings. 

ENCELADUS (-i; ’Ey/cAafio?), son of 
Tartarus and Ge, and one of the hundred¬ 
armed giants who made war upon the gods. 
He was killed, according to some, by a 
flash of lightning, by Zeus, who buried him 
under Mount Aetna; according to others 
Athene killed him and threw upon him the 
island of Sicily. 

ENDIUS (-i; ’’Eyfiios), a Spartan and a 
hereditary friend of Alcibiades, whose 
family name seems to have been adopted, 
for it was borne by the father of Endius. 
He was an Ephor, and was ambassador 
from Sparta to Athens in 420 and 410. 

END¥MlON (-onis; ’Ei^t/fuW), a youth 
distinguished by his beauty. According to 
one set of legends he came from Elis to 
Mount Latmus in Caria, whence he is 
called the Latmian ( Latmius ). As he 
slept on LatmuB, his beauty moved the 
heart of Selene (tho moon), who came down 
to him, kissed nim, and lay by his side. 
Selene caused him to sleep for ever that 
she might be able to kiss him without his 
knowledge. 

ENG¥TJM (-i; ’Eyyuoi/), a town in the 
interior of Sicily near the sources of the 
Monalus, originally a town of the Siculi. 

ENlPEUS (-55s, or -el; ‘Enn-evs)- 
(TschamwrhAy a river in Thessaly, rises 
in Mount Othrys, receives the Apidanus 
near Pharsalus, and flows into the Peneus. 

ENNA or HENNA (-ae; • Castro 

Giovanni ), an ancient town of the Siculi 
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in Sicily, on the road from Catania to 
Agrigentum, on the summit of a rocky 
hill. It was surrounded by fertile plains, 
which bore large crops of wheat; it was 
one of the chief seats of the worship of 
Demeter. According to later tradition it 
was in a flowery meadow in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Enna that Pluto carried off 
Persephone or Proserpine, and the cave 
was shown through which the god passed. 

ENNlUS, Q., the Roman poet, was born 
atRudiae, in Calabria, b.c. 239. He was a 
Greek by birth, but a subject of Rome, 
and served in the Roman armies. In 
204 Cato, who was then quaestor, found 
Ennius in Sardinia, and brought him in 
his train to Rome. In 189 Ennius ac¬ 
companied M. Pulvius Nobilior through 
the Aetolian campaign. Through the son 
of Nobilior, Ennius when far advanced 
in life, obtained the rights of a Roman 
citizen. He maintained himBelf by teach¬ 
ing Greek to the sons of the Roman nobles, 
and translating Greek plays for the stage. 
Ennius gave to Roman poetry the form 
which it ultimately adopted. The epic of 
Naevius was in Saturnian metre. Ennius 
introduced the Greek hexameter and the 
Homeric treatment, and thus gave the lead 
which was followed by Virgil. He lived 
on terms of the closest intimacy with the 
elder Scipio Africonus. He died 169, at 
the age of seventy, and was buried in 
the sepulchre of the Scipios. Ennius was 
regarded by the Romans as the father of 
their poetry {alter Homerus , Hor. Ep. ii. 
1, 60). Virgil was not ashamed to borrow 
many of his thoughts, and not a few of 
his expressions. All the works of Ennius 
are lost with the exception of a few frag¬ 
ments. His most important work was an 
epic poem, in dactylic hexameters, entitled 
Annalium Libri xviii ., being a history of 
Rome from the arrival of Aeneas in Italy 
to his own times. 

ENOPE (’Epdinj), a town in Messenia. 

ENTELLA (-ae: E?itella) } an ancient 
town of the Sicani in tho interior of the 
island on the W. Bide, said to have been 
founded by Entellus, one of the com¬ 
panions of the Trojan Acestes. 

EnIAlTUS (-i; ’EwdAto*), the Warlike, 
frequently occurs in the Iliad (never in the 
Odyssey) as an epithet of Abes. At a 
later time Enyalius and Ares were distin¬ 
guished as two different gods of war; 
Enyalius was looked upon as a son of 
Ares and Enyo, or of Cronos and Rhea. 

£n¥0 (-us; ’Eww), the goddess of war, 
who delights in bloodshed and the destruc¬ 
tion of towns, and accompanies Ares in 
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battles. For the Roman goddess of war 
see Bellona. 

EORDAEA (-ae; *Eo piaCa, also ’Bopfiia), 
a district and town in the NW. of Mace¬ 
donia. 

EOS (*Hw?, Att.'E&i*), in Latin AURORA, 
the goddess of the morning red, 
daughter of Hyperion and Thia or Eury- 
phassa; or of the giant Pallas. Eos dwelt 
in the east, and at the close of every night 
she rose from the couch of her spouse 
Tithonus, and on a chariot (sometimes a 
quadriga , but usually a big a) drawn by 
the swift horses Lampus and Phaethon she 
ascended to heaven from the river Ocea- 
nus, to announce the coming light of the 
sun. Goddess of all that was young and 
fresh, she is represented in myth as loving 
and carrying off youths of notable beauty. 
[For the stories thereon see Cepiialus, 
Orion.] Memnon was her son by Titho¬ 
nus. For these myths see Memnon and 
Tithonus. 

EPAMINONDAS (-ae; 'EirajitivatvSas), 
the Theban general and statesman, son of 
Polymnis, was born and reared in poverty, 
though his blood was noble. He saved 
the life of Pelopidas in battle, b.c. 385, 
and from that time their friendship was 
unbroken. Epaminondas had refused to 
take part in the conspiracy for the libera¬ 
tion of Thebes, because it involved assas¬ 
sination, but when the Spartans had been 
expelled from it, he took an active part in 
publio affairs. In 371 he was one of the 
Theban commanders at the battle of 
Leuctra. In 370 he was one of the generals 
in the first invasion of Peloponnesus by 
the Thebans; and before leaving Pelopon¬ 
nesus he restored the Messenians to their 
country and established a new city, named 
Messene. On their return home Epa¬ 
minondas and Pelopidas were impeached 
by their enemies, on a capital charge of 
having retained their command beyond 
the legal term. The fact itself was true 
enough; but they were both acquitted, 
Epaminondas having expressed his willing¬ 
ness to die if the Thebans would record 
that he had been put to death because 
he had humbled Sparta and taught his 
countrymen to face and to conquer their 
enemies. In 869 he returned to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus and took possession of Sicyon, 
and by his presence in that district so 
occupied the Lacedaemonian forces that 
the inhabitants of the new cities Messene 
and Megalopolis could complete their forti¬ 
fications. He was repulsed by Chabrias 
in on attack which he made on Corinth. 
In 867 he effected the release of Pelopidas, 
who was kept a prisoner by Alexander of 
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Pherae. In 362 he invaded the Pelopon¬ 
nesus for the fourth time, and gained a 
brilliant victory over the Lacedaemonians 
at Mantinea; but in the full career of 
victory he received a mortal wound. He 
was told that his death would follow directly 
on the javelin being extracted from the 
wound; and he would not allow this to be 
done till he had been assured that his 
shield was safe, and that the victory was 
with his countrymen. Epaminondas was 
one of the greatest men of Greece. He 
raised Thebes to the supremacy of Greece, 
which she lost almost as soon as lie died. 
He was not only a great general and 
tactician and a wise statesman, but alike 
in public and in private life he was dis¬ 
tinguished by integrity and uprightness. 
His patriotism was of the widest and most 
enlightened kind, studying tho general 
interests of the Hellemo race as well as 
those of his own state. 

EpAPHUS (-i; ¥ EttcwJ>os), eon of Zeus 
and Io, bom on the river Nile, after the 
long wanderings of his mother. He subse¬ 
quently became king of Egypt, married 
Memphis, a daughter of Nilus, and built 
the city of Memphis. He had a daughter 
Libya, from whom Libya (Africa) reoeived 
its name. 

EPEI. [Elis.] 

EPEUS (-i; ’En-euS?), son of Panopeus, 
went with thirty ships from the Cyclades 
to Troy. He built the wooden horse with 
the assistance of Athene. 

EPHESUS (-i; *E^e<ros), the chief of 
the twelve Ionian cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor. The Greek settlers adopted 
the worship of the Asiatio nature-goddess 
which already existed there, and gave her 
the name of Artemis. Ephesus stood a 
little S. of the river Cayster, near its 
mouth, where & marshy plain, extending 
S. from the river, is bounded by two 
hills, Prion on the E., and Coressus on 
the S. On the N. side of the city was 
a lake, communicating with the Cayster, 
and forming the inner harbour, now a 
marsh; the outer harbour was formed by 
the mouth of the river. In the plain, E. 
of the lake, and NE. of the city, beyond 
its walls, stood the celebrated temple of 
Artemis. The original temple is said to 
have been built by Theodorus of Samos 
about 630 B.c. Another was built in the 
latter half of the sixth century b.c., by an 
architect named Chersiphron. One of the 
sculptured columns of this temple dedi¬ 
cated by Croesus, and bearing part of his 
name inscribed on it, is now in the British 
Museum. This temple was burnt down by 
Herostratus in tbe night on whioh Alex- 
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ander the Great was born (Oct. 18-14, 
b.o.856). The temple which took its place, 
built by the joint efforts of all the Ionian 
states, was regarded as one of the wonders 
of the world. With the rest of Ionia, 
Ephesus fell under the power successively 
of Croesus, the Persians, the Macedonians, 
and the Romans. Under the Romans it 
was the administrative capital of the 
province of Asia (though Fergamum was 
strictly the /aTjTpoTroAt?), and by far the 
greatest city of Asia Minor. 

EPIllALTES (-is; ’E^aArrjc). 1. One 
of the Aloldae. [Aloeus.]—2. A Malian, 
who in b.c. 480, when Leonidas was de¬ 
fending the pass of Thermopylae, guided a 
body of Persians over the mountain path, 
and thus enabled them to fall on the rear 
of the Greeks.—8. The Athenian states¬ 
man, a friend and partisan of Pericles, 
whom he assisted in carrying his political 
measures. He was chiefly instrumental in 
the abridgment of the power of the 
Areopagus. The services of Ephialtes 
to the democratic cause excited the enmity 
of some of the oligarchs, and led to his 
assassination during the night, probably 
in 466. 

EPIiORUS (-i; ’E<#>opos), of Cyme in 
Aeolis, a Greek historian, was a contem¬ 
porary of Philip and Alexander, and lived 
from about 400 to about 333 b.c. lie 
studied rhetoric under Isocrates, of whose 
pupils he and Theopompus were considered 
the most distinguished. He wrote A His¬ 
tory ('Ioroptcu) in thirty books, which began 
witn the return of the Heracleidae, and 
came down to the siege of Perinthus in 341. 
It treated of the history of the barbarians 
as well as of the Greeks, and was thus the 
first attempt at writing a universal history 
that was ever made in Greece. Only a few 
fragments have been preserved of this work, 
of which Diodorus Siculus made great use. 

EPHYRA (’E</>vpa). 1. The ancient 

name of Corinth [Corinthus] .—2. A town 
near the river Selleis in Elis.— 3. A town 
in Thessaly, afterwards called Ciunon. — 4. 
A town in Epirus, afterwards called 
ClCHYRUS. i 

EPlCASTE (’EjrKdaT^), commonly called 

IOCASTE. 

EPICHARMUS (-i ; ’E7rc X a P p.os), the 
chief comic poet among the Dorians, was 
bom in the island of Cos, about b.c. 640. 
At the age of three months, Epicharmus 
was carried to Megara, in Sicily; thence 
he removed to Syracuse, when Megara 
was destroyed by Gelo (484 or 488). 
Here he spent the remainder of his 
life throughout Live reign of Tliero, at 


whose court Epioharmus associated with 
the other great writers of the time, and 
uraong them with Aeschylus. He died at 
a great age, about 460. The plays at 
the Sicilian Megara before Epicharmus 
seem to have been merely rude farces 
It was he, together with Phormis, who 
gave to comedy a new form, and introduced 
a regular plot, but with no chorus. He 
was imitated by Crates, and also (in aiming 
at rapid movement of the drama) by 
Plautus, as we learn from the line of 
Horace (Epist. ii. 1, 68),— 

Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare 

Epicliarmi. 

EPICNEMIDH LOCR1. [Locris.J 

EPICRA.TES ('EniKparris). 1. An Athe¬ 
nian, took part in the overthrow of the 
Thirty. Afterwards, when sent on an 
embassy to the Persian king, he was 
accused of receiving money from Arta- 
xerxes. 

EPICTETUS (-i; ’Ettijctijtos), of Hiera- 
polis in Phrygia, a celebrated Stoic philo¬ 
sopher, was a freedraan of Epapliroditus, 
who was himself a freedman of Nero. He 
lived and taught first at Rome, and, after 
the expulsion of the philosophers by 
Doinitian, at Nicopolis in Epirus. Only 
a few circumstances of his life are recorded, 
such as his lameness, which is spoken of 
in different ways, his poverty, and his few 
wants. Epictetus did not leave any works 
behind him, and the short manual ( Enchi¬ 
ridion) which bears his name was compiled 
from his discourses by his faithful pupil 
Arrian. His great rule of life was ‘ endur¬ 
ance and abstinence’ ( dve\ov icai dire'xov). 

EPICURUS (-i; ’Eiritcovpor), a celebrated 
Greek philosopher, and the founder of a 
philosophical school called, after him, the 
Epicurean. He was a son of Neocles and 
Charestrata, and was born B.c. 342, in the 
Attic demos of Gargettus, and hence is 
sometimes called the Gargettian. At an 
early age he was taken to Samos by his 
father, who had a settlement there as an 
Athenian colonist. At 18 Epicurus came 
to Athens, and there probably studied 
under Xenocrates, who was then at the 
head of the Academy. After a short stay 
at Athens he went to Mytilene and Lamp- * 
sacus, in which places he was engaged for 
five years in teaching philosophy. In 806, 
when he had attained the age of 86, he 
again came to Athens, where he purchased 
for 80 minae a garden—the famous Krjnot 
’EmKovpov —in which he established his 
philosophical school. He died in 270, at 
the age of 72. In his physical philosophy 
Vie followed mainly the atomic theory of 
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Democritus. In his ethics he bids us 
seek for the absence of pain as the greatest 
good: this consists especially in repose of 
mind (arapa£ta) ; and, since virtue tends to 
this repose, therefore virtue is essential 
for true happiness. He does not indeed 
forbid sensual pleasures, but he demands 
that man should bo independent of them, 
and not their slave. 

EPICYDES (-is; ’Ejukw&js), a Syracusan 
by origin, but born and educated at 
Carthage. He served, together with his 
elder brother, Hippocrates, in the army of 
Hannibal, both in Spain and Italy; and they 
went as his envoys to Hieronymus, king of 
Syracuse, after the battle of Cannae (b.c. 
216). Upon the murder of Hieronymus, 
they were the leaders of the Carthaginian 
party at Syracuse, and eventually became 
the masters of the city, which they defended 
against Marcellus. Epicydes fled to Agri- 
gentum, when he saw that the fall of 
Syracuse was inevitable. 

EPiDAMNUS. [Dyrrhacuium.] 
EPIDAURUS (-i; ’EjrWavpos). 1. Epi- 
davra), a town in Argolis on the Saronio 
gulf, formed with its territory EPI- 
DAURlA, a district independent of Argos, 
and was not included in Argolis till the 
time of the Romans. Epidaurus was the 
chief seat of the worship of Asclepius, 
whose temple was situated about five miles 
SW. of the city. On the slopes of Cynor- 
tion above the remains of the temple is 
the theatre, which is of the 4th century 
b.c., and the best preserved example of 
a Greek theatre.—2. Surnamed LIMERA, 
a town in Laconia, on the E. coast, said to 
have been founded by Epidaurus in 
Argolis. 

EPiGONI ('Emyovoi), that is, ‘ the De¬ 
scendants,’ the name in ancient mythology 
of the sons of the seven heroes who 
perished before Thebes. [Adrastus.] Ten 
years after their death, the descendants of 
the seven heroes marched against Thebes 
to avenge their fathers. For the stories of 
the Epigoni, see Alcmaeon, Aegialeus, 
Diomedes, Promachus, Sthenelus,Ther- 
sander, Euryalus, and Thebae. 

fiPlMENlDES (-is; ‘Eir.(..«%), 1. A 
poet and prophet of Crete, whose history 
is to great extent mythical. There is a 
legend that when a boy, he was sent out 
by his father in search of a sheep, and that 
seeking shelter from the heat of the mid¬ 
day sun, he went into a cave, and there 
fell into a deep sleep, which lasted 67 years. 
On waking and returning home, he found 
to his great amazement that his younger 
brother had in the meantime grown an old 
man. He is further said to have attained 
c.r. 


the age of 154, 157, or even of 229 years. 
His visit to Athens, however, is a historical 
fact, and determines his date. The Athe¬ 
nians, who were visited by a plague in 
consequence of the crime of Cylon 
[Cylon], consulted the Delphic oraclo. 
The god commanded them to get their 
city purified, and the Athenians invited 
Epimenides to undertake the purification. 
Epimenides accordingly came to Athens, 
n.c. 596, and performed certain rites and 
sacrifices, after which the plague ceased. 
He refused the money offered him by 
Athens, and accepted only a branch from 
the sacred olive of Athene. The verse 

‘ KpijT«$ ael p evert at kcucol (hjpux yaerrepeg apyat,’ 

quoted by the Apostle Paul (Titus i. 12), is 
from Epimenides. 

EpImETHEUS. [Prometheus and 
Pandora.] 

EpTPHANES, a surname of Antiochus 
IV. and Antiochus XI., kings of Syria. 

EPlPHANlA or -EA ('Eiri^awca), 1. In 
Syria (O. T. Hamath: Hamah), in the 
district of Cassiotis, on the left bank of the 
Orontes, an early colony of the Phoeni¬ 
cians.—2. In Asia Minor ( TJrzin ), on the 
SE. border of Cilicia, close to the Pylae 
Amanides, formerly called Oeniandus. 
Pompey re-peopled this city with somv. of 
the pirates whom he had conquered. 

EPIPOLiAE. [Syracusae.] 

EPlRUS (-i; *Himpos), that is, ‘the 
mainland,’ a country in the NW. of Greece, 
so called to distinguish it from Corcyra 
and the other islands off the coast. Homer 
gives the name of Epirus to the whole of 
the W. coast of Greece, thus including 
Acarnania in it. Epirus was bounded by 
Illyria and Macedonia on the N., by 
Thessaly on the E., by Acarnania and the 
Ambracian gulf on the S., and by the 
Ionian sea on the W. The principal 
mountains were the Acroceraunii, forming 
the NW. boundary, and Pindus, forming 
the E. boundary; besides which there 
were the mountains Tomarus in the E., 
and Crania in the S. The chief rivers 
were the Celydnus, Thyamis, Acheron, and 
Arachtlius.—The original population is 
spoken of as Pelasgio ; and the ancient 
oracle of Dodona in the country was always 
regarded as of Pelasgio origin. These 
early inhabitants were subsequently 
mingled with Illyrians, who at various 
times invaded Epirus and settled in the 
country. Epirus contained fourteen 
different tribes. Of these the most impor 
tant were the Chao neb, Thesproti and 
Molossi, who gave their names to the 
three prmoipal divisions of the country* 

Q 
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Chaonia, Thesprotia, and Molossis. The 
Molossian princes, who traced their de¬ 
scent from Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus), son of 
Achilles, acquired the sovereignty over the 
whole country, and took the title of kings 
of Epirus. The first who bore this title 
was Alexander, who invaded Italy to assist 
the Tarentines against the Lucanians and 
Bruttii, and perished at the battle of 
Pandosia, B.c. 320. The most celebrated 
of the later kings was Pyrrhus, who 
carried on war with the Romans. Under 
the Romans Epirus at first formed part of 
the province of Acliaia ; but from the time 
of Hadrian (perhaps earlier) it was an 
independent province. 

EPIRUS NOVA. [Illyricum.] 
£p 6NA (probably from the Celtic epo , 
horse), a goddess (most likely introduced 
from Gaul) worshipped at Rome, the pro¬ 
tectress of horses and mules. 


ERATO. [Muhaf..] 

ErXtosthEnes (-is; ’EpanwWnn), 

of Cyrene, was born b.c. 276. He fir|t 
studied in his native city and then at 
Athens. He left Athens at the invitation 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, who placed him 
over the library at Alexandria. Here he 
continued till the reign of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. He was a man of very 
extensive learning, and wrote on almost 
all the branches of knowledge then culti¬ 
vated—astronomy, geometry, geography, 
philosophy, history, and grammar. His 
works have perished, with the exception 
of some fragments. The most celebrated 
was a systematic treatise on geography, 
in three books, of which Strabo made 
great use. 

EREBUS (-i ; v Kpe/3o?j, son of Chaos, 
father of Aether and Hemera (Day). The 
name signifies darkness, and is therefore 


£PQREDlA (Iurea), a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina, on the Duria, in the territory 
of the Salassi, colonised by the Romans, 
b.c. 100, on the command of the Sibyl¬ 
line books, to serve as a bulwark against 
the neighbouring Alpine tribes. It was 
important as commanding the approach 
to the Val d’Aosta and to the passes of 
the Great and Little St. Bernard. 

EPOREDORIX (-Tgis), a chieftain of 
the Aedui, was one of the commanders of 
the Aeduan cavalry sent to Caesar’s aid 
against Vercingetorix, in b.c. 62; but he 
himself revolted soon afterwards and 
joined the enemy. 

EQUUS TUTlCUS or AEQUUM 
TUTICUM, a small town of the Hirpini 
in Samnium, 21 miles from Beneventum. 

ERAE ( v Epai), a seaport town on the 
coast of Ionia, N. of Teos. 

ERANA, a town of the Eleutlierocilices 
in the district of Mount Amanus. 

ErASINIdES (’Epao-u'ifirj?). 1. One of 
the Athenian commanders at the battle 
of Arginusae. He was among the six 
commanders who returned to Athens 
after the victory, and were put to death 
b.c. 406.—2. A Corinthian general in the 
Peloponnesian war. 

ERAsTNUS (-i; 'Epaalvos). 1. (Ilepha- 
lari ), the chief river in Argolis, rises in 
the lake Stymplialus, then disappears 
under the earth, rises again out of the 
mountain Chaon, and after receiving the 
river Phrixus, flows through the Lernaean 
marsh into the Argolic gulf. 

£)RAtIDAE (’EpanSat), a family of 
Ialysus in Rhodes, to which Damagetus 
ana his son Bi&goras belonged, 


applied also to the dark and gloomy 
space under the earth, through which 
the shades pass into Hades. 

ERECHTHEUM (’F.peV?«o .m stood on 
the site of the ancient 
temple, said to have 
been built by Erech- 
theus, which was 
burnt down by the 
Persians in B.c. 480. 

[For its position see 
plan of Athenak.] 

It was supposed to 

stand upon the spot 

where Athene and / sfil \ 

Poseidon strove for 

the possession of (I'a/aH'I] it 11 

Athens. The new 1 

Erechthcum was j||41g Ji 

begun in the time of illfUgM 

Pericles, but it was nrmpigA 

completed later, being 

still unfinished in 409. ill \jlf 

In its complete form it li [/ Ilf 

was a beautiful Ionic 1 [ Wmmr 

temple, 70 feet long ’ iw wKLf 

(including the E. ! / dWlM 

portico) and 32 broad. 11 wJB'PK 

It had three divisions : j ||L| 

the eastern portion of J]| ( l2| jKMr 

the cella contained the ' 

oldest image, or ^oai/o^, | 

of Athene; the central , 

and western parts were j ! . \ "J | | lg 

sacred to Poseidon and Mb All J 

Erechtheus. The main jh-ijl 

entrance was probably . 

the eastern portico; on.ofU..Cuyatl<ta.»p 

but the southern porting the nouthern 

portico is more famous, portioo of the Erech. 

t j? • theum (now in the 

because of the six British Museum) 
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beautiful statues, called Caryatides, which 
formed its pillars. 

^ERECHTHEUS. [Erichtuonius.] 
ER£SUS, or ERESSUS (-i ; 'Epecm, 
”Epea<roy), a town on the W. coast of 
Lesbos, the birthplace of Theophrastus, 
and, according to some, of Sappho. 

ERETRlA (-ae; ’Eperpia), an ancient 
and important town in Euboea, on the 
Euripus, w ith a harbour Porthmos [Porto 
Bufalo), was founded by the Athenians, 
but had a mixed population, among 
which was a considerable number of 
Dorians. Its commerce and navy raised 
it in early times to importance; it con¬ 
tended with Chalcis for the supremacy of 
Euboea, and it planted colonies in Mace¬ 
donia and Italy. It was destroyed by 
the Persians, B.c. 490, and most of its 
inhabitants were carried away into slavery. 

ERETUM, a towm of the Sabines, at 
the junction of the Viae Salaria and 
Nomentana, about 18 miles from Rome. 

ERGINUS ('Epyu-os), son of Clymenus, 
king of Orcliomenos. After Clymenus had 
been killed at Thebes, Erginus marched 
against Thebes and compelled the Thebans 
to pay him an annual tribute of 100 oxen, 
from which they were released by Heracles, 
who killed Erginus. 

ERICHTHONIUS (-i; 'Ep.xMmos), or 
ERECHTHEUS (el or eos; T-p^vs). 
In the ancient myths these two names 
indicato the same person; but later 
writers mention two heroes, one of whom 
is usually called Erichtlionius or Erech- 
theus I., and the other Ereehtheus II. 
Homer knows only one Erectheus, as an 
autochthon and king of Athens; and the 
first writer who distinguishes them is Pin¬ 
dar.—1. ERICHTHONIUS or ERECH¬ 
THEUS I., son of Hephaestus and Atthis, 
the daughter of Cranaus; according to 
others, of Hephaestus and the Earth 
(Gaia). Athene received the child from 
Gaia, and entrusted him to Agraulos, Pan- 
drosos, and Herse, concealed in a chest. 
They were forbidden to open the chest, 
but they opened it, and saw the child with 
a snake coiled round him, whereupon they 
were seized with madness, and threw them¬ 
selves down the rock of the Acropolis, or, 
according to others, were killed by the 
snake. Erichthonius was brought up in 
the temple of Athene (in some stories, 
under the form of a snake); when he had 
grown up, he became king of Athens. 
His wife Pasithea bore him a son, Pandion. 
He is said to have instituted the festival of 
the Panathenaea, and to have built a temple 
of Athene on the Acropolis. He was further 


the first who used a chariot with four horses, 
for which reason he was placed among the 
stars as Auriga. He was buried in the 
temple of Athene, and was worshipped as a 
god after his death. [Ereciitheum.]— 2. 
ERECHTHEUS II. (or rather the Erech- 
theus of the stories which separate Erich¬ 
thonius from Ereehtheus), grandson of 
the former, son of Pandion by Zeuxippe, 
and brother of Butes, Procne, and Phi¬ 
lomela. After his father’s death, he suc¬ 
ceeded him as king of Athens. He was 
married to Praxithea, by whom he became 
the father of Cecrops, Pandoros, Metion, 
Orneus, Procris, Creusa, Chthonia, and 
Orithyia. In the war between the Eleu- 
sinians and Athenians, Eumolpus, the son 
of Poseidon, was slain ; whereupon Posei¬ 
don demanded the sacrifice of one of the 
daughters of Ereehtheus. [See Aglauros.] 
When one was drawn by lot, her three 
sisters resolved to die with her; and 
Ereehtheus, at the prayer of Poseidon, 
was killed by Zeus with a flash of lightning. 

Erichthonius, king of Troy, son 

of Dardanus, and father of Tro9 or 
Assaracus. 

ERlDANUS (-i ; ’Hpiiapot), a river god, 
a son of Oceanus and Tethys, and father 
of Zeuxippe. He is called the king of 
rivers, and on his banks amber was found. 
It is mentioned by Hesiod, and by Hero¬ 
dotus as a northern river, where amber 
was found. In later times the Eridanus 
was supposed to bo the same as the Padus, 
because amber was exported from its 
mouth, brought to that spot probably by 
traders from the Baltic. Hence the Elec- 
trides Insulae or ‘Amber Islands,’ are 
placed at the mouth of the Po, and here 
Phaethon was supposed to have fallen 
when struck by the lightning of Zeus. 
Euripides identifies it with the Po (Hipp . 
732), and the Latin poets used Padus 
and Eridanus as synonymous. [Padus.] 

ErIgONE. 1 . [Icarius.] — 2. Daughter 
of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra. 

ERIN E US (-i; ’Epiyeos or ’Epiveov). 1. 
A small town in Doris.— 2. A town in 
Phthiotis in Thessaly.—3. A small river 
on the E. coast of Sicily (now the Miranda ), 
between the Cacyparis and the Asinarus. 

ERINNA (-ae ; ’HpiVya), a Greek poetess, 
said to have been born in Telos and to 
have been a contemporary and friend of 
Sappho (about b.c. 612). She died at the 
age of 19. On the other hand, Eusebius 
places her two centuries later. Her chief 
poem was entitled ’HAoxanj, the Distaff : 
it consisted of 300 lines, of which only 
four are extant. 
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fiRlN^ES ('Epmks 'Epo 'D?)> also called 
EUMENIDES (E i>i±evi&es), and by the 
Romans Ft)Rl AE or DIRAE, the Aveng¬ 
ing Deities, were conceived as the per¬ 
sonification of curses pronounced upon a 
criminal. The name Erinys is the more 
ancient one; the name Eumenides, which 
signifies ‘ the kindly deities/ is a mere | 
euphemism, adopted to avoid using the I 
harsher name. But at Athens their proper I 
title was Xcfxyal deal—that is, the venerable j 
goddesses of the earth and of the under¬ 
world. Sometimes in the singular Erinys 
is spoken of in Homer and in later writers, 
but they are oftener a plurality of deities. 1 
Homer represents them as inhabitants of j 
Erebos, where they remain quiet until 
some curse pronounced upon a criminal 
calls them into activity. They watch 
particularly over the family ties : the crime j 
which they especially punish is failure in | 
duty to parents. But Homer also makes 
them intervene sometimes to check those 
who in other ways overstep the limits of 
what is becoming or right, to punish the ! 
perjured and those who spurn the beggar i 
or the suppliant. In punishing they took | 
away from men all peace of mind, and 
led them into misery and misfortune. 
Aeschylus describes them as divinities more 
ancient than the Olympian gods, dwelling 
in Tartarus, dreaded by gods and men. 
Euripides is the earliest Greek poet who 
gives their number as three. With later 
ivriters their names are TISIPHONE, 
ALECTO, and MEGAERA. In their 
worship at Athens, where they had a 
sanctuary and a cavern near the Areio- 
pagufi, in their worship at Colonus, in 
that at Sicyon, and still more in the Erinys 
Thelpusa or Tilphossa, they appear as 
ancient deities of the powers of the earth, 
but especially as deities which in anger 
withheld the fruits of the earth and must 
by all means be propitiated. The offerings to 
them at Athens were bloodless, cakes and 
milk and honey mixed with water, called 
i^aAia, since the drink offering had no 
wine. In art they seem to have been at 
first represented as mild and venerable 
beings. In the time of Aeschylus and 
afterwards they are described and painted 
as winged goddesses of terrible appearance, 
with snakes entwined in their hair, bearing 
torches and scourges and often dressed as 
huntresses. 

ERlPHfLE. [Amphiaraus.] 

ERIS ( v Epis), the goddess of Discord. 
Homer describes her as the friend and 
sister of Ares, and as delighting with him 
in tumult of war. According to Hesiod 
she was the daughter of Night. The story 


that Eris threw the golden apple marked 
‘ For the Fairest f into the assembly of 
gods at the wedding of Peleus (angry, like 
the malignant fairy in a fairy tale, because 
she alone was not invited), doeR not appear 
earlier than the Alexandrian writers. In 
Virgil DISCORDIA acts the part of Eris. 

ElUDS ( v Epw?), in Latin AMOR or 
CUPlDO, the god of Love. The Eros of 
poets, who gave rise to that notion of the 
god which is most familiar to us, is one of 
the youngest of all the gods. He is usually 
represented as a son of Aphrodite, but his 
father is either Ares, Zeus, or Hermes. 
This Eros is the god of sensual love, who 
bears sway over the inhabitants of Olym¬ 
pus as well as over men and all living 
creatures. His arms consist of arrows, 
which he carries in a golden quiver, and 
of torches which no one Van touch with 
impunity. His arrows are of different 



Eros whetting his darts. (lie la Uuiusse, Gemme 
Antv'he.) 

power: some are golden, and kindle love 
in the heart they wound ; others are blunt, 
and produce aversion and disaster. Gentler 
attributes were flowers, as belonging to 
the god of spring, the time of love, and 
the lyre for love songs. In art he was at 
first generally represented as a beautiful 
boy approaching the age of a young man; 
and from an early period, though it is 
uncertain how early, with wings, which 
usually denote a fiaiVwv rather than a 0eoc. 
The statues of Eros by Praxiteles at- 
Thespiae and Parium were especially 
famous, represented no doubt as a youth. 
Both as a boy and as a child he is often 
represented as holding or stringing his bow. 
In later Greek and Roman times it became 
common to represent a child Eros with a 
number of winged Erotes, like a fairy-tale 
scene, engaged in any sort of work, making 
wreaths or carpentering. On the gem 
given above he is whetting his arrows, as 
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in Horace ( Od . ii. v. 16), ‘ semper ardentes 
acuens sagitfcas cote cruenta/—ANTE- 
ROS, which literally means return-love, 
is usually represented as the god who 
punishes those who did not return the love 
of others; thus he is the avenging Eros, 
or a dens ultor. But in some accounts he 
is described as a god opposed to Eros and 



Eros. (Museum Capitolmum, vol iv. tav. 57 ) 

struggling against him. Respecting the 
connexion between Eros and Psyche, see 
Psyche. The above is the type of Eros 
most'* familiar in literature, but it must 
be obsencd that there is a totally 
different EROS of the natural philo¬ 
sophers and of Hesiod, in his account 
of the origin of all things. This Eros 
was one of the most ancient deities, who 
brought the order and harmony of creation 
out of Chaos. 

ErYMANTHL (-i; T'p’fiarOo;; Oletwi s). 
1. A mountain, 7,800 feet high, in Arcadia, 
on the frontiers of Achaia and Elis, cele¬ 
brated in mythology as the haunt of the 
savage Erymanthian boar destroyed by 
Heracles. The Arcadian nymph Calhsto, 
who was changed into a she-bear, is called 
j Erymanthis Ursa, and her son Areas Krt/- 
manthidis ursae custos. [Ahctoh.] —2. 
A river in Arcadia, which rises in the 
above-mentioned mountain, and falls into 
the Alpheus. 

ERtSICHTHON (-onis; ‘Epuai^wv), 
that is, ‘the Tearer up of the Earth.’ 
1. Son of Triopas, cut down trees in a 
grove sacred to Demeter, for which he was 
punished by the goddess with fearful hun¬ 
ger, so that after spending all his sub¬ 
stance on food he made his daughter 
Mestra support him by changing herself 
into various animals and working for him : 
even that did not suffice, and he devoured 
his own limbs. Some have tried to explain 


Erysichthon as meaning mildew; a recent 
ingenious interpretation of the myth is that 
it shows the barrenness and famine which 
result from destroying forests. The story 
may at any rate have had to do with tree- 
worship before it was fitted on to Demeter. 
—2. Son of Cecrops and Agraulos, died 
in his father’s lifetime on his return from 
Delos, whence he brought to Athens the 
ancient image of Ilithyia. 

ERYTHRAE (-arum ; 'EpvBpal). 1. (Nr. 
Pigadia, Ru.), a town in Boeotia, not far 
from Plataeae and Hysia, and the mother 
city of Erythrae in Asia Minor.—2. A 
town of the Locri Ozolae, but belonging 
to the Aetolians, E. of Naupactus.—3. 
One of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia 
Minor, stood at the bottom of a large bay, 
on the W. side of the peninsula which 
lies opposite to Chios. 

ERYTHRAEUM MARE (^ *E pvBpa 
BdAao-aa), was the name applied originally 
to the whole expanse of sea between 
Arabia and Africa on the W., and India 
on the E., including its two great gulfs 
(the Red Sea and Persian Gulf). In 
this sense it is used by Herodotus, who 
also distinguishes the Red Sea by the 
name of ’Apd/Sio? koAttos. [Arabicus Sinus.] 
Afterwords, when the true form of these 
seas became better known, under the 
Ptolemies, their parts were distinguished 
bv different names, the main body of the 
sea being called Indicus Oceanus, the Red 
Sea Arabicus Sinus, the Persian Gulf 
Persieus Sinus, and the name Erythraeum 
Mare being usually, though not always, 
confined to the gulf between the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb and the Indian Ocean. 
ft was also used as identical with Arabicus 
Sinus, or the corresponding genuine Latin 
term, Mare Rubrum (Red Sea). 

ERYX (-vcis; v Epu£). 1. Also ErYCUS 
MONS (S. Giulia no), a steep and isolated 
mountain in the NW. of Sicily, near 
Drepanum. On the summit of this moun¬ 
tain stood a temple of Aphrodite, said to 
have been built by Eryx, king of the 
Elymi, or according to Virgil, by Aeneas, 
but more probably by the Phoenicians, 
who introduced tlio worship of Aphrodite 
into Sicily. [Aphrodite?] From this 
temple the goddess bore the surname 
Eryeind , under which name her wor¬ 
ship was introduced at Rome about the 
beginning of the second Punic war.—2. 
The town of this name was on the W. 
slope of tlio mountain. 

ESQUtLlAE. [Roma.] 

ESSUBll (-Gram), a people in Gaul, 
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W. of the Sequana. also written ESSUI 
and SE8SUVII. 

25TEOCLES (’Ereo/eA^), son of Oedipus 
and Iocasta. After liis father’s flight 
from Thebes, he and his brother Poly* 
neices undertook the government of 
Thebes by turns. But, disputes having 
arisen between them, Polyneices fled to 
Adrastus, who then brought about the ex¬ 
pedition of Seven against Thebes. [Adiias- 
tus.] 'When many of the heroes had 
fallen, Etcocles and Polyneices resolved to 
decide the contest by single combat, and 
both the brothers fell. [Antigone.] 

ETEOCLUS (-i; ErcWAoy), a son of 
Iphis, was one of the seven heroes who 
went with Adrastus against Thebes. 

ETESIAE (-arum; En?<ncu, bc. avffio i), 
the Etesian Winds , derived from «><>*, 
‘year,’ signifying any periodical winds , 
but more particularly northerly winds, 
which blew in the Aegaean for 40 days 
from the rising of the dog star. 

ETRURIA, called by the Greeks 
TYRRHENE or TYRSENlA (Tvpp^ia, 
Tvporjyia), a country in central Italy. The 
inhabitants were called by the Romans 
ETRUSCI or TUSCI, by the Greeks 
TYRRHENI or TYRSENI (TvppW, 
TvpoTj^ot), and by themselves RASENA. 
Etruria was bounded on the N. und NW. 
by the Apennines and the river Macra, 
which divided it from Liguria, on the W. 
by the Tyrrhene sea or Mare Inferum, 
on the E. and S. by the river Tiber, 
which separated it from Umbria and 
Latium.—The early history of the popu¬ 
lation of Etruria has given rise to much 
discussion in modern times. In their 
physical form, in their gloomy religion, 
in their customs, especially of burial, and 
in their language they were distinct alike 
from Greeks and Italians. It. is admitted 
on all hands that the people known to 
the Romans under the name of Etruscans 
were not the original inhabitants of the 
country, but a mixed race. The most 
ancient inhabitants appear to have been 
Ligurians in the N. and Siculi in the S., 
both of whom were subsequently expelled 
from the country by the Umbrians. So 
far most accounts agree; but from this 
point there is great difference of opinion. 
The ancients generally stated that a colony 
of Lydians, led by Tvrsenus, son of the 
king of Lydia, settled in the country, to 
which they gave the name of their leader. 
On the other hand, many have supposed 
that the Etrusci arrived by land, ana that 
they came down from Raetia, where we 
are told that the Etruscan language was 
spoken in historical times. It is by no 


means impossible that this invading ra< f 
of barbarous Rasena from the north found 
a people of mixed Greek and Lydian 
(Tyrrheno-Pelasginn) origin in possession 
of Etruria, won by them from the Um¬ 
brians, and that the Etruscan nation was 
formed by the union of the conquering 
Rasena with this more civilised race. If 
so, the Rasena were numerically strong 
enough to preserve their language, while 
the art and to some extent the religion of 
the Lydian and Greek element were 
adopted. A likeness has been traced 
between the character of the tombs in 
Etruria and in Lydia. The language of 
a people ib the only means by which we 
can pronounce with certainty respecting 
their origin. On this point, however, 
there is the greatest difference of opinion. 
Some maintain the language to be Italian; 
others hold that it is Turanian or Finnish. 
But whatever may have been tlie origin 
of the Etruscans, we know that they were 
a very powerful nation when Rome was 
still in its infancy, and that they had at 
an early period extended their dominion 
over the greater part of Italy, from the 
Alps and the plains of Lombardy on the 
one hand, to Vesuvius and the Gulf of 
Sorrento on the other. Tlieso dominions 
may be divided into three great districts: 
Circumpadane Etruria in tlie N., Etruria 
Proper in the centre, and Campanian 
Etruria in the S. In each of these districts 
there were 12 principal cities or states, 
who formed a confederacy for mutual pro¬ 
tection. Through the attacks of the Gauls 
in the N., and of the Sabines, Samnites, 
and Greeks in tho S., the Etruscans became 
confined within the limits of Etruria Proper, 
and continued long to flourish in this 
country, after they had disappeared from 
the rest of Italy. Of tlie 12 cities 
which formed the confederacy in Etruria 
Proper, there is no certainty except as 
regards Volsinii, Tarquinii, Perusia, Vetu- 
lonia, and Volci. Each state was inde¬ 
pendent of all the others. Tho government 
was a close aristocracy, nnd was strictly 
confined to the Lucumones, who united in 
their own persons the ecclesiastical as well 
as tho civil functions. A meeting of the 
confederacy of the 12 states was held 
annually in the spring, at the temple of 
Voltumna near Volsinii.—The Etruscans 
were a highly civilised people, and from 
them tho Romans borrowed many of their 
religious and political institutions. The 
last three kings of Rome were undoubtedly 
Etruscans, and they loft in the city 
enduring traces of Etruscan power and 
grfeatness. The Etruscans paid the greatest 
attention to religion; ana their religious 
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system was closely interwoven with all 
public and private affairs. The principal 
deities were divided into two classes. The 
highest class were the 4 Shrouded Gods/ 
who did not reveal themselveB to man, and 
to whom all the other gods were subject. 
The second class consisted of the twelve 
great gods, six male and six female, called 
by the Romans Dii Consentes. [Con- 
sentes.] —In architecture, the Etruscans 
were acquainted with the use of the areli 
at an early period, and they employed it in 
constructing the great cloacae at Rome, 

—In their earlier history they were allied 
with the Carthaginians, with whose aid they 
occupied and retained Corsica: and, as 
might bo expected, they were at enmity 
with the Syracusans, who defeated them in 
474 at Cyme, and who sought by incursions 
on the coasts of Etruria to repress the 
Tuscan pirates. Later the history of 
Etruria is a struggle against the rising 
power of Rome, to which it was finally 
compelled to yield. After the capture of 
Veii by the dictator Camillus, b.c. 396, the 
Romans obtained possession of the E. part 
of Etruria; and the Ciminian forest, 
instead of the Tiber, now became the 
boundary of the two people. The defeat 
of the Etruscans by Q. Fabius Maximus, 
in 310, was a great blow to their power. 
They still endeavoured to maintain their 
independence with the assistance of the 
Samnites and the Gauls; but after their 
decisive defeat by Cornelius Dolabella in 
283, they became the subjects of Romo. 

EUBOEA (-ae; Ei/0ota), the largest 
island of the Aegaean sea, lying along the 
coasts of Attica, Boeotia, and the S. part 
of Thessaly, from which countries it is 
separated by the Euboean Bea, called the 
Euripus in its narrowest part. Euboea is 
about 90 miles in length; its extreme 
breadth is 30 miles, but in the narrowest 
part it is only four miles across. Through¬ 
out the length of the island runs a lofty 
range of mountains (a prolongation of 
Mount Othrys), which rise in one part as 
high as 7266 feet above the sea. It has a 
dangerous rocky shore towards the Aegaean, 
but good harbours, such as Chalcis and 
Eretria on its western coast. The centre 
of the island was inhabited chiefly by 
Ionians. At what time the Ionians came 
there it is impossible to say; but there 
was probably at an early date an amalga¬ 
mation of these Greek immigrants with 
the oarlier inhabitants, the Abantes, who 
were a Thracian people. It was in this 
part of Euboea that the Athenians planted 
the colonies of Chalcis and Eretiua, 
which were the two most important cities 
in the island. After the Persian wars 


Euboea became subject to the Athenians, 
who attached much importance to its posses* 
sion; and Pericles made great exertions 
to subdue it when it revolted in b.c. 446. 
For its wars in 360 see Callias. Under 
the Romans Euboea formed part of the 
province of Achaia. 

EUBtJLUS (-i; Eu/3ovAos), an Athenian 
orator, and one of the most formidable 
opponents of Demosthenes. Aeschines 
was his secretary in the earlier part of his 
life. 

EUCLlDES (-is; EukA«i'6t}s). 1. The cele¬ 
brated mathematician lias almost given 
his own name to the science of geometry 
in every country in which his writings are 
studied; but we know next to nothing of 
his private history. The place of his birth 
is uncertain. He lived at Alexandria in 
the time of the first Ptolemy, b.c. 323-283, 
and was the founder of the Alexandrian 
mathematical school. He was of the 
Platonic sect, and well read in its doc¬ 
trines. It was his answer to Ptolemy, who 
asked if geometry could not be made easier, 
that there was no royal road. Of the works 
which are still extant, the most noted is 
Sroixfia, the Elements .— 2. Of Megara, one 
of the chief of the disciples of Socrates, on 
the death of liis master (b.c. 399), took 
refuge in Megara, and there established a 
school which was called the 4 Megaric.’—3. 
The Arnhon Eucleides was Arch. Eponymus 
in b.c. 403 (01. 94, 2), which is an important 
epoch both as marking the restored con¬ 
stitution after the fall of the Thirty, and 
also the adoption of the full Ionic alphabet 
of 24 letters instead of the old Attic 
alphabet. Thenceforth the laws and all 
state acts were to be written in the full 
Ionic alphabet. 

EUDAMlDAS(-ae; Evia/u,t6a?). 1. King 
of Sparta, reigned from b.c. 330 to about 
300. He was the younger son of Arclii- 
damus III., and succeeded his brother 
Agis III.—2. King of Sparta, was son of 
Archidamus IV., whom he succeeded, and 
father of Agis IV. 

EUDEMUS (-i; Evfi^ov). Of Rhodes, 
a Peripatetic philosopher, and one of the 
most important of Aristotle's disciples. 
He edited many of Aristotle’s writings; 
and one of them even bears the name of 
Eudemus — namely, the ’UdiKd Ev8^/x«ca, 
which work was in all probability a 
recension of Aristotle’s lectures edited by 
Eudemus. 

EUDOXUS (-i; BvSo$o S ). Of Cnidus, 
son of Aeschines, a celebrated astronomer, 
geometer, physician, and legislator, lived 
about b.c. 360. He was a pupil of Archytas 
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and Plato, and also went to Egypt, where 
he studied some time, and returned to 
Athens. He wrote various works on 
astronomy and geometry, which are lost; 
but the substance of his 4>aiv6ixtva is pre¬ 
served by Aratus, who turned into verse 
the prose work by Eudoxus with that title. 

EUGXNEIj a people who formerly 
inhabited Yenetia on the Adriatic sea, and 
were driven towards the Alps and the Lacus 
Benacus by the Heneti or Veneti. They 
possessed numerous flocks of sheep, the 
wool of whicli was celebrated. 

EUHEmERUS (-i; Evwupoc), probably a 
native of Messene in Sicily, lived at the 
court of Cassandor in Macedonia, about 
b.c. 816. Cassander furnished him with 
the means to undertake a voyage of dis¬ 
covery. After his return he wrote a work 
entitled 'Lpa , Avaypa<j>ij i or a Sacred 
History , in nine books. He gave this 
title to bis work because he pretended 
to have derived his information from 
f Avaypa<f>ai\ or inscriptions in temples, which 
he had discovered in his travels. The 
object of his book was to show that all the 
myths were representations of real his¬ 
torical events, e.g ., that Zeus was a king of 
Crete, who had made great conquests, after 
dethroning a former king of Crete named 
Cronus. This method of rationalising 
anoient myths (generally a false explana¬ 
tion) was followed in later times, and called 
Euhomerism. 

EUMAEUS (-i; Evjtcuos), the faithful 
swineherd of Odysseus, had been carried 
away from his father’s house by Phoenician 
sailors, who sold him to Laertes, the father 
of Odysseus. 

EUMELUS (-i; Evm^Ao?), son of Admetus 
and Alcestis, went with eloven ships from 
Pherae to Troy. His wife was Iphthima, 
daughter of Icarius (17. ii. 711, xxiii. 375, 
636; Od. iv. 798; Strab. p. 43G). 

EUMfiNES (-is; Ev/***^). 1. Of Cardia, 
served as private secretary to Philip and 
Alexander, whom he accompanied through¬ 
out his expedition in Asia. After the 
death of Alexander (b.c. 323), Eumenes 
obtained the government of Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus. When Perdiccas 
marched into Egypt against Ptolemy, he 
committed to Eumenes the conduct of the 
war against Antipater and Craterus in Asia 
Minor. Eumenes met with great success ; 
he defeated Neoptolemus, who had revolted 
from Perdiccas; and subsequently he again 
defeated the combined armies of Craterus 
and Neoptolemus. After the death of 
Perdiccas, Antigonus employed the whole 
force of the Macedonian army to crush 


Eumenes. The struggle was carried on for 
some years (320-316). Eumenes main¬ 
tained his ground against superior forces 
till he was surrendered by the Argyraspids 
to Antigonus, by whom he was put to death, 
316.—2. I., King of Pergamum, reigned 
B.c. 263-241; and was the successor of his 
uncle, Philetaerus.— 3. II., King of Per¬ 
gamum, reigned b.c. 197-159; and was the 
son and successor of Attalua I. He sup¬ 
ported the Romans in their war against 
Antioclius; and after the conquest of 
Antiochus (190) he received from the senate 
Mysia, Lydia, both Phrygias andLycaonia, 
as well as Lysimachia, and the Thracian 
Chersonese. For the splendour of his 
capital see Pergamum. 

EUMENlDES. [Erinyes.] 

EUMOLPUS (-i; EupoArros)) that is 1 the 
good singer,’ a Thracian bard, usually 
represented as a son of Poseidon and 
Chione, the daughter of Boreas. As soon 
as he was bom, lie was thrown into the sea 
by his mother, who was anxious to conceal 
her shame, but was preserved by his father 
Poseidon, who had him educated in 
Ethiopia by his daughter Benthesicyma, 
whose daughter he married. From 
Ethiopia he went with his son Ismarus 
to the Thracian kingTegyrius, who gave his 
daughter in marriage to Ismarus. Thence 
he came to Eleusis in Attica, where he 
formed a friendship with the Eleusinians. 
After the death of his son Ismarus, he 
returned to Thrace at the request of 
Tegyrius. The Eleusinians, who were 
involved in a war with Athens, called 
Eumolpus to their assistance. Eumolpus 
came with a numerous band of Thracians, 
but he was slain by Erechtheus. Eumolpus 
was regarded as the founder of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, and as the first priest of 
Demeter and Dionysus. He was succeeded 
in the priestly office by his son Cervx 
(who was, according to some accounts, tne 
son of Hermes), and his family, the 
Eumolpidae , continued till the latest 
times, the priests of Demeter at Eleusis. 

EUNETJS (Euitjos or Eureus), a son of 
Jason and Hypsipyle in Lemnos, supplied 
the Greeks with wine during their war 
against Troy. [Hypsipyle.] 

EUNOmIA. [Horae.] 

EUNUS (-i), a native of Apamea in 
Syria, was the leader of the Sicilian slaves 
in the Servile war, 134-132. When the 
insurrection was put down by Rutilius in 
132, Eunus was captured and condemned 
to death, but died in prison. 

EUPALIUM (*i.; EvnuAioy), a town of 
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the Locri Ozolae. NW, of Anticyra. Its 
harbour was Erythae. 

EUPAtOR. [Antiochub, Mithri- 

DATEB.] 

EUPHEMUS (-i; E ^wov), Bon of 
Poseidon, and ancestor of Battus, the 
founder of Cyrene. He was one of the 
Calydonian hunters, and helmsman of the 
Argo. 

EUPHORBUS (-i; Eu<f>op/3oc), son of 
Pantlious, one of the bravest of the 
Trojans, was slain by Menelaus, who 
dedicated the shield of Euphorbus in the 
temple of Hera, near Mycenae. Pytha¬ 
goras asserted that he had once been the 
Trojan Euphorbus, and in proof of his 
assertion took down at first sight the shield 
of Euphorbus from the temple of Hera 
(clipeo Trojana refixo tempora testatus, 
Hor. Od. i. 28,11). 

EUPHORlON (-onis ; Et/<£opiW). 1. 
Father of Aeschylus.— 2. Son of Aeschy¬ 
lus, who brought out four plays of his 
father, not produced on the stage in the 
lifetime of their author. Each won the 
first prize. He also wrote plays himself. 
—3. Of Chalcis in Euboea, grammarian 
and poet. He became the librarian of 
Antiochus the Great, 221. 

EUPHRANOR (-onis; Evfodvwp), a dis¬ 
tinguished sculptor and painter, was a 
native of the Corinthian isthmus, but 
worked at Athens about b.c. 636. His 
most celebrated statues were the Apollo 
Patroos and the Paris. His beet paintings 
were preserved in a porch in the Cerameicus 
at Athens. 

EUPHRATES (-is ; Eu^pdrrjil El Frat) t 
a great river of W. Asia, forming the 
boundary of Upper and Lower Asia, 
consists, in its upper course, of two 
branches, both of which rise in the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia. The N. branch [Kara- 
which is the true Euphrates, rises in 
the mountain above Erzeroum , flows W. 
and SW. till it breaks through the chain of 
the Anti-Taurus, and, after receiving the 
S. branch, the Arsanias ( Mourad-Chai ), 
it breaks through the main chain of the 
Taurus between Melitene and Samosata, 
and then flows in a general S. o? SE. 
direction, till after passing through the 
plain of Babylonia, it joins the Tigris about 
60 miles above the JPersian gulf, having 
already had its waters much diminished by 
numerous canals, which irrigated the 
country in ancient times, but the neglect 
of which at present has converted much of 
the once fertile district watered by the 
Euphrates, into a marshy desert. The 
ivliele length of the Euphrates is between 


500 and 600 miles. Its chief tributary 
besides the Arsanias, was the Cbaboras. 

EUPHROsSNE. [Charis.] 

EUPOlIS (-is; E5»roAis), son of Sosi- 
polis, an Athenian poet of the Old Comedy, 
and one of the three who are distinguished 
by Horace, in his well-know n line, * Eupolis, 
atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poetae,' 
above all the others ‘ quorum comoedia 
prisca virorum est.’ He w'as bom 
about b.c. 446, and is said to have ex¬ 
hibited his first drama in his seventeenth 
year, 429, two years before Aristophanes. 
The date of his death is probably 411. A 
close relation 'Subsisted between Eupolis 
and Aristophanes, not only as rivals, but 
as imitators of each other. Cratinus 
attacked Aristophanes for borrowing from 
Eupolis, and Eupolis in his Ban-ral made 
the same charge, especially with reference 
to the Knights. On the other hand, 
Aristophanes, in the second (or third) 
edition of the Clouds , retorts upon 
Eupolis the charge of imitating the Knights 
in his Maricas. 

EURiPlDES (-is; EvptniS^). 1. The 
third great Attic tragedian, was the son of 
Mnesarchus and Clito, and is said to have 
been born at Salamis, B.c. 480, on the very 
day that the Greeks defeated the Persians 
off that island, whither his parents had fled 
from Athens on the invasion of Xerxes. 
Some writers relate that his parents were 
in mean circumstances, and his mother is 
represented by Aristophanes as a herb- 
seller ( Ach . 454, Thesm. 387, Eg. 19, Ban. 
339), but this is a tale unworthy of credit: 
it is contradicted by Pliilochorus ; and we 
know, too, that the poet, when a boy, was 
cup-beaier to a choruB of noble Athenians 
at the Thargelian festival—an office for 
which nobility of blood was requisite—and 
that he was taught rhetoric by Prodicus, 
who was certainly not moderate in his 
terms. In early youth he won prizes in 
the Eleusinian and Tliesean contests, but 
he soon abandoned gymnastic pursuits, and 
studied the art of painting, not, as w*e 
learn, without success. To philosophy 
and literature he devoted himself with much 
energy, studying physics under Anaxagoras 
and rhetoric under Prodicus. Traces of 
the teaching of Anaxagoras have been 
remarked in many passages of his plays. 
The first play which was exhibited in his 
name w as the Peliades t when he was 26 
years of age (b.c. 455). In 441 he gained 
for the first time the first prize, and lie 
continued to exhibit plays until 408, the 
date of the Orestes . Soon after this he 
left Athens and went to Macedonia, to the 
court of Archelaiis, where he died in 406, 
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at the age of 75. Little credit need be 
given to the story that he was torn to 
pieces by the king’s dogs, which, according 
to some, were set upon him through envy by 
two rival poets. There is no good founda¬ 
tion for the cliargo which has been brought 
against him, of hatred to the female sex. 
It is certain that the poet who drew such 
characters as Alcestis was not blind to the 
gentleness and unselfishness of women. 
There is more tendency in Euripides than 
in Sophocles (and still more than in 
Aeschylus), to bring down tragedy into 
the sphere of every-day life; men are 
represented, according to the remark of 
Sophocles quoted with approval by Aris¬ 
totle {Poet. 25), not as they ought to be, 


awkward and formal character of his pro¬ 
logues; and the frequent introduction of 
maxims, and of philosophical disquisitions. 
—2. The youngest of the three sons of the 
above. After the death of his father he 
brought out three of his plays at the great 
Dionysia, viz. the Alcmaeon (no longer 
extant), the Iphigenia at Aulis , and the 
Bacchar. 

EURIPUS (-i; liupirro?), any part of the 
sea where the ebb and flow of the tide were 
remarkably violent, is the name especially 
of the narrow strait which separates 
Euboea from Boeotia. At Clialcis there 
was a bridge over the Euripus, uniting 
Euboea_with the mainland. 

EUROPA (-ae ; EvpwTnj), according to the 



but as they arc ; under the names of the 
ancient heroes the characters of his own 
time are set before us ; it is not Medea, or 
Ipliigenia, or Alcestis that is speaking, but 
abstractedly a mother, a daughter, or a 
wife. All this, indeed, gave a fuller scope 
for those scenes of tenderness and pathos 
in which Euripides especially excelled. 
Hence Aristotle {Poet. 13) calls Euripides 
‘ the most tragic of poets,’ because he 
neglected no means of appealing to the 
feelings of the audience—not even the 
misery of appearance, such as that of 
Telephus—and therefore most worked upon 
pity, which is the office of Tragedy. The 
most serious defects in his tragedies, 
artistically speaking, are: his constant 
employment of the ‘ Deus ex machina; ’ 
the disconnexion of his choral odes from 
the subject of the play; the extremely 


Iliad, a daughter of Phoenix, but accord¬ 
ing to the common tradition a daughter of 
the Phoenician king Agenor. Zeus in the 
form of a bull came to the spot where 
Europa and her maidens were sporting on 
the sea-shore. Europa ventured to mount 
his back ; whereupon Zeus rushed into the 
sea, and swam with her in safety to Crete. 
Here she became by Zeus the mother of 
Minos, Rhadamantlius, and Sarpedon. 
She afterwards married Asterion, king of 
Crete. 

EUROPA (-ae; EupwTnj), one of the 
three divisions of the ancient world. The 
name is not found in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and first occurs in the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo , but even there it does not indicates 
the continent, but simply the mainland of 
Hellas proper, in opposition to Pelopon¬ 
nesus and the neighbouring islands. 
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Aeschylus and Herodotus are the earliest! 
writers who use it in the sense of one of 
the divisions of the world. The boundaries 
of Europe on the E. differed at various 
periods. In earlier times the river Phasis 
was usually supposed to be its boundary, 
and sometimes even the Araxes and the 
Caspian sea; but at a later period the 
river Tanais and the Palus Maeotis were 
usually regarded as the boundaries between 
Asia and Europe. 

EUROPUS. [Titaresius.] 

EUROTAS (-oe ; Evpuras), the chief river 
in Laconia, but not navigable, rises in 
Mount Boreum in Arcadia, then disappears 
under the earth, rises again near Sciritis, 
and flows southwards, passing Sparta on 
the E., through a narrow and fruitful 
valley, into the Laconian gulf. 

EURYALUS (-i; EupvaAos). 1. Son of 
Mecisteus, one of the Argonauts and of 
the Epigoni, accompanied Diomedes to 
Troy—2. [Nisus.] 

EURYbATES (ECpu/3aT7, 5 ), the herald of 
Odysseus. 

EURYbATUS (-i J Evpv Paros) t an 
Ephesian, whom Croesus sent with a large 
sum of money to the Peloponnesus to hire 
mercenaries for him in his war with Cyrus. 
He, however, betrayed the whole matter to 
Cyrus. In consequence of this treachery, 
his name passed into a proverb amongst 
the Greeks. 

EURYBlADES. [Tuemistocles.] 

EURYCLEA (-ae ; Ei>pv«Aeia). Daughter 
of Ops, was purchased by Laertes and 
brought up Telemachus. When Odysseus 
returned home, she recognised him by a 
scar. 

EURYdIcE (-es; EvpvSUrj). 1 Wife 
of Orpheus. [Orpheus.]—2. The name 
of several Illyrian princesses, of whom the 
most notable was the granddaughter of 
Amyntas III. She married Alexander 
Arrhidaeus, the successor of Alexander the 
Great, and was put to death by Olympias, 
u.c. 317. 

EURtLOCHUS (-i ; EipuAoxos). I. 
Companion of Odysseus in his wanderings, 
was the only one that escaped from the 
house of Circe when his friends were 
changed into swine.—2. A Spartan com¬ 
mander, in the Peloponnesian war, b.c. 
426, defeated and slain by Demosthenes at 
Olpae. 

EURYmEDON (-ontis; Evpvp.JSwi'), an 
Athenian general in the Peloponnesian 
war. He was oue of the commanders in 
the expedition to Coreyra, B.c. 4 28, and 


also in the expedition to Sicily, 425. In 
414 he was appointed, in conjunction with 
Demosthenes, to the command of the 
second Syracusan armament, and fell in 
the first of the two sea-fights in the harbour 
of Syracuse. 

EURYM£DON (-ontiB ; Evpvp.«6o>i' ; 
Kapri-Su), a small river in Pamphyha, 
navigable as far up as the city of Aspendus, 
through which it flowed; celebrated for 
the victory which Cimon gained over the 
Persians on its banks, B.c. 469. 

EURYnOME ( Evpw6pT)) 1 daughter of 
Oceanus. When Hephaestus was expelled 
by Hera from Olympus, Eurynome and 
Thetis received him in the sea. 

EURYPON, otherwise called EURY- 
TlON (-ontis; Evpvnw, EvpvnW), grandson 
of Procles, was the third king of that house 
at Sparta, and thenceforward gave it the 
name of Eurypontidae. 

EURYPYLUS (EupujrvAos). 1. Son of 
Euaemon, and king of Ormenion, or Hyria, 
or Cyrene. In the Iliad he is represented 
as having come from Ormenion to Troy 
with forty ships.—2. A son of Poseidon 
and Celaeno, who went to Libya, where he 
ruled in the country afterwards called 
Cyrene, and there became connected with 
the Argonauts.—3. Son of Poseidon and 
Astypalaea, king of Cos, was killed by 
Heracles, who on his return from Troy 
landed in Cos.— 4. Son of Telephus and 
Astyoche, king of Mysia or Cilicia, was in¬ 
duced by the presents which Priam sent 
to his mother or wife, to assist the Trojans 
against the Greeks. Eurypylus killed 
Macliaon, but was himself slnin by 
Neoptolemus. 

EURYsACES (-is; EvpvffdKtjs), son of the 
Telamouian Ajax and Tecmessa, named 
after the ‘ broad shield ’ of his father 
(Soph. Aj. 575). An Athenian tradition 
related that Eurysaces and his brother 
Philaeus had given up to the Athenians 
the island of Salamis, which they had in¬ 
herited from their grandfather, and that 
the two brothers received in return the 
Attic franchise. 

EURYSTHENES (Eup^cVW, and 
PROCLES (lJpo*ATfs), the twin sons of 
Aristodemus. Their father died immedi¬ 
ately after the birth of his children, and 
had not even time to decide which of the 
two should succeed him. The mother 
professed to be unable to name the elder, 
and the Lacedemonians applied to Delphi, 
and were instructed to make them both 
kings, but give the greater honour to the 
elder. The difficulty thus remaining was 
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at last removed at the suggestion of 
Panites, a Messenian, by watching which 
of the children was first washed ana fed by 
the mother; and the first rank was accord¬ 
ingly given to Eurysthenes and retained by 
his descendants. From these two brothers 
the two royal families in Sparta were de¬ 
scended, and were called respectively the 
Eurysthenidae and Proclidae . The former 
was also called the Agidac from Agis, son 
of Eurysthenes; and the latter Eurypon- 
tidae from Eurypon, grandson of Procles. 

EURYSTHEUS. [Heracles.] 

EURYTUS (e upurof). [Heracles.] 

EUTERPE. [Musae.] 

EUTHYDEMUS (-i; Evft»*u*). A 
sophist, was born at Chios, and migrated 
with his brother Dionysodorus to Thurii 
in Italy. Being exiled there, they came to 
Athens, where they resided many years. 

EUTRIpELUS, P. VOLUMNlUS, a 
Roman knight, obtained the surname of 
Eutrapelus (EvrpaireAos), on account of his 
liveliness and wit. He was an intimate 
friend of Antony. 

EUTROpIUS. A Roman historian, 
held the office of a secretary under Con¬ 
stantine the Great, was patronised by 
Julian, whom he accompanied in the 
Persian expedition. He is the author of a 
brief compendium of Roman history, still 
extant, in ten books, from the foundation 
of the city to the accession of Valens, a.d. 
364, to wnom it is inscribed. 

EUXlNUS PONTUS. [Pontus 
Euxinus.] 

EVADNE (-es; EvdS™). 1. Daughter of 
Poseidon and Pitane, who was brought up 
by the Arcadian king Aepytus, and became 
by Apollo the mother of Iamus.—2. 
Daughter of Iphis (hence called Iphias), or 
Philax, and wife of Capaneus. For details 
see Cataneus. 

EVAGORAS (Evayopas), king of Salamis 
in Cyprus. He was sprung from a family 
which claimed descent from Teucer, the 
reputed founder of Salamis; and his an¬ 
cestors appear to have been the hereditary 
rulers of that city under the supremacy of 
Persia. They had, however, been expelled 
by a Phoenician exile, who obtained the 
sovereignty for himself, and transmitted it 
to his descendants. [Cyprus.] Evagoras 
succeeded in recovering his hereditary 
kingdom, and putting the reigning tyrant 
to death, about B.c. 410. He greatly in¬ 
creased the power of Salamis, specially by 
the formation of a powerful fleet. He gave 
a friendly reception to Con on, when the 
latter took refuge at Salamis after the 


defeat of the Athenians at Aegospotami, 
405; and it was at his intercession that the 
king of Persia allowed Conon the support 
of the Phoenician fleet at the time of the 
battle of Cnidus (394): hence he was a 
main cause of the Athenian success. 
But his growing power excited the jealousy 
of the Persian court, and at length war 
was declared against him by Artaxerxes. 
Evagoras received the assistance of an 
Athenian fleet under Chabrias, and at first 
met with great success; but the fortune of 
war afterwards turned against him, and he 
was glad to conclude a peace with Persia, 
by which he resigned his conquests in 
Cyprus, but was allowed to retain possession 
of Salamis with the title of king. This war 
was brought to a close in 885. Evagoras 
was assassinated in 374, together with his 
eldest son Pnytagcras. 

EVANDER (iiuai'5pos). Son of 
Hermes by an Arcadian nymph, called 
Themis or Nicostrata, and in Roman 
traditions Carmenta or Tiburtis. About 
sixty years before the Trojan war, Evander 
is said to have led a Pelasgian colony from 
Pallantium in Arcadia into Italy, and there 
to have built a town, Pallantium, on the 
Tiber, at the foot of the Palatine Hill, 
which town became part of Rome. Evan¬ 
der taught his neighbours milder laws and 
the arts of peace and of social life, and es- 

ecially the art of writing, with which he 

iraself had been made acquainted by 
Heracles, and music; he waB said also to 
have introduced among them the worship 
of the Lycaean Pan (—Lupercus), of Deme¬ 
ter, Poseidon, and Heracles. The story of 
Arcadian immigrants is probably untrue, 
and it iB likely that the story grew out of 
the resemblance of the Lupercalia to the 
Arcadian festivals of Pan. 

EVENUS (-i; ESirn). 1. Son of Ares 
and Demonico, and father of Marpessa. 
For details see Marpessa. —2. Two elegiac 
poets of Paros. One of these poets, though 
it is uncertain whether the elder or the 
younger, was a contemporary of Socrates, 
whom he is said to have instructed in 
poetry. 

EVENUS (-i; EiVos). 1. Formerly 
Lycormas, rises in Mount Oeta, and flows 
through Aetolia into the sea, W. of An- 
tirrhium.—2. A river of Mysia, flowing 
S. through Aeolis, and falling into the 
Sinus Elai'ticus near Pitane. 

EYERGETES. [Ptolemaeus.] 

EVlTJS. [Dionysus.] 

EXXDlUS (-i; E£a$iot), one of tlio 
Lapi^hae* fought at tlie nuptials of Peiri- 
thoiis. 
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FAbARIS or FARFARUS (Far/a), a 
small river in the Sabine territory between 
Reate and Cures. 

FAbXTUS, L. ROSCIUS, one of 
Caesar’s lieutenants in the Gallic war, and 
praetor in b.c. 49, espoused Pompey’s 
party. He was killed in the battle at 
Mutina, b.c. 43. 

FABATUS, CALPURNlUS, a Roman 
knight, accused in a.d. 64; was grand¬ 
father of Calpumia, wife of the younger 
Pliny, many of whose letters are addressed 
to him. 

FABTA GENS, one of the most ancient 
patrician gentes at Rome, which traced its 
origin to Hercules and the Arcadian Evan- 
der. The Fabii occupy a prominent part 
in history soon after the beginning of the 
republic; and three brothers belonging 
to the gens are said to have been in¬ 
vested with seven successive consulships, 
from b.c. 486 to 479. The house was 
famous for the patriotic courage and tragic 
fate of the 306 Fabii in the battle on the 
Cremera, B.c. 477. [Vibulanub.] For 
the most notable men of these gens, see 
Ambustus, Buteo, Dorso, Labeo, Maxi¬ 
mus, Pictor and Vibulanus. 

FABRATErTA (-ae; Falvattera), a 
town in Latium on the right bank of the 
Trerus, originally Volscian, but colonised 
by the Romans. 

FABRlCll belonged originally to the 
Hemican town of Aletrium.—1. C. FAJBRI- 
CIUS LUSCINUS, was probably the first 
of his family who quitted Aletrium and 
settled at Rome. He, like Cincinnatus 
and Curius, is the representative of the 
purity and honesty of the good old times. 
In his first consulship, b.c. 282, he de¬ 
feated the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Sam- 
nites, gained a rich booty and brought into 
the treasury more than 400 talents. Fab- 
ricius probably served as legate in the 
unfortunate campaign against Pyrrhus in 
280; and at its close he was one of the 
Roman ambassadors sent to Pyrrhus at 
Tarentum to negotiate a ransom or ex¬ 
change of prisoners. Pyrrhus, it is said, 
used every effort to gain Fabricius, but 
Fabricius was proof against all his offers. 
On the renewal of the war in the following 

{ rear (279), FabrieiuB again served as 
egate, and shared in the defeat at the 
battle of Asculum. In 278 Fabricius was 
consul a second time, and had the conduct 
of the war against Pyrrhus. The king was 
anxious for peace; and the generosity with 
which Fabricius sent back to Pyrrhus the 
traitor who had offered to poison him 


afforded an opportunity for opening negotia¬ 
tions, which resulted in the evacuation of 
Italy by Pyrrhus. Fabricius then sub¬ 
dued the allies of the king in the S. of 
Italy. He was censor in 275, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by the severity with 
which he attempted to repress the growing 
taste for luxury. Ancient writers love to 
tell of the frugal way in which Fabricius 
and his contemporary, Curius Dentatus, 
lived on their farms, and how they refused 
the presents which the Samnite ambas¬ 
sadors offered them. Fabricius died as 
poor as he had lived; he left no dowry for 
his daughters, which the senate, however, 
furnished; and in order to pay the greatest 
possible respect to his memory, the state 
buried him within the pomerium, although 
this was forbidden by the Twelve Tables. 
— 2. L. FABRICIUS, curator viarum in 
b.c. 62, built a new bridge of stone, whfbh 
connected the city with the island in the 
Tiber, and which was, after him, called 
pons Fabricius. The name of its author 
is still seen on the remnants of the bridge, 
which now bears the name of Ponte 
Quattro Capi , in allusion to a four-headed 
Janus which stood upon the parapet.— 3. 
Q. FABRICIUS, tribune of the plebs, 67, 
proposed that Cicero Bhould be recalled 
from exile; but this attempt was frustrated 
by P. Clodius. 

FAEStFLAE (-arum; Fiesole ), an 
ancient city of the Etruscans, situated on 
a hill three miles NE. of Florence. When 
the importance of Florentia increased that 
of Faesulae declined. There are still to be 
seen the magnificent remains of the ancient 
walls and also a Roman theatre. 

FALERTl or FALERIUM, a town in 
Etruria, situated on a height near Mount 
Soracte. Its inhabitants were called 
FALISCI, and were regarded by many 
as of the same race as the Aequi, whence 
we find them often called Aequi Falisci. 
Falerii afterwards became one of the 
12 Etruscan cities. After a long 
struggle with Rome, the Faliscans yielded 
to Camillus, b.c. 894. At the close of the 
first Punic war, 241, they revolted. The 
Romans destroyed Falerii and compelled 
the Faliscans to build a new town in the 
plaiu. The ruins of the new city are to be 
seen at Falleri ; while the remains of the 
more ancient one are at Civita Castellana. 

FALERNUS AGER, a district in the 
N. of Campania, extending from the Massic 
hills to the river Vulturaus. It produced 
some of the finest wine in Italy, which was 
reckoned only second to the wine of Setia. 

FALISCI. [Falbbij.] 
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FlLTSCUS. [Grattius.] 

FANNlUS. 1. C., tribune of the plebs, 
p,.c. 187.— 2. L., deserted from the 

Roman army in 84, with L. Magi us, and 
went over to Mithridates, whom they 
persuaded to enter into negotiations with 
Sertorius in Spain. Fannins afterwards 
commanded a detachment of the army of 
Mithridates against Lucullus.—3. 0., con¬ 
sul b.c. 122, author of a speech against 
C. Gracchus, which is praised by Cicero 
{Brut. 26, 99).— 4. C., son of a M. Fannius, 
was present at the taking of Carthage, and 
was an annalist of some repute.— 5. C., one 
of the persons who signed the accusation 
brought against P. Clodins in 61. In 69 
lie was mentioned by L. Vettius as an 
accomplice in the alleged conspiracy against 
Pompey.—6. C., tribune of the plobs, 69, 
opppsed the lex agraria of Caesar. He 
belonged to Pompey’s party, and in 49 went 
as praetor to Sicily.—7. A worthless poet, 
contemporary of Horace. 

FANNlUS CABPlO. [Caepio.] 
FANNlUS QUADRATUS. [Quadra- 

TUS.] 

FANNlUS STRABO. [Strabo.] 
FANUM FORTUNAE {Fa no), a town 
in Umbria at the mouth of the Metaurus, 
with a temple of Fortuna, whence the town 
derived its name. 

FARFARUS. [Fabaris.] 

FAULA or FAUNA. [Bona Dea.] 
FAUNUS, son of Picus, grandson of 
Saturnus, and father of Latin us, was the 
third in tlie series of the kings of the 
Laurentes. So far from being an ancient 
liero honoured as a god, as it was once held, 
he must rather be regarded as an old Italian 
nature-god, whom tradition changed into a 
pre-liistorie king. It is probable that Mars, 
Silvanus and Faunus were kindred Italian 
deities with different provinces, Faunus 
being especially the deity of the rural com¬ 
munity or pagus. Hence his guardianship 
of country life and pursuits, and of herds. 
It is probable, though not certain, that the 
name Luperous, which belongs to him, 
means ‘ the averter of the wolf ’ (from the 
flocks). Faunus, like other deities of the 
earth, had also prophetic powers, conveyed 
sometimes by mysterious voices from hills 
or woods, sometimes by visions in sleep. The 
true Italian representation of Faunus was 
probably as a man of middle age, bearded, 
and with a ‘ Jupiter’ type of head, wearing 
a goat-skin over the shoulders and bearing 
a staff or club in one hand and a horn in 
the other. Afterwards the idea of several 


FACSTA. 1. CORNELIA, daughter 
of the dictator Sulla, and twin sister of 
Faustus Sulla, was born about b.c. 88. She 
was first married to C. Memmius, and after¬ 
wards to Milo. 

FAUSTINA. 1. ANN I A. GAMBIA, 
commonly distinguished ns Faustina 
Senior , the wife of Antoninus Pius, died 
in the third year of his reign, a.d. 141.— 
2. ANNIA, or Faustina Junior , daughter 
of the elder Faustina, was married to M. 
Aurelius in a.d. 146 or 146, and she died 
in a village on the skirts of Mount Taurus 
in 375. Both the above were infamous for 
their profligacy. 

FAUSTULUS. [Romulus.] 

FAVENTlA (-ae; Faenza ), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina on the Via Aemilia, 
celebrated for its linen manufactories. 

FAVONIUSj the West wind. [ZfiPHY- 

RUS. | 

M. FAVONTUS (-i), an imitator of Cato 
Uticensis, whose character and conduct he 
copied so servilely as to receive the nick¬ 
name of Cato’s ape. On the breaking out 
of the Ci\il war in B.c. 49, he joined 
Pompey, and after the defeat at Pharsalus, 
he accompanied Pompey in his flight. Upon 



A Faun,from an ancient Rem. ((Sori, Gem. Ant. Flor.) 


Pompey’s death he returned to Italy, and 
was pardoned by Caesar. He fought with 
Brutus and Cassius at Philippi in 42, and 
was put to death by Octavianus. 


Fanns represented as Satyrs was borrowed FEBRIS (-is), the goddess, or rather the 
from Greek mythology. averter, of fever. She had three sanctuaries 
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FIMBRIA, C. FLAVIUS 
at Rome, in which amulets were dedicated I FICANA (-ae), one of the Latin towns 


which people had worn during a fever. 

FEBRUUS (-i), an Italian divinity, to 
whom the month of February was sacred, 
for in the latter half of that month general 
purifications and lustrations were cele¬ 
brated. The name is connected with feb- 
ruare (to purify). 

FELIX ANTONlUS, procurator of 
Judaea, in the reigns of Claudius and 
Nero, was a brother of the freedman Pallas, 
and was himself a freedman of the emperor 
Claudius. He was recalled in 62, and 
succeeded by Porcius Festus; and the Jews 
having lodged accusations against him at 
Rome, he was saved from punishment only 
by the influence of his brother Pallas. 

FELSINA. [Bononia.] 

FENESTELLA, a historian of the age 
of Augustus, who wrote 22 books of Annals, 
of which only a few fragments remain. 

FENNI (-orum), a people who dwelt in 
the further part of E. Prussia. 

FERENTINA (-ae), a goddess of the 
Latins, at whose sacred spring and grove 
near Alba Longa the meetings of the Latin 
League were held. 

FERENTlNUM (-i). 1 . (Ferento), a 

town of Etruria, S. of Volsinii, the birth¬ 
place of the emperor Otho.—2. (Ferento), 
a town of the Hernici in Latium, SW. of 
Anagnia, colonised by the Romans in the 
second Punic war. 

FERENTUM. [Forentum.] 

FERETRlUS. [Jupiter.] 

FERONIAj a goddess of the central 
Italians, probably a goddess of the earth 
and its fruits, especially of com. Her chief 
sanctuaries were at the foot of Mount 
Soracte near Capena, and near Terracina, 
where remains of a temple at a spring, still 
called Ferronia , have been found. i 

FESCENNlUM or FESCENNlA. (-adj. \ 
Fescennlnus), a town of the Falisci in 
Etruria. From this town the Romans are 
said to have derived the Fescennine songs. 

FESTUS, SEXT. POMPEIUS, a Roman 
grammarian, who probably lived in the 
2nd century of our era. His name is 
attached to a dictionary or glossary of 
Latin words and phrases, divided into 20 
books, and commonly called Sexti Pompeii 
Festi de Verborum Signification. It was 
abridged by Festus from the great work 
with the same title by M. Verrius Flaccus, 
a celebrated grammarian in the reign of 
Augustus. 

FESTIUS, PORCIUS, succeeded An- 
toning Felix as procurator of Judaea in a*d. 
62, and died not long after. 


destroyed by Ancus Martius. 

FTcElEA (-ae), a town on the Sabines, 
E. of Fidenae. 

fIdEnae ( -arum; also FIdena), an 
ancient town in the land of the Sabines, 
nearly five miles NE. of Rome, situated on 
a steep hill, between the Tiber and the 
Anio. It frequently revolted and was 
frequently taken by the Romans. Its last 
revolt was in b.c. 438, and in the following 
year it was destroyed by the Romans. 
Subsequently the town was rebuilt; but it 
is spoken of as a poor and decayed place. 

FIDENTlA (-ae), a town in Cisalpine 
Gaul on the Via Aemilia, between Parma 
and Placentia, memorable for the victory 
which Sulla’s generals gained over Carbo, 
b.c. 82. 

FlDlUS. The name DIUS FIDIUS 
betokened the GENIUS JOVIS—that is, 
the god of right and faith upon earth, 
who guarded faith for men in their own 
families and communities, as Jupiter did 
for the gods. Dins Fidius was identical 
with the Sabine demigod Semo Sancus. 
Sancus again was identical with tho Italian 
Hercules, who watched over the rights and 
the faith of the homestead and family. 
Hence we find the names Semo Sancus and 
Dius Fidius combined together, and hence 
also the oaths me Dius Fidius (juvet) and 
me Hercules juvet are equivalent. There 
was a temple of Dius Fidius on the Quirinal, 
and his festival was on June 6th. 

FlGELUS, P. NIGIDlUS, a Pytha¬ 
gorean philosopher and astrologer, who 
lived about b.c. 60. He also took part in 
politics; was one of the senators selected 
by Cicero to take down evidence with regard 
to Catiline’s conspiracy, b.c. 63 ; was 
praetor, 69; took an active part in the 
Civil war on the side of Pompey; and died 
in exile, 44. 

FIMBRTA, C. FLAVIUS. 1. Consul 
b.c. 104, subsequently accused of extortion 
in his province, but acquitted.—2. Probably 
son of the preceding, was one of the most 
violent partisans of Marius and China dur¬ 
ing the civil war with Sulla. In b.c, 86 
he was sent to Asia as legate of Valerius 
Flaccus, and took advantage of the unpopu¬ 
larity of his commander with the soldiers 
to excite a mutiny against him. Flacous 
was killed at Chalcedon, and was succeeded 
in the command by Fimbria, who earned on 
the war with success against the generals of 
Mithridates. In 84 Sulla marched against 
Fimbria, who was deserted by his troops, 
and put an end to his life. 
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FLAMININUS, QUINTIUS 
FIRMANUS, TARUTlUS, a mathe- FLACCUS, VALERIUS. 1. L. # curute 


matioian and astrologer, contemporary with 
M. Varro and Cicero. 

FIRMUM (-i; Fermo ), a town in Pice- 
num, three miles from the coast, and S. of 
the river Tinna. On the coast was its 
strongly fortified harbour, CASTELLUM 
FIRMANUM or FIRMANORUM (.Porto 
di Fermo). 

FLACCUS, FULVlUS. 1. M., consul 
with App. Claudius Caudex, b.c. 264, in 
which year the first Punic war broke out.— 
2. Q., son of No. 1, consul 287, fought against 
the Ligurians in Italy. In 224 he was consul 
a second time, and conquered the Gauls and 
Insubrians in the N. of Italy. In 218 he 
was consul for the third time, and carried 
on the war in Campania against the Cartha- 

f inians. He and his colleague, Ap. Claudius 
richer, took Hanno’s camp by storm, and 
then laid siege to Capua, which they took 
in the following year (212). In 209 he was 
consul for the fourth time, and continued 
the war against the Carthaginians in the S. 
of Italy.—3. CN., brother of No. 2, was 
praetor 212, and had Apulia for his province: 
he was defeated by Hannibal near Her- 
donea. In consequence of his cowardice in 
this battle he was accused before the people, 
and went into exile before the trial.—4. Q., 
son of No. 2, was praetor 112, and carried 
on war in Spain against the Celtiberians, 
whom he defeated in several battles. He 
was consul 179 with hiB brother, L. Manlius 
Acidicus Fulvianus, who had been adopted 
by Manlius Acidinus. In his consulship he 
defeated the Ligurians.—5. M., nephew of 
No. 4, and a friend of the Gracchi, was 
consul 126, when he subdued the Transal¬ 
pine Ligurians. He was one of the triumvirs 
for carrying into execution the agrarian law 
of Tib. Gracchus, and was slain together 
with C. Gracchus in 121.—6. Q., praetor in 
Sardinia, 187, and consul 180.—7. SER., 
consul 136, subdued the Vardaeans in 
Illyricum. 

FLACCUS, HOBATiUS. [Horatius.] 

FLACCUS, HOBDEONlUS, consular 
legate of Upper Germany at Nero’s death, 
a.d. 68. He was secretly attached to the 
cause of Vespasian, for which reason he 
made no effectual attempt to put down the 
insurrection of Civilis [Civilis] . His 
troops, who were in favour of Vitellius, 
compelled him to give up the command to 
Vocula, and put him to death. 

FLACCUS, C. NORBlNUS, a general 
of Octavi&n and Antony in the campaign 
against Brutus and Cassius, B.c. 42. He 
was consul in 88. 

FLACCUS PERSlUS. [Pebbiub.] 


aedile b.c. 201, praetor 200, and consul 195 
with M. Porcius Cato. In his consulship, 
and in the following year, he carried on war, 
with great success, against the Gauls in the 
N. of Italy. In 184 he was the colleague 
of M. Cato in the censorship, and in the 
same year was made princeps senatus. He 
died 180.—2. L., consul 181, with P. 
Licinius Crassus.— 3. L., consul 100 with 
C. Marius, when he took an active part in 
putting down the insurrection of Satuminus. 
In 97 he was censor with M. Antonius, the 
orator. In 86 he was chosen consul in place 
of Marius, who had died in his seventh 
consulship, and was sent by Cinna into 
Asia to oppose Sulla, and to oring the war 
against Mithridates to a close. The avarice 
and severity of Flaccus made him unpopular 
with the soldiers, who at length rose in 
mutiny at the instigation of Fimbria, and 
Flaccus was put to death. (Fimbria.] — 
4. L., praetor 63, and afterwards propraetor 
in Asia, where lie was succeeded by Q. 
Cicero. In 69 he was accused by D. Laelius 
of extortion in Asia; but, although un¬ 
doubtedly guilty, he was defended by Cicero 
(in the oration pro Flacco , which is still 
extant) and Q. Hortensius, and was ac¬ 
quitted.—6. C., a poet, was a native of 
Padua, and lived in the time of Vespasian. 
He is the author of the Argonautica , an 
unfinished heroic poem in eight books, on 
the Argonautic expedition, in which he 
follows Apollonius Rhodius. 

FLACCUS, VERRlUS, a freedman by 
birth, and a distinguished grammarian, in 
the reign of Augustus. He was renowned 
for his success as a teacher, and Augustus 
made him tutor of his grandsons, Caius 
and Lucius Caesar. He died at an ad¬ 
vanced age, in the reign of Tiberius. At 
Praeneste was a statue of Verrius Flaccus, 
on which were set up marble tablets, in¬ 
scribed with the Fasti Verriani. These 
Fasti were a calendar of the days and 
vacations of public business, religious 
festivals, triumphs, &c. They supplied 
Ovid with the framework of his Fasti. 
But the great work of Verrius was his 
lexicon, entitled De Verborum Significa - 
tione, which was abridged by Foetus. 
[Febtus.] 

FLiMlNlttUS, QUINTlUS. 1. T*., 
was consul b.c. 198, and hod the conduct 
of the war against Philip of Macedonia, 
which he brought to a close in 197, by the 
defeat of Philip, at the battle of Cyndfc- 
cephalae in Thessaly ; and peace was 
shortly afterwards concluded with Philip. 
Flamininus continued in Greece for the 
next three years, in order to settle the 
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affairs of the country. At the celebration 
of the Isthmian games at Corinth in 196, 
he caused a herald to proclaim, in the 
name of the Roman senate, the freedom 
and independence of Greece. In 196 he 
made war against Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 
who had refused to give up Argos to the 
Achaean League. Nabis was compelled to 
yield to the terms agreed upon. Flami- 
ninus in 194 returned to Rome, having 
won the affections of the Greeks by 
his conduct. He died about 174. 
—2. L., brother of the preceding, was 
curule aedile 200, praetor 199, and after¬ 
wards served under his brother as legate 
in the war against Macedonia. He was 
consul in 192, and received Gaul as his 
province. On one occasion ho killed a 
chief of the Boii who had taken refuge in 
his camp, in order to afford amusement to 
a profligate favourito. For this and simi¬ 
lar acts of cruelty he was expelled from 
the senate in 184, by M. Cato, who was 
then censor.—3. T., consul 150, with 
M\ Acilius Balbus.—4. T., consul 123, 
with Q. Metellus Balearicus. 

FLAMlNlUS. 1. C., was tribune of 
the plebs, b.c. 232, in which year, notwith¬ 
standing the violent opposition of the 
senate, lie carried an agrarian law, ordain¬ 
ing that the Acer Gallicus Picenus , which 
had recently been conquered, should be 
distributed among the plebeians. In 223 
he was consul, and defeated the Insubrian 
Gauls. In 220 ho was censor, and executed 
two great w r orks, which bore his name, viz. 
the Circus Flaminius and the Via 
Flaminia. In 217 he w as consul a second 
time, and marched against Hannibal, but 
was defeated and slain at the fatal battle 
of the Trasimene lake, on the 23rd of June. 
—2. C., son of No. 1, was praetor 193, and 
obtained Hispania Citerior as his province, 
where he carried on the war with success ; 
and was consul 185, when he defeated the 
Ligurians. 

FLAVlA GENS, celebrated as the house 
to which the emperor Vespasian belonged. 
FLAVlA DOMITILLA. [Domitilla.] 
FLAVIUS, CN., the son of a freedman, 
became secretary to App. Claudius Caecus, 
and, in consequence of this connexion, 
became curule aedile b.c. 303. He drew up 
and published a list of dies fasti and 
ncfasti , and also an account of legal pro¬ 
cedure. 

FLAVIUS FIMBRIA. [Fimbria.] 
FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. [Josephus.] 
FLAVIUS VOPISCUS. [V opiscus.] 
FLEVUM, a fortress in Germany at 
the mouth of the Amiaia (Vlma). 

C.D. 


FLEVUM, FLEVO. [Rixenus.] 

FLORA (-oe), the Roman goddesr of 
flowers and spring. The resemblance 
between the names Flora and Chloris led 
the later Romans to identify the two dfrini- 
ties. Her temple at Rome was situated 
near the Circus Maximus, and her festival 
was celebrated from the 28th of April till 
the 1st of May. 

FLORENTlA (ae). 1 . {Firenze, 

Florence ), a town in Etruria on the 
Arnus, was a Roman colony, and was 
probably founded by the Romans during 
their wars with the Ligurians. In the time 
of Sulla it was a flourishing municipium, 
but its greatness as a city dates from the 
middle ages. 

FLORUS. 1 . L. JULIUS or AN¬ 
NAEUS, a Roman historian, lived under 
Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote a summary 
of Roman history, divided into two books, 
extending from the foundation of the city 
to the establishment of the empire under 
Augustus. 

FLORUS, GESSlUS, a native of Clazo- 
menae, succeeded Albinus as procurator of 
Judaea, a. i). 64-65. His cruel and oppres¬ 
sive government was the main cause of the 
rebellion of the Jews. 

FLORUS, JULIUS, addressed by 
Horace in two epistles (i. 3, ii. 2), was 
attached to the suite of Claudius Tiberius 
Nero, when ho was despatched by Augustus 
to place Tigranes upon the throne of 
Armenia. He was a writer of satires. 

FOENICULARlUS CAMPUS, a plain 
covered with fennel, near Tarraco ir. 
Spain. 

FONTEIUS, M., propraetor of Narbon- 
nese Gaul, between b.c. 76-73, was 
accused of extortion in his province by 
M. Plaetorius in 69. He was defended by 
Cicero in an oration (pro M. Fonteio ), part 
of which is extant. 

FONTEIUS CAPlTO. [Cai>ito.] 

F0RENTUM or FERENTUM (Foren- 
tanus; Forenza ), a town of Apulia, sur¬ 
rounded by fertile fields and in a low 
situation, according to Horace (arvum 
pingue humilis Forcnti : Od. iii. 4, 16). 
The modem town lies on a hill. 

FORMlAE (-arum ; nr. Mol a di Gaeta ), 
a town in Latium, on the Appia Via, in 
the innermost comer of the beautiful Sinus 
Caietanus ( Gulf of Gaeta). It was a very 
ancient town, founded by the Pelasgic 
Tyrrhenians; and it appears to have been 
one of the head-quarters of the Tyrrhenian 
pirates, whence later poets supposed the 
city of Lamus, inhabited by the Laestry- 
gones, of which Homer speaks, to be the 
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same as Fonniae; and from this Lamus 
the Roman Lamiae claimed to be descended. 
The beauty of the surrounding country 
induced many of the Roman nobles to 
build villas at this spot; of these the best 
known is the Formianum of Cicero, near 
which he was killed. * 

FORNAX, a Roman goddess, who pre¬ 
sided over the oven for drying the corn, 
and whose festival was a thanksgiving for 
the good supply, and was also connected 
with the division of the Curiae. 

FORTUNA (Tu* 1 ?), the goddess of for¬ 
tune, was worshipped both in Greece and 
Italy. But the worship of Tuy*? as a per¬ 
sonal deity was far less distinct in Greece 
than in Italy, where it was of ancient 
native origin. Praeneste and Antium 
were special seats of her worship (‘ O diva 
gratum quae regis Antium,’ Hor. Oil. i. 35). 



Fortuna. (Bronze, in the British Museum ) 

At Praeneste she was worshipped as FOlt- 
TUNA PRIMIGENIA, i.c. as the eldest 
child of the gods, daughter of Jupiter, 
whose power over the world dated from 
the very beginning. Her temple at 
Praeneste was also the seat of an oracle. 
At Rome there were two temples to her, 
the one in the Forum Boarium, and the 
other on the bank of the Tiber. She was 
often known as FORS FORTUNA, which 
signifies Fortune in her aspect of uncer¬ 
tainty. Fortuna is represented holding a 
rudder (to show that she guided the desti-1 


nies of men or states); a cornucopia to show 
that she gave wealth and prosperi ty, and 
with a ball or globe, denoting either the 
revolutions of chance, or the world itself as 
subject to chance. The former of these 
ideas is shown by tlio wheel which some¬ 
times appears (Hor. Oil. iii. 10, 10). 

FORTUNATAE or -ORUM INSOLAE 
(olItwv ixoucapwi' vi\<ro t, i.e. the Islands of tin 
Blessed). The early Greeks, as we lea.ru 
from Homer, placed the Elysian fields, 
into which favoured heroes passed without 
dying, at the extremity of the earth, near 
the river Oceanns. In poems later than 
Homer, an island is clearly spoken of as 
their abode; and though its position was 
of course indefinite, both the poets and 
the geographers who followed them placed 
it beyond the pillars of Hercules. Hence 
when, just after the time of the Marian 
civil wars, certain islands were discovered 
in the Ocean, off the AV. coast of Africa, 
the name of Fortunatae Insulae was 
applied to them. These were probably 
tho Canary lairs. [El\»ium.J 

FORUM. [Roma.j 

FORUM, tho name of several towns in 
various parts of the Roman empire, which 
were originally simply markets, or places 
for the administration of justice. 1. Of 
these the most important were APPll (nr. 
>S\ Donato, Ru.), in Latium, on the Appia 
Via, in the midst of the Pomptine marshes, 
43 miles BE. of Rome, founded by the 
censor Appius Claudius when lie made the 
Appia Via.—2. AURELII, hi Etruria, on 
the Aurelia Via.—3. COltNELll ( Imola ), 
in Gallia Cispadana, on the Aeinilia Via, 
between Bononia and Favcntia, a colony 
founded by Cornelius Sulla.— 4. GAE- 
EORUM (Castel Franco), in Gallia Cisal- 
pina, on the Aeinilia Via, between Mutina 
ami Bononia, memorable for the two 
battles fought between Antonins and the 
consuls T’ansa and Hirtius.— 5 JULll or 
•T ULlUM (Frijns), a Roman colony founded 
by Julius Caesar, n.c. 44, in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, on the river Argenteus and on 
the coast, 600 stadia NE. of Massilia. 
It possessed a good harbour, and was 
the usual station of a part of the Roman 
fleet. It was the birthplace of Agricola. 
—6. JULlUM. Bee Illiturgih.—7. 
LIVll (Forli), in Cisalpine Gaul, in the 
territory of the Boii, on the Aemilia Via, 
SW. of Ravenna. 

FOSI, a people of Germany, the neigh¬ 
bours and allies of the Cherusci, in 
whose fate they shared. [Ciierusci.] 

FOSSA or FOSSAE, a canal. 1. 
CLUILlA or CLUILIAE, a trench about 
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five miles from Borne, said to have been 
the ditch with which the Alban king 
Cluilius protected hia camp, when he 
marched against Rome in the reign of 
Tullus Hostilius— 2. CORBULONIS, a 
canal in the island of the Batavi, con¬ 
necting the Maas and the Rhine, dug by 
command of Corbulo in the reign of 
Claudius.—3. DRUSIANAE or DRUSX- 
NAE, a canal which Drusus caused his 
soldiers to dig in b.c. 11, uniting the 
Rhine with the Yssel. It probably 
began near Arnlicim on the Rhine and 
fell into _ the Yssel near Doesberg.— 
4. MARIANA or MARIANAE, a canal 
dug by command of Marius during his 
war with the Cimbri, in order to open 
the passage of the Rhone from Arelate 
to the Mediterranean, the mouths of the 
river being frequently choked with sand. 

FRANCI, i.e. * the Free men,’ a con¬ 
federacy of German tribes, formed on the 
Lower Rhine in the place of the ancient 
league of the Cherusci, and consisting of 
the Sigambri, the chief tribe, the Chamavi, 
Ampsivarii, Bructeri, Chatti, &c. They 
are first mentioned about a.d. 240. After 
carrying on frequent wars with the Romans, 
they at length settled permanently in 
Gaul, of which they became the rulers 
under Clovis, a.d. 496. 

FRfiGELLAE (-arum ; Ceprano), an 
ancient town of the Volsci commanding 
the passage of the Liris in Latium, con¬ 
quered by the Romans, and colonised 
n.c. 328. It took part with the allies in 
the Social war and was destroyed by 
Opimius. 

FREGENAE, sometimes called FRFj- 
GELLAE ( Torre Maccarcsc ), a town of 
Etruria on the coast between Alsiuin and 
the Tiber. 

FRENTANI, a Samuite people, in¬ 
habiting a well-watered territory on the 
coast of the Adriatic, from the river 
Hagrus on the N. to the river Frento on 
the S., from which they derived their 
name. They submitted to the Romans in 
b.c. 304. 

FRENTO (-unis; For tore), a river in 
Italy forming the boundary between the 
Frentani and Apulia rises in the Apen¬ 
nines and falls into the Adriatic sea. 

FRlSll, a people in the NW. of Ger¬ 
many, inhabited the coast from the E. 
mouth of the Rhine to the Amisia (Ems), 
and on the S. to the Bructeri, comprising 
Friesland , GrQningen , &c. The Frisii 
were on friendly terms with the Romans 
from the first campaign of Drusus till 
a.d. 28, when the oppressions of the 


Roman officers drove them to revolt. In 
the 5th century they joined the Saxons 
and Angli in their invasion of Britain. 

FRONTlNUS, SEX. JULIUS, was 
praetor a.d. 70, and in 75 succeeded 
Cereali#as governor of Britain, where he 
distinguished himself by the conquest of 
the Silures, and maintained the Roman 

E ower unbroken until he was superseded 
y Agricola in 78. In 97 Frontinus was 
nominated curator aquarum. He died 
about 10G. Two of his works are still 
extant:—1. Strategematicon Libri III. 
on the art of war, written as a supple¬ 
ment to a military work which is lost. 
2. De Aquaeductibus Urbis Fomas 
Libri II., which forms a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the history of architecture. 

FRONTO, M. CORNELIUS, was bom 
at Cirta in Numidia, in the reign of 
Domitian, and came to Rome in the reign 
of Hadrian, where he attained great 
celebrity as a pleader and a teacher of 
rhetoric. He was entrusted with the 
education of M. Aurelius and L. Yerus, 
and was raised to the consulship in a.d. 143. 
Letters of liis to Antoninus, Aurelius, 
Verus and othors have been preserved. 

FRUSlNO (-onis; Frosinonc ), a town 
of the Hernici in Latium, in the valley of 
the river Cosas. 

FUCENTIS, FUCENTIA. [Abba, 
No. 4.] 

FUClNUS LACUS ( Lago di Cclano or 
Capistrano a large lake in the centre of 
Italy and in the country of the Marsi, 
about 30 miles in circumference, into 
which all the mountain streams of the 
Apennines flow. As the water of this lake 
frequently inundated the surrounding 
country, the emporor Claudius constructed 
an emissarium, or artificial channel, for 
carrying off the waters of the lake into the 
river Liris. This emissarium is still nearly 
perfect; it is almost three miles in length. 

FUFlUS CALENUS. [Calenus.] 

FULVlA. 1. The mistress of Q. Curius, 
one of Catiline’s conspirators, divulged the 
plot to Cicero. [Catidina.] —2. A daughter 
of M. Fulvius Bambalio of Tusculum, 
thrice married, first to the notorious P. 
Clodius, by whom she had a daughter 
Clodia, afterwards the wife of Octavianus ; 
secondly to C. Scribonius Curio, and thirdly 
to M. Antony, by whom she had two sons. 
She died B.c. 40. 

FULVlA GENS, plebeian, but one of 
the most illustrious Roman gentes. It 
originally came from Tusculum. The 
principal families in the gens are those of 
R 2 
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Centumalus, Flaccus, Nobilior, and 
Paetinus. 

FUNDANIUS. ' 1. C., father of Fun- 
dania, the wife of M. Terentius Varro, is 
one of the speakers in Varro’s dialogue De 
Be Bustica. —2. M., defended Cicero, 
B.c. 65.—3. A writer of comedies praised 
by Horace. 

FUNDI (-orum; Fondi ), a town in 
Latium on the Apnia Via, at the head of 
a narrow bay of the sea running a con¬ 
siderable way into the land, called the 
LACUS FUNDANUS. The surrounding 
country was famed for its wine. 

FURCtLAE CAUDlNAE. [Caudium.] 

FURlA GENS, an ancient patrician 
gens, probably came from Tusculum. The 
most celebrated families of the gens bore 
Hie names of Camillus, Mf.dui*linus, 
Pacilus, and Pirinus. For others of less 
note see Bibactjltts, Crahstpes, Purpurko. 

FUltlAE. [Erinyes.] 

FURINA, an Italian divinity, who had 
a sacred grove at Rome. She had also a 
temple in the neighbourhood of Satricum. 

C. FURNlUS, a friend and correspon¬ 
dent of Cicero, was tribune of the plebs 
b.c. 50; sided with Caesar in the Civil 
war; and after Caesar’s death was a 
staunch adherent of Antony. After the 
battle of Actium, 31, he was reconciled to 
Augustus through the inediation of his 
son, was appointed consul in 29, and was 
prefect of Hither Spain in 21. 

FUSCUS. 1. ARELLlUS, a rhetori¬ 
cian at Rome in the latter years of Augus¬ 
tus, instructed the poet Ovid.—2. AllIS- 
TlUS, a friend of the poet Horace, who 
addressed to him an ode ( Od . i. 22) and 
an epistle (Ep. i. 10).—3. CORNELIUS, 
one of the most active adherents of Vespa¬ 
sian in his contest for the empire, A.D. 69. 
In the reign of Domitian lie was sent against 
the Dacians, by whom lie was defeated. 


G. 

GAbALI, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, 
whose chief town was Andcritum (. Anti - 
rieux). 

GABll (-orum), a town in Latium, on 
the Lacus Gabinus (Lago di Gavi), be¬ 
tween Rome and Praeneste, was in early 
times one of the most powerful Latin cities. 
Tt was taken by Tarquinius Superbus by 
stratagem, It was in ruins in the time of 
Augustus (Gabiis desertior vicus , Hor. 
Ep. i. 11, 7). 

A. GAbInTUS, tribune of the plebs 
B.C’ 66, when he proposed and carried a 


law conferring upon Pompey the com¬ 
mand of the war against the pirates, with 
power to raise an army and a fleet of 600 
ships, and to select his legati and quaestors, 
while he acted as supreme commander 
(practically a dictator) for three years over 
all the Mediterranean and over the coasts 
for fifty miles inland. He was praetor in 
61, and consul in 58 with L. Piso. Both 
consuls supported Clodius in his measures 
against Cicero, which resulted in the banish¬ 
ment of the orator. In 57 Gabinius went 
to Syria as proconsul, and thence inarched 
into Egypt, and restored Ptolemy Auletes 
to the throne. The restoration of Ptolemy 
had been forbidden by a decree of the 
senate, and by the Sibylline books; but 
Gabinius had been promised by the king a 
sum of 10,000 talents. When he returned 
to Rome in 64, he was accused of majestas 
or high treason, and of extortion, specially 
on account of the receipt of 10,000 talents 
from Ptolemy. lie was defended by Cicero, 
who had been persuaded by Pompey to 
undertake the defence. Gabinius was con¬ 
demned on the second charge, and went 
into exile. He was recalled by Caesar in 
49, and in the following year (48) was sent 
into lllyricum by Caesar with some newly 
levied troops to reinforce Q. Comificius. 
Ho died in lllyricum about the end of 48. 

GADES (-Turn; adj. Giidntanus; Cadiz), 
a very ancient town in Hispania Baetica, 
W. of the Pillars of Hercules, founded by 
the Phoenicians, and one of the chief seats 
of their commerce in the W. of Europe, 
was situated on a small island of the same 
name (I. de Leon), separated from the 
mainland by a narrow channel, over which 
a bridge was built. Herodotus says (iv. 8) 
that the island of Erythla was close to 
Gadoira; whence most later writers sup¬ 
posed the island of Gades to be the same 
as the mythical island of Ervtbia, from 
which Heracles carried off the oxen of 
Geryon. After the first Punic war Gades 
came into the hands of the Carthaginian*, 
having previously been merely under their 
hegemony; and in the second Punic war 
it surrendered of its own accord to the 
Romans. Gades gave its name to the 
FRETUM GADITANUM, the straits at 
the entrance of the Mediterranean between 
Europe and Africa (Straits of Gibraltw). 

GAEA or GE (r«ua or r»j), the personifi¬ 
cation of the earth. Homer describes her 
as a divine being, to whom black sheep 
were sacrificed, and who was invoked by 
persons taking oaths; and lie calls her the 
mother of Erechtheus and Tityus. In 
Hesiod she is the first being that sprang 
from Chaos, and gave birth to Uranus and 
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Pontus. By Uranus she became the mother 
of the Titans [Bee Titanes; Uranus] her 
sons. Subsequently Ge became, by Pon¬ 
tus, the mother of Nereus, Thaumas, 
Pliorcys, Ceto, and Eurybia. Ge belonged 
to the deities of the nether world ( Oeoi 
v0<moi), and, as such, she was regarded as 
having oracular power. At Home the 
earth was worshipped under the name of 
TELLUS (which is only a variation of 
Terra). She was regarded by the Romans 
also as one of the gods of the nether world 
(Inferi), and is mentioned in connexion 
with Dis and the Manes. A temple was 
built to her by the consul P. Sempronius 
Sophus, in b.c. 804. Her festival was 
celebrated on the 15th of April, and was 
called Fordicidia or Hordicidia. In art 
Gaea is represented as a matronly figure, 
often with a cornucopia or with fruits about 
her: in some reliefs with little children 
beside her; she either reclines on the 
ground, or is a half-figure emerging from 
beneath. 

GAETULTA (-ae), the interior of N. 
Africa, S. of Mauretania, Numidia, and the 
region bordering on the Syrtes, reaching 
to the Atlantic Ocean on the W., and of 
very indefinite extent towards the E. and 
S. The pure Gaetulians were not an 
Aethiopio ( i.e . negro), but a Libyan race, 
supposed to have been the ancestors of the 
Berbers. 

GAETtJLlCUS. [Lentulus.] 

GAlUS or CAlUS. [Caligula.] 

GAlUS (-i), a celebrated Roman jurist, 
wrote under Antoninus Pius and M. 
Aurelius. One of his works was an ele¬ 
mentary treatise on Roman law, entitled 
Imtitutiones, in four books. 

GALAESUS. [Galesus.] 

G ALANTHIS. [Galintiiias.] 

GALATEA (-ae; rcAa-ma), daughter of 
Nereus and Doris. For details, see Acis. 

gAlAtIa (*ao J raAarta | roAdr^), a 
country of Asia Minor, composed of parts 
of Phrygia and Cappadocia, a.d bounded 
on the W., S., and SE. by those countries, 
and on the NE., N., and NW. by Pontus, 
Paphlagonia, and Bitliynia. It derived 
its name from its inhabitants, who were 
Gauls that had invaded and settled in Asia 
Minor at various periods during the third 
century b.c. First, a portion of the army 
which Brennus led against Greece sepa¬ 
rated from the main body and marched 
into Thrace, and, having pressed forward 
as far as the Bhores of the Propontis, some 
of them crossed the Hellespont on their own 
account, while others, who had reached 


Byzantium, were invited to pass the Bos* 
porus by Nicomedes I., king of Bithynia, 
who required their aid against his brother 
Zipoetus (b.c. 279). They overran all 
Asia Minor within the Taurus until their 
progresswas checked by the arms of the 
kings of*Pergamum. Attalus I. gained a 
complete victory over them (b.c. 230), and 
compelled them to settle down within the 
limits of the country thenceforth called 
Galatia, and also, on account of the mix¬ 
ture of Greeks with the Celtic inhabitants, 
Graeco-Galatia and Gallograeeia. The 
people of Galatia adopted to a great extent 
Greek habits and manners, hut preserved 
their own language, which is spoken of as 
resembling that of the Treviri, and some 
features of their national religion, e.g. their 
assemblies in the sacred oak-grove. They 
retained also their political divisions and 
forms of government. They consisted of 
three great communities or cantons, the 
Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and tlieTectosages, 
each subdivided into four parts, called by 
the Greeks Terpapxicu. At the head of each 
of these twelve Tetrarchies was a chief, or 
Tetrarch. One of the tetrarchs, Deiotabus, 
was rewarded for his services to the Romans 
in the Mithridatic war, by the title of king, 
together with a grant of PontuB and Ar¬ 
menia Minor; but after the death of his 
successor, Amyntas, Galatia was made by 
Augustus a Roman province (b.c. 25), and 
was soon after enlarged by the addition 
of Paphlagonia. Its only important cities 
were, in the SW. Pessinus, the capital of 
the Tolistobogi; in the # centre Ancyra, the 
capital of the TectoBag*es; and in the NE. 
Tavium, the capital of the Trocmi. 

GALBA, SULPlClUS, a patrician 
name. 1. P., consul b.c. 211, defeated by 
Hannibal in his retreat from Rome in that 
year. Galba received Macedonia as his 
province, where he remained as proconsul 
till 204, and carried on the war against 
Philip. In 200, he was consul a second 
time, and again obtained Macedonia as liis 
province. He was one of the ten commis¬ 
sioners sent to Greeco in 196, after the 
defeat of Philip by Flamininus, and was 
one of the ambassadors sent to Antiochus 
in 193.—2. SER., was praetor 151, and 
received Spain as his province. His name 
is infamous on account of his treacherous 
murder of the Lusitanians, with their 
wives and children, who had surrendered 
to him on the promise of receiving grants 
of land. On his return to Rome in 149, 
he was brought to trial. His conduct was 
denounced in the strongest terms by Cato, 
who was then eighty-five years old, but 
he was acquitted. He was consul 144.— 
9. SER., great-grandfather of the emperor 
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Galba^ served under Caesar in the Gallic 
war, and was praetor in 64. After Caesar’s 
death he served against Antony in the 
war of Mutina.— 4. C., father of the em¬ 
peror Galba, was consul in a.d. 22. 

GALBA, SER. SULPlClUS, Roman 
emperor, from June, a.d. G8, to January, 
a.d. 69. He was born near Terracina, on 
the 24tli of December, b.c. 3; was praetor 
a.d. 20, and consul 33. After his consul¬ 
ship he had the government of Gaul, 39, 
where he carried on a successful war 
against the Germans, and restored dis¬ 
cipline among the troops. In 61 Nero 
gave him the government of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, where he remained for 
eight years. After the death of Nero, 
Galba proceeded to Rome, where he was 
acknowledged as emperor. But his 
severity and avarice made him unpopular, 
and Otlio formed a conspiracy among the 
soldiers. Galba was murdered, and Otho 
was proclaimed emperor. 

GALENUS, CLAUDIUS, commonly 
called GALEN, the celebrated physician, 
was born at Pergamum in a.d, 130. He at 
first studied medicine in his native city, 
but after his father’s death he studied at 
Smyrna, Corinth, and Alexandria. In 164 
he went to Rome for the first time. Hence¬ 
forth he practised either at Pergamum or 
at Rome, where he attended M. Aurelius 
and Yerus. Galen wrote a great number 
of works on medical subjects, which have 
exercised the greatest influence on medical 
science. 

GALEPSUS (-i; raArj^os), a town in 
Macedonia, on the Toronaic Gulf. 
GAlErIUS MAXIMIANUS. [Maxi- 

MIANUS.] 

GALESUS or CALAESUS ( Galeso ), a 
river in the S. of Italy, flows into the gulf 
of Tarentum through the meadows where 
sheep famous for their wqol were pastured 
(dulcepellitis ovibus Galaesiflumen , Hor. 
Od. ii. 6, 10). 

GALEUS (-i; TaAeos) — that is ‘the 
lizard ’—son of Apollo and Themisto, the 
daughter of the Hyperborean king Zabius. 
In pursuance of an oracle of the Dodonean 
Zeus, Galeus emigrated to Sicily, where he 
built a sanctuary to his father Apollo. 
The GAL£5TAE, a family of Sicilian 
soothsayers, derived their origin from him. 
The principal seat of the Galeotae was in 
the town of Hybla, which was hence called 
GALEOTIS or GALEaTIS. The lizard 
was a sacred animal of Apollo, and it is 
probable that the whole story denotes an 
early establishment of the worship of 
Apollo in Sioily. 


GALGACUS or CALGACUS, the chief 
of the Caledonian tribes who fought with 
the Romans at the Mons GraApius. 

GALlLAEA (raAiAaia), the N.-most of 
the three divisions of Palestine W. of the 
Jordan. It lay between the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean on the E. and W., and 
the mountains of Hermon and Carmel on 
the N. and S. [Palaestina.] 

GALINTHIAS (-ISdos), or GlLANTHIS 
(-Tdis), daughter of Proetus of Thebes and 
a friend of Alcmene. When Alcmene was 
on the point of giving birth to Heracles, 
and the Moerae and Ilithyiae, at the re¬ 
quest of Hera, were endeavouring to delay 
the birth, Galinthias suddenly rushed in 
with the false report that Alcmene had 
given birth to a son. The hostile goddesses 
were so surprised at this information that 
they withdrew their hands. Thus the 
charm was broken, and Alcmene was 
enabled to give birth to Heracles. The 
goddesses avenged the deception practised 
upon them by changing Galinthias into a 
weasel or a cat (yaArj). Hecate, however, 
took pity upon her, and made her her 
attendant, and Heracles afterwards erected 
a sanctuary to her. 

GALLAEClA (-ae), the country of the 
GALLAECI (KaAAaiW), in the N.of Spain, 
between the Astures and the Durius, was 
in earlier times included in Lusitania. 
They were defeated by D. BrutuB, consul 
b.c. 138, who obtained in consequence the 
surname of Gallaecus. 

GALLlA (-ae ; y KeA too?, raAana), was 
used before the time of Julius Caesar to 
indicate all the land inhabited by the 
Galli or Celtae, and consequently included 
not only the later Gaul and the N. of 
Italy, but a part of Spain, the greater part 
of Germany, the British isles, and other 
countries. The early history of the Celtic 
race, and their various settlements in 
different parts of Europe, are related under 
Celtae. — 1 . GALLlA, also called GALLlA 
TRANSALPINA or GALLlA ULTERIOR 
to distinguish it from Gallia Cisalpina or 
the N. of Italy. GALLlA BRACCATA 
and GALLlA COMATA are also used in 
contradistinction to Gallia Togata or the 
N. of Italy, but these names are not iden¬ 
tical with the whole of Gallia Transalpina. 
Gallia Braccata was the part of the 
country first subdued by the Romans, the 
later Provincia, and was so-called because 
the inhabitants wore braccae or trowsers. 
Gallia Comata was the remainder of the 
country, excluding Gallia Braccata, and 
derived its name from the inhabitants 
wearing their hair long. The Homans 
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were acquainted with only a small portion 
of Transalpine Gaul till the time of Caesar. 
In the time of Augustus it was bounded on 
the S. by the Pyrenees and the Medi¬ 
terranean; on the E. by tho river Varus 
and the Alps, which separated it from 
Italy, and by tho river Rhine, which 
separated it from Germany; on the N. by the 
German Ocean and the English Channel ; 
and on tho W. by the Atlantic: thus 
including not only the whole of France and 
Belgium, but a part of Holland, a great 
part of Switzerland, and all the provinces 
of Germany W.of the Rhine. The Greeks, 
at a very early period, became acquainted 
with the S. coast of Gaul, where they 
founded, in b.c. GOO, the important town of 
MAssilja, which in its turn founded several 
colonies, and exercised a land of supremacy 
over the neighbouring districts. The 
Romans did not attempt to make any 
conquests in Transalpine Gaul till they 
had finally conquered, not only Africa, but 
Greece and a great part of Western Asia. 
In B.c. 154 Q. Opimius went to aid the 
Massiliots and subdued their enemies the 
Ligures. In B.c. 125 the consul M. Fulvius 
Flaccus began the subjugation of the 
Salluvii in the S. of Gaul. In the next 
three years (124-122) the Salluvii were 
completely subdued by Sextius Calvinus, 
and Aquae Sextiae (Aix) was founded in 
their country, as a fortress. In 121 the 
Allobroges were defeated by the proconsul 
Domitius Ahenobarbus; and in the same 
year Q. Fabius Maximus gained a great 
victory over the united forces of the Allo¬ 
broges and Arverni, at the confluence of 
the Isara and the Rhone. The S. of Gaul 
was now made a Roman province; and in 
118 was founded the colony of Narbo 
Martius ( Narbonne ), which was the chief 
town of the province. In Caesar’s Com¬ 
mentaries the Roman province is called 
simply Provincia ,, in contradistinction to 
the rest of the country: hence comes the 
modern name of Provence. It was bounded 
on the E. by the Alps, on the N. by the 
bend of the Rhone from the Lake of 
Geneva to Vienne, on the W. by the Upper 
Garonne and the CevenneR, on the S. by the 
sea and the Eastern Pyrenees. The rest of 
the country was subdued by Caesar after a 
struggle of several years (58-50). At this 
time Gaul was divided into three parts, 
Aquitania, Celtica , and Belgica , accord¬ 
ing to the three different races by which it 
was inhabited. The Aquitani dwelt in the 
SW. between the Pyrenees and the 
Garumna; the Celtae, or Galli proper, in 
the centre and "W., between the Garumna 
and the Sequana and the Matrona; and 
the Belgae in the NE. between the two 


last mentioned rivers and the Rhine. 
—Augustus divided Gaul into four 
provinces. 1. Qallia Narbonensis , the 
same as the old Provincia, under a pro¬ 
consul. 2. G. Aquitanica , which ex¬ 
tended from the Pyrenees to the Liger. 
3. G. Lugdancnsis , the country between the 
Liger, the Sequana, and the Arar, so called 
from tho colony of Lugdunum (By on), 
founded by Munatius Plancus. 4. G. 
Belgica , the country between theSequnna, 
the Arar, and the Rhine. These three last 
named, conquests of Julius Caesar, were 
(in distinction to G. Narbonensis) called 
Tres Galliae (Liv. Ep. 134 ; Plin. iv. 105); 
they were imperial provinces and each was 
administered by a legatus of the emperor. 
Shortly afterwards the portion of Belgica 
bordering on the Rhine, and inhabited by 
German tribes, was subdivided into two 
new provinces, called Germania Pnrtia 
and Secunda , or Germania Superior and 
Inferior. [Gf.rmania.] The southern 
province was completely Romanised, and 
Roman colonies took the place of old 
cantons. Important towns of a purely 
Roman character were thus established. 
Besides Narbo, these were especially Are- 
late [Arles), with commerce from the mouth 
of the Rhone; Forum Julii (FrSnis) the 
station of the fleet; Baeterrae {BSziers), 
Arausio {Orange), and Nemausus ( Nismes ): 
other burgess communities were added 
afterwards: hence the Latin language early 
took root and the distinction began, which 
still exists, between the countries of Langue 
d’oc and Langue d’oil. On the other hand, 
in the three more northern provinces the 
Celtic cantonal organisation remained, and 
therefore the old tribal influence lasted, 
and those districts became more slowly 
and less completely Romanised. The only 
town in these provinces which was founded 
as a colony in an early period of the 
conquest, and did not grow out of a canton, 
was Lugdunum, which eventually took the 
precedence of all Gallic towns until the end 
of the third century, when Treviri ( Trives ) 
became the capital of Gaul. Augustus 
allowed to the three provinces the right of 
assembling at Lugdunum a diet of repre¬ 
sentatives from 64 .cantons, which could 
present petitions or complaints to Rome. 
On the dissolution of the Roman empire, 
Gaul, liko the other Roman provinces, was 
overrun by barbarians, and the greater 
part of it Anally became subject to the 
Franci or Franks, under their king Clovis. 
a.d. 496.-2. GALLIA CISALPlNA, also 
called G. CITERlOR and G. TOGATA, 
a Roman province in the N. of Italy, was 
bounded on the W. by Liguria and Gallia 
Narbonensis (from which it was separated 
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by the Alps), on the N. by Haetia and 
Noricum, on the E. by the Adriatic and 
Venetia (from which it was separated by 
the Atliesis), and on the S. by Etruria 
and Umbria (from which it was separated 
by the river Rubico). It was divided by 
the Po into GALLIA TRANSPADANA, 
also called ITALIA TRANSPADANA, 
in the N., and GALLIA CISPADANA 
in the S. The greater part of the country 
ik a vast plain, drained by the Padus 
(Po) and its affluents, and has always 
been one of the most fertile countries of 
Europe. It was originally inhabited by 
Ligurians, Umbrians, Etruscans, and 
other races ; but its fertility attracted the 
Gauls, who at different periods crossed 
the Alps, and settled in the country, 
after expelling the original inhabitants. 
After the first Punic war in the course 
of four years (225-222) the whole country 
was conquered by the Romans, and the 
Latin colonies Cremona and Placentia 
w'ere founded in 218 to retain the hold 
upon it; but the conquest was not com¬ 
plete till the defeat of the Boii, 191. The 
inhabitants, however, did not bear the 
yoke patiently, and it was not till after 
the final defeat of the Boii in 191 that the 
country became submissive to the Romans. 

GALLIENUS, with his full name, P. 
Licinius Valerianus Egnatiub Gallie- 
nus, Roman emperor, a.d. 260-268. He 
succeeded to the empire when his father 
Valerian was taken prisoner by the 
Persians in 260; but he had previously 
reigned in conjunction with him from 
253. His reign was one of the most 
ignoble and disastrous in the history of 
Rome. The barbarians ravaged the 
fairest portion of the empire, and the 
inhabitants were swept away by one of 
uhe most frightful plagues recorded in 
aistory. In this period officers, who are 
commonly distinguished as The Thirty 
Tyrants , assumed the power of princes 
in various parts of the empire, which 
they defended against barbarian invaders. 
Gallienus was at length slain by his own 
soldiers in 268, while besieging Milan, in 
which the usurper Aurcolus had taken 
refuge. 

GALLINARIA. 1. ( Galinara ), an is¬ 
land off the coast of Liguria.—2. SILVA, 
a pine forest near Cumae in Campania. 

GALLlO, JUNIUS. 1. A Roman rheto- 
rician, and a friend of M. Annaeus 
Seneca, the rhetorician, whose son he 
adopted. He was put to death by Nero. 
In early life he had been a friend of 
Ovid.—2. Son of the rhetorician M- 


Annaeus Seneca, and an elder brother of 
the philosopher Seneca, was adopted by 
No. 1. After his consulship he became, 
in a.d. 52, proconsul of Achaia. He is 
spoken of with great affection by Seneca 
and by Statius. He survived Seneca, but 
put an end to his own life soon after¬ 
wards in 64. 

GALLONlUS, a public crier at Rome, 
probably contemporary with the younger 
Scipio, whose wealth and gluttony passed 
into the proverb, ‘ to live like Gallonius.’ 

GALLUS, AELlUS, prefect of Egypt 
in the reign of Augustus. In b.c. 24 he 
invaded Arabia, but was misled by a 
treacherous guide: his troops suffered 
from heat and want of water, and he was 
obliged to retreat with great loss. 

GALLUS, L. ANICIUS, praetor B.c. 
168, conducted the war against Gentius, 
king of the Illyrians. 

GALLUS, C. AQUILLlUS, a distin¬ 
guished Roman jurist, was a pupil of 
Q. Mucius Scaevola, and the instructor of 
Serv. Sulpicius. He was praetor with 
Cicero, b.c. 66. 

GALLUS SALONINUS, L. ASlNlUS. 
Son of C. Asinius Pollio, was consul 
b.c. 8. He was hated by Tiberius, because 
he had married Vipsania, the former wife 
of Tiberius. In a.d. 30, Tiberius got the 
senate to sentence him to death, and kept 
him imprisoned for three years. He died in 
prison of starvation. 

GALLUS, L. CANINlUS, was tribune 
of the plebs, b.c. 56, when he supported 
Pompey. 

GALLUS, CESTlUS, governor of Syria, 
a.d. 64, 65, under whom the Jews broke 
out into the rebellion which ended in the 
destruction of their city and temple by 
Titus. 

GALLUS, C. CORNELIUS, wae born 
at Forum Julii {Frejus) in Gaul, of poor 
parents, about b.c. 66. He went to Italy 
at an early age, and began his career as 
a jioet when he was about twenty. He 
rose to distinction in public life under 
Julius Caesar, and was one of the trium¬ 
viri appointed by Octavian to distribute 
lands in the N. of Italy among his 
veterans, which enabled him to protects 
the inhabitants of Mantua and Virgil. 
He held a command at Actium (81), and 
was afterwards prefect of Egypt. Some 
years later he incurred the displeasure of 
Augustus, and was sentenced to exile; 
whereupon he put an end to his life, 
B.c. 26. The intimate friendship existing 
between Gallus and the most eminent 
men of the time, as Asinius Pollio, Virgil, 
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Varus, and Ovid, and the high praise | 
they bestow upon him, prove that he 
was a man of great intellectual powers and 
acquirements. Ovid assigns ^to him the first 
place among the Roman elegiac poets. 
But all liis writings have perished. 

GALLUS, M. FADIUS, a friend of 
Cicero, wrote a panegyric on Cato Uticensis. 
Cicero speaks also of a Q. FADIUS 
GALLUS and a T. FADIUS GALLUS, 
the latter of whom was his quaestor in 
b.c. 63. 

GALLUS, SULPlClUS, adintinguished 
orator and man of learning, was praetor 
b.c. 169, and consul 166, wnen he fought 
against the Ligurians. In 168 he served 
us tribune of the soldiers under Aemilius 
Paulus in Macedonia. 

GALLUS, TREBONIANUS, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 251-254. His full name was 
C. Vibius Trebonianus Gallus. He 
served under Decius in the campaign 
against the Goths, 251, and he is said to 
have contributed by his treachery to the 
disastrous issue of the battle, which proved 
fatal to Decius and his son Herennius. 
Gallus obtained the empire, but showed 
himself an incapable coward, and was put 
to death by his own soldiers. 

GALLUS, a river in Galatia, which also 
fell into the Sangarius, near Pessinus. 
From it the priests of Cybele are said to 
have obtained their name of Galli. 

GANDARAE (ra^ipai), or GANDARl- 
DAE, an Indian people tributary to the 
Persian king in the Paropainisus, in the 
NW. of the Punjab. 

GANGES (-is; rdyyrj?; Ganges or 
Ganga), the great river of India, which it 
divided into the two parts named by the 
ancients India intra Gangem (Hindustan) 
and India extra Gangem (Burniah, Cochin 
China , Siam , and the Malay Peninsula). 
It rises in the highest part of the Emodi 
Montes (Himalaya), and flows in a general 
SE. direction till it falls by several mouths 
into the head of the Gangeticus Sinus (Bay 
of Bengal^. 

GANOS (rd»>ot), a fortress in Thrace, on 
the Propontis. 

gAnVmedes ( -is ; rai/vp.»jS>}s), the son 

of Tros and Callirrhoe, and brother of Ilus 
and Assaracus, was the most beautiful of 
all mortals, and was carried off to be the 
cupbearer of Zeus. This is the Homeric 
account; but other traditions call him son 
of Laomedon, others son of Ilus, and others 
again of Erichthonius or Assaracus. The 
manner also in which he was carried away 
from the earth is differently described; for 
while Homer mentions the gods in general, 


later writers state that he was carried off 
by the eagle of Zeus, or by Zeus himself 
in the form of an eagle from Mount Ida. 
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GARAMANTES (-11111 rapajnavT«s), the 
most southerly people known to the ancients 
in N. Africa, dwelt far S. of the Great Syrtis 
in the region called Phazania (jPezean), 
where they had a capital city, GarSma. 
The Romans obtained some knowledge of 
them by the expedition of Cornelius Balbus 
in b.c. 19. 

GARGANUS MONS (Monte Garaano ), 
a mountain and promontory in Apulia, on 
which were oak forests. 

GARGARA, -ON (L'upyapa, ~ov). 1 . (Kaz- 
Hagli) the S. summit of Mount Ida, in the 
Troad.—2. A city at the foot of Mount Ida, 
on the sliore of the Gulf of Adramyttium, 
between Assus and Antandrus. 

GARITES, a people in Aquitania, neigh¬ 
bours of the Ausci. 

GARUMNA (Garonne), one of the chief 
rivers of Gaul, rises in the Pyrenees, flows 
NW. through Aquitania, and forms an 
estuary below Burdigala (Bordeaux). 

GAUGAMELA (-drum; to . Tavya^Ka .; 
Karmelis), a village in the district of 
Aturia in Assyria, the scene of the last and 
decisive battle between Alexander and 
Darius Codomannus, b.c. 331, commonly 
called the battle of Arbela. 

GAULANITIS, a district in Palestine 
on the E, side of the Lake Tiberias, 
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GAURUS MONS, GAURANUS or -NI 
M. (Monte Gain'o), a volcanic range of 
mountains in Campania, between Cumae 
and Neapolis. Here the Samnites were 
defeated by Valerius Corvus, b.o. 343. 

GAZA (*ao; Td£a), 1 . ( Ghuzzeh ), the last, 
city on the SW. frontier of Palestine, and 
the key of the country on the side of 
Egypt, stood on an eminence about two 
miles from the sea, and was, from the very 
earliest times of which wo have any record, 
strongly fortified. Alexander gained pos¬ 
session of it after an obstinate defence of 
several months. 

GEBENNA MONS. [Cebf.nxaJ 

GEDROSTa ( ae ; Tefipwcrta; SR. part of 
Belooehistan ), the furthest province of the 
Persian empire on the SE., and a sub¬ 
division of Ahlana, was bounded on the \Y. 
by Carmania, on the N. by Draugiana and 
Arachosia, on the R. by the country about 
the lower course of the Indus, and on the 
S. by the Indian ocean. It is a sandy and 
barren country, and great distress from 
want of water was suffered by the armies of 
Cyrus and of Alexander passing through it. 

UREA (-ae; artj. Gfdbus; rj iVAa), a 
city on the S. coast of Sicily, on a small 
river of the same name (Finme di Terra 
Nnova ), founded by Rhodians from Lindos, 
and by Cretans, n.c. 090. It was origin¬ 
ally called Lindii. Like the other cities of 
Sicily, it was subject to tyrants, of whom 
the most important were Hippocrates, 
Gelo, and Hiero. Gelo transported half 
of its inhabitants to Syracuse; the place 
gradually fell into decay, and in the time 
of Augustus was no longer inhabited. The 
poet Aeschylus died here. 

GELDC r BA (-ae), a fortified place of the 
TTbii on the Rhine in Lower Germany. 

GEIjLTA GENS. [Egnatius.] 

GELLTUSj AUDITS, a Latin gram¬ 
marian, who lived under Hadrian, Antoni¬ 
nus Pius, and M. Aurelius, a.t>. 117-180. 
He wrote a work entitled Nodes Attieae , 
because it was composed in a country 
house near Athens, during the long nights 
of winter. It is of great value for its cita¬ 
tions from books which have perished, and 
for its notices of persons ana of manners 
and customs, being a sort of miscellany, 
containing numerous extracts from Greek 
and Roman writers, on a variety of topics 
connected with history, antiquities, philo¬ 
sophy, and philology. 

GELO («onis; reAwc). 1. Son of Dino- 
menes, tyrant of Gela, and afterwards of 
Syracuse. He held the chief command of 
the cavalry in the service of Hippocrates, 
tyrant of Gela; shortly after whose death 


lie obtained the supreme power, b.c. 491. 
In 485 his aid was sought by the Garaori, 
or oligarchic party at Syracuse, who had 
been driven out by the populace. Gelo 
restored them, but used the opportunity to 
get possession of Syracuse. From this 
time ho neglected Gela, and bent all his 
| efforts to strengthen and enlarge Syracuse, 
j to which he removed many of the inliabi- 
I tants of other cities of Sicily, especially 
Camarina, Megara, and Hybla. When 
the Greeks asked his aid against Xerxes, be 



offered them a force of 30,000 men on con¬ 
dition that In* should command the allied 
army. This they refused, fearing perhaps 
that he might try to master Greece as he 
had mastered Syracuse. But Sicily needed 
the troops for herself, since in 480 it W’fts 
invaded by the Carthaginians with an army 
amounting, it is said, to the number of 
300,000 men. Gelo gained a brilliant 
victory over them at TIimera on tho same 
day as the battle of Salaniis. He died in 
478, and was succeeded by his brother, 
1Iif.ro. 

GELONI (-drum ; l'eAwroi), a Scythian 
people, who dwelt in Sarmatia Asiatica, to 
tho E. of tlie river Tamil's (Don). 

gEMTNUS, SERVILlUS. 1. P., twice 
consul with 0. Aurelius Cotta in the first 
Punic war—namely, in n.r. 252 and 248.— 
2 . CN., son of No. 1, was consul 217 with 
C. Flaminius, in the second Punic war, and 
ravaged the coast of Africa. He fell in the 
battle of Cannae, 21fi.— 3 . M., also sur- 
named PULEX, consul 202 with Tib. 
Claudius Nero, obtained Etruria for his 
province. 

GEMONlAE (scalae) or GEMONll 
(gradus), a flight of steps cut out of the 
Aventine, down which the bodies of crimi¬ 
nals strangled in the prison were dragged" 
by hooks, and afterwards throwm into the 
Tiber. 

GENABUM orCENSBUM l-i; Orleans), 
a town in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the N. 
bank of the Ligeris, the chief town of the 
Carnutes. In later times it wtlb called 
Civitas Aurelianorum or Aurelianensis 
Urbs, whence its modern name. 
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G&NAUNI (-orum), a people in Vinde- 
licia, the inhabitant* of the Alpine valley 
now called Valle di Non , were subdued by 
Drusus. 

GENEVA (*ae ; Geneva ), the last town 
of the Allobroges on the frontiers of the 
Helvetii, on the S. bank of the Rhone, 
where the river flowed out of tho Lacus 
Lemannus. 

GENETIVA (*ae; Ossuna ), a Roman 
colony founded in b.c. 44 according to the 
directions of Julius Caesar, at UKSO in 
the Spanish province of Baetica. The im- 
])ortance of Genetivais due to the fact that 
in 1870-1875 considerable fragments were 
found at Ossuna of the law for the regula¬ 
tion of the colony, which throw much light 
on Roman colonial administration. 

GENIUS, in its earliest form a purely 
Italian conception, to which there was, 
nothing exactly the Greek re¬ 

ligion. The Genius (from gigno) was that 
Power which gave fruitfulness to each man 
or to the earth itself. For each woman 
the similar Power was called her Juno. 
This idea of an influence for fruitfulness is 
expressed in the lectus gcnialis , which 
stood in the atrium of the married. The 
genius of each man came into being with 
him and was somewhat like a guardian 
spirit through his life, sometimes with 
favourable fori une, sometimes with the 
re\erse. Hence it is that Horace calls the i 


protectors w’eve imagined as watching over 
and influencing each place as well as each 
person. A later development was the 
worship of the Genius of the Emperor. 
It was a method of introducing the deifica¬ 
tion of the emperor, resting perhaps on 
his claim to embody the Genius populi 
Romani. The Genius Augusti was asso¬ 
ciated with the worship of the Lares after 
the battle of Actium, and thenceforward 
the imperial image found a place in the 
lararium and received honours at meal¬ 
times (cf. ‘ alteris tc mensis adhibet deum. 
. . . Laribus tuum miscet nuraen,’ Hor. 
Oil. iv. 5, 31). In art the genius loci was 
commonly represented by a snake, which 
points to the double connexion of the 
jenins with the earth and its fruits and 
with the underworld of the dead (the snake 
being a symbol of the deities who were so 
connected). This explains some well- 
known passages, the ‘ geniumne loci famu- 
lumno parentis’ in Yerg. .ten. v. 95, and 
the ‘ pinge duos angues, sacer est locus ’ in 
Pers. i. 113. 

GENSERIO, king of the Vandals, and 
the most terrible of all the barbarian in¬ 
vaders of the empire. In a.d. 429 he 
crossed over from Spain to Africa, and 
ravaged the country with frightful severity. 
Hippo was taken by him in 431, Carthage 
did not fall into his hands till 439. Having 
thus become master of the whole of the 


genius ‘ slims et ater * and ‘voltu muta- | NW. of Africa, he attacked Italy itself. In 
bibs.’ Hence the Genius was regarded as j 455 he took Rome and plundered it for 
one of the Lures, and was called ‘genius! fourteen days, and in the same year he 

destroyed Capua, Nolu, and Neapolis. 

GENTlUS or GENTHIUS (-i), son 
of Pleuratus, a king of the Illyrians. 
In 108 lie entered into an alliance 
with Perseus, king of Macedonia. In 
the following year the praetor L. 
Anicius Gallus was sent against him. 
Gentius was defeated in battle, and 
then surrendered himself to Anicius, 
who carried him to Rome to adorn his 
triumph. He was afterwards kept as 
a prisoner at Spoletium. 

GEnCTA (-ae ; Genoa) y an im¬ 
portant commercial town in Liguria, 
Nnnke as Genua » Loci. (From a painting at Heivulamum.) situated at the extremity of the LigU- 

[Tho boy is either Harpocrn ton, or a l>oj who is making riun gulf (Gulf of Genoa). 

un offering.] b \ J J > 

GENtJSUS (-i; Iskumi ), a river 

domus.’ The genius of each person ex- in Greek Illyria, N. of the Apsus. 
pressed the Roman’s belief in immortality, GEPiDAE (-arum), a Gothic people, 
and, like the Dii Manes, was the soul or who came from Scandinavia, and first 
divine part of him which lasted after death, settled in tho country’ between the Oder and 
so that ‘ manibus et genio’ is a phrase on the Vistula, from which they expelled the 
monuments, and in the case of a married Burgundiones. Subsequently they joined 
couple * genio et junonij The explanation the hosts of Attila; and after his death 
of the phrase Genius loci is that divine they settled in Dacia, near the Danube. 
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GERAESTUS (-i; r«pat«7T<fc), a promon¬ 
tory and harbonr at the S. extremity of 
Euboea, with a temple of Poseidon. 

GErANEA (-ae; ^ Ttpave ia), a range of 
mountains, beginning at the SW. slope of 
Cithaeron, and running along the W. coast 
of Megaris, till it terminated in the pro¬ 
montory Olmiae in the Corinthian 
territory. 

GERENTA (-ae; Tepw^ a ) } an ancient 
town in Messenia, the birtliplace of Nestor, 
who is hence called Gereni&n ( report os), 

GERGIS, or GERGITIIA (lYpyi*, 
IYpyitfa), a town in the Troad, N. of the 
Scamander, inhabited by Teucrians. 

GERGOYlA, a fortified town of the 
Arverai in Gaul, situated on a hill, which 
is precipitous or very difficult of approach 
on all sides except a portion of the S.W. 

GERMANIA, was bounded by the Rhine 
on the W., by the Vistula and the Car¬ 
pathian mountains on the E., by the 
Danube on the S., and by the German 
Ocean and the Baltic on the N. Out of 
the country W. of the Rhine, originally 
reckoned in Gallia Belgica, were formed 
under the empire the separate provinces of 
Upper and Lower Germany [see below] ; 
and it was in contradistinction to these 
provinces that Germania proper was also 
called GERMANIA MAGNA or TRANS- 
RHENANA or G. BARBARA. It was not 
till Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul (b.c. 58-50) 
that the Romans obtained any real Imow- 
ledge of the country. Tacitus says that 
Germani was the name of the Tungri, who 
were the first German people that crossed 
the Rhine. It would seem that this name 
properly belonged only to those tribes who 
were settled in Gaul; and as these were 
the first German tribes with which the 
Romans came into contact, they extended 
the name to the whole nation. The 
Germans themselves do not appear to have 
UBed any one name to indicate the whole 
nation; for there is no reason to believe, 
as some have done, that the name Teutones 
was the general name of the nation in tlio 
time of the Romans. Tlio Germans 
regarded themselves as indigenous in the 
country; but there can be no doubt that 
they were a branch of the great Indo- 
Germanic race, who, with the Celts, 
migrated into Europe from the Caucasus 
and the countries around the Black and 
Caspian seas. They are described as a 
people of high stature and of great bodily 
strength, with fair complexions, blue eyes, 
and yellow or red hair. They were disin¬ 
clined to husbandry, growing little com, 
and supporting themselves mainly by the 
produce of their herds and by hunting.— 


In each tribe we fimjl the people divided 
into four classes: the nobles, the freemen, 
the freedmen or vassals, and the slaves. 
All questions relating to peace and war, 
and the general interests of the tribe, were 
decided in the popular assembly, in which 
each freeman had a right to take part. In 
these assemblies a king was elected from 
among the nobles; but nis power was very 
limited, and he only acted as the supreme 
magistrate in time of peace; for when a 
war broke out, the people elected a dis¬ 
tinguished warrior as their leader, upon 
whom the prerogatives of the king devolved. 
—The Germani first appear in history in 
the campaigns of the Cimbri and Teutones 
(b.c. 113), the latter of whom were un¬ 
doubtedly a Germanic people. [Teutones.] 
About fifty years afterwards Ariovisfcus, a 
German chief, crossed the Rhine, with a 
vast host of Germans, and subdued a great 
part of Gaul; but he was defeated by 
Caesar with great slaughter (58), and 
driven beyond the Rhine. Caesar twice 
crossed this river (55, 53), but made no 
permanent conquest on the E. bank. 
Cologne grew out of a settlement of the 
Ubii on the Roman bank, effected by 
Agrippa b.c. 38. Attempts to cross the 
Rhine mode by the hostile Usipii and 
Tencteri in 16 led to the unfortunate expe¬ 
dition of Lollius. The campaign of Drusus 
followed (b.c. 12-9), in which the Romans 
acquired the coast from the mouth of the 
Rhine to the Weser, and then attempted 
the conquest of the interior. They 
occupied the whole country between the 
Rhine and Weser, and Drusus advanced as 
far as the Elbe. On his death (9), his 
brother Tiberius succeeded to the com¬ 
mand ; and under him the country between 
the Rhine and the Visurgis (Weser) was 
entirely subjugated, and for about twenty 
years reckoned as a Roman province. But 
m a.d. 9, the impolitic and tyrannical 
conduct of the Roman governor, Quintilius 
Varus, provoked a general insurrection of 
the various German tribes, headed by 
Arminius, the Cheruscan. Varus and his 
legions were defeated and destroyed, and 
the Romans lost all their conquests E. 
of the Rhine. [Varus.] The defeat of 
Varus was avenged by the successful cam¬ 
paigns of Gennanicus, who would probably 
have recovered the Roman dominions E. 6f 
the river; but the policy of the emperor 
was altered and he was recalled to Rome 
a.d. 16. [For details, see GERMANicue.l 
From this time the Romans abandoned all 
further attempts to conquer Germany 
beyond the Rhine, except that they were 
enabled to obtain peaceable possession of a 
large portion of the SW, of Germany 
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between the Rhine and the Danube, to 
which they gave the name of the Agri 
Decuxates. Of the Germania which they 
retained there were two provinces. 1. Ger¬ 
mania Superior, which extended from the 
Jura mountains northwards to a line a 
little beyond Coblentz. Mogontiacum 
(Maintz) was the capital and residence of 
the legatus; its western boundary included 
the districts of the Helvetii {Switzerland ), 
the Sequani (Besancon), the Lingones 
(Langres), Rauraci (baste), the Triboci 
(Alsace), the Nemetes (Spires), and the 
Vangiones (Worms). The districts of the 
Treviri (Trtves), and the Mediomatrici 
(Metz), reckoned in the Gallio provinces. 
To the E. Germania Superior was at first 
limited by the Rhine, but in Domitian's 
reign it extended again beyond the Rhine, 
ana in Hadrian’s time the Limes , or forti¬ 
fied boundary, marked its eastern limit, and 
was guarded by a chain of forts. 2. Ger¬ 
mania Inferior extended from Bemagen 
northwards, the Rhine and the lower E?ns 
forming the boundary of the province. 
Westward it extended to the Scheldt and 
the Sambre. Its capital and the residence 
of the legatus was Colonia Agrippinensis 
(Cologne). Under Diocletian, the two 
provinces were called Germania Prima 
and G. Secunda. 

GERMANlCUS CAESAR, son of Nero 
Claudius Drusus and Antonia, the daughter 
of the triumvir Antony, was born b.c. 15. 
He was adopted by his uncle Tiberius in 
the lifetime of Augustus. He assisted 
Tiberius in the war against the Panno- 
nians and Dalmatians (a.d. 7-10), and also 
fought along with Tiberius against the 
Germans in the following year. In 12 he 
filled the consulship at Rome, and in the 
next year (13) he was sole commander of 
the Rhenish army, and was holding this 
office when the alarming mutiny broke out 
among the troops in Germany and Illy- 
ricum, upon the death of Augustus (14). 
After restoring order among the troops, he 
crossed the Rhine from Vetera, and laid 
waste the country of the Usipii and Bruc- 
teri about the IAppe. In the following 
year (16), he again crossed the Rhine and 
attacked the Marsi and Cherusci. He 
enetrated as far as the Saltus Teuto- 
urgiensis, N. of the Lippe, in which forest 
the army of Quintilius Varus had been 
destroyed by the Germans. He then 
retired before the army of Arminius, and 
next year, after crossing the Ems and the 
Weser, he fought two battles with Arminius, 
in both of which the Germans were com¬ 
pletely defeated. Germanicus considered 
that he needed only another year to reduce 
completely the whole country between the 


Rhine and the Elbe. Tiberius, however, 
thought otherwise. It has been said that 
he was jealous of tho success of Ger¬ 
manicus: it is more likely that he began 
to consider the subjugation and retention 
of the country between the Rhine and the 
Elbe too groat and hazardous a task, or too 
heavy a tax on his resources. However 
that may be,upon pretence of the dangerous 
state of affairs in the East, the emperor 
recalled Germanicus to Rome, which he 
entered in triumph on the 26th of May, 17. 
In the same year all the Eastern provinces 
were assigned to GermanicuB; but Tiberius 
placed Cn. Piso in command of Syria, with 
secret instructions to check and thwart 
Germanicus. Germanicus died in Syria 
a.d. 19. It was believed both by himself 
and by others that he had been poisoned by 
Piso, and Tiberius was obliged to sacrifice 
Piso to the public indignation. By 
Agrippina he had nine children, of whom 
six survived him. Of these the most 
notorious were Caligula, and Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero. Germanicus was an 
author of some repute. We still possess 
the remains of his Latin translation of the 
Phaenomena of Aratus. 

GERRA (-ae; Y*ppa\ Djerra), one of 
the chief cities of Arabia, and a great em¬ 
porium for the trade of Arabia and India, 
stood on the NE. coast of Arabia Felix, 
25 miles from the shore of the Sinus 
Gerraeus, a bay on the W. side of the 
Persian gulf. 

GERRHUS (-i; IYppo?), a river of Scy¬ 
thia, flowing through a country of the 
same name, was a branch of the Borys- 
thenes, and flowed into the Hypacyris. 

GERUNIUM (-i; Girone ), a town of 
Apulia near Larinum. 

GERtON (-onis) or GEr¥ 0NE9 (-is), 
(rxipvSvrjf), son of Chrysaor and Callirrhoe, 
& monster with three heads, or according 
to others, with three bodies united together, 
was a king in Spain, and possessed mag¬ 
nificent oxen, winch Heracles carried away. 
For details see Heracles. 

GESORlACUM (Boulogne) a port of 
the Morini in Gallia Belgica. It was 
subsequently called BONONlA, whence 
its modern name. 

GESSlUS FLORUS. [Florub.] 

GETA, SEPTlMlUS, brother of Cara- 
calla, by whom he wa3 assassinated, A.D. 
212. [See Caracalla.] 

GET AE, a Thracian people. Herodotus 
and Thucydides place them S. of the Ister 
(Danube) near its mouths; but in the 
time of Alexander the Great they dwelt 
beyond this river and N. of tho Triballi. 
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They were driven by the Sarmatians fur¬ 
ther W. towards Germany. For their later 
history see Dacia. 

GiGANTES (-um; riyavref)* the giants. 
According to Homer, they were a gigantic 
and savage race of men, dwelling in the 
distant W. in the island of Trinacria, 
near the Cyclopes, and were destroyed on 
account of their impiety. ( Od . vii. 69, 
200, x. 120; of. Paus, viii. 29, 2.) Hesiod 
considers them divine beings, who sprang 
from the blood that fell from Uranus upon 
the earth, so that Ge (the earth) was their 
mother. Neither Homer nor Hesiod know 
anything about their contest with the 
gods. Later poets and mytliographers 
frequently confound them with the Titans, 


Porphyrion distinguished themselves above 
their brethren. Among the others named 
are Mimas, Phrytos or Iihoetus, Ephialtes, 
and Pallas. The giants were then killed one 
after another by the gods and Heracles, and 
some of them were buried by their con¬ 
querors under (volcanic) islands. It is 
worthy of remark that most writers place 
the giants in volcanic districts; and it is 
probable that the story of their contest with 
the gods took its origin from volcanic 
convulsions. The Battle of the Giants was 
not only a frequent subject for vase paint¬ 
ings, but was a sculptured decoration of 
many temples. In the most famous of 
all, the reliefs from the great altar of Per- 
gamum, some of the Giants have serpent- 



Battlj of Ciudb and Giants. (From a \ase painting of the end of Gth cent, u.c., now at Berlin.) 


and represent them as enemies of Zeus 
and the gods, whose abode on Olympus, 
they attempt to take by storm. Their 
battle with the gods seems to bo only an 
imitation of the revolt of tho Titans 
against Uranus. Ge, it is said, indig¬ 
nant at the fate of her former children, 
the Titans, gave birth to the Gigantcs, 
who were beings of a monstrous size, with 
fearful countenances and legs ending in 
serpents. They were born, according to 
some, in the Phlegraean plains in Sicily, 
Campania, or Arcadia, and, according to 
others, in the Thracian Pallene. In their 
native land they made an attack upon 
heaven, being armed with huge rocks and 
trunks of trees. The gods were told that 
they could not conquer the giants without 
tho assistance of a mortal; w hereupon 
they summoned Heracles to their aid. 
Tho giants Alcyoneus, Enccladus, and 


feet and w ings, others arc of wholly human 
form. 

GIG ONUS (-i; Piywm), town and pro¬ 
montory of Macedonia on the Thermaio 
gulf. 

GISCO or GISGO (-onis). Commander 
of the Carthaginian garrison at Lilybaeum, 
at the end of the first Punic w r ar. After 
the conclusion of peace, 211, he was de¬ 
puted by tho government to treat with the 
mercenaries who had risen in revolt, but 
he was seized by them and put to death. 

GLABllTO, ACIlIQS, a plebeian name. 
1. M\, tribune of the plebs 201, praetor 
196, and consul 191. In his consulship 
he defeated Antioclius at Thermopylae, 
and the Aetolians also.—2. M\, married 
a daughter of M. Aemilius Scaurus, con¬ 
sul 115, whom Sulla, in 82, compelled him 
to divorce. Glabrio was praetor urbansu 
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in 70, when he presided at the impeach¬ 
ment of Verres. He was consul in 67, 
and in the following year proconsul of 
Cilicia. He succeeded L. Lucullus in the 
command of the war against Mithridates, 
but was superseded by Cn. Pompey.— 4. 
M\, son of No. 3, was one of Caesar’s 
lieutenants; commanded the garrison of 
Oricum in Epirus in 48, and was stationed 
in Sicily in 46. He was twico defended on 
capital charges by Cicero, and acquitted. 

GLANIS. [Cl an is.] 

GLAUCE (-es; PAcu/kt)). 1. One of the 
Nereides, the name Glauce being only u 


they were seized with madness. Glaucus of 
Potniae (rAav*o? nomeve) was the title of 
one of the lost tragedies of Aeschylus.— 
2. Son of Hippolochus, and grandson of 
Bellerophontes, was a Lycian prince, and 
an ally of Priam in the Trojan war. He 
was connected with Diomedes by ties of 
hospitality ; and when they discovered this 
in the battle, they abstained from fighting, 
and exchanged arms with one another, the 
armour of Glaucus being golden, that of 
Diomedes bronze. Glaucus was slain by 
Ajax. The story gave rise to a proverb 
xpvcrta (taken from II. vi. 236), 

to express a bad exchange.— 3. One of the 



Athuni' :mtl Uiant. (From groat altar at l’ergamum, Berlin.) Athene gratis Kneeladut! by the hair, while 
her serpent, (not easily distinguishable from the serpent-logs of the other giants on the tiiezej has coiled 
round nim. On her left is Victory; below, <«e with uplifted hand entreats foi her children. 


personification of the colour of the sea. 
—2. [Sec Crkox.J 

GLAUdA. [See Saturn infs.] 

GLAUCUS (-i; PAav/tos). 1. Grandson 
of Aeolus, son of Sisyphus and Merope, 
and father of Bellerophontes. He. lived 
at Potniae, and was said to have been torn 
in pieces by his mares because he despised 
the power of Aphrodite in keeping them 
for races, and not allowing them to breed. 
According to other accounts his horses 
became Frightened and threw him out of 
his chariot. According to others, his horses 
tore him to pieces, having drunk from the 
water of a sacred well in Boeotia, or eaten the 
herb Hippomanes, in consequence of which 


sons of (lie Cretan king Minos by Pasi- 
phao or Crete. When a boy lie fell into 
a rusk full of honey, and was smothered. 
The soothsayer Polybius discovered him, 
but as lie could not restore him to life 
lie was entombed alive witli the body of 
Glaucus. In the vault he saw a serpent 
approaching the dead body, and killed the 
reptile. Presently another serpent came, 
and placed a herb upon the dead serpent, 
which was thereby reetorod to life. There¬ 
upon Polyidus covered the body of Glaucus 
with the same herb, and the boy at once 
rose into life again. TAavftos muv 
avio-TT} became a proverb for an unexpected 
recovery.— 4. Of Antliedon in Boeotia, 
a fisherman (in some accounts, son of 
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Poseidon), who became immortal by eating 
a part of the divine herb which Cronos had 
sown (this part of his story bears some 
resemblance to No. 3). He was said to 
have built the ship Argo, and to have 
accompanied the Argonauts as their steers¬ 
man. In the sea-fight of Jason against the 
Tyrrhenians, Glaucus alone remained un¬ 
hurt; he sank to the bottom of the sea, 
where he was visible to none save Jason. 
From this moment he became a sea-god, 
and was of service to the Argonauts. 
There was a belief in Greece that once in 
every year Glaucus visited all the coasts 
and islands, accompanied by sea-monsters, 
and gave his prophecies. Fishermen and 
sailors paid particular reverence to him, 
and sought his oracles. Aeschylus wrote 
a play rAaO/co* ndmo* (which has been lost), 
about this Glaucus also. His reception 
by Poseidon and Amphitrite is a subject 
of vase paintings.— 5. A Lacedaemonian, 
son of Epicydes. He was famed for his 
honesty, and therefore was asked by a 
Milesian to take care of his money : when 
the sons reclaimed it, he denied the pos¬ 
session, but asked the oracle at Delphi if 
he might persist in the denial. The god 
punished his falsehood, and his sin of 
tempting the deity, by the destruction of 
his family. 

GLYCON (-onis; rAvicwv), an Athenian 
sculptor of the 1st century B.C., known 
to us by his magnificent colossal marble 
statue of Heracles, commonly called the 
* Famese Hercules.’ [See cut under 
Heracles.] 

GNOSUS, GNOSSUS. [Cnosus.] 

GOBRYAS (-ae; rw^pva*), a Persian, 
one of the seven conspirators against 
Smerdis, the Magian. He accompanied 
Darius into Scythia. He was doubly 
related to Darius by marriage: Darius 
married the daughter of Gobryas, and 
Gobryas married the sister of Darius. 

GOLGI (-drum; roAyoi), a town in Cyprus, 
between Idalium ana Tremitlius, was a 
Sicyonian colony, and one of the chief 
seats of the worship of Aphrodite. 

GOMPHI (-drum; rdp4>oi), a town in 
Hestiaeotis in Thessaly, which commanded 
the chief pass between Thessaly and Epi¬ 
rus ; it was taken and destroyed by Caesar 
(b.c. 48), but was afterwards rebuilt. 

GONNI, GONNUS (rdyvoi, r<Wo? ; 
Lycostomon), a strongly fortified town of 
the Perrhaeoi in Thessaly, on the river 
Peneus and at the entrance of the vale of 
Tempe. 

GORDlANUS, M. ANTONlUS, the 
same of three Roman emperors—father, 


son, and grandson. 1. Sum&med AFRI- 
CJ ANUS, son of Metius Marullus and 
Ulpia Gordiana. In his first consulship, 
a.d. 213, he was the co league of Cara- 
calla; in his second, of Alexander Severus; 
and soon afterwards was nominated pro- 
consul of Africa. After he had governed 
Africa for several years with justice and 
integrity, a rebellion broke out in the pro¬ 
vince in consequence of the tyranny of 
the procurator of Maximinus. The ring¬ 
leaders of the conspiracy compelled 
Gordian, who was now in his 80th year, 
to assume the imperial title, a.d. 238. 
The younger Gordianus was defeated by 
Capellianus, the procurator of Numidia, 
and slain; and his aged father thereupon 
put an end to hi9 own life, after reigning 
less than two months. —2. Sou of the pre¬ 
ceding and of Fabia Orestilia, was bom 
a.d. 192, was associated with his father in 
the purple, and fell in battle, as recorded 
above.— 3. Grandson of the elder Gordia¬ 
nus. The soldiers proclaimed him emperor 
in July, a.d. 238, after the murder of Bal- 
binus and Pupienus, although he was a 
mere boy, probably not more than twelve 
years old. He reigned six years, from 238 
to 244. In 241 he set out for the East to 
carry on the war against the Persians, whom 
he defeated; but Philippus, whom Gordian 
had taken into his confidence, excited dis¬ 
content among the soldiers, who at length 
rose in open mutiny, and assassinated 
Gordian in Mesopotamia, 244. He was 
succeeded by Philippus. 

GORDlUM (-i; ropfiioy), the ancient capi¬ 
tal of Phrygia. [Gordius.] It was situated 
in the W. of that part of Phrygia which 
was afterwards called Galatia, N. of Pes- 
sinus, on the N. bank of the Sangarius. 
Some have identified it with Yurme, and 
believe that the later town of Eudoxias 
was on the site of Gordium. The town of 
GORDIUCOME (TopBiov Ivw/xtj) was further 
north in Bithynia, and was called Juliopolis 
in the'reign of Augustus. 

GORDIUS (-i; l'opSios), an ancient king 
of Phrygia, and father of Midas, was origin¬ 
ally a peasant. Disturbances having broken 
out in Phrygia, an oracle declared that a 
waggon would bring them a king who should 
restore peace. When the people were de¬ 
liberating, Gordius, with his wife and son, 
suddenly appeared in his waggon, and was 
acknowledged as king. He dedicated his 
waggon to Zeus, in the acropolis of Gordium. 
The pole was fastened to the yoke by a knot 
of bark; and an oracle declared that who¬ 
soever should untie the knot should reign 
over Asia. Alexander cut the knot with 
his sword, and applied the oracle to himself. 
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GORDlUTlCHOS (ropfii'ou reixos), town 
in Caria, near the borders of Phrygia. 

GORDtENE or CORDCEnE (-es; 
Top^xrqv^, Kop&vrjirf), a mountainous district 
in the S. of Armenia Major, between the 
Thospitis Palus {Lake Fan) and the Tigris. 
Its warlike inhabitants, called ropSvaZoi or 
Cord ueni, were the same as the Garouciii 
of the earlier Greek geographers, and the 
Kurds of modern times. 

GORGE (-es; Topyrj), daughter of Oeneus 
and Althea. She and her sister Deianira 
alone retained tlieir original forms, when 
their other sisters were changed into birds. 

GORGlAS (-ae ; ropyi'a?). 1. Of Leon- 
tini, in Sicily, a celebrated rhetorician and 
orator, sophist and philosopher, was born 
about b.c. 480, and is said to have lived 105, 
or even 109 years. In n.c. 427 he was sent 
by his fellow-citizens as ambassador to 
Athens to ask for aid against Syracuse. 
He spent the remaining years of his life 
chiefly at Athens and the Thessalian La¬ 
rissa, as a teacher of rhetoric. The high 
estimation in which lie was held at Athens 
appears from the way in which he is intro¬ 
duced in the dialogue of Plato which bears 
his name.—2. Of Athens, gave instruction 
in rhetoric to young M. Cicero, when lie 
was at Athens. 

GORGO and GOROONES (ro PV <o and 
rdpyoyc?). Homer mentions only one Gorgo, 
who appears in the Odyssey as one of the 
phantoms in Hades: in the Iliad the Aegis 
of Athene contains the head of Gorgo. It 
is represented also on the shield of Aga¬ 
memnon. Hesiod mentions three Gorgon es, 
STHENO (the Strong), EURYALE (the 



Archaic head of the Gorgon Medusa on a coin of 
Eretria. 

Far-springer), and MEDOSA (the Ruler) 
daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, whence 
they are sometimes called PHORC^DES. 
Hesiod placed them in the far W. in the 
Ocean, in the neighbourhood of Night and 
the Hesperides; but later traditions trans¬ 
ferred them to Libya. They were frightful 
beings; instead of hair, their heads were 
covered with hissing serpents; and they 
C.D. 


hod wings, brazen claws, and enormous 
teeth. Medusa, who alone of the three was 
mortal, was, according to some legends, at 
first a beautiful maid, but her hair was 
changed into serpents by Athene, in conse¬ 
quence of her having become by Poseidon 
the mother of C'hrysaor and Pegasus, in 



The Gorgon Medusa. (Marble head, at Munich.) 

one of Athene’s temples. Her head now 
became so fearful that everyone who looked 
at it was changed into stone. For the 
manner of her deatli see Perseus. The 
head was afterwards placed in the aegis of 
Athene. In art Gorgons were represented 
with wings when more than the mere mask 
was shown. In archaic art the head was 



The Gorgon Meduaa. (Florentine gem.) 


hideous and monstrous, with great teeth 
and lolling tongue. It is so represented in 
an ancient coin of Eretria in Euboea [se€ 
cut above] and in a metope of the temple 
of Selinus, where Perseus is cutting off the 
head of Medusa. About the middle of the 
fifth century b.c. the type was more human, 
but still had the ughness. Towards the 
year 400 b.c. the type became that of a 
beautiful face. 
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GORTON, GORT?NA (-ynos, -ae: 
Toprvv, Y6prvya) t one of the most anoient 
cities in Crete, on the river Lethaeus, 
ninety stadia from its harbour Leben, and 
130 stadia from its other harbour Matalia. 
It was the second city in Crete, being only 
inferior to Cnossus. It has become famous 
again by the discovery of the inscribed 
decrees of Gortyna, which throw light on 
the institutions of Crete. 

GORTVNiA (-ae; Toprwfa), a town in 
Emathia in Macedonia, north of Pella, on 
the river Axius. 

GOTARZES. [Arsaces XX. XXI.] 

GOTHI, GOTHONES, GUTTONES, 
powerful German people, who played an 
important part in the overthrow of the 
Roman empire. They dwelt originally on 
the Prussian coast of the Baltic at the 
mouth of the Vistula; but they afterwards 
migrated S., and at the beginning of the 
third century, they appear on the coasts of 
the Black Sea, where Caracalln encountered 
them on his march to the East. In the 
reign of the emperor Philippus (a.d. 244- 
249), they obtained possession of a great 
part of the Roman province of Dacia; and 
in a.d. 272 the emperor Aurelian surrendered 
to them the whole of Dacia. It is about 
this time that we find them separated into 
two great divisions, the Ostrogoths or E. 
Goths, and the Visigoths or W. Goths. The 
Ostrogoths settled in Moesia and Pannonia, 
while the Visigoths remained N. of the 
Danube.—The Visigoths under their king 
Alaric invaded Italy, and took and plun¬ 
dered Rome (410). A few years afterwards 
they settled permanently in the SW. of 
Gaul, and established a kingdom of which 
Tolosa was the capital. Thence they in¬ 
vaded Spain, where they also founded a 
kingdom, which lasted for more than two 
centuries, till it was overthrown by the 
Arabs. — The Ostrogoths meantime had 
extended their dominions almost up to the 
gates of Constantinople; and the emperor 
Zeno was glad to get rid of them by giving 
them permission to invade and conquer 
Italy. Under their king Theodoric the 
Great they obtained possession of the whole 
of Italy (493). Theodoric took the title of 
king of Italy, and an Ostrogothic dynasty 
reigned in the country, till it was destroyed 
by Narses, the general of Justinian, a.d. 
553. 

GOTHINI or COTINI (-orum), a Celtic 
people in the BE. of Germany, subject to 
the Quadi. 

GRACCHlNUS.M. jCNlUS, assumed 
his cognomen on account of his friendship 
with C. GRACCHUS. He wrote a work, 


De Potestatibus , which gave an account 
of the Roman constitution and magistracies 
from the time of the kiiigs. 

GRACCHUS, SEMPRONlUS, plebeian 
—1. TIB., a distinguished general in the 
second Punic war. In b.c. 216 he was 
magister equitum to the dictator, M. Junius 
Pera ; in 215 consul for the first time; and 
in 213 consul for the second time. In 212 
he fell in battle against Mago, at Campi 
Veteres, in Lucania.— 2. TIB., was tribune 
of the plebs in 187; and although personally 
hostile to P. Scipio Africanus, he defended 
him against the attacks of the other tri¬ 
bunes. He afterwards married Cornelia, 
the youngest daughter of Scipio. In 181 
he was praetor, and received Hispania 
Citerior as his province, where he carried 
on the war with great success against the 
Celtiberians. After defeating them in 
battle, he gained their confidence by his 
justice and kindness. He returned to 
Rome in 178; and was consul in 177, 
when lie was sent against the Sardinians, 
who had revolted. He reduced them to 
complete submission in 176. In 169 he 
was censor with C. Claudius Pulcher, and 
was consul a second time in 163.— 3. TIB., 
elder son of No. 2, lost his father at an 
early age. Ho was carefully educated 
together with his brother Gaius by his 
mother, Cornelia. He served in Africa 
under P. Scipio Africanus the younger (who 
had married his sister), and was present at 
the destruction of Carthage (146). In 137 
he was quaestor to the consul, Hostilius 
Mancinus, in Hispania Citerior. The dis¬ 
tressed condition of the Roman people had 
deeply excited the sympathies of Tiberius. 
As he travelled through Etruria on his 
journey to Spain, he observed with indig¬ 
nation the state of that country; thousands 
of foreign slaves in chains were employed 
in cultivating the land and tending the 
flocks upon the immense estates of the 
wealthy, while the poorer classes of Roman 
citizens, thus thrown out of employment, 
were in want. He resolved to remedy this 
state of things by creating a middle class 
of agriculturists, and reducing the great 
estates. With this view, he offered him¬ 
self as a candidate for the tribuneship, and 
obtained it for the year 133. His first 
measure was to propose a bill to the people, 
renewing and enforcing the Licinian law, 
which enacted that no one should hold 
more than 500 jugera of public land, but 
with the modification that anyone might 
possess also 250 jugera for each of his sons. 
The surplus was to be taken from them 
and distributed in small farms of 80 jugera 
among the poorer citizens, with permanent 
leases at a moderate rent. This measure 
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encountered the most vehement opposition 
from the senate and the aristocracy, and 
they got one of the tribunes, M. Octavius, 
to put his intercessio or veto upon tlio bill, 
but the people, upon the proposition of 
Tiberius (an unconstitutional measure), 
deposed Octavius from his office. The law 
was then passed, and the triumvirs ap¬ 
pointed to carry it into execution were Tib. 
Gracchus, App. Claudius, his father-in-law, 
and his brother C. Gracchus, who was then 
little more than 20 years old. Next year 
Tiberius again offered himself as a candi¬ 
date, in defianco of the objection that it 
was illegal for anyone to hold this office 
for two consecutive years. While the 
tribes were voting, a band of senators, 
headed by P. Scipio Nasica, rushed from 
the senate house into the forum and 
attacked the people. Tiberius was killed 
as he was attempting to escape.—There 
can be no doubt that the motives of 
Tiberius were pure, and that he came 
forward from a genuine desire to amend 
the land laws, and to improve the condition 
of the poorer citizens. Unfortunately, he 
gave a handle against himself by using 
illegal means to gain his object.— 4. C., 
brother of No. 3, was in Spain at the time 
of his brother’s murder. In 12(> he was 
quaestor, and went to Sardinia; he re¬ 
turned to Rome, and became tribune of the 
plebs in 123. His reforms were fur more 
extensive than his brother’s, in fact they 
amounted to revolution, and such was his i 
influence with the people that he carried 
all he proposed; and the senate were 
deprived of some of their most important 
privileges. His first measure was to secure 
the right of being elected tribune for two or 
more years in succession. Having gained 
this point, he proceeded to win over the 
populace by enacting that all citizens who 
applied should receive at a low price five 
modii of corn—the beginning of the per¬ 
nicious system of doles which more than 
anything else demoralised the people of 
Rome. In order to weaken the power of 
the senate, and to set them at enmity with 
the monied commercial class, ho enacted 
that the judiceB in the judicia publica,who 
had hitherto been elected from the senate, 
should in future be chosen from the equites. 
Moreover, by enacting that the taxes of 
Asia should be put up for auction at Rome, 
ho threw both the farming of the taxes and 
the judicial trial for extortionate taxation 
into the hands of the equites. This plan, 
though it secured him support, was certain 
to caiise corruption and extortion in the 
system of provincial tax-gathering.—Gaius 
was elected tribune again for the following 
year, 122. The senate, finding it impossible 


to resist the measures of Gaius, resolved if 
possible to destroy his influence with the 
people. For this purpose they persuaded 
M. Livius Drusus, one of the colleagues of 
Gaius, to propose measures still more 
popular than those of Gaius. Gaius failed 
in obtaining the tribuneship for the fol¬ 
lowing year (121), and when his year of 
office expired, his enemies began to repeal 
several of his enactments. He appeared 
in the forum to oppose these proceedings. 
Antullius, one of the attendants of the 
consul Opimius, was slain by the friends 
of Gaius. Opimius gladly availed himself 
of this pretext to persuade the senate to 
confer upon him unlimited power to act as 
he thought best for the good of the republic. 
Fulvius Flaccus, and the other friends of 
Gaius, called upon him to repel force by 
force; but ho refused to arm, and while 
his friends fought in his defence, he fled to 
the grove of the Furies, where he fell by the 
hand of his siave,whom he had commanded 
to put him to death.—It is impossible to 
allow to C. Gracchus that freedom from 
personal motives—of ambition as well as 
of revenge—which ennobled his brother. 
That lie also was in many points reforming 
abuses in undeniable; but his methods 
were revolutionary and violent, and were 
in some degree the cause of a century of 
wars which more judicious and gradual 
reform might possibly have avoided. Two 
of his measures, the gifts of corn, and the 
baits offered to the equites, were calculated 
to work great evil in the state. 

GRADlVUS. [Mars.] 

GRAEAE (rpacat)—that is, ‘the old 
women *—daughters of Pliorcys and Ceto, 
were three in number, Pcphrcdo , Evyo , 
and DinOy and were also called Phor- 
cydes. They had grey hair from their 
birth; and had only one tooth and one 
eye in common, which they borrowed 
from each other when they wanted them. 
They protected their sisters, tlio Gorgons, 
and dwelt outside the light of sun and 
moon beyond Western Libya. Aeschylus 
(who gives them the bodies of swans) makes 
them one of the stages in the wanderings 
of Io, and they appear in the story of 
Perseus. [Perseus.] 

GRAEClA or HELLAS (v 'EAAa S ), a 
country in Europe, the inhabitants of which 
were called GRAECI or HELLENES 
('EAAtjvcs) [but not Hellas or Hellenes in 
Latin]. Among the Greeks Hellas was 
used in general to signify the abode of the 
Hellenes , wherever they might happen to 
be settled. In the most ancient times 
Hellas was a small district of Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, in which was situated a town 
s 2 
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of the same name. The inhabitants of 
this district, the Hellenes, gradually spread 
over the Burrounding country. It was not 
until after the migration of Thessalian 
tribes southward that this name gradually 
spread, and was at last adopted by all the 
Hellenic countries. The Homans called 
the land of the Hellenes Graecia , whence 
* we have derived the name of Greeco. They 
probably gave this name to the country 
from tlieir first becoming acquainted witli 
the tribe of the Graeci , who appear at an 
early period to have dwelt on the \V, coast 
of Epirus. Hellas, or Greece proper, in¬ 
cluding Peloponnesus, in length, from 
Mount Olympus to Cape Taenarus, is 
about 250 English miles: its greatest 
breadth from the W. coast of Aearnania 
to Marathon in Attica is about 180 miles. 
Its area is somewhat less than that of 
Portugal; yet so deeply is the land in¬ 
dented by arms of the sea that Greece lias 
as many miles of sea coast as Spain and 
Portugal together, and no spot oven in 
Thessaly or Arcadia is more than 40 miles 
from the sea. On the N. it was separated 
by the Camhunian and Ceraunian moun¬ 
tains from Macedonia and Illyria; and on 
the other three sides it is bounded by the 
sea : namely, by the Ionian sea on the W., 
and by the Aegaean on tin E. and S. It 
is one of the most mountainous countries 
of Europe, and possesses fe»v wide plains 
(those of Thessaly and Boeotia alone are 
really large), and few continuous valleys. 
The inhabitants were thus separated from 
one another by barriers which it was not 
easy to surmount., and were naturally led 
to form separate political communities; 
while the numerous inlets of sea, mentioned 
above, led to maritime enterprise in most 
of these small states. Bonds of union for 
all were found in their national games, 
which were the great festivals of their 
common religion, and in their common 
Amphictyonic council. In N. Greece there 
were ten districts: Epirus, Thessalia, 
Acarnania, Aetolia, Doris, Locris, Pho- 
cis, Boeotia, Attica and Megakis. The 
S. of Greece or Peloponnesus was usually 
divided into 10 districts likewise: Corin- 
thia, Sicyonia, Phliasia, Achaia, Elis, 
Messenia, Laconica, Cynuria, Argolis 
and Arcadia. An account of the geo¬ 
graphy, early inhabitants, and history of 
each of these districts is given in separate 
articles. 

GBAEClA MAGNA or G. MAJOB 
(ri ixtyaXr) 'EAAd?), a name given to the dis¬ 
tricts in the S. of Italy inhabited by the 
Greeks. This name was never used simply 
to indicate the 3. of Italy; it was always 
confined to the Greek cities and their 


territories, and did not include the sur¬ 
rounding districts, inhabited by the Italian 
tribes. It appears to have been applied 
chiefly to the cities on the Tarentine gulf, 
Tarentum, Sybaris, Croton, Caulonia, 
Siris (Heraclea), Metapontum, Locri, and 
Rhcgium ; but it al*»o included the Greek 
cities on the \V. coast, such as Cumae and 
Neapolis. 

GR A IOC ELI (Cacs. B. G. i. 10), a Gallic 
people of the Cottian Alps, occupying the 
country between the Ceutrones (who. lived 
in Tarentaise , or upper valley of the 
Isara), and the Caturigos (who lived in the 
upper valley of the Durance). 

GRAMPlUS MONS. [Graupius.] 

GRlNICUS (-i; rpcWo* : Koja-Chai ), 
a river of Mysia Minor, rising in M. Coty- 
lus) the N. summit of Ida, and falling into 
the Propontis ( Sea of Marmora) : memo¬ 
rable as the scene of the first of the three 
great victories by which Alexander the 
Great overthrew the Persian empire (n.c. 
334), and, in a less degree, for a victory 
gained upon its banks by Lucullus over 
Mithridates, 73. 

GRANlUS, Q., a clerk employed by the 
auctioneers at Rome to collect the money 
at sales, lived about B.c. 110. He was a 
friend of Lucilius, and was celebrated for 
his wit. 

GRATlAE. [Chaiutes.] 

GRATlANUS. Emperor of the Western 
Empire, a.d. 367-383, son of Valentinian I. 
He was defeated and slain near Paris by 
Maximus, who had been declared emperor 
by the troops in Britain. 

GRATIDlUS. 1. M., of Arpinum,great- 
uncle of Cicoro. Ho was killed in the war 
of Antonius against the pirates, B.c. 103.— 
2. His son, M. Mariu3 Gratidianus, was 
adopted by the brother of C. Marius, and 
was proscribed by Sulla and murdered by 
Catiline.—3. M., legate of Q. Cicero in 
Asia 61-59 : perhaps a grandson of No. 1. 

GBATTlUS or GBATlUS (to whom the 
cognomen FALISCUS iB also given, but 
with no good authority), a contemporary of 
Ovid ana the author of a poem on Hunting 
(Cynegetica). 

GRAUPIUS MONS, in Caledonia 
( Grampian Hills). [There is no doubt 
that Graupius, not Grampius, is the form 
known to the Romans: though whether 
Grampian is a corruption of Graupi&n or 
preserves the true original name it is 
impossible to say.] This is a general term 
for the ranges separating the highlands of 
Perthshire from the lowlands, and extend¬ 
ing to Aberdeenshire. Somewhere at the 
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foot o! the Grampians Agricola, having 
crossed the Forth, fought with Galgacus. 

GRAVISCAE, an ancient city of Eturia, 
subject to Tarquinii, was colonised by the 
Bomans b.C. 183, and received new colonists 
under Augustus. It was situated in the 
Maremma, and its air was unhealthy ( intern- 
pestae GravUcae, Yirg. Aen. x. 184). 

GRUDll, a people in Gallia Belgica, 
subject to the Nervii, N. of tho Scheldt.. 

GRUMENTUM (-i ; Saponara), a town 
in the interior of Luanda on the road from 
Bonevontum to Heraclea. 

GR^NlA or -lUM (rpu^ia, Tpwviov : Porto 
Glymi ), a fortified city on the coast of the 
Sinus Elai'ticus, in the S.of Mysia, between 
Elaea and Myrina, 70 stadia from the 
former and 40 from the latter; celebrated 
for its temple and oracle of Apollo, who is 
hence called Grynaeus Apollo. 

GRYPS or GRYPHUS (rpity), a griffin, 
a fabulous animal, dwelling in the Rlii- 

aean mountains, between the Hyper- 

oreanB and the one-eyed A.rimaspians, and 
guarding the gold of the north. The 
Arimaspians mounted on horseback, and 
attempted to steal the gold, and hence 
arose the hostility between the horse and 
griffin. The idea of the griffin came from 
the East: the figure is found in sculptures 
of Persia, Phoenicia, and Egypt, from 
which country it passed probably to My¬ 
cenae, where a griffin dagger lias been 
found. It is a common figure on vases. 

GUGERNI or GUBERNI (-drum), a 
people of Germany, probably of the same 
race as the Sigambri, crossed tho Rhine, 
and settled on its left bank, betueen the 
Ubii and Batavi. 

GULUSSA, a Numidian, second son of 
Masinissa, and brother to Micipsa and 
Mastanabah 

GUTTONES. [Cothi.] 

GYARUS or G¥ARA (h Yvapot, ra 
Vvapa .; Vvaptvs; Chiura or Jura), one of 
the Cyclades, a small island, twolve miles 
in circumference, SW. of Andros. Under 
the emperors it was a place of banishment. 

G?ES or GYGES (iVij?, Tvyrjs), son of 
Uranus (Heaven) and Ge (Earth), a hun¬ 
dred-handed giant, who made war upon 
the gods. 

GYGAEUS LACUS (,) YvyaCi) At pvi}\ a 
small lake in Lydia, between tho rivers 
Hermus and Hyllus, N. of Sardis. 

G?GfiS (rvy>j*), the first king of Lydia 
of the dynasty of the Mermnadae, de¬ 
throned Candaules, and succeeded to the 
kingdom, as related under Candaules. 
He reigned b.c. 7X6-G78. 


G^LIPPUS (-i; rvAonr©*) was sent as 
the Spartan commander to Syracuse, lo 
oppose the Athenians, b.c. 414. Under 
his command the Syracusans annihilated 
the great Athenian armament, and took 
Demosthenes and Nicias prisoners, 413. 
In 404 lie was commissioned by Lysander, 
after the capture of Athens, to carry home 
the treasure ; but by opening the seams of 
tho sacks underneath, he abstracted a con¬ 
siderable portion. The theft was dis¬ 
covered, and Gylippus went into exile. 

GYMNESlAE. [Bai.eares.] 

GYNDES (rvV«Tj?)» «- river of Assyria, 
rising in the country of the Matieni (in 
Kurdistan) and flowing into the Tigris. 

GYRT5N, GYRTONA {Yvpwv, 
Vvpruyrj), a town in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, 
on the Peneus. 

G^THEUM, GYTHlUM (-i; T b YvOuov, 
Tvdtoi/), a town on the coast of Laconia, 
SW. of the mouth of the river Eurotas 
It served as tho harbour of Sparta. 


H. 

HADES or PLUTO ("Aib/jv, IIAovtwi', 
‘Ai'%, 'A ttuvtfc), the God of the Nether 
World. His name is from d.-ifieu' (the 
dark, unseen god). Hades was Bon oi 
Cronus and Rhea, and brother of Zeus and 
Poseidon. His wife was Persephone or 
Proserpina, the daughter of Demeter, 
whom lie carried off from the upper world, 
as is related elsewhere: [Demeter; Per¬ 
sephone.] In the division of the world 
among the three brothers, Hades obtained 
tho Nether World, the abode of the shades, 
over which he ruled. Hence he is called 
the infernal Zeus (Zev* Kara\06vios or 
\96viof). He possessed a helmet (like 
the ‘ cap of darkness ' in Northern myths) 
which rendered the wearer invisible, and 
later traditions stated that this helmet 
was given him as a present by the 
Cyclopes after tlieir delivery from Tarta¬ 
rus. He kept the gates of the lower 
world closed (and is therefore called 
nvAdprr}?), that no shades might be able to 
escape or return to the region of light. 
When mortals invoked him, they struck 
the earth with their hands; the sacrifices 
which were offered to him and Persephone 
consisted of black sheep; and the person 
who offered the sacrifice had to turn away 
his face. He appears seldom in story, 
since he rarely left his nether realm. The 
exceptions were, when he carried off Per¬ 
sephone, and when he went to Olympus to 
be cured by Paeon of the wound dealt to 
him by Heracles. The name PLUTO 
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(tt\ovwv) was given to liim when the god of 
the underworld came to be regarded as the 
god of the earth and all that it gives. 
Therefore wealth and fruits were given by 
him, and he was worshipped as 11\ovtw 
(carefully to be distinguished from the per¬ 
sonified riches IIAoCtcw, or Plutus). The 
name is first traceable in the Attic writers 
early in the fifth cent. r.c. and eventually 
prevailed, though not to the entire exclu¬ 
sion of the name \\ L 6^.—THE KING¬ 
DOM OF HADES, i.r. the underworld. 
The Homeric Hades is a dark, sunless 
abode within the earth, the entrance to 
which lies in a grove of black poplars be¬ 
yond the stream of Ocean. Here are the 


opposite shore Cerberus keeps guard. It 
is also a place of retribution [see Tanta¬ 
lus, Sisyphus, Ixion, Danaideh]. The 
dead are judged, the Asiatics by Khada- 
mantliUB, the Europeans by Aeacus, Minos 
being the referee for doubtful cases. Trip- 
tolemus also in the Eleusinian account 
acts as a judge. Tartarus (in Homer only 
the prison of Titans), is divided from the 
rest of Hades by the blazing Pyriphlege- 
tlion. In the asphodel meadows were 
those who deserved neither great bliss nor 
punishment: the places of reward were 
separate altogether [Elysium, Fortu- 
nvtouum Insulae.] In Virgil, however 
(Aen. vi.), Elysium is placed in Hades, 
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asphodel meadows, a dull and cheerless 
place, even if Orion can still pursue his 
occupation of hunting. Beyond this was 
Erebus, the place of darkness and the 
abode of Hades and Persephone, to which 
Odysseus did not penetrate. There is a 
general idea of vastness and cf gloom or 
twilight with unsubstantial inarticulate 
ghosts, who twitter like bats, flitting about, 
among whom appear more distinctly the 
figures of the heroes. In post-Homeric 
authors rocky hollows or caves are regarded 
as entrances to Hades : e.g . those at Colo- 
nus, the Italian Cumae, Ilermione and 
Taenarus, and the approach is cut off by 
streams flowing underground [Styx, Co- 
cytus, Acheron] ; over these the buried 
dead are ferried by Charon, and on the 


The Roman ORCUS was in the main 
borrowed, through poets and works of art, 
from the Greek idea, but with certain sur- 
vi\als of Italian belief [see Lares, Manes 
Lem likes] . 

JIADRANUM. [Adkanum.] 

HADBTA. [Aorta.] 
HADRIANGpOLIS (-is; Adrianople) f 
a town in Thrace, on tho right bank of the 
llebrns, in an extensive plain, founded by 
the emperor Hadrian. 

IlADRlANUS, P. AELlUS, usually 
called HADRIAN, Roman emperor, a.d. 
117-138, wuih born at Rome, a.d 7(>. His 
family belonged, like that of Trajan, to 
Italica, in Spain, He lost his father at tho 
nge of ten, and was brought up by his 
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kinsman Ulpius Trajanus (afterwards em¬ 
peror). After the elevation of Trajan to 
the tiirone (98), he married Julia Sabina, 
a grand-daughter of Trajan’s sister 
M&rciana, and was raised successively to 
the quaestorship (101), praetorship (107) 
and consulship (109). He accompanied 
Trajan in most of his expeditions, and 
distinguished himself in the second war 
against the Dacians, 104-106; was made 
governor of Pannonia in 108; and fought 
under Trajan against the Parthians. 
Trajan died at Cilicia on his journey to 
Rome (117). Before his death he ap¬ 
pointed Hadrian as his successor. Had¬ 
rian’s first care was to make peace with 
the Parthians, which he obtained by 
relinquishing the conquests of Trajan 
east of the Euphrates. He spent the 
greater part of his reign in travelling 
through the various provinces of tho em¬ 
pire, in order that ho might inspect per¬ 
sonally the state of affairs in the provinces, 
and apply the necessary remedies wherever 
mismanagement was discovered. Ho began 
these travels in 119, visiting first Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain, in the latter of 
which countries he caused a wall to* be 
built from the Solway to the mouth of tho 
river Tyne. [Britannia.] He afterwards 
visited Spain, Africa, and the East, and 
took up his residence at Athens for three 
years (123-126). As he had no children, he 
adopted L. Aelius Verus, and gave him the 
title of Caesar in 13G. Yerus died on the 
1st day of January, 138, whereupon Hadrian 
adopted Antoninus, afterwards surnumed 
Pius, and conferred upon him likewise the 
title of Caesar. In July in the same year, 
Hadrian himself died, in his 62nd year, und 
was succeeded by Antoninus. Hadrian’s 
policy was to preserve peace with foreign 
nations, and not to extend the boundaries 
of the empire, but to secure the old pro¬ 
vinces, and promote their welfare. He paid 
particular attention to the administration 
of justice in the provinces as well as in 
Italy. 

IIADRUMETUM or ADRUMETUM 
(-i), a city founded by the Phoenicians in 
N. Africa, on the E. coast of Byeazena, of 
which district it was the capital under the 
Romans. 

HAEMON (-dnis; AXfxm>). 1. Son of 
Pelasgus and father of Tliessalus, from 
whom the ancient name of Thessaly, HAE- 
MONIA or AEMONIA, was believed to be 
derived. Tho Roman poets frequently use 
the adjective Haemdniua as equivalent to 
Thessalian.—2. Son of Creon of Thebes, 
was destroyed, according to some accounts, 
by the sphinx. But, according to other 


traditions, he was in love with Antigone, 
and killed himself on hearing that she was 
condemned by his father to be entombed 
alive. [Antigone.] 

HAEMUS (-i; AVoy), son of Boreas and 
Orithyia (husband of Rhodope), and father 
of Hebrus. As he and his wife presumed 
to assume the names of Zeus and Hera, 
both were changed into mountains. 

HAEMUS (-i; 6 Al/xov,r6 AT pov\ Balkan ), 
a lofty range of mountains, separating 
Thrace and Moesia. 

HAGNON (-onis; 'Aytw), an Athenian 
who founded the colony of Amphipolis, 
b.c. 437. 

HALES (-is), a river of Ionia in Asia 
Minor, near Colophon. 

HALESA (Torre di Pittineo), a town 
on the N. coast of Sicily, on the river 
HALESUS (Pittineo). 

HALESUS, a chief of the Auruncans 
and Oscans, the son of a Boothsayer, and 
an ally of Tumus, was slain by Evander. 
He came to Italy from Argos in Greece, 
whence he is called Agamemnonius , 
Atrides, or Argolicua. He is said to have 
founded the town of Falerii. 

HAlTaCMON (-onis; 'WtaKfunv: Via- 
trixa ), a river in Macedonia, rises in the 
Tymphnean mountains, forms the boundary 
between Eordaea and Pieria, and falls into 
the Thermaic gulf. 

HAlIaRTUS (-i; 'AAt aprot: Mazi ), a 
town in Bocotia on Jthe S. of the lake 
Copais. It was destroyed by Xerxes in his 
invasion of Greece (b.c. 480), but was 
re-built. Under its walls Lysander lost his 
life (395). 

HALlAS (-ados; 'AAias), a district on the 
coast of Argolis between Asino and Her- 
inione. 

HALICARNASSUS (-i; ‘WiKapvaaaos : 
Budrum) y a city of Asia Minor, in the 
SW. part of Caria, on the N. coast of the 
Sinus Ceramicus, opposite to the island of 
Cos. It was founded by Dorian colonists. 
With the rest of the coast of Asia Minor, it 
fell under the dominion of the Persians, af 
an early period of whose rule Lygdamu 
made himself tyrant of the city, and 
founded a dynasty which lasted for some 
generations. His daughter Artemisia 
assisted Xerxes in his expedition against 
Greece. Her grandson Lygdamis was 
overthrown by a revolution, in which Hero¬ 
dotus is said to have taken part [Hero¬ 
dotus]. Hecatomnus founded here tv 
dynasty which ruled over Caria in the 4th 
century b.c. He left three sons and two 
daughters, who all succeeded to his throne 
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in the following order: Mausolus, Arte¬ 
misia, Idrieus, Ada, Pixodarus, and Ada 
again. In B.c. 834, Alexander took the 
city, after an obstinate defence by the 
Persian general Memnon, and destroyed 
it. From this blow it never recovered, 
although it continued to be celebrated for 
the Mausoleum, which Artemisia II. built 
as a tomb for Mausolus, and which was 
adorned with the works of the most 
eminent Greek sculptors of the age. Frag¬ 
ments of those sculptures, which were dis¬ 
covered built into the walls of the citadel of 
Budrum , are now in the British Museum. 
Halicarnassus was the birthplace of the 
historians Herodotus and Dionysius. 

HALlCfAE (-arum), a town in the NW. 
of Sicily, between Entella and Lilybaeum. 

HALIRRHOTHIUS ( i; ’AAipp^ios), son 
of Poseidon and Euryte, attempted to 
violate Alcippe, daughter of Ares and 
Agraulos, but was slain by Ares. Ares was 
brought to trial by Poseidon for this 
murder, on the hill at Athens, which was 
hence called Areopagus, or the hill of 
Ares. 

HALIZONES(-um ; 'AAgwrcf), a people of 
Bithynia, with a capital city Alybe (’A Kvfa). 

HAlONESUS (-i; 'AAdyijaos), an island 
of the Aegaean sea, off the coast of 
Thessaly, and E. of Sciathos and Pepare- 
thos, with a town of the same name upon 
it. The possession of this island occa¬ 
sioned great disputes between Philip and 
the Athenians; there is a speech on this 
subject among the extant orations of 
Demosthenes, but it was probably written 
by Hegesippus, who was head of the 
embassy sent to demand restitution of the 
island. 

HALUNTlUM. [Aluntium.] 

HALUS. [Alus.] 

HALYS (-yos;*AAvf: Kizil-Irmak), the 
greatest river of Asia Minor, rises in that 
part of the Anti-Taurus range called the 
Paryadres, on the borders of Armenia 
Minor and Pontus, and after flowing W. 
by S. through Cappadocia, turns to the N. 
and flows through Galatia to the borders 
of Paphlagonia^ where it takes a NE. 
direction, dividing Paphlagonia from 
Pontus, amd at last falls into the Euxine 
{Black Sea) between Sinope and Amisus. 
In early times it separated the Lydian 
empire from the Medo-Persian, until, by 
marching over it to meet Cyrus, Croesus 
began the contest which ended in the over¬ 
throw of the Lydian empire. 
HAMADR¥ADE S. [Nymphae.] 
HAMAE (-firum), a town in Campania, 
between Capua and Cumae. 


HAMAXlTUS (-i ; ‘A^itos), a small 
town on the coast of the Troaa, near the 
promontory Lectum. 

HAMAXObII (-orum ; 'A/xafdjStoi), a 
people in European Sarmatia, in the 
neighbourhood of the Palus Maeotis. 

HAMILCAR (-Sris), the name of several 
Carthaginian generals: among them: 1. 
Son of Hanno, or Mago, commander of the 
great Carthaginian expedition to Sicily, 
ii.c. 480, which was defeated and almost 
destroyed by Gelo at Himera. [GeloJ — 
2. A Carthaginian general in the first 
Punic war, must be carefully distinguished 
from the great Hamilcar Barca [No. 8]. 
In the third year of the war (262) he 
succeeded Hanno in the command of Sicily. 
In 257 he commanded the Carthaginian 
fleet on the N. coast of Sicily, and fought 
a naval action with the Roman consul C. 
Atilius Regulus. In the following year 
(256), he and Hanno commanded the great 
Carthaginian fleet which was defeated by 
the two consuls M. Atilius Regulus and 
L. Manlius Yulso, off Ecnomus, on the S. 
co^st of Sicily.—3. Suraaraed BARCA, an 
epithet supposed to be related to the 
Hebrew Barak , and to signify ‘ lightning.’ 
He commanded the Carthaginian forces in 
Sicily in 247, and established himself with 
his whole army on a mountain named 
Hereto ( Monte Pellegrino ), in the midst of 
the enemy’s country, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Panormus, one of their 
most important cities. Here he succeeded 
in maintaining his ground for three years, 
and then took up a still stronger position 
on Mount Eryx, which he held against all 
the attacks of the Romans. After the 
great naval defeat of the Carthaginians by 
Lutatius Catulus (241), Hamilcar, who was 
still at Eryx, was entrusted by the Cartha¬ 
ginian government with the conclusion of 
the peace with the Romans. On his return 
home, he had to carry on war in Africa 
with the Carthaginian mercenaries, whom 
he succeeded in subduing after an arduous 
struggle of three years. Hamilcar now 
formed the project of establishing in Spain 
a new empire, which should not only be a 
source of strength and wealth to Carthage, 
but should be the point from whence he. 
might renew hostilities against Rome. In" 
the course of nine years he won over a 
reat part of Spain by arms or treaties; 
ut at length he fell in battle (228) against 
the Yettones. He left three sons, the 
celebrated Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and 
Mago.— 4 . Son of Gisco, Carthaginian 
governor of Melite (Afaffa), which sur¬ 
rendered to the Romans, 218. —6. Son of 
Bomilcar,one of the generals in Spain, 215, 
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with Hasdrubal and Mago, the two sons of 
Barca. The three generals were defeated 
by the two Scipios, while besieging 
Illiturgi.— 6 . A Carthaginian, who excited 
a revolt of the Gauls in Upper Italy, about 
200, and took the Roman colony of Pla¬ 
centia. 

HANNIBAL (-alia; ’Am'/Sat). 1. Son 
of Gisco, and grandson of Hamilcab 
[No. 1], In 409 he was sent to Sicily, at 
the head of a Carthaginian army to assist 
the Segestans against the Selinuntines. 
He took Selinus, and subsequently Himera 
also. In 406 he died of a pestilence while 
besieging Agrigentum.—2. Son of Gisco, 
was the Carthaginian commander at Agri¬ 
gentum, when it was besieged by the 
Romans, 262. In 259 he was sent to the 
defence of Sardinia; but was seized by his 
own mutinous troops, and put to death.— 
3. Son of Hamilar Barca, and one of the 
most illustrious generals of antiquity, was 
born b.c. 247. Ho was only nine years old 
when his father took him with him into 
Spain, and made him swear upon the altar 
eternal hostility to Rome. Hannibal 
never forgot his vow, and his whole Jife 
was one continual struggle against the 
power of Rome. At the age of 18 he was 
present in the battle in which his father 
was killed; and eight years afterwards 
(220), he succeeded Hasdrubal as com¬ 
mander in Spain. In two campaigns he 
subdued most of the country S. of the 
Iberus, and in the spring of 219 he pro¬ 
ceeded to lay siege to Saguntum, which he 
took after a desperate resistance, which 
lasted nearly eight months. The capture 
of this city, an ally of the Romans, led to 
the second Punic war. In the spring of 
218 Hannibal began his march to Italy 
with 60,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry. 
He crossed the Pyrenees, and marched 
along the S. coast of Gaul. The Romans 
sent the consul P. Scipio to oppose him in 
Gaul; but when Scipio arrived in Gaul, he 
found that Hannibal had already reached 
the Rhone, and that it was impossible to 
overtake him. After Hannibal had crossed 
the Rhone, he continued his march up the 
left bank of the river as far as its confluence 
with the Is&re. Here he Btruck away to 
the right and began his passage across the 
Alps. He probably crossed the Alps either 
by the pass of Mont Gen^vre or that of the 
Col de !Argcnti6re [see Alpes]. There 
are very strong reasons against taking 
either the Mont Cenis or the Little St. 
Bernard as Hannibal’s pass. His army 
Buffered much from the attacks of the 
Gaulish mountaineers and from the diffi¬ 
culties of (die road, and when he at length 
emerged into the plains of the Po, he had 


with him no more than 20,000 foot and 
6,000 horse. - He stormed the chief place 
of the Taurini (probably at, or near, Turin). 
In his first action with the Romans under 
Scipio, which took place near the Ticinus, 
the cavalry and light-armed troops of the 
two armies were alone engaged; the Romans 
were routed, and Scipio himself wounded. 
A second and more decisive battle was 
fought against the combined forces of 
Scipio and Sempronius on the banks of the 
Trebia. The Romans were completely 
defeated, and the remains of their army 
took refuge within the walls of Placentia. 
This battle was fought towards the end of 
218. Early in 217 he descended by the 
valley of the Macra into the marshes on 
the banks of the Amo. In struggling 
through these marshes great numbers of 
liiB horses and boasts of burden perished, 
and he himself lost the sight of one eye by 
an attack of ophthalmia. The consul 
Flaminius hastened to meet him, and a 
battle was fought on the lake Trasimenus, 
in which the Roman army was destroyed. 
Hannibal now marched through the Apen¬ 
nines into Picenum, and thence into 
Apulia, where he spent a great part of the 
summer. The Romans had collected a 
fresh army, and placed it under the com¬ 
mand of the dictator Fabius Maximus, 
who had prudently avoided a general 
action, and only attempted to harass the 
Carthaginian army. In 216 the new con¬ 
suls, L. Aemilius Paul us and C. Terentius 
Varro, marched into Apulia, at the head 
of an army of little less than 90,000 men. 
Hannibal gave battle in the plains on the 
right bank of the Aufidus, just below the 
town of Cannae. The Roman army was 
annihilated; between 40,000 and 60,000 
men are said to have fallen in the field, 
among whom was the consul Aemilius 
Paulus. This victory was followed by the 
revolt from Rome of most of the nations in 
the S. of Italy. Hannibal established his 
army in winter-quarters in Capua, which 
had come over to his side. From this time 
the character of the war was changed. 
The Carthaginians were fatally hampered 
by their inability to take fortified towns; 
and the Romans, instead of opposing to 
Hannibal one great army in the field, 
hemmed in his movements on all sides, 
and kept up an army in every province of 
Italy, to thwart the operations of his 
lieutenants, and check the disposition to 
revolt. In 215 Hannibal entered into 
negotiations with Philip, king of Mace¬ 
donia, and Hieronymus of Syracuse, and 
thus sowed the seeds of two fresh wars. 
From 214 to 212 the Romans were buBily 
engaged with the siege of Syracuse, which 
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was at length taken by Marcellus in the 
latter o! those years. In 212 Hannibal 
obtained possession of Tarentum; but in 
the following year he lost the important 
city of Capua, and, in 209, Tarentum. 
Hannibal’s forces gradually became more 
and more weakened; and his only object 
now was to maintain his ground in the S. 
until his brother Hasdrubal should appear 
in the N. of Italy. In 207 Hasdrubal at 
length crossed the Alps, and descended 
into Italy; but he was defeated and slain 
on the Metaurus, near Sena Gallica. 
From this time Hannibal abandoned all 
thoughts of offensive operations, and col¬ 
lected together his forces within the penin¬ 
sula of Bruttium. In that wild and 
mountainous region he maintained his 

f round for nearly four years (207-203). 

[e crossed over to Africa towards the end 
of 203 in order to oppose P. Scipio. In 
the following year (202) the decisive battle 
was fought near Zama. Hannibal was 
completely defeated with great loss. Peace 
was made by the advice of Hannibal 
himself. But his enmity to Rome was 
unabated; and though now more than 
forty-five years old, he set himself to worlc 
to prepare the means for renewing the 
contest. He introduced reforms into the 
state, and restored the ruined finances; but 
having provoked the enmity of a powerful 
party at Carthage, they denounced him to 
the Romans as urging on Antiochus III., 
king of Syria, to take up arms against 
Rome. Hannibal was obliged to flee from 
Carthage, and took refuge at the court of 
Antiochus, whom he in vain urged to carry 
war at once into Italy, instead of awaiting 
the Romans in Greece. On the. defeat of 
Antiochus (190), Hannibal took refuge at 
the court of Prusias, king of Bithynia. 
Here he found for some years a secure 
asylum; but the Romans could not be at 
ease so long as he lived; and T. Quintius 
Flamininus was despatched to the court of 
Prusias to demand the surrender of the 
fugitive. The Bithynian king was unable 
to resist; and Hannibal took poison, to 
avoid falling into the hands of his enemies, 
about the year 183. Of Hannibal’s 
abilities as a general it is unnecessary to 
speak: all the great masters of the art of 
war, from Scipio to the emperor Napoleon, 
have acknowledged his genius. But in 
comxmring Hannibal with any other of the 
reat leaders of antiquity, we must ever 
ear in mind the circumstances in which 
he was placed. Feebly and grudgingly 
supported by the government at home, lie 
stood alone, at the head of an army com¬ 
posed of mercenaries of many nations. 
Vet nob only did he retain the attachment 
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of these men, unshaken by any change of 
fortune, for a period of more than fifteen 
years, but he trained up army after army, 
and long after the veterans that had fol¬ 
lowed him over the Alps had dwindled to 
an inconsiderable remnant, his new levies 
wore still as invincible as their pre¬ 
decessors. 

HANNO (-onis; "a^wv), a common name 
at Carthage.—Among those who bore it 
were :—1. The commander of the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet which was defeated by Lutatius 
Catulus off the Aogates, 241. On his return 
home he was crucified.—2. Hanno, sur- 
named the Great. He was one of the 
commanders in the war against the mer¬ 
cenaries in Africa, after the end of the first 
Punic war (240-238). He was the leader 
of the aristocratic party, and, as such, the 
chief adversary of Hamilcar Barca and his 
family. On all occasions, from the landing 
of Barca in Spain till the return of Hanni¬ 
bal from Italy, a period of above 35 years, 
Hanno is represented as thwarting the 
measures of that family, and taking the 
load in opposition to the war with Rome, 
the great object to which all their efforts 
were directed.—3. Son of Bomilcar, one 
of the most distinguished of Hannibal’s 
officers. He commanded the right wing at 
the battle of Cannae (216), and is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the histories of the 
second Punic war.—4. A Carthaginian 
general, who carried on the war in Sicily 
after the fall of Syracuse, 211. Ho left 
Sicily in the following year, when Agrigen- 
tum was betrayed to the Romans.—6. Tho 
Carthaginian commander at Capua, in 211. 
—6. A Carthaginian navigator, under whoso 
name wo possess a Periplus , or geo¬ 
graphical treatise on his voyages, which 
was originally written in the Punic 
language, and afterwards translated into 
Greek. The author had held the office of 
suffes, or supreme magistrate at Carthage, 
and he gives an account of a voyage under¬ 
taken beyond the straits of Gibraltar to 
found colonies. 

HARMA (to "ApfjLa), a small place in 
Boeotia, near Tanagra. 

HARMATUS (-untis; 'Ap/Aaroik), a city 
and promontory on the coast of Aeolis in 
Asia Minor, on the Sinus Klai’ticus. 

IIARMODlUS and ARISTOGEITON 
(-bnis; 'ApnoSios, ’Apioroyernov) were the 
murderers of Hipparchus, brother of the 
tyrant Hippias, in b.c. 514. Aristogeiton 
was strongly attached to Harmodius. 
Hipparchus, as a disappointed rival, ro- 
solved to avenge himself by a public insult. 
Accordingly, he took care that the sister of 
Harmodius should be summoned to bear 
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one of the sacred baskets in a religious 
procession, and when she presented herself 
for the purpose, he caused her to be dis¬ 
missed as unworthy of the honour. This 
insult determined the two friends to slay 
both Hipparchus and his brother Hippias 
as well at the festival of the Panathenaea. 
When the appointed time arrived the two 
chief conspirators observed one of their 
accomplices in conversation with Hippias. 
Believing, therefore, that they were be¬ 
trayed, they slow Hipparchus. Harmodius 
was immediately cut down by the guards. 
Aristogeiton at first escaped, but was 
afterwards taken, and was put to the 
torture; but he died without revealing 
any of the names of the conspirators. 
Four years after this Hippias was ex¬ 
pelled, and thenceforth Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton obtained among the Athenians 
of all succeeding generations the character 
of patriots and martyrs, though their deed 
was only one of private revenge. To be 
bom of their blood was esteemed among 
the highest of honours, and their des¬ 
cendants enjoyed an immunity from public 
burdens, and entertainment in the Pry- 
taneum. Their statues, made of bronze 
by Antenor, were set up in the Agora. 
When Xerxes took the city, he carried 
these statues away, and new ones, the 
work of Critias, were eroctcd in 477. The 
original statues were afterwards sent back 
to Athens by Alexander the Great. It is 
probable that the bronze statues at Naples 
are a copy of this group. 

HARMONlA ( -ae; * Apfiovia ) wns married 
to Cadmus, and all the gods of Olympus 
were present at the marriage. A necklace, 
given as a present, became fatal to all who 
possessed it. Harmonia accompanied Cad¬ 
mus when he was obliged to quit Thebes, 
and shared his fate. [Cadmus.] Poly- 
neices, who inherited the fatal necklace, 
gave it to Eripliyle, that she might 
persuade her husband, Amphiaraus, to 
undertake the expedition against Thebes. 
Through Alcmaeon, the son of Eriphyle, 
the necklace came into the hands of 
Arsinoe, next into those of the sons of 
Phegeus, Pronous and Agenor, and lastly, 
into those of the sons of Alcmaeon, Am- 
photerus and Acaman, who dedicated it in 
the temple of Athene Pronoia at Delphi. 

HARPXGUS (-i; "'Apnayos), 1. A Me¬ 
dian, whose preservation of the infant 
Cyrus, with the events consequent upon 
it, are related under Cyrus. He became 
one of the generals of Cyrus, and conquered 
the Greek citibs of Asia Minor.—2. A Per¬ 
sian general, under Darius I., took His- 
tiaeus prisoner. 


HARPALUS (-i; ‘'Apira\osJ accompanied 
Alexander the Great to Asia, as superin¬ 
tendent of the treasury. After the conquest 
of Darius, he was left by Alexander in • 
charge of the royal treasury, and of the 
satrapy of Babylon. Having stolen large 
sums of money, he fled to Athens, where 
he employed his treasures to gain over the 
orators and induce the people to support 
him against Alexander and his viceregent, 
Antipater. Among those whom he thus 
corrupted are said to have been Domades, 
Charieles, the son-in-law of Phocion, and 
even Demosthenes himself. [Demosthe¬ 
nes.] But he failed in his object, for, 
Antipater having demanded his surrender, 
it was resolved to place him in confinement 
until the Macedonians should send for him. 
He succeeded in making his escape from 
prison, and fled to Crete, where he was 
assassinated soon after his arrival by Thi- 
bron, one of his own officers. 

IIARPXdYcE ('ApTraAvKrj), daughter of 
Harpalycus, king in Thraco, trained by her 
father as a warrior. After the death of 
her father, she lived in the forests as a 
robber, being so swift in running that 
horses were unable to overtake her. At 
length she was caught in a snare by shep¬ 
herds, who killed her. 

HARPASUS (-i; "Apira<m). 1. ( Arpa- 
Su), a river of Caria, flowing N. into the 
Maeander, into which it falls opposite to 
Nysa.—2. ( Harpa-Su ), a river of Armenia 
Major, flowing S. into the.Araxes. 

HARPOCBATES. [Horus.] 

harpyIae ( -arum ; ''Apjrviai), the Har¬ 
pies —that is, the Bobbers or Spoilers — 
aro in Homer nothing but personified storm 
winds, who are said to carry off any one who 
had suddenly disappeared from the earth. 
Hesiod describes them as daughters of 
Thaumas by the Ocoanid Electra, winged 
maidens, who surpassed winds and birds 
in their swiftness. But even in Aeschylus 
they appear as ugly creatures with wings; 
and later writers represent them as mon¬ 
sters, being birds with the heads of maidens, 
with long claws and with faces pale with 
hunger. They were sent by the gods to 
torment the blind Phineus, and whenever 
a meal was placed before him, they darted 
down from the air and carried it off. 
Phineus was delivered from them by Zetes 
and Calais, sons of Boreas, and two of the 
Argonauts. Virgil places them in the 
islands called Strophades, in the Ionian 
sea. In the famous Harpy monument 
from Xanthus, now in the British Museum, 
the Harpies are represented in the act of 
carrying off the daughters of Pandareos. 
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the Charudes who lived in the Cliersonestis 
Ciinbrica. 

HASDRCBAL (-51is; ’AaipovjSas), a Car¬ 
thaginian name. 1. Son-in-law of Hainil- 
car Barca, on whose death in 229, ho 
succeeded to the command in Spain. He 
ably carried out tho plans of his father- 
in-law for extending the Carthaginian 
dominions in Spain, and entrusted the 
conduct of most of his military enterprises 
to the young Hannibal. He founded New 
Carthage, and concluded with the Romans 
the treaty which fixed the Iberus as the 
boundary between the Carthaginian and 
Homan dominions. He was assassinated 
by a slave, whose master he had put to 
death (221), and was succeeded in the com¬ 
mand by Hannibal. — 2. Sou of Hamilcar 
Barca, and brother of Hannibal, a man of 
great military ability and untiring energy. 
When Hannibal set out for Italy (218), 
Hasdrubal was left in the command of Spain, 
and there fought for some years against 
the two Scipios. Hia scheme of joining 
Hannibal directly after Ca.unae was frus¬ 
trated by the victory of the two Scipios on 
the Ebro; but at length, in the autumn 
of 208, he crossed the Pyrenees, and in the 
following year the Alps by the pass of the 
Little Mt. Cents, ana marched into Italy, 
in order to assist Hannibal; but he was 
defeated on the Metaurus, by the consuls 
C. Claudius Nero and M.Jjivius Salinator, 


his army was destroyed, and he himself 
fell in the battle. His head was cut off 
and thrown into Hannibal's camp.—3. Sur- 
named the Bald (Calvus), commander of the 
Carthaginian expedition to Sardinia in the 
second Punic war, 215. He was defeated 
by the Homan praetor, T. Manlius, taken 
prisoner, and carried to Rome.— 4. Son of 
disco, one of the Carthaginian generals in 
Spain during the second Punic war. He 
fought in Spain from 214 to 206. After 
he and Hugo had been defeated by Scipio 
in the latter of these years, he crossed over 
to Africa, where, in conjunction with Sy- 
plnix, Hasdrubal carried on war against 
Masinissa, but lie was defeated by Scipio 
who landed in Africa in 204.— 5. Com¬ 
mander of the Carthaginian fleet in Africa 
in 203, must be distinguished from the 
preceding. 

HEBE (-es; ’H/3 tj),11ic goddess of youth, 
was a daughter of Zeus and Hera. She tilled 
the cups of the gods with nectar, and she 
was the attendant of Hera, whose horses 
she harnessed. She married Heracles^af ter 
he was received among the gods, and bore 
to him two sons, Alexiares and Anticetus. 
Tho Romans identified with her their 
goddess Juvkntas, who was an Italian 
personification of youth. 

HEBRUS (-1; *E0pos: Maritza), the 
principal river in Thrace, ribos in the moun¬ 
tains of Scomius and Rhodope, Hows first 
SE. and then SW., becomes navigable for 
smaller Tessels at Philippopolis, and for 
larger ones at Hadrianopolis, and falls into 
the Aegaean sea near Aenos, after forming 
by another branch an estuary called Sten- 
ioiiis Lac us. 

HEcXLE (-es; ’EkoAij), an old woman, 
who hospitably received Theseus when ho 
had gone out for the purpose of killing the 
Maruthoniiin bull. 

HEcXTAEUS (-i; • Ekotcuos), of Miletus, 
one of the early Greek historians, or logo- 
graphi (prose-narrators). He survived the 
Persian wars, and appears to have died 
about 476. 

IlECATE (-es; 'E^ar^), a goddess who is 
represented in Greek literature and art as 
deity of the moon and of night, of childbirth, 
and of the underworld and magic. She is 
not mentioned in Homer: in Hesiod she is 
daughter of the Titan Perses and Asteria. 
As goddess of the moon Hecate was called 
(fwa-(f)6p 09, and was represented as bearing 
torches; and it is possible that the triple 
form belonging to her was derived from the 
three phrases of the new, full, and waning 
moon. It may, however, be that the triple 
form was derived from her statue being 
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placed at the fork of roads, looking each 
way. To Hecate, as to other moon-god¬ 
desses, belongs the guardianship of child¬ 
birth : as moon-goddess also she had power 
over the sea and over fishermen, and for 
the same reason she was the goddess of 
night and darkness, and hence of the under¬ 
world and of the dead; hence again she was 
the deity of ghosts and nightly apparitions, 



and the patroness of magic. From the 
similarity of her functions she was often 
confounded with Artemis, and sometimes 
with Aphrodite. At Athens it was a custom 
to place' Exa-rcia—that is, shrines with figures 
of the goddess — before the doors. The 
peculiar offerings made to her were sacri¬ 
fices of puppies, especially black puppies, 
which probably denoted her connexion with 
the underworld. In art she is represented 
with torches, as a moon-goddess; with keys, 
as portress of Hades. 

HficATON (-ontis; ’Ekco-wi/), a Stoic 
philosopher, a native of Rhodes, who 
studied under Panaetius. 

HECATONNESI ('EKaTOMrrjtrot ' Afo.S'A'O- 
?/m), a group of small islands, between 
Lesbos and the coast of Aeolis, on the S. 
side of the mouth of the Gulf o! Adram- 
yttium. 

HECTOR (5ris; ”E<rwp), the chief hero 
of the Troians in their war with the Greeks, 
was the eldest son of Priam and Hecuba, 


the husband of Andromache, and father of 
Seamandrius. He fought with the bravest 
of the Greeks, and at length slew Patroclus, 
the friend of Achilles. The death of his 
friend roused Achilles to the fight. The 
other Trojans fled before him into the city. 
Hector alone remained without the walls, 
though his parents implored him to return; 
but when he saw Achilles, his heart failed 
him, and lie took to flight. Thrice did he 
race round the city, pursued by the swift- 
footed Achilles, and then fell pierced by 
Achilles’ spear. Achilles tied Hector’s body 
to his chariot, and thus dragged him into 
the camp of the Greeks; but later traditions 
relate that he first dragged the body thrice 
around the walk of Ilium. At the com¬ 
mand of Zeus, Achilles surrendered the 
body to the prayers of Priam, who buried 
it at Troy with great pomp. Hector is one 
of the noblest conceptions of the poet of 
the Iliad. He is the great bulwark of 
Troy, and even Achilles trembles when he 
approaches him. He has a presentiment of 
the fall of his country, but he perseveres 
in his heroic resistance, preferring death to 
slavery and disgrace. He showed a chival¬ 
rous pity even for Helen, and her lament 
over his body is one of the most pathetic in 
Homer. 

HEcOBA ; 'E(ca/9rj), daughter of 
Dymas in Phrygia, or of Cisseus, king of 
Thrace. She was the wife of Priam, king 
of Troy, to whom she bore Hector, Paris, 
Deiphobus, Helenas, Cassandra, and many 
other children. The fifty children men¬ 
tioned in Eur. Hec. 421, include her step¬ 
children. On the capture of Troy, she was 
carried away as a slave by the Greeks, 
to the Thracian Cliersonesus, where her 
daughter Polyxena was sacrificed. In re¬ 
venge for the murder of her son Polydorus, 
she killed the children of Polymestor, and 
put out the eyes of their father. Agamem¬ 
non pardoned her, but afterwards she was 
changed into a dog, and leapt into the sea 
at a place called Cynossema. 

IIEGESlAS (-ae j 'Hyrjo-ias). 1. Of Mag¬ 
nesia, a rhetorician and historian, lived 
about b.c. 290, wrote the history of Alexan¬ 
der the Great.— 2. A Cyrenaic philosopher, 
who lived at Alexandria in the time of the 
Ptolemies, perhaps about b.c. 260. He 
wrote a work containing such gloomy de¬ 
scriptions of human misery, that it drove 
many persons to commit suicide; hence he 
was surnamed Peisithanatos (rieuntfaraTos). 

HEgEsTNUS ('HyrjcrtVov?), of Pergamum, 
the successor of Evander and the prede¬ 
cessor of Carneades in the chair of the 
Academy, about b.c. 186. 
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HEGESIPPUS (-i; ’Hyjjannro?), an Athe¬ 
nian orator, and a supporter of Demos¬ 
thenes. He was probably the author of 
the oration on Halonesus, which has come 
down to us under the name of Demosthenes. 

HELENA (-ae; ‘EAeVij). In Homer Helen 
described as daughter of Zeus, half-sister 
of Castor and Polydeuces, and mother of 
one child, Hermione, and of surpassing 
beauty. She was wife of Menelaus and was 
carried off to Troy by Paris [for details see 
Paris], and thus became the cause of the 
Trojan war. The common tradition was 
that, after the death of Paris, she married 
Deiphobus : near the end of the siege she 
recognised Odysseus when he entered Troy 
in disguise, but shielded him because she 
wished to return to Greece. After the fall 
of Troy she returned with Menelaus to 
Sparta, but not until they had wandered 
for eight years, part of which was spent in 
Egypt, hi the post-Homeric stories there 
are many additions. In some traditions 
Helen and the Dioscuri are born from 
one egg; in others there were two eggs 
(‘gemino ovo,' Hor. A.P. 147), from one of 
which were born Helen and Polydeuces as 
immortals and children of Zeus and Leda, 
from the other Castor and Clytemnestra, 
as mortal children of Tyndareus and Leda. 
In her childhood Helen was carried off to 
Athens by Theseus, and- rescued by the 
Dioscuri [Aethua; Dioscuri; Theseus]. 
After this many princely suitors came to 
Sparta, and Tyndareus, by advice of Odys¬ 
seus, gave her in marriage to Menelaus. 
Some poets related that she was taken to 
Egypt, and that her phantom went to Troy. 
This was said to have been adopted as a pali¬ 
node or recantation by Stesicliorus, who had 
spoken against the character of Helen and 
had been smitten with blindness. Accord¬ 
ing to this story (which was known to the 
Egyptian priests), Paris and Helen were 
driven by contrary winds to Egypt. Here 
Helen and the treasures taken from Sparta 
were detained by King Proteus, and Paris 
went on to Troy. Euripides in liis Helena 
makes Helen still more guiltless, for she 
is taken by Hermes first to an island off 
Attica, and thence to Egypt, while Paris 
carried off her phantom from Sparta as the 
cause of war. When Menelaus recovered 
the true Helen from Egypt, the phantom 
disappeared. Helen received divine honours 
in her temple at Therapnae, where also her 
grave was shown. A Rhodian legend spoke 
of her going to Rhodes after the death of 
Menelaus, and being hanged on a tree 
there in revenge by Polyxo, and therefore 
called In her divine character 

Helen, like the Dioscuri, caused the appear¬ 
ance of light (the St. Elmo's Fire) about a 


ship; but her single star was baneful, while 
the double star of her brothers brought 
safety, 

HELENA, FLAVlA JflLlA, the mother 
of Constantine the Great. She was said to 
have discovered at Jerusalem the sepulchre 
of our Lord, together with the wood of the 
true cross. 

HELENA (-ae; *EA tvrj). ( Makronisi), a 
small rocky island, between the S. of 
Attica and Ceos, formerly called Cranae. 

HELENUS (-i; *EAevos)> son of Priam 
and Hecuba, was celebrated for his pro¬ 
phetic powers, and also fought against the 
Greeks in the Trojan war. In later tradi¬ 
tions he is said to have deserted his 
countrymen and joined the Greeks. Ac¬ 
cording to some he did it of his own 
accord; according to others, he was en¬ 
snared by Odysseus, who was anxious to 
obtain his prophecy respecting the fall of 
Troy. After the fall of Troy, he fell to the 
share of Pyrrhus. He foretold Pyrrhus 
the sufferings which awaited the Greeks 
who returned home by sea, and prevailed 
upon him to return by land to Epirus. 
After the death of Pyrrhus he received 
a portion of the country, and married 
Andromache, by whom he became the 
father of Cestrinus. When Aeneas in his 
wanderings arrived in Epirus, he was 
hospitably received by HelenuB, who also 
foretold him the future events of hiB life. 

IIElIADAE and HELlADES (’HAioSat 
and 'HAidif?), the sons and daughters of 
Helios. The name Heliades is given 
especially to PJiaethusa , Lampetie and 
Phoebe, the daughters of Helios and the 
nymph Clymene, and the sisters of Phae- 
thon. They bewailed the death of their 
brother Phaethon so bitterly on the banks 
of the Eridanus, that the gods in compas¬ 
sion changed them into poplar trees and 
their tears into amber. 

HELlCE (-es; 'KAtVoj), daughter of Ly- 
caon, was beloved by Zeus, but Hera, out 
of jealousy, changed her into a she-bear, 
and Zeus placed her among the stars, 
under the name of the Great Bear. 

HELlCE (-es; ‘EAuoj), the ancient capi¬ 
tal of Achaia, was swallowed up by an 
earthquake together with Bura, B.c. 87& 

HEIjTCON (-onis; ‘EAikwi/j Helicon ), a 
range of mountains in Boeotia, between 
the lake Copais and the Corinthian gulf. 
Helicon was sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses, and here sprang the celebrated 
fountains of the Muses, Aganippe and 
Hippocrene. 

HELT6DORUS (-i; *HAidfi W po*) t 1. A 
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rhetorician at Rome in the time of Augus¬ 
tus, whom Horace mentions as the com¬ 
panion of his journey to the Brundisium. 
2. A Stoic philosopher at Rome, who be¬ 
came a delator in the reign of Nero. 3. 
Of Emesa in Syria, lived about the end of 
the fourth century of our era, and was 
bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. Before lie 
was made bishop, he wrote a romance in 
ten books, entitled Aethiojnca, because the 
scene of the beginning and the end of the 
story is laid in Aetliiopia. 

HELIOGABILUS. [Ej,a<j vba ms.j 

HELIOPOLIS ('IIAtov rroAis or *IIAiow7roAi? 
i.e. the City of the Sun). 1. (Baalbek), 
a celebrated city of Syria, a chief seat of 
the worship of Baal, whom the Greeks 
identified sometimes with Helios, some¬ 
times with Zeus. It was situated in the 
middleof Coele-Syria, afcthe W. foot of Anti- 
Libanus. It was aplace of great commercial 
importance, as being on the direct road from 
Egypt and the Red Sea and also from Tyre 
to Syria, Asia Minor, and Europe.—2. 
( Matarieh ), a city of Lower Egypt, on the 
E. side of the Pelnsiao branch of the Nile, 
a little below the apex of the Della, was 
chief seat of the Egyptian worship of the 
Sun. Its civil name was An, in Hebrew 
On; its sacred name Pe-Ra, i.e . the Abode 
of the Sun. Its priests were renowned for 
their learning. 

HELIOS fHAios or 
’ile'Aios), called SOL by 
the Romans, the god of 
the sun. He was the son 
of Hyperion and Tliea, 
and a brother of Selene 
and Eos. From liis 
father, ho is frequently 
called HYPERlONlDES, 
or HYPERION, a form 
of the patronymic. In the 
Homeric hymn on Helios, 
he is called a son of 
Hjy peri o n a n d E u r y- 
phaessa. Homer describes 
Helios as giving light both 
to gods and men : he rises 
in the E. from OceanuH, 
traverses the heaven, and 
descends in the evening 
into the darkness of the 
W. and Oeeanus. The 
manner in which Helios 
during the night passes 
from the western into the 
eastern ocean is not men¬ 
tioned either by Homer or 
by Hesiod, but later poets 
make him sail in a golden 
boat, the work of Hephaes¬ 


tus, round one-lialf of the earth, and thus 
arrive in the E. at the point from which he 
has to rise again. The horses and chariot 
with which Helios traverses the heavens 
are not mentioned in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
but first occur in the Homeric hymn on 
Helios; and by later writers the four 
horses are named Pyrois, Eous, Aethon, 
and Plilegon, or Eous, Aethiops, Bronte, 
and Sterope.—The island of Thrinacia 
(Sicily) was sacred to HelioB, and there lie 
had hocks of sheep and oxen, which wero 
tended by his daughters Phaetliusa and 
Lampetie. By Perse lie was the father of 
Aeetes, Circe and Pasipliae, and by Cly- 
meno of PI me thou. The sacrifices offered 
to him consisted of white rams, boars, 
bulls, goats, lambs, especially white horses, 
and honey. It was not until after the 
time of Euripides that Ilelios was identi¬ 
fied with Apollo. The worship of Sol 
existed at Rome from an early period, Sol 
being an Italian deity whom the Romans 
afterwards identified with Helios. 

HELL.ANl.GUS (-i; T'AAtt»<utos), Of My- 
tilono in Lesbos, the most eminent of the 
Greek logographers, or early Greek his¬ 
torians, was in all probability born about 
b.c. 490, and died sometime after the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 

HELLAS, HELLENES. [Graecia.] 

HELLO (-os; *KAA 17 ), daughter of Atlia- 



H olios. (From tlic metope at Ilium: bchliemaun, Troy awl iU Remains.) 
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mas and NephSle, and sister of Phrixus. 
When Phrixus was to be sacrificed 
[Phbixub] , Nephele rescued her two chil¬ 
dren, who rode away through the air upon 
the ram with the golden fleece, the gift of 
Hermes; but, between Sigeum and the 
Chersonesus, Helle fell into the sea, which 
was thence called the Sea of Helle ( Helles - 
pontus). Her tomb was shown near 
Pactya, on the Hellespont. 

HELLEN (-enis; 'EAAiju), son of Deuca¬ 
lion and Pyrrha, or of Zeus and Dorippe, 
husband of Orsels, and father of Aeolus, 
Dorus, and Xuthus. He was king of 
Phthia in Thessaly, and was succeeded by 
his son Aeolus. He is the mythical ances¬ 
tor of all the Hellenes; from his two sons 
Aeolus and Dorus were descended the 
Aeolians and Dorians; and from his two 
grandsons Achaeus and Ion, the sons of 
Xuthus, the Achaeans and Ionians. 

HELLESPONTUS ( i ; 'EA^cnrovros: 
Straits of the Dardanelles ), the long 
narrow strait connecting the Propontis 
( Sea of Marmara) with the Aegaean sea, 
through which the waters of the Black sea 
discharge themselves into the Mediterra¬ 
nean in a constant current. The length of 
the strait is about fifty miles, and the 
width varies from six miles at the upper 
end to two at the lower, and in some places it 
is only one mile wide, or even less. The 
narrowest part is between the ancient cities 
of Sestus and Abydus, where Xerxes made 
his bridge of boats, [Xerxes] and where 
the legend related that Leander swam 
across to visit Hero. [Leander.] The 
name of the Hellespont (i.e. the Sea of 
Helle ) was derived from the story of 
Helle’s being drowned in it [Helle] . The 
district just mentioned, on the S. side of 
the Hellespont, was also called *EAA rjairovros. 

HELORUS or HELORUM (-i; 'EAwpos), 
a town on the E. coast of Sicily, S. of Syra¬ 
cuse, at the mouth of the river Helorus. 

HfiLOS (ri>*EAos). 1. A town in Laco¬ 
nia, on the coast, in a marshy situation, 
whence its name («Ao$ = marsh). —2. A 
town or district of Elis on the Alpheus. 

HELVEC5NAE (-arum), a people in 
Germany, between the Yiadus and the 
Vistula. 

HELVfiTll, a brave and powerful Celtic 
people, who dwelt between M. Jurassus 
{Jura), the Lacus Lemannus {Lake of 
Geneva ), the Rhone, and the Rhine as far 
as the Lacus Brigontinus {Lake of Con¬ 
stance). They were thus bounded by the 
Sequani on the W., by the Nantuates and 
Lepontii in Cisalpine Gaul on the 8., by 
the Raeti on the E., and by the German 


nations on the N. beyond the Rhine. 
Their country thus corresponded to the W. 
part of Switzerland.—The Helvetii are first 
mentioned in the war with the Cimbri. In 
b.c. 107 the Tigurini defeated and killed 
the Roman consul L. Cassius Longinus, on 
the lake of Geneva, while another division 
of the Helvetii accompanied the Cimbri 
and Teutones in their invasion of Gaul. 
Subsequently the Helvetii invaded Italy 
along with the Cimbri; and they returned 
home in safety, after the defeat of the 
Cimbri by Marius and Catulus in 101. 
Pressed by the German tribes from the 
east, about 60 b.c. they resolved to seek a 
new home in the more fertile plains of 
Gaul. In 58 they were defeated by Caesar, 
and driven back into their own territories. 
After their enforced return they rebuilt 
several of their old towns, of which the 
most notable were Lousona (Lausanne), 
Eburodunum (Yverdon), Minodunum 
(Moudon), Salodurum (Solothum), Turi- 
cum (Zurich), Vitudurum) (Winterthur), 
Aquae (Baden, near Zurich), Vindonissa 
(Windisch), with the chief town of all the 
civitas, Aventicum (Avanches), which 
Augustus made the residence of the tax 
collector for the Helvetian district. For 
military strength two Roman colonies were 
established, at Noviodunum ( Nyon , on the 
lake of Geneva), which was called Colonia 
Julia Equestris, and Colonia Raurica 
(Augst, near Basle). 

HELVlA, mother of the philospher 
Seneca. 

HELVlDlUS PRISCUS. [Priscus.] 

HELVll, a people in Gaul, between the 
Rhone and Mt. Cebenna, which separated 
them from the Arvemi. 

HELVlUS. [Cinna.] 

HE MINA, CASSIUS. [Cassius.] 

HENETI (-5rum; 'Ei/eroi'), an ancient 
people in Paphlagonia, dwelling on the 
river Parthenius, fought on the side of 
the side of Priam against the Greeks. 
[Veneti.] 

HENlOCHI (*Hvio\oi) y a people in Col¬ 
chis, N. of the Phasis, notorious as pirates. 

HENNA. [Enna.] 

HEPHAESTlON (-onis; ‘H 0<u<rrA>v). 
Son of Amyntor, a Macedonian of Pella, 
accompanied Alexander to Asia, and was 
employed by the king in many important 
commands. He died at Ecbatana B.c. 825, 
to the great grief of Alexander. 

HEPHAESTUS (-i; 'Hcalled 
VULCANUS by the Romans, the god of 
fire. He was, according to Homer, the son 
of Zeus and Hera. Later traditions state 
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that he had no father, and that Hera gave 
birth to him independently of Zeus. He 
was born lame and weak, and was so much 
disliked by his mother, that she threw him 
down from Olympus. Thetis and Eury- 
nome received him, and he dwelt with them 
for nine years in a grotto, beneath Oeeanus, 
making for them beautiful works of art. 
He afterwards returned to Olympus, and 



Hephaestui. (From an altar in the Vatican.) 

he appears in Homer as the great artist of 
the gods of Olympus. As to this return a 
post-Homeric story tells us that out of re¬ 
venge for his downfall he sent to his mother 
Hera a golden throne with invisible fetters. 
When she sat thereon she was fast bound, 
and, as the only means of her release, the 
gods wished to bring back Hephaestus. 
Ares tried his strength, but was repulsed; 
Dionysus succeeded by making him drunk. 
In Homer there is no allusion to the re¬ 
venge, and although he had been cruelly 
treated by his mother, he always showed 
her respect and kindness; and on one 
occasion took her part when she waB quar¬ 
relling with Zeus, which so much enraged 
the father of the gods, that he seized 
Hephaestus by the leg, and hurled him 
down from heaven. Hephaestus was a 
whole day falling, but in the evening he 
alighted on the Island of Lemnos^ where 
he was kindly received by the SintianB. 
His lameness, which belongs to all tra¬ 
ditions, is accounted for in mythology by 
one or other of his two falls from heaven. 
Somemodem writers believe the idea to have 
originated from the fact that blacksmiths 
were commonly lame men, because^ this 
trade was one for which a strong man who 
happened to be lame was as well suited as 
anyone else. The palace of Hephaestus in 
Olympus was imperishable, and shining 
like stars. It contained his workshop, 
C.D. 


with the anvil and twenty bellows, which 
worked spontaneously at his bidding. It 
was there that he made all his beautiful 
and marvellous works, both for gods and 
men. All the palaces in Olympus were his 
workmanship. He made the armour of 
AchilleB; the fatal necklace of Harmonia; 
the fire-breathing bulls of Aeetes, king of 
Colchis, &c. In the Iliad the wife of 
Hephaestus is Chans, in Hesiod Aglaia, 
the youngest of the ChariteB; but in the 
Odyssey, as well as in later accounts, 
Aphrodite (who proved faithless to him, 
Od. viii. 295) appears as his wife. Hepha¬ 
estus, like Athene, gave skill to mortal 
artists. Hence at Athens they had tem¬ 
ples and festivals in common. Hence also 
both were worshipped in the torch races. 
He was represented as a vigorous man with 
a beard, and is characterised by his ham¬ 
mer or some other instrument, his oval cap, 
and the chiton, which leaves the right 
shoulder and arm uncovered. One leg is 
sometimes shortened to denote his lame¬ 
ness. The Roman Vnlcanus was an old 
Italian divinity. [Vulcanus.] 

HERA fHpa or *Hpi,), called JUNO b', 
the Romans. The Greek Hera was r 
daughter of Cronos and Rliea, and siste 
and wife of Zeus. Several places in Greece 
also claimed to have been the scene of the 
marriage with Zeus, such as Euboea, 



The F&rnese Hera. (From the marble head in the 
Naples Museum.) 

Samos, Cnossus in Crete, and Mt. 
Thomax, in the S. of Argolis. Her 
marriage, called the Sacred Marriage 
(upi»« yafios), was represented in many places 
where she was worshipped. At her nup¬ 
tials Ge presented to her a tree with golden 
apples, which was watched by the Hes- 

T 
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perides, at the foot of the Hyperborean 
Atlas. In the Iliad Hera is treated by the 
Olympian gods with the same reverence as 
her husband. Zens himself listens to her 
counsels, and communicates his secrets to 
her. She is, notwithstanding, far inferior 
to him in power, and must obey him un¬ 
conditionally. She is not, like Zeus, the 
ruler of gods and men, but simply the wife 
of the supreme god. Yet she has a reflected 
greatness and power from Zeus. Iris is her 
messenger as well as servant of Zeus, and 
even Athene is sent by her to Achilles. 
She can set in motion the thunder, and 



Th« Bertarini Hera. (From the Vatican.) 


the sun himself obeys her order to close 
the day. Her character, as described by 
Homer, is marked by jealousy and by a 
quarrelsome disposition. Hence arise fre¬ 
quent disputes between Hera and Zeus; and 
on one occasion Hera plotted with Poseidon 
and Athene to put Zeus in chains. Zeus, 
in such cases, not only threatens, but even 
strikes her. Once he hung her up in the 
clouds, with her hands chained, and with 
two anvils suspended from her feet; and 
on another occasion, when Hephaestus 
attempted to help her, Zeus hurled him 
down from Olrmptti.*-By 2eni she Was 
the mother of Ares, Hebe, and Hephaestus. 
—As Hera was the type of a married 


goddess among the Olympian b, so is she the 
goddess of marriage and of the* birth of 
children. Owing to the judgment of Paris, 
she was hostile to the Trojans, and in the 
Trojan war she accordingly sided with the 
Greeks. She persecuted all the children 
of Zeus by mortal mothers, and hence 
appears as the enemy of Dionysus, Hera¬ 
cles, and others. In the Argonautio ex¬ 
pedition she assisted Jason. Hera was 
worshipped in many parts of Greece, but 
more especially at Argos, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which she had a splendid temple, 
on the road to Mycenae Her great festival 
at Argos is described in the Diet . of Ant. 
art. Heraea . Hera was probably originally 
worshipped as a moon-goddess, and hence 
as queen of heaven and wife of Zeus. 
Hence also she was one of the deities (all 
in some way connected with the moon) who 
presided over childbirth (as also did Juno 
in Italy). Hera was represented as a 
majestic woman, with a beautiful forehead 
and large widely-opened eyes (the Homeric 
)9owjric). Her head is often adorned with 
a diadem (stephanos), sometimes with a 
calathus, or with a veil; in her hand she 
carries a sceptre, which is sometimes sur¬ 
mounted by a figure of a cuckoo. Some¬ 
times her sacred bird, the peacock, is painted 
by her side. 

HERACLEA (-ae; ’HpatcAeta). I. In 
Europe. 1. H., in Lucania, on the river 
Siris, founded by the Tarentines. Pyrrhus 
here defeated the Romans under Laevinus, 
B.c. 280.—2. In Acamaniaon theAmbracian 
gulf.—3. In Pisatis Elis, in ruins in the 
time of Strabo. — 4 . The later name of 
Perinthus in Thraee. [Pebinthus.] —6. 
H. LYNCESTIS (Aifyojcm*), also called 
Pelagonia, in Macedonia, on the Via Eg- 
natia, W. of the Engon, the capital of one 
of the four districts into which Macedonia 
was divided by the Rbmans.—6. H. MINOA, 
on the S. coast of Sicily, at the mouth of 
the river Halycus, between Agrigentum 
and Selinus. According to tradition it 
wag founded by Minos, when he pursued 
Daedalus to Sicily.—7. H. SINTlCA 
(Sivrooi), in Macedonia, a town of the Sinti, 
on the left bank of the Strymon, founded ^ 
by Amyntas, brother of Philip.— II. In ' 
Atia. 1. H. PONTlCA ( Eregli ), ft city 
on the 8. shore of the Pontus Euxinus, on 
the ooast of Bithymia, in the territory of 
the Mariandyni. It was founded about 
b.c. 660 , by colonists from Megara and 
from Tanagra in Boeetia. — 2. H. AD 
LAlftUM, a town of Ionia, 8.E. of Hiletus, 
at the foot of Mt. Latmus and upon the 
Sinus Latmicus; formerly called Latmus. 
Near it was a cave, with the tomb of 
Endymion. 
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HERACLEIDAE or HERACLlDAE 
(-5rum; 'Hpa/s\tiS<n), (he descendants of 
Heracles, who, in conjunction with the 
Dorians, conquered Peloponnesus. It had 
been the will of Zeus, so ran the legend, 
that Heracles should rule over the country 
of the Perseids, at Mycenae and Tiryns. 
But, through Hera’s cunning, Eurystheus 
had been put into the place of Heracles, 
who had Become his servant. After the 
death of Heracles, his claims devolved upon 
his sons and descendants. At the time of 
his death, Hyllus, the eldest of his four sons 
by Deianlra, was living with his brothers 
at the court of Ceyx at Trachis. As 
Eurystheus demanded their surrender, and 
Ceyx was unable to protect them, they fled 
to various parts of Greece, until they were 
received as suppliants at Athens. Eurys¬ 
theus, to whom the Athenians refused to 
surrender the fugitives, now marched 
against the Athenians with a large army, 
but was defeated by the Athenians under 
Iolaus, Theseus, and Hyllus, and was 
slain with his 6ons. They then invaded 
the Peloponnesus, but returned to Doris, 
where they were received by King Aegi- 
mius. After remaining in Doris three 
years, Hyllus, with a band of Dorians, 
undertook an expedition against Atreus, 
who had married a daughter of Eurystheus, 
and had become king of Mycenae and 
Tiryns. Hyllus marched across the Corin¬ 
thian isthmus, and first met Echemus of 
Tegea, who fought for the Pelopidoe, the 
principal opponents of the Heracleidae. 
Hyllus fell in single combat with Echemus, 
and, according to an agreement which had 
been made before the battle, the Heracleidae 
were not to make any further attempt upon 
Peloponnesus for the next fifty years. 
Thus ended their second invasion. Other 
invasions were made, and in the fifth and 
final attempt Temenus, Cresphontes, and 
Aristodemus,the great-grandsons of Hyllus, 
built a fleet on the Corinthian gulf; but 
this fleet was destroyed, because Hippotes, 
one of the Heracleidae, had killed Camus, 
an Acamanian soothsayer; and Aristode- 
mus was killed by a flash of lightning. An 
oracle now ordered them to take a three¬ 
eyed man for their commander. He was 
found in the person of Oxylus, the son of 
Andraemon, an Aetolian, but descended 
from a family in Elis. The expedition 
sailed from Naupactus towards Rhium in 
Peloponnesus. Oxylus, keeping the in¬ 
vaders away from Elis, led them through 
Arcadia. The Heracleidae and Dorians 
conquered Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, 
who ruled over Argos, Mycenae, and 
Sparta. After this they became masters 
of the greater part of Peloponnesus, and 


then distributed by lot the newly acquired 
possessions. Temenus obtained Argos; 
Prooles and Eurystheus, the twin sons of 
Aristodemus, Lacedaemon; Cresphontes, 
Messenia.—Such are the traditions about 
the Heracleidae and their conquest of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. They are not purely mythical, 
but represent the conquest of the Achaean 
population by Dorian invaders, who had 
originally been pressed southwards by the 
Thessalians [Doris], and then, finding 
their new settlements about the Spercheus 
too small, joined the Aetolians in invading 
the Peloponnesus. 

HERACLEITUS (-i; Of 

Ephesus, a philosopher of the Ionian school, 
who, about b.c. 513 wrote a work On 
Nature (ntpl <£v<reu>v). Everything, in his 
view, was in a state of passage backwards 
and forwards; and hence fire, which seemed 
to typify this constant motion, was in his 
philosophy the origin of all things, kind¬ 
ling and extinguishing itself; and so far did 
he carry this that he regarded the sun as bora 
anew and dying every day. He held that 
from this passage backwards and forwards 
or upwards ana downwards resulted the 
harmony of nature; but it was a harmony 
arising from conflict, so that to this theory 
refers the * quid velit et possit rerum Con¬ 
cordia discors ’ of Horace ( Ep . i. 12, 19). 
The constant change and motion in the 
Bvatem, forcibly expressed by Heracleitus in 
the words that ‘ no man can twice enter 
the same river,’ gained for Heracleitus and 
his school the name of oi ptoms. The tone 
of sadness in Heracleitus, arising from his 
feeling of the changeable and fleeting 
character of human life, and also from the 
amount of evil in the world, gained for him 
the title of the ‘ weeping philosopher.' 


HERACLES (‘HpaxAi}*), in Latin writers 
HERCULES, tne most celebrated of all 
the heroes of antiquity. I. GREEK LE¬ 
GENDS. According to Homer, Heracles 
was the son of Zeus by Alcmene of Thebes 
in Boeotia. His stepfather was Amphitryon. 
Amphitryon was the son of Alcaeus, the 
son of Perseus ; and Alcmene was a grand¬ 
daughter of Perseus. Hence Heracles be¬ 
longed to the family of Perseus. Alcmene 
brought into the world two boys, Heracles, 
the son of Zeus, and IphicleB, the son of 
Amphityron, who was one night younger 
than Heracles. As he lay in his cradle, 
Hera sent two serpents to destroy him, but 
the infant hero strangled them with his own 
hands. As he grew up, he was instructed 
by Amphitryon in driving a chariot, by 
Autolycus in wrestling, by Eurytus in 
arohery, by Castor in fighting with heavy 
armour, and by Linus m Singing and playing 
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the lyre. Linus was killed by his pupil 
with the lyre, because he had censured 
him; and Amphityron sent him to feed his 
cattle. In this manner he spent his life 
till his 18th year. To this period belongs 
the beautiful allegory introduced by Prodi- 
cus as the ‘ Choice of Heracles.’ Heracles, 
when he had reached the critical time of 
youth, went out into a solitary place 
and sat in doubt, which path of life he 
should follow. Here Virtue and Pleasure 
(whose name was also Vice) appeared to 
him in the guise of tall and beautiful 
women, but the one of modest beauty, the 
other of the reverse. Pleasure offered him 



I. Heracles-' and Nemean Lion. (From a Roman lamp.) 

a life of ease and enjoyment, Virtue a path 
of toil leading to glory ; and he chose the 
toilsome path of virtue. His first great 
adventure happened while he was still 
watching the oxen of his father A huge 
lion from Mount Cithaeron, made havoc 
among the flocks of Amphitryon and Tlies- 
pius (or Thestius), king of Thespiae. Hera¬ 
cles slew the lion, and henceforth wore its 
skin as his ordinary garment, and its mouth 
and head as his helmet. Another account 
is that the lion-skin of Heracles was taken 
from the Nemean lion. Next he defeated 
and killed Erginus, king of Orchomenus, 
who had compelled the Thebans to pay 
tribute. Creon rewarded Heracles with the 
hand of his daughter Megara, by whom 
he became the father of several children. 
Soon afterwards Heracles was driven mad 
by Hera, and in this state he killed his own 
children by Megara and two of Iphicles. 
In his grief he sentenced himself to exile, 
and went to Thespius, who purified him. 
[The Attic legend, followed by Euripides 
in the Hercules Furens , places this mad¬ 
ness later.] He then consulted the oracle 


of Delphi as to where he should settle. The 
priestess ordered him to live at Trryns, and 
to serve Eurystheus for the space of twelve 
years, after which he should become im¬ 
mortal. Heracles accordingly went to 
Tiryns, and executed the twelve labours 
which Eurystheus ordered him to perform. 
The only one of the twelve labours men¬ 
tioned by Homer is hiR descent into the 
lower world to carry off Cerberus. We also 
find in Homer his expedition to Troy, to 
fetch the horses which Laomedon had 
refused him; and his war against the 
Pylians, when he destroyed the whole 
family of their king, Neleus, with the 
exception of Nestor. Hesiod mentions 
several of the feats of Heracles, but not 
the whole twelve. They are usually ar¬ 
ranged in the following order.—I. The 
fight with the Nemean lion. The valley 
of Nemea, between Cleonns and Phlius, 
was inhabited by a monstrous lion, the 
offspring of Typlion and Echidna. Eurys- 
theus ordered Heracles to bring him the 
skin of this monster. After using in vain 
his club and arrows against the lion lie 
strangled the animal with his own hands.— 
2. Fight againstthe Lerneon hydra. This 
monster, like the lion, was the offspring 
of Typhon and Echidna. It ravaged the 
country of Lernae near Argos, and dwelt 
in a swamp near the well of Amymone. It 
had nine heads, of which the middle one 
was immortal. Heracles struck off its 






II. Heracles and Hydra. (From a marble at Naples . 

heads with his club; but in the place of 
the head he cut off, two new ones grew forth 
each time. A gigantic crab also came to 
the assistance of the hydra, and wounded 
Heracles. However, with the assistance of 
his faithful servant Iolaus,he burned away 
the heads of the hydra, and buried thj 
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ninth or immortal one under a huge rock, i 
Having thus conquered the monster, he ' 
poisoned his arrows with its bile, whence the j 
wounds inflicted by them became incurable. ! 
Eurystheus declared that this task was 1 
not rightly performed because Iolaus had 
helped.—3. Capture of the Arcadian Stag 
(or hind). This animal had golden antlers 



ITT. Heracles and Arcadian Stag. (From a group 
at Naples.) 


and brazen feet. It had been dedicated to 
Artemis by the nymph Taygeto, because 
the goddess had saved her from the pursuit 
of Zeus. Heracles was ordered to bring 
the animal alive to Mycenae. He pursued 
it in vain for a whole year; at length he 
wounded it with an arrow, caught it, and 
carried it away on his shoulders.—4. 
Destruction of the Enjmanthian boar. I 
This animal, which Heracles was ordered . 
to bring alive to Eurystheus, had descended 
from Mount Erynianthus into Psophis. | 
Heracles chased him through the deep 
snow, and having thus worn him out, lie 
caught him in a net, and carried him to 
Mycenae Traditions place the hunt of 
the Erymantliian boar in Thessaly, and ! 
some even in Phrygia. When Heracles 
appeared carrying the huge beast on his j 
shoulders, Eurystheus was seized with I 
panic, and took refuge in a tub. It must 
be observed that this and the subsequent ! 
labours of Heracles are connected with ' 
certain subordinate labours, called Parerga 1 
(Ilapepya). The first of these is the fight of , 
Heracles with the Centaurs. In his pur- j 
suit of the boar he came to the centaur , 
Pholus, who had received from Dionysus a 1 
cask of wine. The other centaurs tried to . 
take it, but Heracles drove them away; ! 
they fled to the house of Chiron ; and 
HeracleB, eager in his pursuit, wounded ! 
Chiron, h s old friend, with one of his 


poisoned arrows ; in consequence of which 
Chiron died. [Chiron.] Pholus likewise 
was wounded by one of the arrows, which 
by accident fell on his foot and killed 
him.—5. Cleansing of the stables of 
Augeas. Eurystheus imposed upon Hera¬ 
cles the task of cleansing in one day the 
stalls of Augeas, king of Elis. Augeas had 
a herd of 3000 oxen, whose stalls had not 
been cleansed for thirty years. Heracles 
went to Augeas, and offered to cleanse his 
stalls in one day, if he would give him the 
tenth part of his cattle. Augeas agreed to 
the terms ; and Heracles, after taking 
Phyleus, the son of Augeas, as his witness, 
led the rivers Alpheus and Peneus through 
the stalls, which were thus cleansed in a 
single day. But Augeas, when he learned 
that Heracles had undertaken the work by 
the command of Eurystheus, refused to give 
him the reward. His son Pliyleus then bore 
witness against his father, who exiled him 
from Elis. Eurystheus rejected this exploit 



IV. Heracles and Boar, with Eurystheus. (From a 
marble at Naples.) 


also, because Heracles had asked for a 
reward. At a later time Heracles invaded 
Elis, and killed Augeas and his sons, ex¬ 
cept Phyleus. After this he is said to have 
founded the Olympic games.—6. Destruc¬ 
tion of the Stymphalian birds. These 
birds had been brought up by Ares. They 
had brazen claws, wings, and beaks, used 
their feathers as arrows, and ate human 
flesh. They dwelt on a lake near Stym- 
phalus in Arcadia, from which Heracles 
was ordered by Eurystheus to expel them. 
When Heracles undertook the task, Athene 
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provided him with a brazen rattle, by the 
noise of which he startled the birds ; and, 
as they attempted to fly away, he killed 
some of them with his arrows. Others he 



only drove away ; and they appeared again 
in the island of Aretias, where they were 
found by the Argonauts.—7. Capture of 
the Cretan hull. According to some 
accounts the bull had been sent out of the 
sea by Poseidon, that Minos might offer it 



VII. Heracles and Bull. (From a baa-relief in the 
Vatican.) 


in sacrifice. But Minos was so charmed 
with the beauty of the animal, that he kept 
it, and sacrificed another in its stead. 
Poseidon punished Minos, by driving the 
bull mad, and causing it to commit great 
havoc in the island. Heracles was ordered 
by Eurystheus to catch the bull. Heracles 


accomplished the task, and breerht the 
animal home on his shoulders; but he then 
set it free again. The bull now roamed 
through Greece, and at last came to 
Marathon, where we meet it again in the 
stories of Theseus.—8. Capture of the 
mares of the Thracian Diomedea. This 
Diomedes, king of the Bistones in Thrace, 
fed his horses with human flesh. Eurys¬ 
theus ordered Heracles to bring these 
animals to Mycenae. With a few com¬ 
panions, he seized the animals, and 
conducted them to the sea coast. But 



here he was overtaken by the Bistones. 
During the fight he entrusted the mares to 
his friend Abderus, who was devoured by 
them. HeracleB defeated the Bistones, 
killed Diomedes, whose body he threw 
before the mares, built the town of Abdera 
in honour of his unfortunate friend, and 
then returned to Mycenae with the mares, 
which had become tame after eating the 
flesh of their master.—9. Seizure of the 
girdle of the queen of the Amazons. 
Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, 
possessed a girdle, which she had received 
from Ares. Admete, the daughter of 
Eurystheus, wished to obtain this girdle; 
and Heracles was therefore sent to fetch it. 
After various adventures in Europe and 
Asia, he at length reached the country of 
the Amazons. Hippolyte at first received 
him kindly, and promised him her girdle; 
but Hera having excited the Amazons 
against him, a contest ensued, in which 
Heracles killed their queen. He then took 
her girdle, and carried it with him. On 
his way home he landed in Troas, where he 
rescued Hesione from the monster sent 
against her by Poseidon; in return ton 
which service her father Laomedo^ pro* 
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mited him (he horses he had received from 
Zeus as a compensation for Ganymede*. 
Bat, as Laomeaon did not keep his word, 
Heracles on leaving threatened to make 
war against Troy. He landed in Thraoe, 
where he slew Sarpedon, and at length 
returned through Macedonia to Pelopon* 
nesus. —10. Capture of the oxen of 
Geryonea in Erythia. Geryones, the 
monster with three bodies, lived in the 
fabulous island of Erytlila, so called be¬ 
cause it lay under the red rays of the 
setting sun in the W. This island was 
originally placed off the coast of Epirus, 
but was afterwards identified either with 
Gades or the Balearic islands, and was at | 
all times believed to be in the distant W. 
The oxen of Geryones were guarded by the 
giant Eurytion and the two-headed dog 
Orthrus ; and Heracles was commanded by . 



X. Heracles and Geryones. (Museo Borbonico.) 


Eurystheus to fetch them. After traversing 
various countries, he reached at length the 
frontiers of Libya and Europe, where he 
erected two pillars (Calpe and Abyla) on 
the two sides of the straits of Gibraltar, 
which were hence called the pillars of 
Heracles. Being annoyed by the heat of 
the sun, Heracles shot at Helios, who so 
much admired his boldness, that he pre¬ 
sented him with a golden cup or boat, in 
which he sailed to Erytliia. He there 
slew Eurytion and his dog, as well as 
Geryones, and sailed with his booty to 
Tartessus, where he returned the golden 
cup to Helios. On his way home he 
passed through Gaul, Italy, Ulyricum and 
Thrace. Many attempts were made to 
deprive him of the oxen, but he at length 
brought them in safety to Eurystheus, who 
sacrificed them to Hera. These ten labours 
were performed by Heracles in the space of 
eight years and one month; but as Eurys¬ 
theus declared two of them to have been 


performed unlawfully, he commanded hint 
to accomplish two more.—11. Fetching the 
golden applet of the Hesperides After 
various adventures in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, in the course of which he delivered 
Prometheus, and slew Antaeus, Busiris and 
Emathion, Heracles at length arrived at 
Mt. Atlas. By the advice of Prometheus, 
he sent Atlas to fetch the apples, and in 
the meantime bore the weight of heaven 



at Borne.) 


for him. Atlas returned with the apples, 
but refused to take the burden of heaven 
on his shoulders again. Heracles, how¬ 
ever, contrived by a stratagem to get the 
apples, and hastened away. On his return 
Eurystheus made him a present of the 
apples; but Heracles dedicated them to 
Athene, who restored them to their former 
place. In other traditions (as in the 
relief engraved above) Heracles killed 
the dragon Ladon, and gathered the apples 
himself.—12. Bringing Cerberus from, the 
lower world. This was the most difficult 
of the twelve labours of Heracles. He 
descended into Hades, near Taenarum in 
Laconia, accompanied by Hermes and 
Athene. He delivered Theseus and Ascala- 
phus from their torments. He obtained 
permission from Pluto to carry Cerberus 
to the upper world, provided he could 
accomplisn it without force of arms. 
Heracles succeeded in seizing the monster 
and carrying it to the upper world; and 
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after he had shown it to Eurystheus, lie 
carried it back again to the lower world. 
Besides these twelvo labours (&0A.<u), Hera¬ 
cles performed several other feats (as 
n&ptpya) without being commanded by 
Eurystheus. Aftor he had performed the 
twelve labours, ho was released from the 
servitude of Eurystheus, and returned to 
Thebes. He there gave Megara in mar¬ 
riage to Iolaus; and he wished to gain in 
marriage for himself Iole, the daughter 
of Eurytus, king of Oechalia. Eurytus 
promised his daughter to the man who 
should conquer him and his sons in shoot¬ 
ing with the bow. Heracles defoated them; 
but Eurytus and his ~ons, with tho excep¬ 
tion of IphituB, refused to give Iole to 
him, because he had murdered his own 
children. Soon afterwards the oxen of 



XII. Heracles and CcrWrtis. (Millin, Tonibeaux de 
Ca no8a.) 


Eurytus were carried off, and it was sus- 
ected that Heracles was the offender, 
pliitus again defended him, and went 
with Heracles to look for the o\en; but 
when tho t.wo had arrived at Tiryns, 
Heracles, in a fit of madness, threw his 
friend down from the wall and killed him. 
Heracles was seized with illness, and 
repaired to Delphi to obtain a remedy, 
but the Pythia refused to answer his 
questions. A struggle ensued between 
Heracles and Apollo, and the combatants 
were not separated till Zeus sent a flash 
of lightning between them. In this com¬ 
bat Heracles attempted to carry off the 
tripod. The oracle now declared that he 
would be restored to health if ho would 
serve three years for wages, and surrender 
his earnings to Eurytus, as an atonement 
for the murder of Iphitus. Thereupon he 
became a servant to Omphale, queen of 
Lydia, and widow of Tmolus. Heracles 
is described as living effeminately with 


Omphale: he span wool, it is said, And 
sometimes put on the garments of a 
woman, while Omphale wore his lion-skin. 
According to other accounts he neverthe¬ 
less performed several great feats during 
his time. He made prisoners of the Cer- 
copes, who had robbed him [Cercopeb^ ; 
he undertook an expedition to Colchis, 
which brought him into connexion with 
the Argonauts; lie took part in the Cale¬ 
donian hunt, and met Theseus on his 
landing from Troezen on the Corinthian 
isthmus.—When the time of his servitude 
had expired, he sailed against Troy, took 
the city, and killed Laomedon, its king. 
On his return from Troy, a storm drove 
him on the island of Cos, where he was 
attacked by the Meropes; but he defeated 
them and killed their king, Eurypylus. It 
was about this time that the gods sent for 
him in order to fight against the Giants. 
Gigantf.b.] —After this ho went to Caly¬ 
on, where ho obtained Deianira, the 
daughter of Oeneus, for his wife, after 
fighting with Achelous for her. [Deianira : 
Achelous.] When Heracles had been 
married to Deianira nearly three years, 
he accidentally killed, at a banquet in 
the house of Oeneus, the boy Eunomus. 
In accordance with the law he went into 
exile, taking with him his wife Deianira. 
On their road they came to the river 
Evenus, across which the centaur Nessus 
carried travellers for a small sum of money. 
Heracles himself forded the river, but gave 
Deianira to Nessus to carry across. Nessus 
attempted to outrage her: Heracles heard 
her cries, and shot an arrow into the heart 
of Nesstm. The dying centaur called out 
to Deianira to take his blood with her, as 
it was a sure means of preserving the love 
of her husband. Heracles then conquered 
the Dryopes, and helped Aegimius, king 
of the Dorians, against the Lapitliae. 
[Aegimius.] After this he took up his 
abode at Trachis, whence he marched 
against Eurvtus of Oechalia. He took 
Oechalia, killed Eurytus and his sons, 
and carried off his daughter Iole as a 
prisoner. On his return home he landed 
at Cenaeum, a promontory of Euboea, 
erected an altar to Zeus, and sent his 
companion, Lidias, to Trachis, to fetch 
him a white garment, which he intended 
to use during the sacrifice. Deianira, 
afraid lest Iole should Rupplant her in 
the affections of her husband, steeped the 
white garment in the blood of Nessus. 
This blood had been poisoned by the 
arrow with which Heracles had shot 
Nessus; and as soon as the garment 
became warm on the body of Heracles, 
the poison penetrated into all his limbs, 
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and caused him the most excruciating 
agony. He seized Lichas by his feet, and 
threw him into the sea. He wrenched off 
the garment, but it stuck to his flesh, and 
with it he tore away whole pieces from his 
body. In this state he was conveyed to 
Trachis. Deianira, on seeing what she 
had unwittingly done, hanged herself. 
Heracles commanded Hyllus, his eldest 
son by Deianira, to marry Iole as soon 
as he should arrive at the age of man¬ 
hood. He then ascended Mt. Oeta, raised 
a pile of wood, on which he placed himself, 
and ordered it to be set on fire. When the 
pile was burning, a cloud came down from 
heaven, and amid peals of thunder carried 
him to Olympus, whore he was honoured 
with immortality, became reconciled to 
Hera, and married her daughter Hebe, by 
whom he became the father of Alexiares 
and Anicetus. Heracles, as a god, was 
introduced into Greece by the Phoenician 
traders and settlers, especially those at 
Thebes, Rhodes, and Tharos, and he 
represents partly the Babylonian sun-god 
Baal, who undergoes twelve labours as the 
sun passes through twelve signs of the 
zodiac; partly the city-god Melkart of 
the Phoenicians. The Greeks in adopting 
the Eastern deity, altered the mythology 
relating to him by transforming him into 
a national hero who delivers the country 
from many monsters and from all sorts of 
difficulties. The stories of the land in 
pre-historic times being cleared from wild 
beasts were attached to the name of 
Heracles, and the works of drainage and 
road-making, executed by some ancient 
and forgotten inhabitants (in many cases 
probably by the Phoenicians), were ex- 
aggerated into the miraculous deeds 
ascribed to him. The legends about him 
were constantly increasing, bocause in new 
lands reached by the Greeks some local 
hero or divinity who represented strength 
of body and mighty deeds was identified 
with Heracles, and his acts were added to 
the list. Moreover, the worship of the 
Phoenician Melkart had been carried by 
traders to many places in the West: from 
this cause also Heracles became the type 
of a mighty traveller. II. THE ROMAN 
HERCULES, though eventually identified 
with the Greek Heracles, and probably 
deriving his name from him, holds the 
place of a deity whose origin was dis¬ 
tinctly Italian. This Italian deity among 
the Sabines was called SEMO SANCUS, 
and there is good reason for the belief 
that he was in reality the Genius Jovis: 
that is, he was the power who watched 
oyer men and gave them strength and 
victory, just as the Italian Juno watched 


over women [Genius], Hence Hercules 
was the god who guarded the household 
and also who guarded the state ; the giver 
of victory; and especially he was the god 
who maintained righteous dealing and the 
sanctity of oaths; and therefore was the 
god by whom oaths were taken = Dius 
Fidius [Fidius]. The frequent mention 
of Hercules as the god of gain and the 
protector of treasures may be traced to 



his functions as god of the household 
store. Hercules was worshipped at Rome 
in the round temple of H. Victor in the 
Boarium and at the Am Maxima near 
it, on which a tithe of the spoils taken 
in war was dedicated to him as god of 
victory. In art Heracles is represented 
with a powerful frame and small head, 
having a club or a bow, and usually with 
a lion-skin. The famous 1 Fames© Her¬ 
cules’ by Glycon, showing Heracles leaning 
on his club and (probably) looking down 
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at Telephus, is with good reason thought 
to preserve the attitude given by Lysippus. 

HfiRACLEUM (-i; *H/xi/eX«iov). 1. A 
town on the coast of the Delta of Egypt, 
a little W. of Canopus; from which the 
Canopic mouth of the Nile was often called 
also the Heracleotio mouth.—2. A place 
near Gindarus in the Syrian province of 
Cyrrhestice, where Ventidius, tne legate of 
M. Antony, gained his great victory over 
the Farthians under Pacorus, in b.c. 38. 

HERAEA (-ae; 'H pala) t a town in Ar¬ 
cadia, on the right bank of the Alpheus, 
near the borders of Elis. 

HERAEI MONTES (Monti Sori ), a 
range of mountains in Sicily, running from 
the centre of the island S.E., and ending in 
the promontory Pachynum. 

HERAEUM. [Argos.] 

HERBlTA, a town in Sicily, N. of Agy- 
rium. 

HERCULANEUM, HERCULANlUM, 
HERCULANUM,HERCULENSE OPPI- 
DUM, HERCULfiA URBS ('HpiKAeio,,), 
an ancient city in Campania, near the 
coast, between Neapolis and Pompeii. In 
a.d. 63 a great part of it was destroyed by 
an earthquake; and in 79 it was over¬ 
whelmed, with Pompeii and Stabiae, by 
the great eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. It 
was buried under showers of ashes and 
stroams of lava from 70 to 100 feet under 
the present surface of the ground. On its 
site stand the modern Port id and part of 
the village of Resina. The ancient city 
was accidentally discovered by the sinking 
of a well in 1720, since which time the ex¬ 
cavations have been carried on at different 
periods: besides the remains of ancient 
buildings, many works of art, and several 
MSS., written on rolls of papyrus, have 
been discovered. 

HERCULES. 1. [Heracles.] 2 . [Bar- j 

SINE.] 

HERCULIS COLUMNAE. [Abyla; 
Calpe.] 

HERCULIS MONOECI PORTUS. 
[Monoecus.] 

HERCULIS PORTUS. [Cosa.] 

HERCULIS PROMONTORtUM ( C . 
Spartivento ), the south point of Italy, in 
Bruttium. 

HERCtNlA SILVA, HERCYNlUS 
SALTUS, HERCYNlUM JUGUM, an 
extensive range of mountains in Germany, 
covered with forests, extending E. from the 
territories of the Helvetii, Nemetes, and 
Rauraci, parallel to the Danube, as far as 
the frontiers of the Dacians. Under this 
general name Caesar appears to have in¬ 


cluded all the mountains and forests in the 
S. and centre of Germany, the Black 
Forest , Odenwald , ThiLringer-Wald , the 
Hare, the Erzgebirge , the Biesengebirge , 
&c. As the Romans became better acquain¬ 
ted with Germany, the name was confined 
to narrower limits. Pliny and Tacitus use 
it to indicate the range of mountains 
between the Thiiringer-Wald and the 
Carpathian mountains. The name is still 
preserved in the modem Hare and Ere. 

HERDUNiA (-ae; Or dona) } a town in 
Apnlia, destroyed by Hannibal. 

HERDONlUS. 1. TURNUS, of Aricia 
in Latiura, endeavoured to rouse the Latins 
against Tarquinius Superbus, and was in 
consequence falsely accused by Tarquinius, 
and put to death.—2. APPlUS, a Sabine 
chieftain, who, in B.c. 460, with a band of 
outlaws and slaves, made himself master 
of the Capitol. On the fourth day from 
his entry the Capitol was retaken, and 
Herdonius was slain. (Liv. iii. 16-19; 
Dionys. x. 14.) 

HERENNlUS. 1. MODESTlNUS. 
[Modestinus.] — 2. PONTIUS. [Pon¬ 
tius.]— 3. SENEClO. [Senecio.] 

HERILLUS (-i), of Carthage, a Stoio 
philosopher, disciple of Zeno of Citium. 

HERMAEUM, or, in Latin, MERCURII 
PROMONTORIUM. (Cape Bon\ the 
headland which forms the E. extremity of 
the Sinus Carthaginiensis, and the extreme 
NE. point of the Carthaginian territory. 

HERMXgORAS (-ae; , Epfiay6pat). 1. 
Of Temnos, a Greek rhetorician of the 
time of Cicero.—2. Surnamed Carion, 
taught rhetoric at Rome in the time of 
Augustus. He was a disciple of Theodoras 
of Gadara. 

HERMANUBIS. [Anubis.] 
HERMAPHRODXTUS ('Epp.a<f>p6Sirof)t 
son of Hermes and Aphrodite, and conse¬ 
quently great-grandson of Atlas, whence he 
is called Atlantiades or Atlantius. In the 
neighbourhood of Halicarnassus he lay 
down by the fountain of Salmaois. The 
nymph of the fountain fell in love with him, 
and prayed to the gods that she might be 
united with him for ever. The gods granted 
the request, and the bodies of the youth and 
the nymph were joined in one. 

HERMES ('Epurjs, 'Epp.eiae) y called MER- 
CURlUS by the Romans. The Greek 
Hermes was a son of Zeus and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas, and bom in a cave of Mt. 
Cyllene in Arcadia, whence he is called 
Atlantiades or Cyllenius. A few hours 
after his birth, he escaped from his cradle, 

X 'i to Pieria, and carried off some of the 
ol Apollo. That he might npt be 
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discovered by the traces of his footsteps, he 
put on sandals, and drove the oxen to Pylos, 
where he killed two, and concealed the rest 
in a cave. Then he returned to Cyllene, 
where he found a tortoise at the entrance of 
liis native cave. He took the animal’s shell, 



drew strings across,.it, and thus invented 
the lyre. Apollo, by his prophetic power, 
had meantime discovered the thief, and 
went to Cyllene to charge Hermes with the 
crime before his mother, Maia. She showed 
to the god the child in its cradle; but 



Jlcrmes Urintfinif wealth. From a wall-itainting at 
Pompeii. (Mas. Borb. vi. *.) 

Apollo carried the hoy before Zeus, and 
demanded back his oxen. Zeus commanded 
him to comply with the demand of Apollo, 
and Hermes led Apollo to Pylos,, and re¬ 
stored the oxen; but when Apollo heard 
the sounds of the lyre, he was so charmed 
that he allowed Hermes to keep the oxen. 


Hermes was the herald of the gods, and 
therefore the god of ready speech, for the 
heralds are the public speakers in the 
assemblies and on other occasions. These 
qualities were combined with cunning, 
both in words and actions, and even 
fraud, perjury, and the inclination to steal; 
but acts of this kind were committed by 
Hermes always with a 
certain skill and grace¬ 
fulness. And he was 
especially employed as 
messenger by the gods 
when readiness of speech 
or prudence was neces¬ 
sary. He was sent by 
the gods, and more 
especially by Zeus, on 
a variety of occasions 
which are recorded in 
ancient story. He was 
sent by Zeus to carry 
off Io, who was guarded 
by Argus; and he slew 
Argus. [Auous.] From 
this murder he is very 
commonly called 
’Apy«t<f>6i/n;s. As dreams 
are sent by Zeus,Hermes 
conducts them to man, 
and hence he is also 
described as the god who 
had it in his power to 
send refreshing sleep or 
to take it away. An 
important duty of 
Hermes was to conduot 
tho shades of the dead 
from the upper into tho 
lower world, whence lie Terminnl Hermes. 

IS called v/a^oiro/un-os, (British Museum.; 
I'tKporrofxnos, \J/v\ayu)y6s 

Ac.—Many explanations of these myths 
have been attempted, as that Hermes 
was the god of the wind, or of the rain . 
but it is simpler to understand as the 
original idea of Hermes the Power which 
brings good fortune to men, whatever 
their line of life may be. His position 
as messenger of Zeus expresses simply 
the idea that wealth and good fortune 
are sent from Zeus. This is well ex¬ 
pressed in the Pompeian picture engraved 
above, where Hermes the messenger is 
starting forth with a bag of money in his 
hand. His other ancient function,conduct¬ 
ing the souls to Hades, was probably 
attributed to him because he watches over 
the fortunes of each mortal, like the 
Italian Genius, from liis birth to the grave. 
As his image (fpfialov) stands before each 
citizen’s door to guard and increase his 
wealth, so at liis death 'Epfufc guides his 
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soul to Hades. Statues ol Hermes, called 
Hermae ; consisting of a head placed on a 
quadrangular pillar, and set up before 
houses, temples, gymnasia, &e., are pre¬ 
served in large numbers. Arcadia was the 
most ancient seat of his worship, and pro¬ 
bably next to Arcadia those places most 
deserving mention were Athens—where the 
antiquity of his worship was attested by 
the ancient image in the temple of Athene 
Polias, and the Hermae of primitive shape 
before the doors of houses—and Tanagra, 
where, as protector of tlio flocks, lie 
had a statue by Calamis as Kpio#<5pos, 
bearing a ram upon his shoulders, and 
a festival at which the handsomest 




Hermep, as messonfrer, resting. (From'a bronze Btatue 
at Naples, probably lifter Lysippus.) 

youth of the city went round the walls 
carrying in like manner a lamb on his 
shoulders. In art the principal attributes 
of Hermes are: 1. A jietasus, or hat with 
abroad brim, which signified the traveller. 
From the latter part of the fifth cent, b.c., 
but not in earlier art, this hat was some¬ 
times, and in Roman art always, adorned 
with small wings 2. The staff (pa£6os or 
<7XTj7TTpoy), which he bore as a herald, and 
had received from Apollo. In late works 
of art the white ribbons which surrounded 
the herald’s staff were changed into two 
serpents. 3. The sandals (ncSika.). They 
were beautiful and golden, and carried the 
god across land and sea with the rapidity 
of wind; at the ankles of the god they were 
provided with wings, whence he is called 
irn}von«8i\os f or alipcs. 

HERMlAS, HERMEIAS or HERMlAS 
('Ep^eias or ‘Ep/uuas). Tyrant of Atarneus 


and Assos in Mysia, the friend and patron 
of Aristotle. Aristotle remained with Her- 
mias three years, from b.c. 347 to 344, when 
Hermias was seized by Meritor, the Greek 
general of the Persian king, and sent as a 
captive to the Persian court, where he was 
put to death. 

HERMlNlA GENS, a patrician house 
at Rome which appears in the first Etrus* 
can war with the republic, n.c. 506, and 
vanishes from history in 448. T. Horminius 
was one of the three heroes who kept the 
Sublician bridge against the whole force of 
Poraena. 

HERMTnTUS MONS (Sierra (le la 
Estrella), the chief mountain in Lusitania. 

HERMTONE ( cs; 'Epp.i6vq), the daughter 
of Menelaus and Helena. She had been 
promised in marriage to Orestes before the 
Trojan war; but Menelaus after his return 
home married her to Neoptolemus (Pyrr¬ 
hus). Thereupon Orestes claimed Hermione 
for himself, but Neoptolemus refused to 
give her up. Orestes, in revenge, incited 
the Delphians against him, and Neop- 
t,oleums was slain. Hermione afterwards 
married Orestes, whom sho had always 
loved, and bore him a son Tisainenus. 

HERMIONE (-es; 'Ep/uioioj : Kastri), a 
town of Argolis, on the E. coast. 

HERMIONES or HERMINONES (per¬ 
haps the warriors ’), a name apparently 
given collectively to certain tribes in the 
interior of Germany, who were generally 
known as the ('herusei, &c. 

HERM1PPHS fEp/juinros). 1. An Athe¬ 
nian poet of the Old Comedy, who attacked 
Pericles and Aspasia.- 2. Of Smyrna, a 
distinguished philosopher, was a disciple of 
Callimachus of Alexandria, about b.c. 200. 

HERMO('RATES (-is; 'Epp-o* pdrrjs), a 
Syracusan statesman and orator, was chosen 
one of the Syracusan generals, b.c. 414, in 
order to oppose the Athenians. After the 
destruction of the Athenian armament he 
was with two colleagues appointed to the 
command of a small fleet, which the Syra¬ 
cusans sent to the assistance of the Lace¬ 
daemonians. But during his absence from 
home he was banished by the Syracusans 
(410); and when he tried to effect his 
restoration by force of arms, he was slain 
in an attack which he made upon Syracuse 
in 408. 

HERMftDORUS (-i; 'Epp^wpos), of 
Ephesus, was expelled by his fellow-citizens, 
and is said to have gone to Rome, and to 
have explained to the decemvirs the Greek 
laws, b.c. 451. 

HERMpGfiNES (- is? 'Eppoy&ijs). 1. A 
son of Hipponicus and a brother of the 
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wealthy Callias, is introduced by Plato as 
one of the speakers in his Cratylus. —2. A 
Greek rhetorician, was a native of Tarsus, 
and lived in the reign of M. Aurelius, a.d. 
161-180. 

HERM6GENES, M. TIGELLlUS, an 
enemy of Horace, who, however, admits 
his merits as a singer. He must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the Sardinian Tigellius 
(whose adopted son some suppose him to 
have been), who is mentioned both by 
Cicero and Horace. 

HERMOPOLIS (’Epfi6iro\if,*Epfiov rrdAcs). 
1. PARVA (if puKod : Damanhour), a city 
of Lower Egypt, the capital of the Nomos 
of Alexandria, stood upon the canal which 
connected the Canopic branch of the Nile 
with the Lake Mareotis.—2. MAGNA 
(rj fMtyd\rj; nr. Eshmounein, Ru.), the capital 
of the Nomos Hermopolites, in the Hep- 
tanomis, or Middle Egypt, and one of the 
oldest cities in the land, stood on the W. 
bank of the Nile, a little below the confines 
of Upper Egypt. It was a chief seat of 
the worship of Thoth, whom the Greeks 
identified with Hermes. 

HERMOTIMUS (-i; ‘Ep/u.<5ti/aos)» of Clazo- 
menae, an early Greek philosopher of the 
Ionic school. Some traditions represent 
him as a mysterious person, gifted with 
supernatural power, by which his soul, 
apart from the body, wandered from place 
to place, bringing tidings of distant events 
in incredibly short spaces of time. At 
length his enemies burned his body, in the 
absence of the soul, which put an end to 
his wanderings. 

IIERMUNDURI, one of the most power¬ 
ful nations of Germany, belonged to the 
Suevic race, dwelt between the Main and 
the Danube. 

HERMUS (-i; ”Ep/xov: Ghiedig-Chai), a 
considerable river of Asia Minor, rises in 
Mt. Dindymene in Phrygia; flows through 
Lydia, watering the plain N. of Sardis, 
which was hence called 'Eppov rrtSiov', passes 
by Magnesia and Temnus; and falls into 
the Gulf of Smyrna, between Smyrna and 
Phocaea. 

HERNrcI, a people in Lafcium, belonged 
to the Sabine race. They inhabited the moun¬ 
tains of the Apennines between the lake 
Fucinus and the river Trerus, and were 
bounded on the N. by the Marsi and Aequi, 
and on the S. by the Yolsci. Their chief 
town was Anagnia. They were a brave 
and warlike people, and long offered a 
formidable resistance to the Romans. The 
Romans formed a league with them on 
equal terms in the third consulship of Sp. 


Cassius, a.c. 486. They were finally 
subdued by the Romans, 806. 

HERO. [Leander.] 

HERON fH p<o»). 1. THE ELDER, a 
mathematician, of Alexandria, who lived in 
the reigns of the Ptolemies Philadelphus 
and Euergetes (b.o. 285-222). He is cele¬ 
brated on account of his mechanical inven¬ 
tions, and his writings upon mechanics.— 
2. THE YOUNGER, & mathematician, 
is supposed to have lived under Heraclius 
(a.d. 610-641). 

HERODAS. [Herondas.] 

HER5DES I. (’Hpw^Tjs), commonly called 
HEROD. 1. Sumamed the Great, king 
of the Jews, was the second son of Anti- 
patcr, and consequently of Idumaean ori¬ 
gin. [Antipater, No. 3.] When his father 
was appointed by Caesar procurator of 
Judaea, in b.c. 47, Herod, though only 25 
years of age, obtained the Government of 
Galilee. In 40 he went to Rome, and 
obtained from Antony and Octavian a 
decree of the senate, constituting him king 
of Judaea. Among other acts of cruelty, 
he put to death his wife Mariamne, and his 
sons, Alexander and Aristobulus. He died 
in the 37th year of his reign, and the 70th 
of his age, b.c. 4.—2. HERODES ANTI- 
PAS, son of Herod the Great, obtained 
the tetrarchy of Galilee and Peraea, on 
his father’s death, while the kingdom of 
Judaea devolved on his elder brother 
Archelaus. In a.d. 38, through the in¬ 
trigues of Herod Agrippa, who was high 
in the favour of the Roman Emperor, 
Antipas was deprived of his dominions, 
and sent into exile at Lyons (39) ; he was 
subsequently removed to Spain, where he 
died. —3. HERODES AGRIPPA. 
[Agrippa.]— 4. HERODES ATTICUS, 
the rhetorician. [Atticus.] 

HERODllNUS (-i; ‘Hpu&iav6$). 1. 
historian, who wrote in Greek a history of 
the Roman empire in eight books, from 
the death of M. Aurelius to the beginning 
of the reign of Gordianus III. (a.d. ISO- 
238). 

HEEOdOTUS (-i; 'Hpoiorot). A Greek 
historian, and the father of history, was 
bom at Halicarnassus, a Doric colony in 
Caria. He was the son of Lyxes and 
Dryo; and the epic poet Panyasis was his 
uncle. Herodotus left his native city at 
an early age, in order to escape from the 
oppressive government of Lygdamis, the 
tyrant of Halicarnassus, who put to death 
Panyasis. He settled at Samos for some 
time, and there became acquainted with the 
Ionic dialeot; but he spent many years in 
his travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
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At a later time he returned to Halicarnas¬ 
sus, and took a prominent part in expelling 
Lygdamis. Political troubles again droYe 
him from Halicarnassus, and he settled at 
Thurii, in Italy, where he died, not earlier 
than 408, since he mentions the death of 
Amyrtaeus, which happened in that year. 
Whether he accompanied the first colonists 
to Thurii in 443, or followed them a few 
years afterwards, is a disputed point. It 
Is also disputed where Herodotus wrote his 
history. Lucian relates that Herodotus 
read his work to the assembled Greeks at 
Olympia, and it was received with such 
universal applause, that the nine books of 
the work were in consequence honoured 
with the names of the nine Muses. The 
same writer adds that the young Thucy¬ 
dides was present at this recitation and 
was moved to tears. But this story, which 
rests upon the authority of Lucian alone, 
must be rejected. If Thucydides was a 
boy of fifteen the recitation would have to 
be placed in n.c. 456, when Herodotus was 
barely thirty, and could not have com- 
leted his travels, far less have finished 
is history. Herodotus, however, may 
have recited parts of his history at various 
times at Olympia, Athens, Corinth, Argos, 
and Sparta. Though the work of Hero¬ 
dotus was probably not written till he was 
advanced m years, yet he was collecting 
materials for it during a great part of his 
life. There waB scarcely a town of any 
importance in Greece Proper and on the 
coasts of Asia Minor with which he was 
not familiar; and at many places, such as 
Samos, Athens, Corinth, and Thebes, he 
seems to have stayed some time. The sites 
of the great battleB between the Greeks 
and barbarians, as Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Salamis, and Plataeae, were well known to 
him; and Xerxes’ line of march from the 
Hellespont to Athens he had probably him¬ 
self explored. He also visited most of the 
Greek islands, not only in the Aegaeon, 
but even in the west of Greece, such as 
Zacynthus. In the North of Europe he 
visited Thrace and the Scythian tribes on 
the Black Sea. In Asia he travelled 
through Asia Minor and Syria, and visited 
the cities of Babylon, Ecbatana, and Susa. 
He spent some time in Egypt, and travelled 
as far south as Elephantine. From Egypt 
he appears to have gone into Libya, at 
least as far as Cyrene, which was well 
known to him.—The object of his work is 
to give an account of the struggles between 
the Greeks and Persians. He traces the 
enmity between Europe and Asia to the 
mythical times. He passes rapidly over 
the mythical ages to come to Croesus, king 
of Lyaia, who was known to have com¬ 


mitted acts of hostility against the Greeks. 
This induces him to give a full history of 
Croesus and of the kingdom of Lydia. 
The conquest of Lydia by the Persians 
under Cyrus then leads him to relate the 
rise of the Persian monarchy, and the 
subjugation of Asia Minor and Babylon. 
The nations which are mentioned in the 
course of his narrative are again discussed 
more or less minutely. The history of 
Cambyses and his expedition into Egypt 
induce him to enter into the details of 
Egyptian history. The expedition of Da¬ 
rius against the Scythians causes him to 
speak of Scythia and the North of Europe. 
In the meantime the revolt of the Ionians 
breaks out, which eventually brings on 
the contest between Persia and Greece. 
An account of this insurrection is followed 
by the history of the invasion of Greece 
by the Persians; and the history of 
the Persian war now runs in a regular 
channel until the taking of Sestos by the 
Greeks, b.c. 478, with which event his 
work concludes. It will be seen from the 
preceding sketch that the history is full of 
digressions ; but one leading idea connects 
the whole work, namely, the punishment 
which followed the pride of the Persian 
king and his rejection of good advice. The 
whole work is pervaded by a deep religious 
sentiment. The dialeot in which he wrote 
is the Ionic, the dialect used by the earlier 
logographi. He is rightly regarded as the 
earliest real historian, because he was the 
first who carefully collected materials, 
sifted as far as he was able their accuracy 
(for this is by no means neglected), and 
arranged them in a delightful form. He 
often accepted too readily what he was 
told by others, and was deceived; but 
when he speaks from his own observations 
he is accurate. His weakest point as a 
historian, in which Thucydides forms a 
complete contrast, was his tendency to 
overlook the real causes of events and to 
trace them to personal motives. 

HERONDAS or HER5DAS (-ae; 
'H ptiySat), a writer of mimes in thecholiam- 
bic metre. The date of Herondas was pro¬ 
bably the 3rd century b.c. If he was not, 
as seems likely, a native of Cos, he certainly 
lived there and belonged to that literary 
school of Cos which included Philetas and 
Theocritus. Till 1890 only a few fragments 
of Herondas, quoted by other writers, 
were known. The papyrus in the British 
Museum has given us seven of his mimes 
in a more or less complete form. The 
mimes give vivid scenes of ordinary life in 
dialogue, and were probably intended for 
acting. The scene of the second (perhaps 
of most) is laid in Cos. They have great 
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value for the insight which they give into 
manners and customs. 

HEROOPOLIS or HERO ('HpuMuu vdXtt, 
‘How); the capital of the Nomos Herod- 
polites or Arsinoltes in Lower Egypt, stood 
on the border of the Desert east of the 
Delta, upon the west head of the Red Sea, 
which was called from it Sinus Heroopo- 
liticus. 

H£ROSTRATUS (-i; 'Hp<l<rrpatrof), an 
Ephesian, set fire to the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, on the same night that 
Alexander the Great was born, b. c. 356. 
He was put to the torture, and confessed 
that he had fired the temple to immortal¬ 
ise himself. 

HERSE. [Aglauros.] 

HERSiLlA, the wife of Romulus. As 
Romulus after death became Quirinus, so 
HerBilia his wife became a goddess, Hora 
or Horta. 

HfiRULIor ERULI, a powerful German 
race, are said to have come originally from 
Scandinavia, but they appear on the shores 
of the Black Sea in the reign of Gallienus 
(a. d. 262), when in conjunction with the 
Goths, they invaded the Roman empire. 
Under the command of Odoacer, they des¬ 
troyed the Western Empire, 476. 

HESlODUS (-i; ’Ho-ioSos), one of the 
earliest Greek poets, of whose personal 
history we possess little information. The 
date of Hesiod is placed about b. c. 735. 
He must at any rate be distinctly earlier 
than the poets who wrote in the middle of 
the 7th century b. c. We learn from 
his own poem on Works and Days , that he 
was bom in the village of Ascra in Boeotia, 
whither his father had emigrated from the 
Aeolian Cyme in Asia Minor. After the 
death of His father, he was involved in a 
dispute with his brother Perses about his 
small patrimony, which was decided in 
favour of his brother, who had bribed the 
judges. He then emigrated to Orchomenos, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. 
This is all that can be said with certainty 
about the life of Hesiod. The following 
are the works of Hesiod; 1. *Epya or *Epya 
koX foJpat, Opera et Dies , Works and Days. 
It is written in the most homely style, with 
scarcely any poetical imagery or ornament, 
and is a picture of the daily life and work 
in Boeotia, a picture, generally in gloomy 
colours, of the monotony of toil which the 
earth demands for its tillage, and the diffi¬ 
culty of getting justice in the world.—3. 
BtoyovCa, a Theogony , gives an account of 
the origin of the world and the birth of the 
gods, explaining the whole order of nature 
in a series of genealogies. The whole con¬ 


cludes with an account of &ome of the most 
illustrious heroes. Though he givesmany 
details not found in Homer, and often 
different views, he is probably in most cases 
following legends and myths much older 
than Homer, and derived from ancient 
hymns and popular stories.— 8. ’Houu or 
Tjotai (xeyaXai, also called KaraAoyot Y weux&v, 
Catalogue of Women . This work is lost. 
It contained accounts of the women who 
had been beloved by the gods, and had thus 
become the mothers of the heroes in the 
various parts of Greece, from whom the 
ruling families derived their origin, but 
fifty-six lines of it have been prefixed to 
the *A<nrif 'HpaxMovs, Shield of Hercules , 
which contains a description of the shield 
of Heracles, and is an imitation of the 
Homeric description of the shield of 
Achilles. It is not Hesiod’s work, and 
belongs to a later period. 

HEsIONE (-es; 'Ho-uSia}), daughter of 
Laomedon, king of Troy, was chained by 
her father to a rock, in order to be devoured 
by a sea-monster, that he might thus 
appease the anger of Apollo and Poseidon. 
Heracles promised to save her, if Laomedon 
would give him the horses which he had 
received from Zeus as » compensation for 
Ganymedes. Heracles killed the monster, 
but Laomedon refused to keep his promise. 
Thereupon Heracles took Troy, killed Lao¬ 
medon, and gave Hesione to his friend and 
companion Telamon, by whom she became 
mother of Teucer. Her brother, Priam, 
sent Antenor to claim her back, and the 
refusal on the part of £he Greeks is men¬ 
tioned as one of the causes of the Trojan war 

HESPERIA (-ae; ‘EanrtpLa), the Western 
land, the name given by the Greek poets to 
Italy, because it lay W. of Greece. In 
imitation of them, the Roman poets gave 
the name of Hesperia to Spain, which they 
called ultima Hesperia (Hot. Od. i. 36, 4) 
to distinguish it from Italy, which they 
occasionally called Hesperia Magna (Verg. 
Aen. i. 569). 

hespErLdes f- urn; ‘Empi&ct), the 

guardians of the golden apples which G< 
(Earth) gave to Hera at her marriage with 
Zens. In the earliest legends, these nymphs 
are described as living on the river Oceanus, 
in the extreme West; bat poets fixed their 
gardens variously in different parts of 
Libya, as the neighbourhood of Gyrene, 
Mount Atlas, or the islands on the W. Coast 
of Libya. They were helped in watching the 
golden apples by the dragon Ladon. It 
was one of the labours of Heracles to obtain 
possession of these apples. 

HESPfiRlDUM INStJLAB. [Hss- 

pBBitm.] 
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HESPflRfUM (*i), a headland on the 
W. coast of Africa, was one of the furthest 
points to which the knowledge of the 
ancients extended along that coast. Near 
it was a bay called Sinus Hesperius ; and a 
day’s journey from it a group of islands called 
HESPERIDUM INSULAE, wrongly 
identified by some with the Fortunatae 
Insulae: they are either the Cape Verde 
islands, or, more probably, the Bissagos , at 
the mouth of the Bio Grande. 

HESPERUS (-i; ’E o-nepos), the evening 
star, a son of Astraeus and Eos. Hesperus 
and Phosphorus among the Greeks, and 
Hesperus and Lucifer among the Romans, 
were from an early period recognised as 
names for the same star. In art they 
appear as beautiful youths with torches. 

HESTlA (*E <rrt* Ion. 'Iotitj), called 
VESTA by the Romans, the goddess of the 
hearth, or rather of the fire burning on the 
hearth, was a daughter of Cronus and Rhea, 
and, according to common tradition, was 
the first-born of Rhea, and consequently the 
first of the children swallowed by Cronus. 
She was a maiden divinity, and when Apollo 
and Poseidon sued for her hand she swore 
to remain a virgin for ever. In post- 
Homeric religion Bhe is regarded as one of 
the twelve Olympian deities. As the hearth 
was looked upon as the centre of domestic 
life, so Hestia was the goddess of domestic 
life and the giver of all domestic happiness. 
As such she was believed to dwell in the 
inner part of every house. Being the 
goddess of the sacred fire of the altar, 
Hestia had a share in the sacrifices offered 
to all the gods. Hence, when sacrifices 
were offered, she was invoked first, and the 
first part of the sacrifice was presented to 
her. The hearth itself was the sacred 
asylum where suppliants implored the pro¬ 
tection of the inhabitants of the house. 
The idea of this sanctity is derived in all 
probability from the care with which all 
primitive nations found itnecesBary to pre¬ 
serve the fire of the community. Her 
special sanctuary in each state, regarded as 
the state hearth, was in the Prytaneum. 
When a colony was sent out, the emigrants 
took the fire which was to burn on the 
hearth of their new home from that of the 
mother town. If ever the fire of her hearth 
became extinct, it was not allowed to be 
lighted again with ordinary fire, but as 
in the primitive times, either by fire 
produced by friction, or by burning glasses 
drawing fire from the sun. The worship 
of the Roman Vesta is spoken of under 
Vesta. 

HESTIAE5TIS (‘E<rrt<u£>Ttf). 1. The 
N.W. part of Thessaly. [Thesbalia.] —2. 


Or HISTIAEA, a district in Rut***. 
[Euboea.] 

HESYCHlUS (-i; Hri X u*)‘ An 
Alexandrine grammarian, probably about 
380 a.d., under whose name a Greek diction¬ 
ary has come down to us. 

HETRICOLUM (-i), a town of the 
Bruttii. 

HlARBAS. [Iarbas, Hiempsal.] 

HIBERNIA, also called lERNE, 
IVERNA or JtVERNA, the island of 
Ireland , appears to have derived its name 
from the inhabitants of its S. coast, called 
Juverni (’ioihpvoi) by Ptolemy, but its ori¬ 
ginal name wasprobablylter^iowor Vergion. 
The Romans never made any attempt to 
conquer the island, though they obtained 
some knowledge of it from the commerce 
which was carried on between it and Britain. 

HlEMPSAL. 1. Son of Micipsa, king of 
Numidia, and grandson of Masinissa, was 
murdered by Jugurtliu,soon after the death 
of Micipsa, B.c. 118.—2. King of Numidia, 
grandson or great-grandson of Masinissa, 
and father of Juba, received the sovereignty 
of part of Numidia af ter the Jugurthine war. 
He was expelled from his kingdom by Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, the leader of the 
Marian party in Africa, who gave the throne 
to his supporter Hiarbas, but was restored 
by Pompey in 81, when Hiarbas was put to 
death. 

HIERAPOLIS flepairoXis). 1. A city of 
Great Phrygia, near the Maeander.— 2 . 
Formerly BAMBYCE, a city in the N.E. 
of Syria, one of the chief seats of the worship 
of Astarte. 

HIERO (-onis; 'Iepwi/). 1. Tyrant of 
Syracuse (b.c. 478-467), was son of Dino- 
menes and brother of Gelo, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in the sovereignty. He won a great 
victory over the Etruscan fleet near Cumae 
(474), which appears to have broken the 
naval power of that nation. He was a 
patron of men of letters; Aeschylus, Pindar, 
Bacchylides, and Simonides lived at his 
court. His chariots won victories at the 
Olympic games.—2. King of Syraouse (b.c. 
270-21G). When Pyrrhus left Sicily (276), 
Hiero, who had distinguished himself in 
the wars of that monarch, was declared 
general by the Syracusan army. He 
strengthened his power by marrying tike 
daughter of Leptines, at that time the most 
influential citizen at Syracuse; and after 
his defeat of the Mamertines, he was saluted 
by his fellow-citizens with the title of King, 
2v0. It was the great object of Hiero to 
expel the Mamertines from Sicily; and 
accordingly when the Romans, in 264, took 
the part of that people, Hiero made an 
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alliance with the Carthaginians. Bnt 
having been defeated by the Romans, he 
concluded a peace with them in the follow¬ 
ing year, ana from this time till his death, 
a period of about half a century, Hiero 
continued the friend and ally of Rome. 
Even the heavy losses which the Romans 
sustained in the first three years of the 
second Punic war did not shake his fidelity; 
and after their great defeats, he sent them 
large supplies of corn and auxiliary troops. 
He died in 216 at the age of ninety- 
two, and was succeeded by nis grandson, 
Hieronymus. 

HlfiBOirfMUS (-i; ■I'lHimvux). 1. Of 
Cardia, accompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia, and after the death of that monarch 
(b.c. 823) served under Eumenes, and after¬ 
wards under Antigonus and Demetrius.— 
2. King of Syracuse, succeeded his grand¬ 
father Hiero II., b.c. 216, at fifteen years 
of age. He was persuaded by the Cartha¬ 
ginian party to renounce the alliance with 
the Romans, which his grandfather had 
maintained for so many years. He was 
assassinated after a reign of only thirteen 
months.— 8 . Of Rhodes, was a disciple of 
Aristotle. 

HTErOsOlYmA. [Jerusalem.] 

HIMERA (-ae; 'Ififfpa). 1. (Fiume 8also), 
one of the principal rivers in the S. of 
Sicily, at one time the boundary between 
the territories of the Carthaginians and 
Syracusans.—2. A err 8 *j.ler river in the N. 
of Sicily, flows in*'!* 1 ^ |ga between the 
towns of Himer^ b ^ , firmae.— 8 . A 
Greek city on t^ 8 W. of 

the or“E* k°- ?• 

was rounded , of Zancle, 

b.c. 648, and A or jTanTy D ° ri ™ 
settlers, so thohe S.V whep An *' B B P°^ e a 
mixed dialect, par lan^^/?5halcidian) and 
partly Doric. The >es vjxginians were de¬ 
feated with great slao* a iter at Himera by 
the united forces of Theron of Agrigen turn 
and Gelo of Syracuse on the day on which 
the battle of Salamis was fought, 480. In 
409 it was taken by Hannibal, the son of 
Gisgo, who, to revenge the great defeat 
which the Carthaginians had suffered be¬ 
fore this town, levelled it to the ground 
and destroyed almost all the inhabitants. 
Himera was never rebuilt; but on the 
opposite bank of the river Himera, the 
Carthaginians founded a new town, which, 
from a warm medicinal spring in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, waB called THERMAE (eippou: 
Termini). The poet Stesichorus was born 
at the ancient Himera, and Agathocles at 
Thermae. 

HlMILCO (-onis j 'ipUXxwv). 1. A Cartha¬ 
ginian, who conducted a voyage of dis- 

C.U. 


covery from Gades towards the N., along 
the W. shores of Europe, at the same time 
that Hanno undertook his voyage to the S. 
along the coast of Africa.—2. Son of Hanno, 
commanded, together with Hannibal, son 
of Gisco [Hannibal, No. 1] , a Carthaginian 
army in Sicily, and laid siege to Agrigentum, 
b.c. 406. —8. The Carthaginian commander 
at Lilybaeum, which he defended with skill 
and bravery when it was attacked by the 
Romans, 250.—4. Commander of the Car¬ 
thaginian forces in Sicily during a part of 
the second Punic war, 214-212. 

HIPPARCHUS (-i;'I»irap X o»). 1. Son 
of Peisistratus.— 2 A celebrated Greek 
astronomer of Nicaea in Bithynia, about 
160 b.c. He was the true father of astro¬ 
nomy, but our knowledge of his greatness is 
derived from Ptolemy. He spent much of 
his life at Rhodes and Alexandria. 

HIPPlAS (-ae; 'lirina«)* 1- Sou of Pei- 
sistratus. —2. The Sophist, was a native 
of Elis, and the contemporary of Socrates. 

HIPPO (-dniB; *1 irm), in Africa.—1. H. 
REGlUS, a city on the coast of Numidia, 
W. of the mouth of the Rubricatus, cele¬ 
brated as the bishopric of St. Augustine.— 

2. H. DIARRHYTUS or ZARITUS (‘I. 
ttdppv to* : Bieerta ), a city on the N. coast 
of the Carthaginian territory, W. of Utica. 

3. A town of the Carpetani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, S. of Toletum. 

HIPPOCOON (-ontis ; Tirirr.ow*'), son of 
Oebalus.and Batea. After his father's death, 
he expelled his brother, Tyndareus, in order 
to secure the kingdom*; but Heracles led 
Tyndareus back, and slew Hippocoon and 
his sons. 

HIPPOCRATES (' IiriroKparrif\ l.Fathei 
of Peisistratus, the tyrp~‘—Athens.—2. 
An Athenian, son of Me dwelt cjuas brother 
of Cleisthenes, the N.W o'and grand¬ 
father, through hisa^y* iO 8"jariste, of 
Pericles.—3. An Atheio** pWn of Xan- 
thippus and brother of x ericles.— 4. An 
Athenian, son of Ariphron, commanded the 
Athenians, b.c. 424, when he was defeated 
and slain by the Boeotians at the battle of 
Dcl'o .i.—5. A Lacedaemonian, served 
under Mindarus on the Asiatic c <*tA in 410, 
and after tilts, defeat of Mindarus^t Cyzicus, 
became comr? uia * Under tne ^was 

the author c distinguished T fa 

spatch, “ Our . 8 ^are lost; Min-^ 

dams is gone; the men are hunger ’» what 
to do we know not.”— 6. A Sicilian, suc¬ 
ceeded his brother Oleander as tyrant of 
Gela, 498.—7. The most celebrated phy¬ 
sician, and writer on medicine, of antiquity. 
He was bom in the island of Cos about b.c. 
460. He talonged to the family of the 

V 
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Asclepiadae, and was the son of Heraclides 
who was also a physician. He was in¬ 
structed in medical science by his father 
and by Herodicus, and he is said to have 
been also a pupil of Gorgias of Leontini. 
He wrote, taught, and practised his pro¬ 
fession at home; travelled in different parts 
of the continent of Greece; and died at 
Larissa in Thessaly, about 857, at the age 
of 104. He had two sons, Thessalus and 
Dracon, and a son-in-law, Polybus, all of 
whom followed the same profession, and 
who are supposed to have been the authors 
of some of the works among those which 
bear the name of Hippocrates. 

HIPPOCREnE (-es; *Iir noKrivr,), the 
‘ Fountain of the Horse,* (called by Persius 
Fona Caballinua ,) was a fountain in Mt. 
Helicon in Boeotia, sacred to the Muses, 
said to have been produced by the horse 
Pegasus striking the ground with his feet. 

HIPPODAmIA (-ee; *linroM#i«a). 1. 

Daughter of Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis. 
For details see Oenomaus and Pelopb.— 
2. Wife of Peirithous, at whose nuptials 
took place the celebrated battle between 
the Centaurs and Lapithae. [See Peiri- 

THOUB.] 

HIPPOLYTE (-es; 'IttwoA vttj). 1. Daugh¬ 
ter of Ares and Otrera, was queen of the 
Amazons, and sister of Antiope and 
Melanippe. She wore a girdle given to her 
by her father; and when Heracles came to 
fetch this girdle, she was slain by him. 
According to another tradition, Hippolyte 
with an army of Amazons marched into 
Attica, to take vengeance on Theseus for 
having carried off Antiope; but being 
conquered by Theseus, she fled to Megara, 
where she died of grief, and was buried. 
In gome Recounts Hippolyte, and not 
Antiope, is /“ eam * have been married to 
Theseus.—“ l W'?TYDAMIA, wife 0 f 
AcaBtuB, fell in**io've with Peleus. [See 
Acastus.] 


HIPPOLtTUS (-i; 'MXvto'). 1. Son 
of Theseus by Hippolyte, quefon of the 
Amazons [see abovej, or her sister Antiope. 
According to the Attic story, which through 
the play of Euripides has prevailed o,Y^ '| 
the oid't" . Troezenian account, 7^'neseus f 
afterwards^married Jftaedra, fell in 
tow*jf. If ever the fire fen her offers 
%ere rejected [t was not ^ hanged her¬ 
self, leaving a\™Jh she 

him to his fat) (■ • ' ^ ^tempted her 
dishonour. b “ 

■on, and 1SG3LS&J 0 * (Aegeus or 
Poseidon) to destroy hup. Accordingly, as 
Hippolytus was driving in his chariot 
along the sea-coast, Poseidon sent forth a 
bull from the water. The horses were 


frightened, upset the chariot, and dragged 
Hippolytus along the ground till he was 
dead. Troezen has a different local myth. 
Hippolytus has a temple and an image of 
great antiquity dedicated by Diomedes, 
who first sacrificed there. Every maiden 
before her marriage dedicates in this tem¬ 
ple a lock of her hair. The story of his 
death is denied, but he was placed in the 
stars as the Charioteer. At Epidaurus 
there was a tradition that Hippolytus 
was restored to life by Asclepius, and went 
to Aricia in Italy, where he became king 
and made a £rove for Artemis. In this 
story the Latin poets make him take the 
name of Virbius and exclude horses from 
the grove. 

HIPP0MEDON (-ontis ; 'Iiriro/u.eiwi'), son 
of AriatomachuSjOr, according to Sophocles, 
of Talaus, was one of the Seven against 
Thebes, where he was slain during the 
siege by Hyperbius or Ismarus. 

HIPPOMENES. [Atalanta.] 

HIPP5NAX (-actis; 'imriraf), of Ephe- 
bus, the Iambic poet, B.c. 546-520. He was 
expelled from his native city by the tyrants, 
and lived at Clazomenae, for which reason 
he is sometimes called a Clazomenian. 
Hipponax was famous for the bitterness of 
his satires. The two brothers Bupalus and 
Athenis, who were sculptors of Chios, made 
statues of Hipponax, in which they carica¬ 
tured his ugliness; and he in return wrote 
satirical poetry againep.*hem, and especially 
against Bupalus. l r L "llptors are said 
by some writers to h»|E, a t.,ged themselves 
in vexation. Hipponaief seatt iced a spondee 
or a trochee in the lt[ nsteaa of 

iambus. This chan. % je~ the verse 

irregular in its rhythgm '* gave it a sort 
of halting movement^ G e ’-»ce it was called 
the Choliambus (x w bn lams iambic) t 
or Iambus Scazon limping). 

HIPPONlCUS. [Calliab.] 
HIPPONlUM// [Vibo.] 

HIPPON^/uS. [Bellerophon.] 
rOTADES. [Aeolus, No. 2.] 

*' HIPPOTHOUS (-i; Timtitfoof) son 
of Cercyon, and father of Aepytus, king of 
Arcadia.—2. Son of Lethus, grandson of 
Teutomus, and brother of Pylaeus, led a 
band of Pelasgians from Larissa to'the 
assistance of the Trojans. He was slain 
by the Telamonian Ajax. 

HIRPlNI (-orum), a S&mnite people, 
whose name is said to come from the 
Sabine word hirpua t ‘a wolf/ dwelt in the 
S. of Samnium, Detween Apulia, Luoania, 
and Campania. Their chief town wai 
Aeculanum. [Samnites.] 
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HlRTlUS, A., b.o. 68 was Caesar’s 
legatus in Gaol. Was one of the ten 

raetors nominated by Caesar for 46, and 

uring Caesar's absence in Africa lived 
principally at his Tusculan estate which 
was near Cicero’s villa. Though politically 
opposed, they were on friendly terms, ana 
Cicero gave Hirtius lessons in oratory. In 
44 Caesar nominated Hirtins and Vibius 
Pansa consols for the following year. After 
Caesar’s death Hirtios first joined Antony, 
but then, distrusting his ambition, sided 
with the senate. The two consuls, Hirtius 
and Pansa. were sent with Octavian against 
Antony, wno was besieging Dec. Brutus 
at Mutina. Pansa was defeated by Antony, 
and died of a wound which he had received 
in the battle. Hirtius retrieved this dis¬ 
aster by defeating Antony, but he also 
fell on the 27th of April, in leading an 
assault on the besiegers’ camp. To this 
refers the line of Ovid (Trist. iv. 10, 6) 
‘ Cum cecidit fato consul uterque pari.’ 
Hirtius wrote the 8th book of the Gallic 
War; and it is possible that he was the 
author also of the Alexandrian War. 

HISPALIS, more rarely HISPAL 
(Seville), a town of the Turdetani in 
Hispania Baetica, founded bv the Phoe¬ 
nicians, was situated on the left bank of 
the Baetis, and was in reality a Beaport, 
for although 600 stadia from the sea, the 
river is navigable for considerable vessels 
up to the town. Under the Romans His- 
palis stood next in importance in the 
province to Corduba and Gades, under 
the Goths it was the chief town in the 8. 
of Spain, and under the Arabs was the 
capital of a separate kingdom. 

HISPANlA or IBERIA (Spain), a 
peninsula in the S.W. of Europe, is con¬ 
nected with the land only on the N.E., 
where the Pyrenees form its boundary, 
and is surrounded on all other sides by 
the sea. The country generally was first 
mentioned by Hecataeus (about B.c. 600) 
under the name of Iberia ; but this name 
originally indicated only the E. coast: the 
W. coast beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
was called Tartessis (Tapn 7 <r<rfe); and the 
interior of the country Oeltica (s K«AtuoJ) 
At a later time the Greeks applied the name 
of Iberia , which is usually derived from 
the river Iberus, to the whole country. The 
name Hispania, by which the Romans 
call the country, first occurs at the time 
of the Roman invasion. The principal 
mountains are, in the N.E. the Pyrenees 
[Pyrenaeus M.], and in the centre of the 
country the Idubeda, which runs parallel 
with the Pyrenees from the land of the 
Cantabri to the Mediterranean, and the 


Obospeda or Obtorpeda, which begins in 
the centre of the Idubeda, runs S.W. 
throughout Spain, and terminates at 
Calpe. The rivers of Spain are numerous. 
The six most important are the Iberus 
(Ebro), Baetis (Guadalquivir), and Anas 
(Guaaiana), in the E. and S.; and the 
Tagus, Durius ( Douro ), and Minius 
(Minho) in the W. Spain was considered 
by the ancients very fertile, but more 
especially the 8. part of the country, 
Baetica and Lusitania. In the S. there 
were numerous flocks of sheep, the wool 
of which was celebrated in foreign countries. 
But the principal riches of the country 
consisted in mineral products, of which 
the greatest quantity was found in Tur- 
detania. Gold was found in abundance 
in various parts of the country; still more 
important were the silver mines, of which 
the most celebrated were near Carthago 
Nova, Ilipa, Sisapon, and Castulo. [As 
to the probability that the Tin Islands 
were off the N.W. coast of Spain, see 
Cassiterides Insulae.] The most ancient 
inhabitants of Spain were the Iberi. Of 
their origin and language no certain 
account can be given; but it is probable 
that the Basques of to-day are the rem¬ 
nants of this people, who once occupied 
the whole of Spain. They seem to have 
been akin to the Finnish, not to the Indo- 
Germanic stock. Celts afterwards crossed 
the Pyrenees, and many of them became 
mingled with the Iberi, whence arose the 
mixed race of the Celtiberi, who dwelt 
chiefly in the high table-land in the centre 
of the country. [Celtiberi.] The unmixed 
Iberians, from whom the Basques are de¬ 
scended, dwelt chiefly in the Pyrenees and 
on the coasts, and their most distinguished 
tribes were theAsTURES, Cantabri,Vaccaei^ 
&c. The unmixed Celts dwelt chiefly on the 
river Anas, and in the N.W. comer of the 
country or Gallaecia. There were also Phoe¬ 
nician and Carthaginian settlements on the 
coasts, of which the most important were 
Gabes and Carthago Nova; there were 
likewise Greek colonies, such as Emporiab 
and Saguntux; and lastly the conquest 
of the country by the Romans introduced 
many Romans, whose customs, civilisation 
and language gradually spread over the 
whole peninsula. Under the empire some 
of the most distinguished Latin writers 
were natives of Spain, such as the two 
Senecas, Lucan, Martial, Quintilian, Silius 
Italicus, Pornponius, Mela, PrudentiuB, 
and others. The history of Spain begins 
with the invasion of the country by the 
Carthaginians, b.c. 288; for up to that 
time hardly anything was known of Spain, 
exoept the existence of two powerful 
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commercial states in the W. Tabtebstjb and 
Gades. After the first Punic war Hamilcar, 
the father of Hannibal, formed the plan of 
conquering Spain, in order to obtain from 
the Carthaginians possessions which might 
indemnify them for the loss of Sicily and 
Sardinia. Under his command (239-228), 
and that of his son-in-law and successor 
Hasdrubal (228-220), the Carthaginians 
conquered the greater part of the S.E. of 
the peninsula as far as the Iberus; and 
Hasdrubal founded the important city of 
Carthago Nova. The successes of the 
Carthaginians excited the jealousy of the 
Romans; and a treaty was made between 
the two nations about 228, by which the 
Carthaginians bound themselves not to 
cross the Iberus. The town of Saguntum, 
although on the W. side of the river, was 
under the protection of the Romans; and 
the capture of this town by Hannibal, in 
219, was the immediate cause of the second 
Punic war. In the course of this war the 
Romans drove the Carthaginians out of the 
peninsula, and became masters of their 
possessions in the S. of the country. But 
many tribes in the centre of the country, 
which hod been only nominally subject to 
Carthage, Btill retained their virtual inde¬ 
pendence; and the tribes in the N. and 
N.W. of the country had been hitherto 
quite unknown both to the Carthaginians 
and to the Romans. The Celtibcrians 
were conquered by the elder Cato (195) 
and Tib. Gracchus, the father of the two 
tribunes (179). The Lusitanians, who long 
resisted the Romans under their brave 
leader Viriathus, were obliged to submit, 
about the year 137, to D. Brutus, who 
peneirated as far as Gallaecia ; but it was 
not till Numantia was taken by Scipio 
Africanus the younger, in 133, that tho 
Romans obtained tho undisputod sove¬ 
reignty over the various tribes in the 
centre of the country and of the Lusitanians 
to the S. of the Tagus. A serious insurrec¬ 
tion of the Celtiberians and Lusitanians 
was subdued by Didius and Crassus in 
98-93. Julius Caesar, after his proctorship, 
subdued the Lusitanians N. of the Tagus 
(60). The Cantabri, Astures, and other 
tribes in the mountains of the N. were 
finally subjugated by Augustus and his 
enerals. The Romans had as early as 
97 formed two provinces, separated from 
one another by the Iberus, and called 
Hispania Oiterior and Hispania Ulterior , 
the iormer, with the capitalCarthago Nova, 
being to the E., and the latter, with the 
capital, Corduba, to the W. of the river. 
Augustus made a new division of the 
country, and formed three provinces, Tar- 
■raconensis, Baetica t and 'Lusitania, in 


B.c. 27. The province Tarraconensi ft, 
which derived its name from Tarroco, the 
capital of the province, was far the largest 
of the three, and comprehended the whole 
of the N., W., and centre of the peninsula. 
Tho province Baetica , with the capital 
Corduba, which derived its name from the 
river Baetis, was separated from Lusitania 
on the N. and W. by the river Anas, and 
from Tarraconensis on the E. by a line 
drawn from the river Anas to the promon¬ 
tory Charidemus in the Mediterranean. 
The province Lusitania , which corres- 

F mdcd very nearly in extent to the modern 
ortugal, was separated from Tarraconensie 
on the N. by the river Durius, from Baetica 
on the E. by the Anas, and from Tarra¬ 
conensis on the E. by a line drawn from 
the Durius to the Anas, between the 
territories of the Vettones and Carpetani. 
Its capital was Augusta Emerita. In a.d. 
409 the Vandals and Suevi, together with 
other barbarians, invaded Spain, and 
obtained possession of the greater part of 
the country. 

HISTIAEA. [Hestiaeotis.] 
HISTIAEUS(-i; 'brTiaior), tyrant of Mile¬ 
tus, was left with the other Ionians to 
guard the bridge of boats over the Danube, 
when Darius invaded Scythia (b.c. 613). 
He opposed the proposals of Miltiades, the 
Athenian, to destroy the bridge, and leave 
the Persians to their fate, and was in conse¬ 
quence rewarded by Darius with the rule 
of Mytilene, and with a district in Thrace, 
where he built a town called Mvrcinus, 
apparently with a view of establishing an 
independent kingdom. This excited the 
suspicions of Darius, who invited Histiaeus 
to Susa, where he treated him kindly, but 
prohibited him from returning. Tired of 
the restraint in which he was kept, he 
induced his kinsman Aristagoras to per¬ 
suade the Ionians to revolt, hoping that a 
revolution in Ionia might lead to nis release. 
A curious story is told of his method of 
communicating; that he shaved the head 
of a trusty slave, tattooed on it his message, 
and sent nim to Aristagoras when the hair 
had grown. DariuB allowed Histiaeus to 
depart (496) on his engaging to reduce 
Ionia. The revolt was nearly put down 
when Histiaeus reached the coast. But 
Histiaeus threw off the mask, and after 
raising a small fleet carried on war against 
the Persians for two years, and obtained 

S ossession of Chios. In 494 he made a 
■ascent upon the Ionian coast, bat was 
defeated and taken prisoner by Harpagus, 
and was pat to death. 

HOMERUS (-i; the great, 

epic poet of Greece. His poems formed 
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the basis of Greek literature. Every Greek 
who had received a liberal education was 
erfectly well acquainted with them from 
is childhood, and had learnt them by heart 
at school; but nobody could state anything 
certain about their author. His date and 
birthplace were equally matters of dispute. 
Seven cities claimed Homer as their country¬ 
man, 

Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Sulanus Chio«, Argo*, 
Athenae. 

The author of the Hymn to Apollo spoke 
of himself as a blind old man of Chios, and 


the prevalent belief of modem times. The 
first note of dissent was the surmise of 
the Neapolitan Vico, a.d. 1730, that there 
were several authors of the Homeric poems, 
of whom the earliest wrote the Iliad in 
N. Greece, and the second wrote the 
Odyssey in S.W. Greece. But this theory 
was not supported by argument, and the 
great change in opinion came in 1795, when 
F. A. Wolf wrote his famous Prolegomena , 
in which he endeavoured to show that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were not two complete 
poems, but small, separate, independent 
epic songs, celebrating single exploits of 



Apotheosis of Homer. (Part of the relief now in the British Museum, ascribed to Archelaus.) 


as this hymn was ascribed to Homer it was the heroes, and that these lays were for 
taken as an argument for the blindness and the first time written down and united, as 
the Chian origin of Homer himself. The the Iliad and Odyssey, by Peisistratus, the 
claim of Colophon rests on the Margites. tyrant of Athens, and were afterwards still 
The other cities are mentioned in epigrams further altered and brought into harmony 
of uncertain date; and tradition gives him a by revisers (SunruevavTai) and critics. It is 
name Melesigenes, probably from Meles, a much more probable conception that the 
a river of Old Smyrna. The traditions of Iliad, so far*from being a mere collection 
his date vary between 1050 b.c. and 850, of original short lays or ballads pieced 
which is the date given by Herodotus together by comparatively insignificant men 
(ii. 63). The common tradition related of the sixth century, was a great epic 
that he was the son of Maeon (hence called based, no doubt, upon popular legends and 
Maeonides), and that in his old age he was ballads, but still in its original form a corn- 
blind and poor. Homer was almost uni- plete poem. Hence it is now commonly 
versally regarded by the ancients as the held that the Iliad as we have it is greatly 
author of both the two great poems of the expanded from the epic of the original 
Iliad and Odyssey. Such continued to be Homer by the' insertion at various dates of 
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episodes (which accounts for inconsistencies 
and discrepancies): that Homer, who came 
at the end rather than the beginning of a 
poetic period, wrote a primary ‘ Acliilleid ’ 
or ‘ Wrath,’ finished and perfect in itself: 
that the interpolations were due to the 
rhapsodists who recited it; the piecing 
together of interpolations and original to 
the school of followers called Homeridae 
who were established in Chios. For those 
who assume this theory to be correct in its 
main outline, there are various points to 
be discussed: the date and country of 
the primary epic; the manner in which it 
was altered, translated, or redacted into 
its present shape and dialect. It is only 
possible here to sketch some general con¬ 
clusions. The great period of the Achaean 
power in Greece, and particularly at My¬ 
cenae, seems to have been the thirteenth 
and twelfth cent. n.c. ; and this power 
seems to have fallen through the Dorian 
attacks about 1000 b.c. It was succeeded 
by a time of inferior civilisation (as may be 
gathered from the discoveries by the spade 
among other evidences : e.g. from a com¬ 
parison of the pottery at Mycenae and the 
oldest pottery at Olympia, which is post- 
Dorian). It is a reasonable conclusion 
(though some dispute it) that the author 
of the primary Iliad was pre-Dorian : first, 
because he shows no knowledge of the Dorian 
invasion nor of the Ionians in Asia (where 
Miletus is still held by barbarous Carians); 
and secondly, because the picture of civili¬ 
sation in the Iliad is higher than anything 
which seems to have followed that conquest 
until a considerable period had elapsed. 
The manner of life also and the geographi¬ 
cal descriptions of the Iliad would better 
suit the age before than after the commer¬ 
cial activity of the Ionians was beginning. 
The primary Iliad is therefore ascribed to 
the eleventh century b.c., somewhat later 
than the remains found at Mycenae, which 
most experts date about 1150 and consider 
to belong to a civilisation slightly less 
advanced than that of the poems. The 
Iliad itself is a court poem dealing with 
the greatness of princes, not, like the chief 
poem of Hesiod, with the condition of the 
common people, who, indeed, are disparaged 
and contemned. All this will convey the 
impression—not, of course, the certainty— 
that it was composed to be sung in the 
palaces of Achaean princes and wealthy 
Achaean nobles. There is probability in 
the view that it was composed originally 
in Thessaly, whose hero, Achilles, it speci¬ 
ally glorifies ; and this would help to 
account for the fact that the dress in the 
Iliad is quite different from the Oriental 
type belonging to Mycenae, and for the 


mention of iron (which is totally absent in 
the remains from Mycenae) as being to 
Some extent used. Homer’s description of 
fortresses and houses would suggest some 
acquaintance with Mycenae; but possibly 
the poet describes the actual life of Thessaly 
rather than of Mycenae. This great epic 
of the Achaeans was then carried by the 
emigrants to Asia Minor; but it is con¬ 
ceived by those who maintain a greatly 
divided authorship that later bards intro¬ 
duced episodes to glorify the heroes of 
families by whom they were patronised, 
or sometimes to honour a deity at whose 
festival they were reciting. Though the 
dialect is mainly old Ionic, there are many 
Aeolic forms, for which some writers have 
tried to account by supposing that the poem 
was originally composed in Aeolic and after¬ 
wards transcribed in Ionic. The historical 
bearing of the Iliad will be noticed under 
the article Troja. It need only be said 
here that there is no reason to doubt that 
the conflict between the Achaeans and 
Trojans was a real event of the period when 
the Achaeans were powerful enough to col¬ 
lect their forces for a war on the other side 
of the Aegaean. If those are right who see 
in the Egyptian inscriptions a proof that the 
Achaeans of Greece were allies of theLibyans 
against Egypt in the reign of Raineses 
III., the Achaeans were probably able to 
achieve this at any time between 1800 and 
1100 b.c. But whenever the war took place, 
it is clear that the epic was written at some 
distance of time, that the two nations were 
really distinct in dress, language and civili¬ 
sation, and that, although the poet knew 
much of the topography from tradition, yet it 
was exaggerated, or altered, in poetry. It is 
possible that fuller knowledge of language 
and archaeology may even remove the 
most important obstacles to a belief in 
a much greater unity of the Iliad, and the 
opinion may be materially strengthened, 
that the Iliad was composed practically as a 
whole by its original author, Homer. The 
explanation maybe the true one, that it was 
for centuries recited in parts , suitable to 
the occasion, by the rhapsodists ( i.e . the 
minstrels who recited at banquets and great 
religious festivals); and that this accounts 
for discrepancies, inasmuch as a rhapsodist 
might often insert some lines of prelude bo 
his extract, which might be handed on as on 
interpolation, or he might, with a similar 
result, introduce some lines in honour of a 
particular deity or locality, which met with 
general acceptance.—The Odyssey is more 
generally acknowledged as a complete poem 
by one hand. In the main it is probably 
composed by one author, and based upon 
legends and lays regarding the Return cf 
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Odysseus. Making all allowance for the 
fact that one poem describes the war, the 
other, chiefly, domestic life, there remain 
differences of style and of language in its 
forms and its syntax, and of mythology, 
which seem to imply a later date than belongs 
to the main part of the Iliad, and it is very 
likely correct to assign the composition of 
the Odyssey to a period early in the ninth 
century n.e. The ‘ Homeric ’ Hymns were 
doubtless of still later date and of uncer¬ 
tain authorship, probably composed by 
rhapsodists of the Homeric school, who 
prefaced the recitation of tlieir epic (such 
as a portion of the Iliad or Odyssey) by a 
hymn or address to the god of the festival 
or the locality. Of these the five longer 
are to the Delian and Pythian Apollo, to 
Hermes, Aphrodite and Demeter, and there 
are twenty-nine shorter. The dates of 
their composition probably range between 
700 and 600 n.c.—Two humorous poems 
of later date were also included under the 
name of Homer : (1) the Mar git ee or 
1 Booby,’ of which few fragments remain; 
(2) the Batracliomyomachia or ‘ Battle of 
Frogs and Mice,’ a parody on Homer, by 
some ascribed to Pigres, brother of Arte¬ 
misia ; but probably two centuries later. 

HOMOLE (-es; ‘O/xoAij). 1. A lofty 
mountain in Thessaly, near Tempe, with 
a sanctuary of Pan.—2. Or HOMOLlUM 
(■(VoAioi/ : 'O/aoAicvs ; Lamina), a town in 
Magnesia in Thessaly, at the foot of Mt. 
Ossa, near the Peneus. 

HONOR or H0NOS, the personification 
of honour at Rome. Marcellus had vowed 



a temple, which was to belong to Honos 
and Virtus in common; but as the pontiffs 
refused to consecrate one temple to two 
divinities, be built two temples, near 


Porta Capena, on© of Honos—which was 
a restoration of an earlier temple dedicated 
by Fab. Max. Verrucosus after the Li¬ 
gurian war, and the other of Virtus, near 
it, B.c. 206. Honos is represented on coins 
as a male figure in armour, and standing 
on a globe, or with the cornucopia m his 
left and a spear in his right hand, and 
frequently combined on coins with a female 
figure of Virtus. 

HftNORlUS, FLAVIUS, Roman em¬ 
peror of the West, a.d. 395-423, was the 
second son of Theodosius the Great, and 
was born 384. After Honorius hod put to 
death Stilielio, on a charge of treason 
408), Alaric took and plundered Rome 
410). Honorius meantime lived an in¬ 
glorious life at Ravenna until his death, 
in 423. 

HORAE (-arum ; *Clp<u), originally the 
goddesses of the order of nature and of 
the seasons, in especial the rain-giving 
goddesses, but in later times also the god¬ 
desses of order in general and of justice. 
In the Iliad they are the Olympian 
divinities of the weather: therefore they 
open or shut the doors of heaven, which 
are a cloud—that is, they give or with¬ 
hold raiii, the source of fruitful seasons ; 
though this has been changed into a door 
opening for the passage of the gods. 
Hence they bring wealth or gifts generally. 
The Hora of spring accompanied Persephone 
every year on her ascent from the lower 
world; and the expression of ‘ The chamber 
of the Horae opens ’ is equivalent to 4 The 
spring is coming.’ They adorned Aphro¬ 
dite as she rose from the sea, and made a 
garland of flowers for Pandora. The Horae 
were probably always three in number, 
and at Athens bore the names of Thallo, 
Carpo, and Auxo. Hesiod describes them 
as giving to a state good laws, justice, and 
peace ; lie calls them the daughters of 
Zeus and Themis, and gives them the 
significant names of Eunomia , Dike , and 
Irene. It is probable that this idea arose 
from the conception of a regular and 
orderly arrangement of the times for rain 
and sunshine fixed by the gods. In works 
of art the Horae were represented as 
blooming maidens, carrying the different 
products of the seasons. 

HORATiA GENS, one of the most 
ancient patrician gentes at Rome. Three 
brothers of this race fought with the 
Curiatii, three brothers from Alba, to 
determine whether Rome or Alba was to 
exercise the supremacy. The battle was 
long undecided. Two of the Horatii fell; 
but th© three Cuyi^tii, though alive, were 
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severely wounded. Seeing this, the sur¬ 
viving HoratiuB, who was still unhurt, 
pretended to fly, and vanquished his 
wounded opponents by encountering them 
severally. He returned in triumph, bear¬ 
ing his threefold spoils. As he approached 
the Capene gate his sister Horatia, met 
him, and recognized on his shoulders the 
mantle of one of the Curiatii, her betrothed 
lover. Her grief drew on her the wrath of 
Horutius, who stabbed her, exclaiming ‘ So 
perish every Roman woman who bewails a 
foe!’ For this murder he was adjudged 


common school, kept in Venusia by one 
Flavius, to which the children of the 
provincial magnates resorted, and, prob¬ 
ably about his twelfth year, carried him to 
Rome, to receive the usual education of a 
knight’s or senator’s son (Sat. i, 6,71-82). 
The school selected was that of Orbilius, 
whom Horace mentions only as being a 
severe flogger (Ep. ii. 1, 71), but whom 
from other sources we know to have 
been also a teacher of great ability. 
Amgng his school books he mentions Livius 
Andronicus (Ep. ii. 1, 70), probably his 



by the duoviri to be scourged, and hanged 
on the accursed tree. Horatius appealed 
to his peers, the burghers, who prescribed 
a nominal punishment. With veiled head, 
led by his father, Horatius passed under 
a yoke or gibbet— tigiUum sororimn } 
‘ sister’s gibbet. ’ 

HORATIUS COCLES. [Cocxes.] 

Q. HORATIUS FLACCUS, the poet, 
was bom December 8th, b.c. 65, at Venusia 
in Apulia ( Od . iii. 21, 1, Epod. xiii. 6; Ep. 
i. 20, 27). Though Horace was of free 
birth, his father was a libertinus or freed- 
man, who had probably been a public 
slave of Venusia, and adopted the name 
Horatius because that town was assigned to 
the Horatian tribe. His father’s occupation 
was that of collector ( coactor) of the pay¬ 
ments at sales by auction (Sat. i. 6, 86). 
With the profits of his office he had pur¬ 
chased a small farm in the neighbourhood 
of Venusia, where Horace was bom (Sat. 

* ii. 1, 34). Though by no means rich, he 
declined to send the young Horace tp the 


Latin translation of the Odyssey; and he 
was taught also something of the Iliad, 
probably in the original Greek (Ep. ii. 2, 
41). In his eighteenth year Horace, 
following an ordinary course of the richer 
and better educated Romans of the day, 
proceeded to Athens, to continue his 
studies (Ep. ii. 2, 43). When Brutus 
came to Athens after the death of Caesar, 
Horace joined his army, and received at 
once the rank of a military tribune, and 
the command of a legion (Sat. i. 6, 48). 
It is possible that this curious selection of 
so young and inexperienced a man may 
have been due to a literary friendship 
between Horace and Brutus, who first 
placed him on his staff and then gave him 
a command. He was present at the battle 
of Philippi, shared in the flight of his side, 
and adopts for his own case the words of 
Archilochus and Alcaeus who declare that 
they flung away their arms (Od. ii. 7, 9; 
Ep. ii. 2, 46-60). There is no reason to 
suppose that his courage was less than 
tbitt ef tj*e rest of the fugitive army. 
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Having obtained his pardon, he ventured died on November 17th, b.c. 8, aged nearly 
at once to return to Rome. His paternal 67. His death was so sudden that he had 
estate had been swept away in the general not time to make his will; but he left the 
forfeiture; but he was enabled to obtain administration of his affairs to Augustus, 
sufficient money to purchase a clerkship whom he instituted as his heir. He was 
in the quaestor's office. In course of time buried on the slope of the Esquiline Hill, 
some of his poems attracted the notice of close to his friend an<J patron Maecenas, 
Varius and Virgil, who introduced him to who had died before him in the same year. 
Maecenas (b.c. 39). Horace soon became Horace’s first publication was the first book 
the friend of Maecenas, and this friendship of Satires , which probably appeared abont 
quickly ripened into intimacy (Sat. i. 6, 64). b.c. 35. The second book of the Satires 
In 37 Horace accompanied his patron on was written after he obtained his Sabine 
that journey to Brundusium described in farm, and probably appeared in 30. Horace 
the fifth Satire of the first book. About followed the plan of Satura which belonged 
the year 33 Maecenas bestowed upon the to Lucilius, making it a semi-dramatic con- 
poet a Sabine farm, sufficient to maintain versation with the age on its manners and 
him in ease, comfort, and even in content foibles. As a moralist he points to the 
(satis beatus unicis Sabinis ), during the folly rather than the wickedness of vice, 
rest of his life. The situation of this reproving rather by ridicule, than, as 
Sabine farm was in tho valley of Ustica, J uvenal does, by indignant invective. The 
within view of the mountain Lucretilis, and Epodes appeared about the same time as 
near the Digentia, about fifteen miles from the second book of Satires . Like the two 
Tibur (Tivoli). Just after passing Vico - books of Satires they embrace all the first 
varo f the Varia which Horace mentions as period of his literary life, from the earlier 
a town near his farm (Ep. i. 14, 3), on the and bitterer times down to the battle of 
road from Tivoli to Subiaco , the valley is Actium, when he was beginning to hope 
reached, down which the Digentia flowed for the strong and peaceful government, 
to join the Anio. This valley runs np due which he does not fully realize till the 
north to its head, which is formed by a next period. Epod. 7 and 16 belong to 
semicircle of hills rising to a height of the time soon after Philippi, and show 
3000 or 4000 feet. It is possible, as some that he then despaired of peace and security 
think, that the village of Cantalupo Bar- at Rome ; but the 1st is written after his 
dellOy high up on the E. slope, is the friendship with Maecenas has begun, and 
* Mandela, rugosus frigore pagus,’ of Ep. i. probably just before Actium, and the 9th 
18, 106. There is a difference of opinion is clearly after the victory. Jn metre he 
about the actual site of the villa. It has often follows the long and short iambics 
been common to place it on a plateau used by Archilochus which (from the name 
about a mile up the valley on the W. side, for the short line) have given the 

considerably above the village of Rocca name to the book. It is in reference to 
Giovine. But it is probable that the true this metre that he says ‘ Parios ego primus 
site is a spot higher up the same side of iambos ostendi Latio'; for Catullus had 
the valley, but near the river, where a already used iambics. In the Epistles , 
small brook joins it which may be the which came after the first three books of 
water from Bandusia. He spent also much Odes, Horace again appears as the moralist 
time at Tibur, and some at Praeneste and writing conversational essays on manners 
at Baiae. After the death of Virgil, in 19, and society, and points of literary criticism. 
Horace stood first of living poetB, and was It is probable that the first book of Epistles 
appointed by Augustus to compose the ode appeared about 20, and the second later 
for the Secular games (Carmen saeculare) than 19. The date of Horace’s chief work 
in 17. His relations with Augustus and of literary criticism, the Ars PoStica, is 
the imperial family were certainly closer much disputed. In subject it hangs to- 
from this date onward, but it is an entire gether rather with the 2nd book of the 
mistake to suppose that he was unfaithful Epistles, which is also the work of the 
to Maecenas, who was now out of favour, critic rather than the moralist; and on 
On the contrary, he refused the offered the whole it is probable that it was written 
post of private secretary to Augustus in after the 2nd book of the Epistles . The 
order not to be withdrawn from Maecenas; composition of the first three books of the 
and of their undiminished friendship we Odes extends over a long period of years, 
have proof enough in such lines as Od. iv. perhaps from b.c. 31-23, certainly from 29. 
11 (which wbb written not earlier than b.c. The historical allusions in these three books 
16), and in the last commendation addressed are included in the years which precede 23; 
by Maecenas to Augustus: ‘ Horati Flacci on the other hand Od. i. 12 cannot have 
at mei esto memor ‘ (Suet. Vit.). Horace keen written after the death of Marcellas, 
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j.c. 28. The conclusion therefore is, that 
these books were published together in 28. 
The 4th book was probably published in 
13, when Horace was 62 (cf. iv. 1, 6). The 
Odes give Horace his claim to the rank of 
a great lyrical poet. It must be admitted 
that he has not the fire or inspiration of 
Catullus; but for exquisite finish and for 
mastery of metre his lyrics are unsurpassed 
in Latin literature. 

HORTA or HORTANUM ( Orte ), a town 
in Etruria, at the junction of the Nar and 
the Tiber, so called from the Etruscan 
goddess Horta or Hurfca, whose temple at 
Rome always remained open, a goddess 
apparently of good fortune. 

HORTENSlUS. 1. Q., the orator, was 
born in b.c. 114, eight years before Cicero. 
At an early age he rose to eminence as 
an advocate. He served two campaigns 
in the Social war (90, 89). In the Civil 
wars he joined Sulla, and was afterwards 
a constant supporter of the aristocratical 
party. In 81 he was quaestor; in 75 
aedile; in 72 praetor; and iu 09 consul 
with Q. Oaecilius Metellua.—It was in the 
year before his consulship that the prose¬ 
cution of Verres began. L^ ERRE8 *] Cicero 
in his consulship (63) deserted the popular 
party, with whom he had hitherto acted, 
and became one of the supporters of the 
optimates. Thus Hortensius no longer 
appears as his rival. We first find them 

E leading together for C. Rabirius, for 
. Muraena, and for P. Sulla. After the 
coalition of Pompey with Caesar and 
Crassus in 60, Hortensius drew back from 
public life, and confined himself to his 
advocate’s duties. He died in 60. It 
was said that his memory was so ready and 
retentive, that he was able to come out of 
a sale-room and repeat the auction-list 
backwards. 2. Q.,sumamed HORTALUS, 
son of the preceding, by Lutatia, the 
daughter of Catulus. On the breaking out 
of the Civil war in 49, he joined Caesar, 
and fought on his side in Italy and Greece. 
After Caesar’s assassination, Hortensius 
was in the list of the proscribed; and in 
revenge he ordered C. Antonius, who had 
been taken prisoner, to be put to death. 
After the battle of Philippi, he was exe¬ 
cuted on the grave of his victim. 

HORUS fflpos), the Egyptian god of 
light, whose worship was also established 
in Greece, and afterwards, as Harpocrates, 
at Rome. He was the son of Osiris, and 
Isis (but according to another view, of Ra), 
and was regarded as waging war against 
the powers of darkness in the form of 
orocodiles and serpents. It is easy to see 
how this led to his identification with 


Apollo. As avenger of the death Of li.s 
father Osiris he overcame the evil deity 
Typhon. Horus was regarded as the 
youthful sun, born afresh every morning, 
and in this guise was called Harpechrat, 
or ‘ the child-Horus,’ which the Greeks re¬ 
presented by Harpocrates. The conven¬ 
tional statues of this child-Horus were 
represented in a sitting posture with his 
finger in his mouth, which was a symbol of 
childhood. From a misapprehension of 
this attitude in the Egyptian statues the 
Greeks and Romans regarded Harpocrates 
as the god of Silence. 

HOSTlLlA(-ae; Ostiglia ), a small town 
in Gallia Cisalpina, on the Po, and on the 
road from Mutina to Verona; the birth¬ 
place of Cornelius Nepos. 

HOSTIlTUS MANCINUS. [Man- 

CINUS.] 

HOSTlLtUS TULLUS. [Tullus 

Hostilius.J 

HOSTlUS (-i), the author of a poem on 
the Isfcrian war, probably the war of 125 
ii.c., not that of 178, of which Ennius had 
already written. He lived early in the 1st 
century B.C., and is probably the 4 doctns 
avus ’ of Propert. iv. 20, 8 (Cynthia being 
really Hostia). 

HUNNI (orum), an Asiatic race ? who 
dwelt for some centuries in the plains of 
Tartary, and were formidable to the 
Chinese empire long before they were 
known to the Romans. They entered 
Europe, destroyed the powerful monarchy 
of the Ostrogoths, ana were allowed by 
Valens to settle in Thrace, a.d. 376. The 
Huns now frequently ravaged the Roman 
dominions. They were joined by many 
other barbarian nations, and under their 
king Attila (a.d. 434-463), they devastated 
the fairest portions of the empire, but 
in a few years after the death of Attila, 
the empire of the Huns was completely 
destroyed. 

HYACINTHUS (-i; ’Ya*u*os), BO n of 
the Spartan king Amyclas and Diomede 
or of Oebalus. He was a youth of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, and was beloved by Apollo, 
and as lie was once playing at quoits with 
the god, the wind turned the quoit so that 
it struck the boy and slew him. From the 
blood of Hyacinthus there sprang the 
flower of the same name, on the petals 
of which appeared the exclamation of woe 
AI, AI, or tne letter Y, being the initial of 
'Y6.ki.vQos. [That the Greek hyacinth was 
not ours is clear enough: probably it was 
an iris: for a similar flower-legend, see 
Ajax.1 Hyacinthus was worshipped at 
Amyclae as a hero, and a great festival, 
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Hyacinthia, was celebrated in his honour. 
The myth seems to mean the effect of the 
hot summer sun in withering the spring 
flowers, the quoit being the sun's disk. 

HYADES (-um; *YdStf)—that is, the 
Rainy—the name of nymphs, whose parent- 
age ? number and names are described in 
various ways by the ancients. Their 
parents were Atlas and Aethra, or Atlas 
and Pleione, or Hyas and Boeotia; others 
call their father Oceanus, Melisseus, Cad- 
milus, or Erechtheus. Their number 
differs in various legends; but their most 
common number is seven, as they appear 
in the constellation which bears their 
name, viz.. Ambrosia, Eudora, Pedile, 
Goronis , Polyxo , Phyto, and Thyene or 
Dions . They were entrusted by Zeus 
with the care of his infant son Dionysus, 
and were afterwards placed by Zeus among 
the stars. The story which made them 
the daughters of Atlas relates that their 
number was twelve or fifteen, and that at 
first five of them were placed among the 
stars as Hyades, and the seven (or ten) 
others afterwards under the name of 
Pleiades, to reward them for the sisterly 
love they had evinced after the death of 
their brother Hyas, who had been killed in 
Libya by a wild beast. Their name, 
Hyades, was derived by Borne from Hyes, a 
mystic surname of Dionysus (Suid. s.v.). 
The Romans, who derived it from fa, a pig, 
translated the name by Suculae. The 
most natural derivation is from veiv, to 
rain, as the constellation of the Hyades, 
when rising simultaneously with the sun, 
announced rainy weather. 

HYAMPOLIS ('Y^woXis), a town in 
Phocis, E. of the Cephissus, near Cleonae; 
was destroyed by Xerxes; afterwards re¬ 
built ; and again destroyed by Philip and 
the Amphictyons. 

HYANTES fYowr«v), the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of Boeotia, from which country they 
were expelled by the Cadmeans. Part of 
the Hyantes emigrated to Phocis and 
founded Hyampolis, and part to Aetolia. 
The poets use the adjective Hyantius as 
equivalent to Boeotian. 

HYAS. [Hyades.] 

HYBLA, three towns in Sioily, named 
after a Sicilian goddesB Hybla. 1. MA J OR 
on the S. slope of Mt. Aetna and on the 
river Symaethus, was originally a town of 
the Siculi. It was called Hybla Gereatis or 
Galeatis. It is probably the Hybla famous 
for honey.—8. MINOR afterwards called 
Megara. (“Megaha.] —3. HERAEA in 
the S. of the island, on the road from 
Syracuse to Agrigentum. 


HYCCAKA (orum; ra 'Y**apa: Muro di 
Oarini), a town of the Sicani on the N. 
coast of Sicily, W. of Panormus. It was 
taken by the Athenians, and plundered, 
and its inhabitants sold as slaves, b.c, 415. 
Among the captives was Timandra, mis¬ 
tress of Alcibiades and mother of Lais. 

H YD ARNES (’YWp*^), one of the seven 
Persians who conspired against the Magi 
in b.c. 521. 

HYDASPES (-is; 'YBdanrp : Jehim), the 
northernmost of the five great tributaries 
of the Indus, which, with the Indus itself, 
water the great plain of N. India, now 
called the Punjab , i.e., jive rivers. The 
Hydaspes falls into the Acesines ( Chenab), 
which also receives, from the S., first the 
Hydraotes (Bavee), and then the Hyphasis 
(Beeas, ana lower down, Gharra ), which 
has previously received, on the S. Bide, the 
Hesidrua or £aradrus ( Sutlej or Hesudru ); 
and the Acesines itself falls into the Indus. 
These five riverB all rise on the SW. side of 
the Emodi M. (Himalaya), except the 
Sutlej , which, like the Indus, rises on the 
NE. side of the range. They became 
known to the Greeks by Alexander’s cam¬ 
paign in India: his victory over Porus 
(b.c. 327) was gained on the left side of the 
Hydaspes, near, or perhaps upon, the scene 
of the battle of Cnillianwallah ; and the 
Hyphasis formed the limit of his progress. 
The epithet ‘ fabulosus * which Horace 
applies to the Hydaspes, refers to the mar¬ 
vellous stories current about it as the river 
of a practically unknown land. The epithet 
Medus applied to it by Virgil is used 
vaguely for * eastern.’ 

HYDRA. [Heracles.] 

HYDRAOTES [Hydaspes.] 

HYDRfiA (-ae ; 'Yfyxfa: Hydra), a small 
island in the gulf of Hermione off Argolis, 
of no importance in antiquity, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which in modem times played a 
distinguished part in the war of Greek 
independence, and are some of the best 
sailors in Greece. 

HYDRUNTUM or HYDROS (Yfipofa: 
Otranto), one of the most ancient towns of 
Calabria, situated on the SE. coast, with a 
good harbour. 

HYGIEA rvyma), also called HlfGEA 
or H?GlA, the goddess of health, and a 
daughter of Asclepius. She was worshipped 
particularly at Athens, where representa¬ 
tions in relief and votive tablets have been 
found in the Asclepieum. At Rome her 
proper name as introduced from Greece 
was Valetudo, but she was gradually iden¬ 
tified with the genuine Italian deity Solus. 
In art Hygiea was represented as a maiden 
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dad either in the Doric or Ionic chiton 
feeding a snake from a saucer. In the 
Vatican group she stands by the seated 
Asclepius with one hand on his shoulder; 
with the other she offers the saucer to the 
snake which is twined about her father’s 
staff. 

HYGlNUS, the author of two extant 
works: 1. Fabulamm Liber , a series of 
short mythological legends, with an intro¬ 
ductory genealogy of divinities.—2. Poeti - 
con Astronomicon Libri IV, which gives 
an account of the constellations and the 
myths about them. Both works, and 
especially the former, have considerable 
value for the study of Greek mythology, 
since the author has made use of many 
works, particularly of the Greek tragedians, 
which have been lost. It is a doubtful 
question whether the original author of 
these works was C. Julius Ilyginus, a freed- 
man of Augustus, and librarian of the Pala¬ 
tine library, or not. It is the opinion of 
most critics that he was a writer of a later 
period, perhaps of the second cent. a.d. 

HYLAEA ('YAaiq), a district of Scythia, 
covered with wood, is the peninsula adja¬ 
cent to Taurica on the NW., between the 
rivers Borysthenes and Hypacyris. 

HYLAEUS ('YAafof) —that is, the Wood¬ 
man—the name of an Arcadian centaur, 
who was slain by Atalanta, when he pur¬ 
sued her. According to some legends, Hy- 
laeus fell in the fight against the Lapithae, 
and others again said that he was one of 
the centaurs slain by Heracles. 

HYLAS (-ae ; *YAas), in the Alexandrian 
poets, was the son of Theodamns, king of 
the Dryopes. He was beloved by Heracles, 
whom he accompanied in the expedition of 
the Argonauts. On the coast of Mysia, 
Hylas went on shore to draw water from a 
fountain; but his beauty won the love of 
the Naiads, who drew him down into the 
water, and he was never seen again. He¬ 
racles tried in vain to find him; and when 
he shouted out to the youth, the voice of 
Hylas was heard only like a faint echo, 
whence some say that he was actually 
changed into an echo. Hence arose the 
proverb r Y\av upavya&iv for ‘ wasted labour.’ 
While Heracles was seeking his favourite, 
the Argonauts sailed away, leaving him 
and his companion, Polyphemus, behind. 
The cry for Hylas was very much older 
than these stories of the Alexandrian poets. 
It is the * Mysian cry ’ of Aesch. Per8. 1054. 
At what period Hylas and Heracles were 
connected in mythology it is impossible to 
say, but it is a reasonable suggestion that 
the myth of Hylas grew out of the ritual 
of a Mysian harvest festival in which the 


figure of a boy was cast into the stream or 
fountain with cries upon a harvest deity 
Hylas. Others imagine him to have been 
the deity of the spring called upon in sum¬ 
mer to give more water. 

HYLE (-es; *YAij) a small town in Boe* 
otia, on the lake HYLlCE, which was 
called after this town, and into which the 
Ismenus flows. 

HYLlAS (-ae), a river in Bruttium, 
separating the territories of Sybaris ana 
Croton. 

HYLLUS (-i;*YAAo$) son of Hercules 
by Deianlra. [Heraclidae.] 

HYLLUS (-i "YAAos : liumtschai), a 
river of Lydia, falling into the Hermus. 

HYMEN or HYmENAEUS ('Yrfy or 
*Y/^aiof) the god of marriage, was conceived 
aB a handsome youth, and invoked in the 
bridal song. He is described as the son of 
Apollo and one of the Muses. Others call 
him a son of MagneB and Calliope, or of 
Dionysus and Aphrodite. The Attic legends 
say that he fell in love with a maiden, who 
refused to listen to him; but in the disguise 
of a girl he followed her to Eleusis to the 
festival of Demeter. The maidens, together 
with Hymenaeus, were carried off by 
robbers into a distant and desolate coun¬ 
try. On their landing, the robbers lay 
down to sleep, and were killed by Hymen¬ 
aeus, who now returned to Athens, and was 
rewarded by the marriage which he desired. 
For this reason he was invoked in the 
hymeneal songs. According to others he 
was a youth who was killed by the fall of 
his house on his wedding-day, whence he 
was afterwards invoked in bridal songs, in 
order to be propitiated. He is represented 
in works of art as a young man carrying 
a bridal torch. 

HYMETTUS (-i; *Y/at)tt 6«), a mountain 
in Attica, celebrated for its marble and for 
its honey. It is about three miles S. of 
Athens, and begins the range of mountains 
which runs S. through Attica. 

HYPACYRIS, HYPACARIS, orPACA- 
RIS ( Kanilshak ), a river in European Sar- 
matia, which flows through the country of 
the nomad Scythians, and falls into the 
Sinus Carcinites in the Euxine sea. 

HYPAEPA ( r Y7raura: Dokboi), a city of 
Lydia, on the S. slope of Mt. Troolus, near 
the N. bank of the Cayster. 

HYPANIS (*Yir<ms: Bug), a river in 
European Sarmatia, which falls into the 
Euxine sea W. of Borysthenes. 

HYpATA (-orum; rl'Yirara: Neopatra). 
a town of the Aenianes in Thessaly, S. of 
the Spercheus. The inhabitants of this 
town were notorious for magio. 
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HYPERBOLUS (-i ; *YWp/3oAo»), an 
Athenian demagogue in the Peloponnesian 
war, was of servile origin, and was satirised 
by Aristophanes and the other comic poets. 
In order to get rid either of Nicias or Alci- 
kiades, Hyperbolus called for the exercise 
of the ostracism. But his rivals combined 
to defeat him, and the vote of exile fell on 
Hyperbolus himself. This made ostracism 
so ridiculous that it was discontinued. 
Some years afterwards Hyperbolus was 
murdered by the oligarchs at Samos. 

HYPERBOrEI or -El (-orum; ‘Y nep. 
/Sopcot, 'Yirtp/iopeioi), a fabulous people, the 
earliest mention of whom seems to have 
been in the sacred legends connected with 
the worship of Apollo, both at DeloB and 
at Delphi. They were supposed to be a 
blessed people, living in a land of perpetual 
sunshine, which produced abundant fruits, 
on which the people lived, abstaining from 
animal food. In innocence and peace, free 
from disease and toil and care, ignorant of 
violence and war, they spent a long and 
happy life, in the worship of Apollo, who 
visited their country soon after his birth, and 
spent a whole vear among them, dancing 
and singing, before he returned to Delphi. 
The Delian legends told of offerings sent 
to Apollo by the Hyberboreans, first by the 
hands of virgins named Arge and Opis (or 
Hecaerge), and then by Laodice and Hype- 
roche, escorted by five men called Per- 
pherees. It is possible that the Aevxai 
xopeu who were supposed to aid Delphi 
against the Gauls may have been the 
Hyperborean maidens Laodice and Hype- 
roche. The notion that the Hyperboreans 
dwelt in the extreme north ‘ beyond the 
influence of the north wind ’ may have 
arisen from the derivation of their name 
(now generally rejected) vnip—fioptat, Hero¬ 
dotus says that Aristeas placed them in a 
gold-producing country (Ural Mountain* f) 
near the Arimaspi; but the older legends 
seem to connect them with the lands of 
the sun in the south-west or south-east; 
but they were eventually conceived as 
dwelling far in the north, and their name 
meant northerly, as when Virgil and Horace 
speak of the ‘ Hyperboreae orae ’ and 4 Hy- 
perborei campi.' Some modern writers 
derive their name from vWp— opo% = 1 be¬ 
yond the mountains’: others connect the 
word with as though for vvep^cpcrcu, 
so that the name meant 4 the bringers of 
offerings to Apollo’ in its original, and 
'northern ’ only in its later, use. 

HYPERBOREI MONTES was origi¬ 
nally the mythical name of an imaginary 
range of mountains in the N. of the earth, 
and was afterward! applied by the geo¬ 


graphers to various chains, as, for example, 
the Caucasus, the Rhipaei Montes, and 
others. 

HYPEREIDES or HYPERlDES 
('Y wtpetirp), one of the ten Attic orators, 
belonged to the Attic demus of Collytus. 
lie was a pupil of Isocrates, and a friend 
and fellow-pupil of Lycurgus. He is 
first mentioned b.c. 360, when ho prose¬ 
cuted Autocles for treason in a Thracian 
command. About b.c. 358 he and his son 
equipped two triremes at their own ex¬ 
pense in order to serve against Euboea. 
From the peace of 346 till 324 he aided 
Demosthenes in the patriotic struggle 
against Macedon. After the death of 
Alexander (323) Hypereides took an active 
part in organising tnat confederacy of the 
Greeks against Antipater which produced 
the Lamian war. Upon the defeat of the 
confederates at the battle of Crannon in 
the following year (322), Hypereides fled to 
Ae^ina, where he was slain by the emis¬ 
saries of Antipater. 

HYPERION (-<5nis; 'YirepiW), a Titan, 
son of Uranus and Ge, and father of 
Helios, Selene, and Eos. [Helios.] 

HYPERMNESTRA. [Danaub ; Lyn- 

CEUS.] 

HYPHASIS. [Hydaspes.] 

HYPSIPYLE (-es; 'Y^iitvAtj), daughter 
of Thoas, king of Lemnos. When the 
Lemnian women killed all the men in the 
island, because they had taken some female 
Thracian slaves to their beds, Hypsipyle 
saved her father. [Thoab.] She then 
became queen of Lemnos; and when the 
Argonauts landed there she bore twin sons 
to Jason. The Lemnian women discovered 
that Thoas was alive, whereupon they 
drove Hypsipyle from the island. She was 
taken prisoner by pirates and sold to the 
Nemean king Lycurgus, who intrusted to 
her care his son Archemorus. 

HYRCANlA ( , YpKavta) t a province of the 
ancient Persian Empire, on the S. and SE. 
shores of the Caspian or Hyrcanion Sea, 
and separated by mountains on the W., 
8., and E., from Media, P&rthia, and 
Margiana. 

HYRCANUM MARE. [CaspiuiiMam.] 

HYRlA (*Y pta), A town in Boeotia, near 
Tanagra. 

HYRMINA (*Y>/juVi)), a town in Elis, 
mentioned by Homer, but of whioh all 
trace had disappeared in the time of Strabo. 

HYRTACUS (-i; *Y ot*kos). 1 . A Trojan, 
to whom Priam gave nis first wife Arisba, 
when he married Hecuba. Homer makes 
him the father of ABiuB, hence called 
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Uyrtacidea. —2. Father of Nisas.—8. 
Father of Hippocoon, 

HYSlAE (-arum ; ‘Yenat). 1. A town in 
Argolie, S. of Argos, destroyed by the 
Spartans in the Peloponnesian war.—2. A 
town in Boeotia, E. of Plataeae. 

HYSTASPES (-is; 'Yararrm,,). 1. Son 
of Arsames, and father of Darius I., was a 
member of the Persian royal house of the 
Achoemenidae. He was satrap of Persis 
under Cambyses, and probably under Cyrus 
also.—2. Son of Darius I. and Atossa. 


I. 

lACCHUS. [Dionysus.] 

IADfiRA or IADER, a town on the 
coast of Illyricum. 

IALEMUS (’IdAf/iof), a similar personifi¬ 
cation to that of Linus, and hence called a 
son of Apollo and Calliope (and consequently 
brother of Hymenaeus and Orpheus). Ho 
was regarded as the inventor of the song 
Ialemus, which was a kind of dirge, and is 
only mentioned as sung on most melancholy 
occasions. The dirges both of Linus and 
Ialemus seem to be the lamentation for 
death alike of vegetation and of early man¬ 
hood, and the myths probably grew out of 
the rites which succeeded the harvest, when 
the plant life was dying away as winter 
drew near. 

lALtSUS (-i; * IaAvtro? ), one of the three 
ancient Dorian citieB in the island of Rhodes, 
stood on the NW. coast of the island. (For 
its pottery, see Rhodus.) 

IAMBLlCHUS. A Neo-Platonic philo¬ 
sopher, was born at Clialcis in Coele-Syria. 
He died in the reign of Constantine the 
Great, probably before a.d. 333. Iamblichus 
wrote (among other works which have 
perished) a treatise on the philosophy of 
Pythagoras. 

I AM US (lattos), son of Apollo and 
Evadne, received the art of prophecy from 
his father, and was regarded as the ancestor 
of the famous family of seerB, the Iamidae 
at Olympia. The story Bays that, being 
deserted by his mother for a time, he was 
fed with honey by two snakes, and was 
called Iamus because he was found lying in 
a bed of violets. Apollo afterwards led 
him to Olympia and gave him prophetic 
power. 

IAN THE (‘I dv$Tj). 1. Daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and one of the play¬ 
mates of Persephone. 2. Daughter of 
Telestes of Crete, beloved by Iphis. 

lAPfiTUS (‘Untrot), one of the Titans, 
son of Uranus and Ge, married Asia or 


Olymene, the daughter of his brother 
Oceanus, and became by her the father of 
Atlas, Prometheus, Epimetheus, and 
Menoetius. Being the father of Prometheus, 
he was grandfather of Deucalion, who was 
regarded by the Greeks as the progenitor of 
the human race, and Iapetus himself seems 
to have been looked upon as progenitor of the 
older race of mankind under Cronus. HiB 
descendants, Prometheus, Atlas, and others, 
are often designated by the patronymics 
Iapetidae (-es), Iapctioiridac (-es), and the 
feminine Iapctioms. 

IAPYDES ('IaTrvfos), a warlike and bar¬ 
barous people in the N. of Tllyricnm, be¬ 
tween the rivers Arsia and Tedunius, were 
a mixed race, partly Illyrian and partly 
Celtic, who tattooed their bodies. They 
were subdued by Augustus. 

lAPtGlA (’IaTrvyia), the name given by 
the Greeks to the S. of Apulia, from Taren- 
tnun and Brundusium to the PROM. 
lAPYGlUM ( G . Leuca ); though it is 
sometimes applied to the whole of Apulia. 

IA P Y X (-ygis ; ’iaTrvf). 1. Son of 
Lycaon and brother of Daunius and 
Peucetius, who went as leaders of a colony 
to Italy. According to others, he was a 
Cretan.— 2. The WNW. wind, blowing 
off the coast of Iapygia (Apulia), in the 
S. of Italy, and consequently favourable to 
persons crossing over to Greece. It was 
the same as the ipyeVnjv of the Greeks. 

IARBAS or HIARBAS, king of the 
Gaetulians, and son of Jupiter Ammon by 
a Libyan nymph, sued in vain for the hand 
of Dido in marriage. 

IARDANES, a king of Lydia, and father 
of Oinphale, who is hence called Tardanis. 

IARDANES or IARDANUS {'Utfavv, 
’iapWos)- 1. (Jordan)i a river in Elis.— 
2. A river in the N. of Crete. 

IAsIon or iASlUS ('IaaiW, ’Iacrios), jn 
Homer ( Od . v. 125) is mentioned as a mortal . 
who won the love of Demeter in a thrice- f 
ploughed field (rpiVoAoy). Homer alone 
adds that Zeus killed him with a thunder¬ 
bolt. In Hesiod the scene of his union 
with Demeter is Crete, and the son born 
to them was Plutus. It would seem that 
the original Iasion was a deity of Crete, 
and the myth signifies the adoption of 
agriculture by the people and the conse¬ 
quent wealth; in respect of which Demeter 
became the chief deity in their rites and 
Iasion subordinate. He is represented as 
being the son of Zeus and Eleotra, the 
daughter of Atlas, in a different legend, 
which connects him with Samothrace, in 
which island Demeter, having met him at 
the marriage of Harmonia, mstructi him 
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in the mysteries. A third version gives an 
Italian origin to him and his brother, 
Dardanus, who are sons of Electra and 
Corythus, the founder of Cortona. 

iASSlUS SINUS ('IatriKos koAito? : Qulf 
of Mandeliyeh ), a gulf on the W. coast of 
Caria, between the peninsulao of Miletus 
and Myndus. 

IASSUS or iASUS (*I a<r<ros *Ia<rof)> a city 
of Caria, on the Iassius Sinus, founded by 
Argives and colonised by Milesians. 

IAZ^GES (-urn; ’Ia^vye?), a Sarmatian 
people, who originally dwelt on the coast of 
the Pontus Euxinus and the Palus Maeotis, 
but in the reign of Claudius settled near 
the Quadi in Dacia, in the country bounded 
by the Danube, the Theiss, and the Sar¬ 
matian mountains. 

IB'ERIA. 1. [Hibpania.]— 2. A country 
of Asia, in the centre of the isthmus between 
the Black and Caspian Seas. Jts inhabit¬ 
ants IBERES (*l/9rjp«f) or IBERI, whom 
the ancients believed to be of the same 
family as the Assyrians and Medes, were 
an agricultural people, more civilised than 
their neighbours in Colchis and Albania. 
The Romans first became acquainted with 
the country through the expedition of 
Pompey, in b.c. 65 ; and under Trajan it 
was subjected to Rome. 

IbERUS (Ebro), the principal river of 
the NE. of Spain, rises among the moun¬ 
tains of the Cantabri, flows SE., and falls 
into the Mediterranean, near Dertosa. 

iBtCUS (-i; ’IfluKos), a Greek lyric poet, 
was a native of Rhegium, and spent the 
best part of his life at Samos, at tlie court 
of Polycrates, about b.c. 540. It is related 
that, travelling through a desert place near 
Corinth, he was murdered by robbers, but 
before he died he called upon a lloek of 
cranes that happened to fly over him to 
avenge his death. Soon afterwards, when 
the people of Corinth were assembled in 
the theatre, the cranes appeared ; and one 
of the murderers, who happened to be 
present, cried out involuntarily, ‘Behold 
the avengers of Ibycusand thus were the 
authors of the crime detected. The phrase 
of ai ’I/3 ukov ytpavoi passed into a proverb. 

ICARlUS (-i; ’iicapiof). 1. An Athenian, 
who lived in the reign of Pandion, and 
hospitably received DionysuB on his arrival 
in Attica. The god in return taught him 
the cultivation of the vine. Icarius made 
a present of some wine to peasants, who 
became intoxicated by it, and thinking that 
thev were poisoned by Icarius, slew him, 
and threw his body into a well, or buried 
it under a tree. Hie daughter, Erigone, 
after a long search, found his grave, to 
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which she was led by his faithful dog Maera. 
From grief she hanged herself on the tree 
under which he was buried. Zeus or 
Dionysus placed her and Icarius among the 
stars, making Erigone the Virgin , Icarius 
Boijtes or Arcturus , and Maera Procyon or 
the Little Dog. Hence the latter is called 
Icarius cants. The god then punished the 
ungrateful Athenians with madness, in 
which condition the Athenian maidens 
hanged themselves as Erigone had done. The 
Athenians propitiated Icarius and Erigone 
by the institution of the festival of fcb? Aeora. 
[See Erigone/} The connexion of the dog 
with the story is probably that the burning 
up of the vines in the hot season of the dog- 
star was to be averted by the rites.— 2. A 
Lacedaemonian, son of Perieres and 
Gorgophone, and brother of Tyndareus, or 
son of Oebalus. When Icarius and 
Tyndareus were expelled from Lacedaemon 
by their half brother, Hippoeoon, Icarius 
went to Arcarnania, and there became the 
f.ither of Penelope, and of several other 
children. He afterwards returned to 
Lacedaemon. Since there were many 
suitors for the hand of Penelope, he 
promised to give her to the hero who should 
conquer in a foot-race. Odysseus won the 
prize, and was betrothed to Penelope. 

ICARUS. [Daedalus.] 

ICARUS or IcArIA ( Nikaria ), an 
island of the Aegaean sea,.one of the 
Sporades, W. of Samos. Its name, and 
that of the surrounding sea, ICAR1UM 
MARE, were said to be derived from 
Icarub. [Daedalus.] 

ICClUS, a friend of Horace, who ad¬ 
dressed to him an ode ( Od . i. 29), and an 
epistle ( Ev . i. 12). The ode was written in 
B.c. 25, when Iccius was preparing to join 
Aclius Gallus in his expedition to Arabia. 
The epistle was composed about ten years 
afterwards, when Iccius had become 
Vipsanius Agrippa’s steward in Sicily. In 
both poems Horace reproves the desire for 
wealth. 

ICENI, a powerful people in Britain, 
who dwelt N. of the Trinobantes, in the 
modern counties of Suffolk and Norfolk. 
Their chief town was YENTAICENORUM 
(Caister), about three miles from Norwich. 

ICILlUS. 1. SP., was one of the three 
envoys sent by the plebeians, after their 
secession to the Sacred Mount, to treat 
with the senate, b.c. 494. He was thrice 
elected tribune of the plebs: namely, in 
492, 481, and 471.— 2. L., tribune of the 
plebs, 456, when he claimed for the tribunes 
the right of convoking the senate, and also 
carried the important law for the assign¬ 
ment of the Aventine to the plebs. In the 
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following year (455), he woa again elected 
tribune. He was one of the chief leaders 
in the outbreak against the decemvirs, 449. 
Virginia had been betrothed to him, and 
to revenge her death Icilius hurried to the 
army wluoh was carrying on the war against 
the Sabines, and prevailed upon them to 
desert the government. 

ICONlUM {'\k6viov : Koniyeh), the 
capital of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor. It was 
made a colony by Claudius, and therefore 
sometimes bore the name of Claudia , and 
the inhabitants KAai^eixortet?: refounded 
by Hadrian, and therefore also called Col. 
Aelia Iconitusis; in the middle ages one of 
the greatest pities of Asia Minor, and 
important in the history of the crusades. 

ICTINUS (-i; *1*™*)*), a contemporary 
of Pericles, was the architect of two of the 
most celebrated of the Greek temples— 
namely, the great temple of Athene, on the 
acropolis of Athens, called the Parthenon, 
and the temple of Apollo Epicurius, near 
Phigalia in Arcadia. Callicrates was 
associated with Ictinus in building the 
Parthenon. Ictinus also built part of the 
Hall of Initiation at Eleusis. 

IDA (-ae; *Ihj). 1. (Ida, or Kas-Dagh), 
a mountain range of Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
which formed the S. boundary of the Troad. 
Its highest summits were Cotylus on the 
north, and Gargara on the south: the 
latter is about 6000 feet high, and is often 
capped with snow. Lower down, the slopes 
of the mountain are well-wooded; and 
lower still, they form fertile fields and 
valleys. The sources of the Scamander 
and the Aesepus, besides other rivers and 
numerous brooks, are on Ida. The moun¬ 
tain is celebrated in mythology as the scene 
of the rape of Ganymede, whom Ovid calls 
Idacus puer, and of the judgment of Paris, 
who i6 oallod Idaeus judex , and Idaeus 
pastor. In Homer, too, its summit is the 
place from which the gods watch the battles 
in the plain of Troy. Ida was also an 
ancient seat of the worship of Cybele, who 
obtained from it the name of Idaea Mater. 
—2. ( Psilorati ), a mountain in the centre of 
Crete, belonging to the mountain range 
which runs through tl i e whole length of the 
island. Mt. Ida is 7074 feet above the level 
of the sea. It was connected with the 
woioli p of Zeus, said to have been brought 
up in a cave in this mountain. 

IDAEI DACTYLI. [Dactyli.] 

TDALlUM (-i; ’iSaAtox'), a town in 
CypruB, sacred to Venus. 

IDAS (-ae; *16ac), son of Apharens, and 
father of Cleopatra or Alcyone. From the 
name of their father, Idas and Lynceus 


are called Apheuretidae and Aphartdae 
Apollo was m love with Marpessa, the 
daughter of Evenus, but Idas carriea her 
off in a winged chariot which Poseidon 
had given him. Evenus could not over¬ 
take Idas, bnt Apollo found him in Mes- 
sene, and took the maiden from him. The 
lovers fought for her possession, but Zeus 
separated them, and left the decision with 
Marpessa, who chose Idas from fear lest 
Apollo should desert her if she grew old. 
[For the fight with the Dioscuri, see that 
artiole.] 

IDISTAVlSUS CAMPUS, a plain in 
Germany near the Weser, probably near the 
Porta Westpholica, between Bintebi and 
Hausberge, memorable for the victory of 
Germanicus over the Cherusci, a.d. 16. 

IDMON (-5nis; r lfyuuy), son of Apollo 
and Astoria, or Cyrene, was a soothsayer, 
and accompanied the Argonauts, although 
he knew beforehand that deatn awaited 
him. He perished in the country of the 
Mariandynians. 

ID0M£NEUS (’I Sofitpevt). Son of the 
Cretan Deucalion, and grandson of Minos 
and Pasiphae. was king of Crete. He is 
sometimes called Lyctius or Onosaiua , 
from the Cretan towns of Lyctus and Cnos- 
sus. He was one of the bravest heroes in 
the Trojan war. and distinguished himself 
especially in tne battle near the ships. 
According to Homer, Idomeneus returned 
home in safety after the fall of Troy. 
Later traditions relate that once in a storm 
he vowed to sacrifice to Poseidon whatever 
he should first meet on his landing, if the 
god would grant him a safe return. This 
was his own son, whom he accordingly 
sacrificed. As Crete was thereupon visited 
by a plague, the Cretans expelled Idome¬ 
neus. He went to Italy, where he settled 
in Calabria, and built a temple to Athene. 
From thence he is said to have migrated 
again to Colophon, on the < oast of Asia. 
IdOTHEA. [Proteus.J 

IDUMAEA (’iiou/xaia), is the Greek form 
of the scriptural name EDOM. In the 
O. T., and in the time before the Babylon¬ 
ish captivity of the Jews, Edom is the 
district of Mt. Seir—that is, the moun¬ 
tainous region extending N. and S.. from 
the Dead Sea to the E. head of the"Red 
Sea; bnt the Idumaea of the later Jewish, 
and of the Roman, history is the S. part of 
Judaea, and a small portion of the N. of 
Arabia Petraea. The Roman poets use 
Idumaea and Judaea as equivalent terms. 

ID^IA (’Uvea), wife of the Colchian king 
AjSETE8« 

TERNS. [Hibebku.] 
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IGiLlUM ( Oiglio ), a small island off 
the Etruscan coast, opposite Gosa. 

IGUVlUM (Oubbio or Euaubio ), an 
important town in Umbria, on the S. slope 
of the Apennines. On a mountain in the 
neighbourhood of this town was a cele¬ 
brated temple of Jupiter, in the ruins of 
which were discovered, a.p. 1444, seven 
brazen tables, covered with Umbrian in¬ 
scriptions, still preserved at Gubbio. These 
tables, called the Eugubian Tables , con¬ 
tain more than 1000 Umbrian words, and 
are of importance for a knowledge of the 
ancient languages of Italy. 

ILAIRA or HILAIRA ('iAaetpa), daughter 
of Leucippus and Philodice, and sister of 
Phoebe. The two sisters are frequently 
mentioned by the poets under the name of 
Leucippidae. Both were carried off by 
the Dioscuri, and Uaira became the wife 
of Castor. 

ILE It AGONES, ILERCAONENSES, 
or ILLURGAVONENSES, a people in 
Hispania Tarraconensis on the W. coast 
between the Iberus and M. Idubeda. Their 
chief town was Dertosa. 

ILERDA ( Lerida ), a town of Illergetes 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, situated on a 
height above the river Sicoris (, Segre ), 
which was here crossed by a stone bridge. 
Here Afranius and Petreius, the legates of 
Poinpcy, were defeated by Caesar (n.c. 49). 

ILERGETES, a people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, between the Iberus and the 
Pyrenees. 

ILlA or RHEA SILVIA. [Romulus.] 

IlTONA ('IAulinj), daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, wife of Polymnestor or Polymestor, 
king of the Thracian Chersonesus, to whom 
she bore a son, Deipylus. At the beginning 
of the Trojan war her brother Polydorus 
was intrusted to her care, and she brought 
him up as her own son. For details see 
Polydorus. Iliova was the name of one 
of the tragedies of Pacuvius. (Hor. Sat. ii, 
3,_G1.) 

ILISSUS (-i; 'IAi<t< 7 os), a small river in 
Attica, rises on the N. slope of Mt. Hymet- 
tus, flows on the E. and S. of Athens and 
joins the Cephissus. 

IlXTHYIA or EILITHYIA (ElA^i/m), 
was the impersonation of the pains of 
child-birth, and was worshipped as the 
goddess who came to the assistance of 
women in labour. When she was kindly 
disposed, she furthered the birth; but 
when she was angry, she protracted the 
labour. In II. xi. 271 the EiAtitfviai are 
called the daughters of Hera. But as all 
moon-goddesses had influence over birth, 
so Uithyia is found in one myth connected 
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with Hera, in smother with Artemis. Thus 
she is not always spoken of as the daughter 
of Hera, but is worshipped as Hera-Ilithyia. 
and as Artemis-Ilithyia. According to the 
Cretan legend Ilithyia was believed to have 
been born in a cave in the territory of 
Cnossus. Thence her worship spread over 
Delos and Attica. 

ILIUM. [Troas.] 

ILLIbERIS. 1. (Tech), a river in 
Gallia Narbonensis in the territory of the 
Sardones.—2. (Elne), a town of the San- 
tones, on the above-mentioned river, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. Constantine changed 
its name to Helena, whence the modern 
name. 

ILLITURGIS or ILLITURGI (Andu- 
jar), an important town of the Turduli ir 
Hispania Tarraconensis, situated on a steep 
rock near the Baetis, and on the road from 
Corduba to Castulo. 

ILLYRiCUM or ILLYRIS, more rarely 
ILLYRIA, included, in its widest signifi¬ 
cation, all the land W. of Macedonia and 
E. of Italy and Raetia, extending S. as far 
as Epirus, and N. as far as the valleys of 
the Savus and Dravus, and the junction of 
these rivers with the Danube. The country 
was divided into two parts : 1. ILLYRIS 
BARBARA or ROMANA, the Roman pro¬ 
vince of ILLYRICUM, extended along the 
Adriatic sea from Italy (Istria), from which 
it was separated by the Arsia, to the river 
Drilon, and was bounded on the E. by 
Macedonia and Moesia Superior, from which 
it was separated by ther Drinus, and on the 
N. by Pannonia, from which it was sepa¬ 
rated by the Dravus. It was divided in 
ancient times into three districts, according 
to the tribes by which it was inhabited:— 
Iapydia, the interior of the country on the 
N., from the Arsia to the Tedanius [Iapy- 
dks] ; Liburnia, along the coast from the 
Arsia to the Titius [Lirurni]; and Dal¬ 
matia, S. of Liburni, along the coast from 
tire Titius to the Drilon [Dalmatia] . The 
Libumians submitted at an early time to 
the Romans; but it was not till after the 
conquest of the Dalmatians in the reign 
of Augustus, that the entire country was 
organised as a Roman province. From 
this time the Illyrians, and especially the 
Dalmatians, formed an important part of the 
Roman legions.—2. ILLYRIS GRAJECA, 
or ILLYRIA proper, also called EPIRUS 
NOVA, extended from the Drilon along 
the Adriatic, to the Ceraunian mountains, 
which separated it from Epirus proper; it 
was bounded on the E. by Macedonia. It 
thus embraced the greater part of the 
modern Albania. On the coast were the 
Greek colonies of Epidamnus, afterwards 
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Dyruhachium, and Apollonia. It was at 
these places that the celebrated Via Egnatia 
began, which ran through Macedonia to 
Byzantium. The country was inhabited 
by various tribes, At in tanks, Taulantii, 
Pabthini, Dassahetae, Sec. In early times 
they were troublesome and dangerous neigh¬ 
bours to the Macedonian kings. They were 
subdued by Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great, who defeated and slew in battle 
their king Bardylis, b.c. 359. After tho 
death of Alexander the Great, most of the 
Illyrian tribes recovered their indepen¬ 
dence. At a later time the injury which 
the Roman trade suffered from their pira¬ 
cies brought against them the arms of the 
republic. The forces of their queen Teufca 
were easily defeated by the Romans, and 
she was obliged to purchase peace by the 
surrender of part of her dominions and the 
payment of an annual tribute, ‘229. The 
second Illyrian war was finished by the 
Romans with tho same case. It was begun 
by Demetrius of Pharos, who was guardian 
of Pinnos, the sou of Agron, but he was 
conquered by the consul Acmilius Paulus, 
219. In 1G8 Gentius was conquered by 
the praetor Ij. Anicius; whereupon Illyria 
became subject to Rome. 

ILUS (TAos). 1. Son of Dardanus by 
Batea, the daughter of Teucer.—2. Son of 
Tros and Callirhoe, grandson of Erich- 
thonius, and great-grandson of Dardanus; 
whence he is called Dardanides . He was 
the father of Laomedon and the grand¬ 
father of Priam. He was believed to be 
the founder of Troy.—3. Son of Mermcrus, 
and grandson of Jason and Medea. He 
lived at Ephyra, between Elis and Olympia; 
and when Odysseus came to fetch the 
poison for liis arrows, Ilus refused it, from I 
fear of the vengeance of the gods. 

ILVA. [Aethalia.] 

1LVATES, a people in Liguria, S. of (he 
Po, in Montferrat. 

IMACHARA (Troina), a town in Sicily, 
iu the Heraean mountains. 

IMAUS (ro T/u aov *opos), the name of a 
great mountain range of Asia. It appears 
to ba used also as the name of tho Altai 
mountains. 

imbrAsus, a river in Samos, formerly 
called Parthenius, flowing into the sea not 
far from tho city of Samoa. 

IMBROS ('fyi/Spor), an island in the N. of 
the Aegaeau sea, near the Thracian Clier- 
sonesus, about 16 miles SE. of Samothrace, 
and about 22 NE. of Lemnos. Imbros, 
like Samothrace, was in ancient times one 
of the chief seats of the worship of the 
C&biri. 


INACHIS. [Io.] 

InACHUS (-i; Tm X o*), eon of Ocean us 
and Tethys, and father of Phoroneus and 
Io. Her was the first king and the most 
ancient hero of Argos, whence the country 
is frequently called the land of Inachus; 
and he is said to have given his name to 
the river Inachus. 

INACHUS (Tt/axos). ( Bauitza), the 
chief river in Argolis, rises in the mountain 
Lyreeus on tho borders of Arcadia, flows 
in a south-easterly direction, recei\es near 
Argos tho Cliaradrus, and falls into the 
Sinus Argolicus S. of Argos. 

INArIME. [Aenaria.] 

INAROS (Tyripo)?), son of Psainmitichus, 
a chief of some Libyan tribes to the \V. of 
Egypt, raised a revolt against the Persians, 
jj.c. 401. In 400 In arcs called in the 
Athenians, who, with a fleet of 200 galleys, 
were then off Cyprus: the ships sailed up 
to Memphis, and, occupying two parts of 
the town, besieged the third. In the same 
year Inaros defeated tho Persians in a 
great battle, in which Acliaemencs, the 
brother of the king Artaxerxes, was slain. 
But a new army, under a new commander, 
Megabyzus, was more successful. Tho 
and their allies were defeated; 
and Inaros was crucified, 455. 

INDIA (h 'ivhla; adj. Indus), was a name 
used by the Greeks and Romans to describe 
the whole of the SE. part of Asia, to the 
E., S., and SE. of the great ranges of 
mountains now called the Suleiman and 
Himalaya Mountains , including the two 
peninsulas of Hindustan, and of Burmah, 

, Cochin-China , Siam , and Malacca , and 
also the islands of tlie Indian Archipclaao. 
There had been from early times trade be¬ 
tween these countries and Phoenicia, and 
in tho reign of Darius Hystaspis, the 
Persian empire was extended as far as the 
Indus. Hence Herodotus and Ctesias had 
some knowledge of India through tho 
Persians. The expedition of Alexander 
into India first brought the Greeks into 
actual contact with tlie country; but the 
conquests of Alexander only extended with¬ 
in Scindc , and tho Punjab, as far as the 
river Hyphasis, down winch he sailed into 
tlie Indus, and down the Indus to the sea. 
The Greek king of Syria, Seleucus Nicator, 
crossed the Hyphasis, and made war with 
the Prasii, a people dwelling on the banka 
of the upper Ganges, to whom he after¬ 
wards sent ambassadors, named Megas- 
tlieues and Daimaclius, who lived for 
several years at Palibothra, the capital of 
the Prasii, and had thus opportunity of 
obtaining much information respecting the 
parts of India about the Ganges. There 
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was also commerce between India and 
Alexandria by way of the Indian Ocean, the 
Red Sea, and Egypt, which made the 
Greeks better acquainted with the W. 
coast of the peninsula, and extended their 
knowledge further into the eastern seas; 
but the information they obtained of the 
countries beyond Cape Comorin was ex¬ 
tremely vague and scanty. Another chan¬ 
nel of information, however, was opened, 
during this period, by the establishment ot 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria, which in¬ 
cluded part of N. India. The later geo¬ 
graphers made two great divisions of India, 
which are separated by the Ganges, and 
are called India intra Gangem (the penin¬ 
sula of Hindustan ), and India extra Gan¬ 
gem (the Burmese peninsula). 

INDIBILIS and MANDONlUS, two 
brothers, and chiefs of the Spanish tribe 
of the Ilergetes during the second Punic 
war. For some years they wero faithful 
allies of the Carthaginians; but in conse¬ 
quence of the generous treatment which the 
wife of Mandonius and the daughters of 
Indibilis received from P. Scipio, the two 
brothers deserted the Carthaginian cause, 
nnd joined Scipio in 200 with all tlio forces 
of their nation. But they afterwards re¬ 
volted from Rome; and in 205 Indibilis was 
slain in battle, and Mandonius was taken 
soon afterwards and put to death. 

INDICETAE or INDIGETES, a people 
in the NE. corner of llispania Tarraeon- 
ensis, close upon the Pyrenees. Their chief 
town was Emporium. 

INDlCUS OCfiANUS. [Erythrakijm 
Mare.] 

INDlGftTES, INDIGITAMENTA. In 
literature the DII INDIGETES appear to 
bo the genuine deities of Italy who are re¬ 
garded as the national defenders : they are 
the older dii patrii opposed to the dii 
novensiles or deities of foreign origin and 
later introduction. Hence arose the prac¬ 
tice of regarding the indigetes often as 
deified heroes of the country, who had once 
been kings (like liomulus-Quirinus) or 
warriors: thus Aeneas on being identified 
with a local deity of the river Numicius, 
known as Jupiter Indigos, was called Aeneas 
Indiges. But it is probable that tho dii 
indigetes were originally those deities of 
ancient Italy watching over various opera¬ 
tions of life, whose actions are fixed and 
expressed for each one by their names—i.e., 
they were personifications of the action, 
occasion, or thing; and their names and 
functions were included in the priestly 
books called indigitamenta. They ex¬ 
pressed a superstition, which is still more 
or less unconsciously retained, of attaching 


influence for luck to certain places, or even 
to certain articles of dress or equipment: 
with this difference, that it was a matter 
of religion in tho Roman, and that each 
separate thing had its own personal deity 
to whom prayer for a prosperous action was 
made. Thus Barca (a pariundo) was the 
deity who made the birth of a child pro¬ 
pitious or otherwise; Abcona, Adeona, 
Iterduca . wero deities who presided over 
its learning to walk and its guidance 
through life; Picmnnus and Bilumnus 
the protectors of the marriage and of tho 
new-born children; Vica Pota, tho deity 
of success and victorious action, who hod 
a sanctuary near the Yelia. And for 
agriculture each operation had its divinity 
—e.g., Semunia and Segesta for sowing; 
Panda or Patella for opening the earth 
to the sprouting seed; Stcrculinius for 
manuring; Mcssia for harvesting. Lastly, 
there were a few added within historical 
times for special occasions, as Aius Locu- 
tius } for the warning of invasion of the 
Gauls, and Rediculus , for turning Han¬ 
nibal back from Rome in 211 u.e. 

INDUS (’ii/Sos; Indus). 1. A great river 
of India, which rises in the tableland of 
Thibet , N. of tho Himalaya mountains, 
flows nearly parallel to the great bend of 
that chain on its N. side, till it breaks 
through tho chain a little E. of Attock , in 
the NW. corner of the Punjab , aud then 
flows SW. through tho great plain of tho 
Punjab, into the Erythracum Mar ^{Indian 
Ocean). —2. ( Dollomon-CJiai ), a river of 
Asia Minor, rising in the SW. of Phrygia, 
and flowing through the district of Cibyratis 
and the SE. of Curia into the Mediter- 
ranean, opposite to Rhodes. 

INDUTIOMARUS, or INDUCIO- 
MARUS, ono of tho chiefs of the Treviri 
in Gaul. He took up arms against tho 
Romans, but was defeated and slain by 
Labienus. 

INESSA. [Aetna, No. 2.] 

INF.ERI (-oruin), the Gods of the Nether 
World, in contradistinction to tho 
Superi , or gods of Heaven. In Greek tho 
lnferi are called ol xOovioi. Among tho 
dii inferi wore reckoned those who were 
supposed to control the lower world, as 
Dis Pater, Proserpina, Libera; or were 
connected with the dead, as Mania, 
Larunda, Avia Larvarum; or with the 
earth and its fruits (of whom some were 
in other aspects Superi), as Tell us, 
Satumus, Ceres. 

INF&RUM MARE, called also TUS- 
CUM or TYRRIIENUM, was the sea be¬ 
tween the islands of Corsica and Sardinia 
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and the west coast of Italy extending south¬ 
wards to Sicily. It was so called in 
distinction to Superum Mare —i.e., the 
Adriatic. 

INGAUNI (-orum), a people in Liguria 
on the coast, whose chief town was 
Albium Ingaunum. 

INO (-us; ’ivw), daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, and wife of Athamas. For 
details see Athamas. 

INSUBRES, a Gallic people, who 
crossed the Alps and settled in Gallia 
Transpadana in the N. of Italy. Their 
chief town was Mediolanum. They were 
conquered by the Romans, shortly before 
the second Punic war, but were friendly to 
Hannibal when he descended into Italy. 

INTAPHERNES (’ivra^pi/Tjj), one of 
the seven consi>irators against the Magi, 
b.c. 622. Ho was put to death by Darius. 

INT£M£l!I, a people in Liguria on 
the coast, whose chief town was Albium 
Intemelium. 

INTER AMNA (-ae), the name of several 
towns in Italy, so called from their lying 
between two streams.—1. {Term), an 
ancient municipium in Umbria, situated 
on the Nar.—2. A town in Latium on the 
Via Latina, and at the junction of the 
Casinus with the Liris. 

INTERCATTA, a town of the Vaccaei 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on Die road 
from Asturica lo Caesaraugusta. 

INTERNUM MARE, the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea, extended on the W. from the 
Straits of Hercules to the coasts of Syria 
and Asia Minor on the E. It was called 
by the Romans Mare Internum or Intcs- 
tinum ; by the Greeks rj f<rw 06 .Aa.TTa or 
rj evrot OaAarra, or, more fully, -q eVros 'Hpcuc- 
Aettov <rrqA<ov 06 A arra. The term Mare 
Mediterraneum is not used by the best 
classical writers, and occurs first in Solintis. 

INTIB1LI, a town of Hispania Baetica, 
near Illiturgis. 

iNtTI CASTRUM, a city of Latium, on 
the coast between Antium and Lavinium. 

INUUS, an old Italian deity of the in¬ 
crease in flocks and herds, in reality merely 
another name of Faunus or Lupercus. 

IN'fCUM (-i; ¥ Iwkov), a town in the S. of 
Sicily, near Selinus, on the Hypsas. 

lO (-us; *lfa>), daughter of Inachus, the 
first king of Argos. Zeus loved lo, but on 
account of Hera’s jealousy, he changed 
her into a white heifer. The goddess, who 
was aware of the change, obtained the 
heifer from Zeus, and placed her under the 
care of Argus Panoptes. (In another ac¬ 
count it is Hera who changes lo into a 


cow.) Zeus sent Hermes to slay Argus and 
deliver lo. Hera then tormented lo with 
a gad-fly, and drove her in a state of frenzy 
from land to land over the whole earth, 
until at length she found rest on the banks 
of the Nile. Here she recovered her ori¬ 
ginal form, and bore a son to Zeus, called 
Epaphus. [Epaphus.J The Bosporus is 
said to have derived its name from her 
swimming across it. 

lOBATES, king of Lycia. [Bellero- 

PHON.] 

IOLAUS (-i J ’ioAaos), son of Ipliicles 
and Automedusa. Iphicles wrb the half- 
brother of Heracles, and Iolaus was the 
faithful companion and charioteer of the 
hero. Ho helped Heracles to slay the 
Lernean Hydra. There are two Btories of 
his aid to the children of Heracles after the 
death of their father. One makes him do 
battle for them in his natural life, and kill 
Eurystheus in battlo: the other (a Theban 
story) makes him return from the grave for 
these exploits; and then, after his second 
death, he is buried in the grave of Amphi¬ 
tryon. 

TOLCUS (-i; ’IwAkos; Volo), a town in 
Magnesia in Thessaly at the top of the 
Pagasacan gulf, at the foot of Mt. Pelion. 
It was celebrated in mythology as the resi¬ 
dence of Pelias and Jason, and as the place 
from which the Argonauts sailed in quest 
of the golden fleece. Its inhabitants were 
removed to the neighbouring town of 
Demetrius, which was founded by Deme¬ 
trius Poliorcetes, and the whole town went 
to ruin. 

IOLE. [IIeuaoi.es; Hyllus.] 

ION (-onis; *Ioh/). 1. The mythical 

ancestor of the Ionians, was the son of 
Xuthus and Creusa, the daughter of 
Erechtlieus, king of Athens. When Xutlius 
had been driven from Athens ho Bottled at 
Aegialus (the N. coast of Peloponnesus), 
and died there. One of his two sons, 
Achaeus, took possession of the ancestral 
home in Thessaly, but Ion raised an army 
against Selinus, king of Aegialus. Selinus 
came to terms by giving him his daughter 
in marriage and making him his heir. 
When the Eleusinians and Eumolpus were 
at war with Athens the Athenians asked 
aid from Ion, and made him their general, 
lie won tho victory for them, died in 
Attica, and was buried at Potamus, near 
Prasiae. Tho four Attic tribes were said 
to have been called after the four sons of 
Ion, Geleon, Aegicores, Argades and Hoples. 
In Strabo’s account ho eventually becomes 
king of Athens; but in Herodotus he is 
only commander of their army. The Attic 
story, which through the Ion of Euripides 
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has become the beet known version, alters 
the genealogy in order to make Apollo the 
ancestor o! the Ionians. Ion is therefore 
the son of Apollo, not of Xuthus. Apollo 
had visited Creusa in a cave below the 
Propylaea, at Athens, and when she gave 
birth to a son, she exposed him in the 
same cave. The god, however, had the 
child conveyed to Delphi, where he was 
educated by a priestess. Many yoars after¬ 
wards Xuthus and Creusa came to consult 
the oracle about the means of obtaining an 
heir. They received for answer that the 
first human being whom Xuthus met on 
leaving the temple should be his son. 
Xuthus met Ion, and acknowledged him 
as his son; but Creusa, imagining him to 
be a son of her husband by a former 
mistress, caused a poisoned cup to be pre¬ 
sented to the youth. But her plot was 
discovered, for as Ion, before drinking, 
poured out a libation to the gods, a pigeon 
which drank of it died on the spot. Creusa 
thereupon fled to the altar of the god. Ion 
dragged her away, and was on the point 
of killing her, when a priestess interfered, 
explaining the mystery, and showed that 
Ion was the son of Creusa. Mother and 
son thus became reconciled, but Xuthus 
was not let into the secret, and Ion was 
declared the heir of Xuthus and Creusa 
and the destined founder of the Ionic race. 
—2. A poet of Chios, was son of Ortho- 
rnenes. Ho began to produce tragedies on 
the Athenian stage in 452, and won the 
third prize in 428, when Euripides won the 
firsthand Ioplion the second. _ 

IONlA (-ae; ’Iwi/ia), and lONIS, a dis¬ 
trict on the W. coast of Asia Minor, so 
called from the Ionian Greeks who colo¬ 
nised it at a time earlier than any distinct 
historical records. At a still earlier time 
the Ionian branch of the Hellenic race was 
in possession of Attica (and apparently of 
Euboea). Some of the Ionians from Attica 
occupied the S. coast of the Corinthian 
gulf, but were afterwards driven back into 
Attica by the Achaeans. The mythical 
account of ‘ tho great Ionic migration * 
relates that in consequence of tho disputes 
between the sons of Codrus, king of Athens, 
about the succession to his government, 
his younger sons, Neleus and Androclus, 
resolved to seek a new home beyond the 
Aegaean soa. Attica was at one time over¬ 
peopled, and a large portion of this super¬ 
fluous population went forth as Athenian 
colonists (probably about b.c. 1000), under 
the leadership of Androclus and Neleus, 
joined by emigrants of other tribes, Cad- 
means, Euboeans, Phocians, and PylianB, 
and settled on that part of the W. shores 
of Asia Minor which formed the coast of 


Lydia and part of Caria, and also In the 
adjacent islands of Chios and Samos, and 
in the Cyclades. It may safely be assumed 
that this migration and conquest was not 
the result of a single expedition, but 
extended over several years, and probably 
more than one generation. The earliest 
records show us the existence of twelve 
great cities on the above-named coast, 
united into one confederacy, Miletus, 
Myus, Prienf., Samos (city and island), 
Epiiesus, Colophon, Lf.iiedus, Teos, Ery- 
turae, Cmos (city and island), Clazo- 
menae, and Phocaea; tho first three on 
the coast of Caria, the rest on that of 
Lydia; the city of Smyrna, which lay 
within this district, but was of Aeolic 
origin, was afterwards (about b.c. 700) 
added to the Ionian confederacy. The 
common sanctuary of the league was the 
Panionium, a sanctuary of Poseidon Heli- 
conius, on the N. side of the promontory 
of Mycale, opposite to Samos; and here 
was held the great national assembly con¬ 
federacy. The cities of Ionia preserved 
their independence until the reign of Croe¬ 
sus, who subdued those on the mainland, 
but relinquished his design of attacking 
the islands. When Cyrus had overthrown 
Croesus, he sent his general Harpagus 
to complete the conquest of the Ionic 
Greeks, b.c. 545. In b.c. 500 they revolted 
from Darius Hystaspis, under the leader¬ 
ship of Histiaeus, the former tyrant of 
Miletus, and his brother-in-law Arista- 
ooras, and supported by aid from the 
Athenians. The Ionian army advanced as 
far as Sardis, which they took and burnt, 
but they were driven back to the coast, 
and defeated near Ephesus b.c. 499. The 
reconquest of Ionia by the Persians was 
completed by the taking of Miletus, in 496, 
and the Ionians were compelled to furnish 
ships, and to serve as soldiers, in the two 
expeditions against Greece. After the 
defeat of Xerxes, the Greeks carried the 
war to the coasts of Asia, and effected the 
liberation of Ionia by the victories of 
Mycale (479), and of the Eurymedon (469). 
In 387 the peace of Antalcidas restored 
Ionia to Persia; and after the Macedonian 
conquest, it formed part, successively, of 
the kingdom of Pergamum, and of the 
Roman province of Asia. 

lONTUM MARE, a part of the Medi- 
teranean Soa between Italy and Greece, 
was S. of the Adriatic, and began on the 
W. at Hydruntum in Calabria, and on the 
E. at Oricus in Epirus, or at the Ceraunian 
mountains. 

I0PHON (-ontis; To0«iv), son of Sopho¬ 
cles, by Nicogtrate, was a tragio poet. Ho 
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%on the second prize in 4*29, and was 
suspected by someof haying received assist¬ 
ants from liis fatherthe story of 
his undutiful charge against his father, see 
Sophocles. 

IPHlAS. [Evadne.] 

IPHICLES, or IPHICLUS. 1. Son of 
Amphitryon and Alcmene. He was first 
married to Automedusa, the daughter of 
Alcathous, by whom he became the father 
of Iolaus, and afterwards to the youngest 
daughter of Crcon. He accompanied 
Heracles in several of his expeditions.— 
2. Son of Thestius. He took part in the 
Calydonian hunt and the expedition of the 
Argonauts.—8. Son of Phylacus, or of 
Cephalus. He was one of the Argonauts, 
possessed large herds of oxen, which he 
gave to the seer Melampus, and was cele¬ 
brated for his swiftness in running. 

IPHICKATES (-is; *I$i»cpdTT]?)> the Athe¬ 
nian general, was the son of a shoemaker. 
He distinguished himself at an early age 
by his gallantry in battle ; and in B.c. 894, 
when he was only 25 years of age, he was 
appointed by the Athenians to the com¬ 
mand of the forces which they sent to the 
aid of the Boeotians after the battle of 
Coronea. In 393 he commanded the Athe¬ 
nian forces at Corinth, and at the same 
time introduced an important improvement 
in military tactics—the formation of a body 
of targeteers (treATo-orat) possessing, to a 
certain extent, the advantages of heavy 
and light-armed forces. This he effected 
by substituting a small target for the heavy 
shield, adopting a longer sword and spear, 
and replacing the old coat of mail by a 
linen corslet. At the head of his targeteers 
he defeated and nearly destroyed a Spartan 
Mora in the following year (392). In 389 
he was sent to the Hellespont to oppose 
Anaxibius, who was defeated by him and 
slain in the following year. On the peace 
of Antalcidas, in 387, Ipliicrates went to 
Thrace to assist Seutlies, king of the Odry- 
sae, but he soon afterwards formed an 
alliance with Cotys, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage. lie assisted his 
father-in-law, Cotys, in his war against 
Athens for the possession of the Thracian 
Chersonesus. But his conduct in this 
matter was passed over by the Athenians. 
After the death of Chabrias (357), Iphi- 
crates, Timotheus and Menestheus were 
joined with Chares as commanders in the 
Social war, and were prosecuted by their 
unscrupulous colleague, because they had 
refused to risk an engagement in a storm. 
Iphicrates was acquitted. Iphicrates has 
been commended for his prudence and 
energy as a general. The worst words, he 


said, that a commander could utter were, 
1 1 should not have expected it/ 

IPHIGENIA (-ae; ’itfnyeveia), according 
to the most common tradition, a daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra. In 
the earliest accounts of Agamemnon's 
daughters three are named: Iphianassa, 
Chrysothemis, and Laodice. The Cyclic 
poets added Iphigenia as a fourth, but 
eventually she takes the place of Ipliia- 
nossa, as Electro has displaced Laodice; 
and tho name Iphianassa is sometimes 
used as a synonym for Iphigenia. Aga¬ 
memnon had once killed a stag in the grove 
of Artemis. The goddess sent the calm 
which detained the Greek fleet in Aulis, 
when the Greeks wanted to sail against 
Troy. The seer Calchas declared that the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia was the only means 
of propitiating Artemis. Agamemnon was 
obliged to yield, and Iphigenia was brought 
to Chalcis under the pretext of being mar¬ 
ried to Achilles. When Iphigenia was on 
the point of being sacrificed, Artemis 
carried her in a cloud to the Tauric Cher¬ 
sonesus (the Crimea ), where she became 
the priestess of the goddess, and a stag 
was substituted for her by Artemis. While 
Iphigenia was serving Artemis as priestess, 
her brother Orestes and his friend Pylades 
came to Tauri to carry off the image of the 
goddess at this place, which was believed 
to have fallen from heaven. As strangers 
they were to be sacrificed in the temple 
of Artemis; but Iphigenia recognised her 
brother, and fled with him and the statue 
of the goddess. The image of the Tauric 
Artemis was, according to the Spartan 
legend, taken to Sparta; according to the 
Attic legend, it was placed in the temple 
of Artemis at Brauron on the east coast 
of Attica, where Iphigenia became the 
priestess; according to the legend at Lao- 
dicea the original image was taken from 
Brauron by Xerxes, and placed at Laodicea. 
In other words there were wooden images 
of an Artemis worshipped in Tauric fashion 
at all these places, and each place claimed 
to possess the genuine image.—There can 
be little doubt that under these myths lies 
the fact that Iphigenia was Artemis her¬ 
self; that is, Iphigenia represents an 
ancient local deity worshipped in each of 
these places, Sparta, Brauron, and Megara, 
with human sacrifices and rites akin to 
those of the Tauric Artemis, and when 
Artemis took her place, she was trans¬ 
formed into the priestess of Artemis, and 
her connection with these various placeB 
was accounted for by the stories of the 
wanderings of Agamemnon’s daughter.. 

IPHIMEdIA orlPHIMfiDE. [Axoecs.] 
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IPJtlS (-Tdis; 1. A youth in love 

with Anaxarefce. [Anaxarete.j—2. Daugh¬ 
ter of Ligdus ana Telethusa, of Phaestus 
in Crete. She was brought up as a boy, on 
the advice of Isis, because her father, before 
her birth, had ordered the child to be killed 
if it should be a girl. When Iphis had 
grown up, and was to bo betrothed to 
[anthe, she was changed by Isis into a 
youth. 

XPHTTUS (-i; ‘i</„tos). 1. Son of 

Eurytus of Oechalia, one of the Argonauts, 
was afterwards killed by Heracles.—2. K ing 
of Elis, restored the Olympic games, and 
instituted the cessation of war during their 
celebration, n.c. 884. 

IPNUS (-i; ’IfmK), a town of the Locri 
* Ozolue. 

IPSUS (-i; 'Ii//Of), a small town in Great 
Phrygia, celebrated as the scene of the 
decisive battle which closed the great con¬ 
test between the generals of Alexander for 
the succession to his empire, and in which 
Antigonus was defeated and slain b.c. 301. 
The site of Ipsus was on the slopes of the 
modern Sultan Dagh; the town of Julia, 
which took its place, was built a little be¬ 
low. It was on the main road from Iconium 
to the north and west, and was a little to 
the NE. of Synnada. 

IRA or EIRA (E?pa, *lpJ). 1. A moun¬ 
tain fortress in Messenia, where Aristo- 
menes is said to have defended himself for 
eleven years against the Spartans.—2. One 
of the seven cities which Agamemnon 
romised to Achilles (II. ix. 150). It can 
ardly be the same as No. 1, since it is 
described as near the sea-coast of Messenia. 

IRENE (Etp^nj), called PAX by the 
Romans, the goddess of Pence, was, accord¬ 
ing to Hesiod, a daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, and one of the Horae. Her statue 
at Athens carrying in its arms Plutus, the 
od of wealth, was the work of Cephiso- 
otus. A copy of it (called wrongly 
Leucothea) is now at Munich. At Rome, 
whore Peace was also worshipped as a 
goddess, she had a magnificent temple, 
which was built by the Emperor Vespasian. 
Pax is represented on coins as a young 
worn an, holding in her left arm a cornucopia, 
and in her right hand an olive branch or 
the staff of Mercury. 

IRIS (-is or «Tdis; Mpis), in mythology, 
is daughter of Thaumos (whence she is 
called Thau?nantia$) and of Electra. In 
the Iliad she appears as the messenger of 
the gods, especially of Zeus and Hera. In 
the Odyssey, Hermes is the messenger of 
the gods, and Iris is never mentioned. 
It seems probable that Iris was originally 


a goddess of raip, which was expressed in 
myth as thttjgp£gengter sent by Zeus to 
l men, and tnen was the path ol#thts 
messenger, or actually the personification 
of the rainbow. Virgil represents the 
bow as the road on which Iris travels, 
which therefore appears whenever the god¬ 
dess wants it, and vanishes when it is no 
longer needed. In the earlier poets, Iris 
appears as a virgin goddess; but in the 
later, she is the wife of Zephyrus, and the 
mother of Eros. 

IRIS (*lpt$) ( Yeshil-Irmak), a consider¬ 
able river of Asia Minor, rises on the N. 
side of the Anti-Taurus, in the S. of Pontus, 
and flows past Comana Pontica into the 
Sinus Amisenus. 

IS (*l$; Hit), a city in the S. of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, eight days’ journey from Babylon, 
on the W. bank of the Euphrates. Near it 
were the springs of asphaltus, from which 
was obtained the bitumen that was used in 
the walls of Babylon. 

ISAEUS(-i; 'iaatos)- l.Tlie Attic orator, 
was born at Chalcis, and came to Athens 
at an early age, where he was a pupil of 
Lysias and Isocrates. He was afterwards 
engaged in writing judicial orations for 
others, and established a rhetorical school 
at Athens, in which Demosthenes is said to 
have been his pupil. It is further said 
that Isaeus composed for Demosthenes the 
speeches against his guardians, or at least 
assisted him in the composition. We have 
no particulars of his life. He lived between 
b.c. 420 and 348, and is said to have written 
sixty-four orations, but of these only eleven 
are extant, relating to questions of inherit¬ 
ance.—2. A sophist, a native of Assyria, 
taught at Rome in the time of the younger 
Pliny. 

ISAgORAS (T crayopat), the leader 
of the oligarchical party at Athens, in 
opposition to Cleisthenes, b.c. 610. He was 
expelled from Athens by the popular party, 
although supported by Cleomenes and the 
Spartans. 

ISARA (hire), a river in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, descends from the Col d'leiran 
in the Graian Alps, is approached by the 
route from the Little St. Bernard at Bourg 
S. Maurice a little above Axima (Aisne), 
passes Cularo (Grenoble), and joins the 
Rhone at Valentia (Valence), at which 
point Hannibal left the ‘island’ b.c. 218, 
and Fabius Aemilianus defeated the 
Allobroges and Arverni, b.c. 121. It was 
probably the river valley which Hannibal 
followed till he reached the junction with 
the Drac. 

ISAURlA (rfla-avpia, ^ ’laavponj), 9k dis» 
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fcrict of ABia Minor, on the N. side of the 
Taurus, between Pisidia and Cilicia. 

ISCA. 1. (Exeter), the capital of the 
Damnonii or Dumnonii in the' SW. of 
Britain.— 2. (Caer Leon), at the mouth of 
the Usk, a town of the Silures in Britain, 
and the headquarters of the Legio II. The 
word Leon is a conniption of tk© word 
Legio; Caer is the old Celtic name. 

ISlONDA or ISINDA (*l<n<h£a), a city 
of Pisidia in Asia Minor, on the road be¬ 
tween Cibyra and Termessus, a little to the 
NW. of which it lies. Its ruins are at 
Istanoz. 

ISIS (-is or -Idis; *Io-is), one of the great 
deities of the Egyptians in their later 
mythology, and especially important among 
the Oriental religions which spread over 
Greece and Italy after the age of Alexander. 
The worship of Isis did not belong to the 
earlier dynasties, but grew up out of myths. 
Isis was one of the local divinities, and 
when the custom arose of expressing deities 
in animal form, she was represented in the 
cow-shape, which the country people took 
as the type of their protecting deity. In 
the myths Isis is a goddess of the sky, and 
the daughter of the earth-god Queb and 
Nut, whom the Greeks identified with 
Cronos and Rhea, sister and wife of Osiius 
and mother of Honus; sister also of 
Nephthys and of the evil power of dark¬ 
ness, Set (= Typlion). Much of the myth 
represents a struggle between light and 
darkness, civilisation and barbarism. Isis 
came to be regarded as the great nature- 
goddess, the deity of motherhood and of all 
natural production, and aB the goddess of 
magic, to which belonged the myths of her 
healing Osiris from his wounds. She was 
also, in relation to the mysteries of the 
death of Osiris, the goddess of the under¬ 
world. The worship of Isis, especially after 
the age of Alexander, spread widely over 
Western Asia and Southern Europe. At 
Rome it took a strong hold. At its first 
introduction after the second Punio war it 
was opposed on several occasions by the 
senate. In B.c. 50 Aemilius Paulus him¬ 
self aided in the destruction of her shrines, 
but in 43 the triumvirs built the first temple 
for her public worship, probably in the 
Campus Martius. Under the empire the 
religion spread wherever the Roman armies 
went, ana abundant traces are found in 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain. In Greek 
and Homan statues Isis is marked by the 
Bistrum or by the characteristic head-dress, 
the lotus flower, the crescent horns, the 
moon-disc, and the upright feathers. 

IS MAH US (-i; *lcr(iapos), a town in 
?)qr4ee y ne$? M^ronea y *jtviftted op q, 


mountain of the same name, which pro¬ 
duced excellent wine. It is mentioned in 
the Odyssey as a town of the Cicones. 
Near it was the lake ISMARIS (’I okapis). 
The poets use the adjective Iamarius as 
equivalent to Thracian. 

ISMfiNE (’Iotjltjj/t)), daughter of Oedipus 
and Jocasta, and sister of Antigone. 

ISMENUS (-i; ’i 071 .^ 09 ), a small river-in 
Boeotia, which rises in Mount Cithaeron, 
flow 8 through Thebes, and falls into the 
lake Hylica. The brook Dirce, celebrated 
in Theban story, flowed into the Ismonus. 

ISOCRATES (-is; ’ia-oKparqs), the Attic 
orator, was the son of Theodorus, and was 
bom at Athens b.c. 436. Among his 
teachers were Tisias, Gorgias, Prodicus, 
and also Socrates. He first taught rhetoric 
in Chios, and afterwards at Athens. At 
the latter place he met with great success, 
and gradually acquired a large fortune. 
He had 100 pupils, every one of whom paid 
him 1000 drachmae. Although he took no 
part in public affairs, he sought to influence 
public opinion by his orations, which (apart 
from the forensic speeches) were intended 
to be read, not to be spoken. He was an 
ardent lover of his country, and had 
brought himself to regard the leadership 
of some strong power as the only chance 
of union in Greece; hence Isocrates turned 
to Philip of Macedon, whom he urged to 
put himself at the head of a full and united 
Greece, and to liberate the Greeks of Asia 
Minor from the Persian rule; and when 
the battle of Chaeronea had destroyed the 
last hopes of freedom, he put an end to his 
life, b.c. 838, at the ago of 98.—The school 
of Isocrates exercised the greatest in¬ 
fluence, not only upon the development of 
public oratory at Athens, but upon the 
style of writers in his own and in other 
countries. The style of Cicero was in great 
measure modelled upon that of Isocrates; 
and, through Cicero, Isocrates has had 
much to do with the training of the great¬ 
est masters of English prose; notably with 
that of Milton. Tweuty-one orations have 
come down to us. Of these the most 
celebrated is his Panegyric oration, in 
which he shows what services Athens had 
rendered to Greece in every period of her 
history, and contends that she y and not 
Sparta, deserves the supremacy m Greece. 

ISSA (-ae), daughter of Macareus of 
Lesbos, and beloved by Apollo. 

ISSA (-ae; Lissa ), a small island in the 
Adriatio sea, with a town of the same 
name, off the coast of Dalmatia. It was 
inhabited by a hardy race of sailors whose 
b^ks (lerr\bi Itfaei) weye much prized. 
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The Issaei placed themselves under the 
protection of the Romans when they were 
attacked by the Illyrian queen Teuta, 
b.c. 229. 

ISSED&NES (-um; ’l<r<nj86i'€f), a Scyth¬ 
ian tribe, in Scythia extra Imaum, the 
most remote people in Central Asia with 
whom the Greeks of the time of Herodotus 
had any intercourse. 

ISSlCUS SINUS (Gvlfoflskenderoon), 
the deep gulf at the NE. corner of the 
Mediterranean, between Cilicia and Syria, 
named after the town of Issus. 

ISSUS (-i; ’ia-cro? also 'Io-o-oi), a city in 
the SE. extremity of Cilicia, near the head 
of the Issicus Sinus, and at the N. foot of 
the pass of M. Amanus called the Syrian 
Gates; memorable for the great battle in 
which Alexander defeated Darius Codo- 
rnannus (b.c. 333), which was fought in a 
narrow valley near the town. 

ISTER. [Danubius.] 

ISTRlA or HISTRlA, a peninsula at 
the N. extremity of the Adriatic, between 
the Sinus Tergestinus on the W. and the 
Sinus Flanaticus on the E. It was sepa¬ 
rated from Venetia on the NW. by the river 
Timavus, and from Illyricum on the E. by 
the river Arsia. Its inhabitants, the 
ISTRI or IIISTRI, were a warlike Illyrian 
race, who carried on several wars with the 
Romans, till their final subjugation by the 
consul C. Claudius Pulclier, b.c. 177. Their 
chief towns were Tergeste and Poe a. 

ISTROPOLIS, ISTROS or ISTRTa, 
a town in Lower Moesia, not far from the 
mouth of the Danube. 

ITALIA or ITALIA, signified from the 
time of Augustus, the country which we 
call Italy. It was bounded on the W. by the 
Mare Ligusticum and Mare Tyrrhenum, 
Tuscum or Inferum ; on the S. by the Mare 
Siculum or Ausonium; on the E. by the 
Mare Adriaticum or Superum; and on the 
N. by the Alps, which sweep round it in a 
semicircle, the river Varus (Far, Varo) 
separating it on the NW. from Transalpine 
Gaul, and the river Arsia ( Arsa) on the NE. 
from Illyricum. The name Italia, however, 
was originally used to indicate a much more 
limited extent of country. Till a compara¬ 
tively late period, the mountain boundary 
of Italy was, not the Alps, but the Apen¬ 
nines ; for the country on the cast coast N. 
of Sena Gallica, was not reckoned in Italy 
till the second century b.c., and the plain 
of the Po only in the first century b.c. 
In the earliest times the application of the 
name was much more restricted even than 
this, and applied only to the SW. point of 
foe penmaqfft—-foe districts, that is, after¬ 


wards known as Bruttii and Lucania. After 
the Romans had conquered Tarentum and 
the S. part of the peninsula, about b.c. 272, 
the name Italia signified the whole country 
subject to them, from the Sicilian straits 
as far N. as the Arnus on the W. coast, and 
Sena Gallica on the E.; for the river Aesis 
formed its northern boundary, and the dis¬ 
trict of Ariminum was still ‘ ager Gallicus * 
until tho first century b.c., when the pro¬ 
vince of Gallia Cisalpina (as Julius Caesar 
received it in 59 b.c.) ended at tho Rubico ; 
and on the E. Bido the country N. of the 
Arnus was still called Liguria. Augustus 
was the first who extended the name of 
Italia, so as to comprehend tho whole of 
the basin of the Po and the S. part of the 
Alps, from the Maritime Alps to Pola in 
Istria, both inclusive. Besides Italia, the 
country was called by various other names, 
especially by the poets. These were 
HESPERIA, a name which the Greeks 
gave to it because it lay to the W. of Greece, 
or HESPERIA MAGNA, to distinguish it 
from Spain [Hesperia] ; SATURNIA, be¬ 
cause Saturn was said to have once reigned 
in Latium ; and AUSONIA, from the 
Ausonian race. The name OENOTRIA 
is probably merely ‘ the wine country,’ and 
was applied to the southern part by early 
Greek voyagers. From this some have 
supposed that the vine was cultivated in 
Italy before the Greek colonies were 
founded there; but as oti/wTpos strictly means 
a vine-prop, it may denote that the vine 
was found here grown on props instead 
of trailing. The Italian peninsula contained 
a great number of different races, who had 
migrated into the country at a very early 
period. In central and south Italy three 
primitive stocks may be distinguished: 
the Etruscajiy which is described under 
Etruria, the Iajpygian , and what is 
usually called the Italian stock. The 
Iapygian race occupied tho SE. part, the 
country of the Messapians, Peucetiang and 
Daunians [seo Apulia]. The ‘Italian* 
stock is divided into two main branches; 
(a) the Latin branch,and ( b ) theUmbro-Sab- 
ellian,to which, according to the.r dialects, 
the Umbri, Massi, Volsci, and Samnites ( = 
Osci) are assigned. The history of the migra¬ 
tions and settlements of these branches, so 
far as it can be conjectured, seems to be as 
follows. Both together separated from a 
stock which included Greeks and Italians 
alike, and when they also separated it is 
probable that the Latin branch (who are 
the same as the Opici in Thucydides) came 
southward first and occupied the richer 
country of Latium, Campania and Lucania; 
possibly also the eastern part of Sicily 
[Sicilia] : the Agones, or Aqrqpci, who 
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settled in Campania were probably a Latin 
tribe, but they were early Helleniscd by 
Greek immigrants and conquered by Sam- 
nites, and therefore disappeared from his¬ 
tory, leaving the name Ausonia as a com¬ 
mon poetical name for Italy. The Umbro- 
Sabellian branch seems to have followed 
afterwards along the mountain ridges, and 
settled in the more hilly districts; but this 
branch again divided, the Umbri taking 
to the E. side of the Apennines, and being 
eventually, by the encroachments of the 
Etruscans, penned up in the narrow district 
called Umbria. On the other hand, the 
Sabellian tribes who split of! moved further 
southward; the Sabines, nearer to the Latin 
settlements, and probably at that time 
differing but little in dialect, were early 
amalgamated with the Latins; the Samnites 
to the larger district further south [Sam- 
nium], where they long remained inde¬ 
pendent, and spread into Campania; the 
smaller offshoots which followed occupied 
the districts between Umbria and Samnium 
[seeMARSi; Picentes; Paeligni]. The 
inhabitants of the northern part of Italy 
are described separately under Gallia 
Cisalpina, Liguria (possibly containing 
the remains of the most primitive race of 
the peninsula), and Venetia. At the time 
of Augustus the following were the chief 
divisions of Italy, an account of which is 
also given in separate articles: I. UPPER 
ITALY, which extended from the Alps to 
the rivers Macra on the W. and Rubico on 
the E. It comprehended: 1 . Liguria. 

2. Gallia Cisalpina. 3. Venetia, includ¬ 
ing Carnia. 4. Istria. II. CENTRAL 
ITALY, sometimes called ITALIA PRO¬ 
PRIA (a term not used by the ancients), 
to distinguish it from Gallia Cisalpina or 
Upper Italy, and Magna Graecia or Lower 
Italy, extended from the rivers Macra on 
the W. and Rubico on the E., to the river 
Silarus on the W. and Erento on the E. 
It comprehended: 1. Etruria. 2. Umbria. 

3. Picenum. 4. Samnium, including the 
country of the Sabini, Vestini, Marrucini, 
Marsi, Paeligna, &c. 5. Latium. 6 . Cam¬ 
pania. III. LOWER ITALY or MAGNA 
GRAECIA [p. 260], included the remain¬ 
ing part of the peninsula S. of the rivers 
Silarus and Frento. It comprehended: 
1. Apulia, including Calabria. 2. Lucania. 
3. Bruttium. The leading features of the 
physical geography of Italy may be 
sketched as follows. The peninsula is 
formed by the chain of the Apennines 
breaking off from the Western Alps and 
taking a direction, first, mainly E., till it 
nears the Adriatic, and then mainly S. and 
SE. The first direction, extending across 
from Genoa almost to the Adriatic coast at 


Sena Gallica, formed a natural boundary 
between Gallia Cisalpina and the lands to 
the south. From that point the Apennines 
in their southward course form the backbone 
of Italy, but the range is at first much 
nearer to the Eastern side; and about half¬ 
way down they broaden out into a moun¬ 
tainous district some 60 miles across, which 
formod the old settlements of the Sabellian 
tribes mentioned above. Some distance S. 
of this the great mass of Mte Matese % 
extending westwards, forms the hill country 
of Samnium; and from that point the chain, 
after throwing out a spur to the eastwards 
which terminates in M. Garganus, bends 
more and more to the Western coast and 
runs down to the toe of Italy through 
Bruttium. It will at once be seen as a 
result of this conformation, that in Central 
Italy the fertile and populous plains 
(Etruria, Latium, and Campania) lie en¬ 
tirely on the western side; while in the 
southern, but much smaller, portion they 
are almost entirely on the E. side (Apulia 
and most of Lucania). For the same 
reason the rivers on the Adriatic coast are 
short and unimportant torrents running 
straight down from the mountains, while 
those on the W. side have a winding and 
fertilising course over a large extent of 
country. Moreover, the action of these 
rivers, combined with the volcanic activity 
on that side at an early period, has pro¬ 
duced a number of bays and excellent 
harbours, in strong contrast to the Adriatic 
coast-line,and affording an additional reason 
for the prosperity of the western states. 
It may be observed (1) that the Italian 
coast is, on the whole, even on the western 
side, very much less broken up by inlets of 
sea than the Grecian, and has few islands, 
and therefore her people were not so natur¬ 
ally a sea-going people, and her colonies 
were rather military stations than true 
colonies; (2) that the great backbone of 
the Apennines makes for the most part 
large divisions: Italy is not, like Greece, 
cut up into an infinite number of small 
valleys, and therefore had not the Bame 
number of small states. 

ItALTCA. 1 . ( Santix>once ), a munici- 
pium in Hispania Baetica, on the W. bonk 
of the Baetis, NW. of Hispalis, was founded 
by Scipio Africanus in the second Punio 
war, who settled here some of his veterans. 
It was the birthplace of the emperors Tra¬ 
jan and Hadrian.— 2. [Corfinium.J The 
name given to Corfinium by the Italian 
Socii during their war with Rome. 

ITALlCUS, SILlTJS. [SiLUig,] 
iTiUVUS, a mythical king who was said 
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to have reigned over Sicels in the south of 
Italy. 

ITHACA (-ae; T0d*>j), a small island in 
the Ionian sea, celebrated as the birth¬ 
place of Odysseus, lies off the coast of 
Epirus, and is separated from Cephalonia 
by a channel about three or four miles 
wide. The island is about twelve miles 
long, and four in its greatest breadth. It 
is divided into two parts, which are con¬ 
nected by a narrow isthmus, not more than 
half a mile across. In each of these parts 
there is a mountain-ridge of considerable 
height: the one in the N. called Neritum 
(Xi/ptToi', now Allot), and the one in the S. 
Nf'iitm now Haghios Stephanos). 

The city of Ithaca, which is described as 
the residence of Odysseus, is considered by 
many to have been situated on a precipi¬ 
tous, conical hill, now called Aeto , or 
‘eagle’s cliff/ occupying the whole breadth 
of the isthmus mentioned above. The 
acropolis, or castle of Odysseus, crowned 
the bleak summit of me mountain. Hence 
Cicero (de Orat. i. 41) describes, it, in 
asperrimis saxulis tanquam nidulus 
affix a. It is at the foot of Mt. Neium, 
and is lienee described by Telemachus as 
‘ Under-NeTuin' ('itiaKw 'Ynoinjtov, Oil. iii. 
81). Ancient, or Cyclopean, walls arc in 
many places traceable. Others think that 
the above site is too far from the sea, and 
that a small place still called Polls marks 
the true site. This is near Stavros on the 
NW. of the island; it has an available 
harbour near, and there is a small island 
Dashalio about six miles from Polis which 
would answer to the island Asteris, where 
the suitors lay in wait for Telemachus 
between Ithaca and Cephallenia. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the writer 
of the Odyssey had knowledge of the local 
features of the island. 


admitted to be the harbour of WissanL 
about twelve miles W. of Calais, sheltered 
from the SW. gales by Itium Pr. ( Cape 
Grisnez). 

ITSNiA Cliwi'a), a surname of Atheno, 
derived from the town of Iton, in the S. of 
Phthiotis in Thessaly. The goddess there 
had a celebrated sanctuary and festivals, 
and bonce the battle-cry of the Thessalians 
WHS ’A.Orjva. ’Irtoi'ia. 

FI ONA (Solwag Frith), an aestuary in 
Britain, between England and Scotland. 

ITURAEA (-ae), a district on the NE. 
borders of Palestine, bounded on the N. by 
the plain of Damascus, on the W. by the 
mountain-chain ( Jehel-Heish) which forms 
the E. margin of the valley of the Jordan, 
on the SW. and S. by Gaulanitis, and on 
the E. by Auranitis and Trachonitis. It 
was inhabited by a warlike Arabian people. 
Pompey reduced them to order, and many 
of them became archers in the Roman 
army. Augustus gave Ituraea, which had 
been hitherto ruled by its native princes, 
to the family of Herod. In a.d. 50 it was 
finally reunited by Claudius to the Roman 
province of Syria. 

ITYS. [Tkrkus.] 

IULIS (’IovAiV), chief town in Ceos; 
birthplace of Simonides. 

lULUS, son of Aeneas, usually called 
Ascanius, and founder of the Julian family: 
but later traditions separated the two 
names, and related that lulus was son of 
Ascanius, and was deprived of his inherit¬ 
ance by his half-unolb Silvius. 

IXlON (-onis) (who is not mentioned in 
Homer or Hesiod), was the son of Phlegyas, 
and king of the Lapithae. According to 
the common tradition, his wife was Dia, 
a daughter of Dei'oneus. When Deioneus 


ITHOME {-os; 1M,,» 

strong fortress in Messeniu, 
situated on a mountain of the 
same name, 2030 feet high, 
which afterwards formed the 
citadel of the town of Messenc. 
Ithome was taken by the Spur- 
tans, at the end of the first 
Messenian war, and again in 
455, at the end of the third 
Messenian war. 

ITlUS PORTUS, a harbour 
of the Morini, on the N. coast 
of Gaul, from which Caesar set 
sail for Britain. The position 
of this harbour has been much 
disputed. It used to be identi¬ 
fied with Gesoriacum, or Bou¬ 
logne , but is now generally 
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demanded of Ixion the bridal gifts he had 
promised Ixion treacherously invited him 
to a banquet, and then contrived to make 
him fall into a pit filled with fire, As no 
one purified Ixion of this murder, Zeus 
took pity upon him, purified him, carried 
him to heaven, and caused him to sit down 
at his table. But Ixion was ungrateful, 
and attempted to win the love of Hera. 
Zeus thereupon fashioned a cloud in th« 
likeness of Hera, and by it Ixion been me 
the father qf a Centaur. [Ojsntauki.] Ixion 
was fearfully punished. His hands and 
feet were chained by Hermes to a wheel, 
which is said to have rolled perpetually in 
the air (which is the older version) or in 
the lower world. 

IXlCNlDKS, i.e., Peirithous, the son of 
Ixion.—The Centaurs are also called Ixion- 
iilae. 

J. 

JACCETANI, a people in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis between the Pyrenees and the 
Iberus, in the NE. corner of Spain, in 
whose country the wars between Sertorius 
and Pompey, and between Caesar and 
Petreius took place. 

JANlCtLUM. [Roma.] 

JANUS (-i), an ancient Latin deity, and 
apparently at one period the chief deity. 
He was the god of all beginnings both in 
public and in private life: of the birth of 
man and of the opening of the year, so 
that he presided over what was the first 
month of the year in later, and perhaps 
also in the earliest, times [see below]; he 
was the god, too, of the beginnings of 
enterprises alike of trade and of warfare, 
in which he secured a safe return of the 
outgoing host. It is probable that Janus 
belonged to the most primitive religion of 
the household, and just as Vesta was the 
old goddess of the hearth and its fire, so 
JanuR was the god of the doorway ( januu ), 
who guarded and watched all that went 
out and came in (therefore looking both 
ways); who prospered the outgoings and 
kept off ovil influence (as in the super¬ 
stitions of many nations) from crossing 
the threshold; and who sanctioned 
the opening and shutting of the door. 
Hence his name of Patulcius (the Opener) 
and Clusius (the Closer). It was doubtless 
a later development of this idea which 
made him the door-keeper of heaven, and 
again the god who granted birth, or the 
opening of the womb, hence called ‘ Con- 
sivius,’ and in the Salian hymn ‘ duonus 
cerus/ that is ‘ the good creator.' He was 
of the city gates as pf the house 


door, and there is good reason for the 
belief that PORTUMNUtf (Verg. Am v. 
241), who was similarly represented with 
keys, was merely Janus-Portumnus, the 
Janus who presided over the gates of the 
city ( portae ) and the havens or wharfs 
of the Tiber (jtortus), for which reason 
a ship appears on the Janus coins. For 



in*;ul of .Julius. (From a coin [«*\of tin* Itli cent. h.c. 

Janus presided over public as well as pri* 
\ate outgoings in commerce; and the 
meaning of his being special god of the 
Janieulum is that it was the place of 
egress and ingress for trade with 
Etruria by land, and also the fortress 
guarding the ancient wharfs of the Tiber, 
hence in some myths Tiberinus was son of 



Temple of Janus with cloned doors. (From a coin of 
Nero in the British Museum J 

Janus. Another of his public functions, 
following from his being the god of begin¬ 
nings, was that of presiding over the year. 
His own month, January, was the first 
month of the year in the later Calendar; 
and the special cake called janual or 
rroiravov was offered on tho 1st of January 
at his shrines. The public function of 
Janus which has been more celebrated 
than any other is his guardianship of the 
st^te in time of war, when the gates of his 
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most ancient sanctuary at the NE. end of 
the Forum (closed in time of peace) were 
left open. This sanctuary, as old as 
Numa’s reign, was a Rquure building open 
at both ends with a flat roof: in fact, 
rather a gate-house than a temple. The 
tradition which attempted to account for 
the custom of opening it in time of war 
related that in the Selene war a stream of 
water gushed forth from this sanctuary 
and swept back the invaders. The most 
likely explanation is that, just as the old 
custom was not to close the door of the 
private house when the members of the 
family were out, so it was regarded as a 
bad omen to close what represented the 
gates of the state against the citizens who 
had gone out to war. It remained open to 
show that the god was ready to welcome 
them returning home safe and victorious. 
The legend of the water gushing forth 
probably arose from the fact that Janus 
was the god who opened the springs of 
water, hence in mythology made the hus¬ 
band of Juturna the water-nymph and 
father of Fontus. The building, in which 
the double statue of the god was placed, 
facing both ways, was spoken of as Janus, 
or often as Janus Qnirinus, where Quirinus 
seems to be an adjective and to give the 
meaning as ‘ Janus the god of the Roman 
citizens.’ There were besides many 
arches of Janus: the Janus Medina was 
probably an arch over the Vicus Tus- 
cus, and therefore appropriately connected 
with business and trade, with books and 
money-changing. The Janus with four 
gates and a four-headed figure of the god 
(Janus Quadrifrons) stood in the Forum 
Transitorium, which was connected with 
three other fora. In historical times Janus 
no longer held the supremacy among Roman 
deities, though he was still in old forms 
of prayer addressed first. In art Janus 
is represented by two bearded faces (some¬ 
times four), niul, in full-length figures, 
holding a key and a staff. _ _ 

JASON (*Iaow). 1. Correctly lASON, 
-onis. The leader of the Argonauts, was a 
son of Aeson, king of Iolcus in Thessaly. 
Aeson was deprived of the kingdom by his 
half-brother Pelias, who tried to kill the 
infant Jason. (In Od . xi. 266 Pelias is 
rightful king of Iolcus.) Jason was saved 
by his friends, and intrusted to the care of 
the centaur Chiron. PeliaB was now warned 
by an oracle to be on his guard against 
the onesandaled man. When Jason had 
grown up, he came to claim the throne. 
As he entered the market-place, Pelias, 
perceiving he had only one sandal, asked 
him who he was; whereupon Jason declared 
his name, and demanded the kingdom. 


Pelias oonsented to surrender it to him, 
but persuaded him to remove the curse 
which rested on the family of the Aeoldiae, 
by fetching the golden fleece and soothing 
the spirit of Plirixus. Jason set sail in the 
ship Argo, accompanied by the chief heroes 
of Greece. He obtained the fleece with 
the assistance of Medea, whom he made 
his wife, and with whom he returned to 
Iolcus. [For a fuller account see Argo¬ 
naut ae.] On his arrival at Iolcus, Jason, 
according to one account, found his aged 
father still alive, and succeeded him in the 
kingdom, but according to the more com¬ 
mon tradition, Aeson had been slain by 
Pelias, during the absence of Jason, who 
accordingly called upon Medea to take 
vengeance on Pelias. Medea thereupon 
persuaded the daughters of Pelias to cut 
their father to pieces and boil him, in 
order to restore him to youth and vigour, 
as she had before changed a ram into a 
lamb, by boiling the body in a cauldron. 
But Pelias was never restored to life, and 
his son Acastus expelled Jason and Medea 
from Iolcus. They then went to Corinth, 
where Jason deserted Medea, in order to 
marry Glauce or Creusa, daughter of Creon, 
the king of the country. Medea in revenge 
sent Glauce a poisoned garment, which 
burnt her to death when she put it on. 
Croon likewise perished in the flames. 
Medea also killed her two children, Mer- 
merus and Pheres, and then fled to Athens 
in a chariot drawn by winged dragons. 
Later writers represent Jason as becoming 
in the end reconciled to Medea, returning 
with her to Colchis,* and there restoring 
Aeetes to his kingdom, of which he had 
been deprived. The death of Jason is 
related in different ways. According to 
some, he made away with himself from 
grief; according to others, ho was crushed 
by the poop of the ship Argo, which fell 
upon him as he was lying near it.— 
2. Tyrant of Plierae and Tagus (or 
generalissimo) of Thessaly, was probably 
the son of Lycophron, who established a 
tyranny on the ruins of aristocracy at 
Plierao. He succeeded his father as tyrant 
of Plierae soon after B.c. 895, and in a 
few years extended his power over almost 
the whole of Thessaly. His power was 
strengthened by the weakness of the other 
Greek states, and by the exhausting contest 
in which Thebes and Sparta were engaged. 
He had every prospect of becoming master 
of G reece, when, at the height of his power, 
he was assassinated, 870. 

JAXARTES (-is; ’Iafapnjf), a great river 
of Central Asia, rises in the Comedi Montes 
and flows NW. into the Sea of Aral: the 
ancients supposed it to fall intotho N. side 
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of the Caspian, not distinguishing between 
the two seas. 

JERlCHp or HlERiCHUS, a city of 
the Canaanites, in a plain on the W. side 
of the Jordan near its mouth. It was 
destroyed by Titus, rebuilt under Hadrian, 
and finally destroyed during the crusades. 
§ JERUSALEM or HIErOsOlVmA 

('lepovaaXijfx., 'lepoao^vfxa ; 'lepoao\vixirrjs ; 

Jerusalem ), the capital of Palestine. It 
was the chief city of the Jebusites till 
B.c. 1050, when David took the city, and 
made it his capital. It was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, B.c. 588. 
In B.C. 63(5, the Jewish exiles, having been 
permitted by Cyrus to return, rebuilt the 
city and temple. In b.c. 63 it was taken 
by Pompey. In a.d. 70, the rebellion of 
the Jews against the Romans was put 
down, and Jerusalem was taken by Titus, 
after a siege of several months. In conse¬ 
quence of a new revolt of the Jews, the 
emperor Hadrian resolved to destroy all 
vestiges of their national and religious 
peculiarities; and, as one means to this 
end, he established a new Roman colony, 
on the ground where Jerusalem has stood, 
by the name of AELIA CAPITOLINA, 
and built a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
on the site of the Jewish temple, a.d. 135. 

JOCASTE (*Wott,), called EPICASTE 
in Homer, daughter of Menoeceus, and 
wife of the Theban king Laius, by whom 
she became the mother of Oedipus. She 
afterwards married Oedipus, not knowing 
that he was her son; and when she dis¬ 
covered the crime she had unwittingly 
committed, she put an end to her life. 
For details see Oedipus. 

JORDANES ('iopSai/yj? ; Jordan), has its 
source at the S. foot of M. Hermon (the 
S. most part of Anti-Libanus), near Paneas 
(aft. Caesarea Philippi), whence it flows 
S. into the little lake Scmecliouitis, and 
thence into the Sea of Galilee (lake of 
Tiberias), and thence by a winding course 
in a narrow valley, depressed below the 
level of the surrounding country, into the 
lake Asphaltites {Bead Sea). 

JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS, the Jewish 
historian, was bom at Jerusalem, a.d. 37. 
At the age of 26 he went to Rome to plead 
the cause of some Jewish priests whom 
Felix, the procurator of Judaea, had sent 
thither as prisoners. Here he gained the 
favour of Poppaea, and not only effected 
the release of his friends, but received 
presents from the empress. On his return 
to Jerusalem he found his countrymen 
bent on a revolt from Rome, from which 
he tried to dissuade them; but failing in 
this, he gave in to the popular feeling. 


He was chosen one of the generals of the 
Jews, and defended Jotapata against Ves¬ 
pasian. When the place was taken, the 
life of Josephus was spared by Vespasian, 
who released him from captivity when he 
was proclaimed emperor, nearly three years 
afterwards (a.d. 70). Josephus was present 
with Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, and 
afterwards accompanied him to Rome. He 
took the name of Flavius from Vespasian, 
who gave him a house at Rome, where he 
dwelt till his death, about 98. The most 
important works of Josephus are written 
in Greek.— 1 . The History of the Jcivish 
War. 2. The Jewish Antiquities f which 
gives an account of Jewish History from 
the creation of the world to a.d. 66. 

JOVIANUS, FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS, 
was elected emperor by the soldiers, in 
June, a.d, 363, after the death of Julian 
[Julianus] , whom he had accompanied in 
his campaign against tho Persians. In 
order to effect his retreat in safety, Jovian 
surrendered to the Persians the Roman 
conquests beyond the Tigris, and several 
fortresses in Mesopotamia. He died sud¬ 
denly at a small town on the frontiers of 
Bithynia and Galatia, February 17th, 361, 
after a reign of little more than seven 
months. 

JUBA (’Io/3as). 1. King of Numidia, 

and son of Hiempsal. He joined the side 
of Pompey, and after the battle of Thapsus, 
he put an end to his own life.— 2. King of 
Mauretania, son of the preceding, was a 
mere child at his father’s death (46), was 
carried a prisoner to Rome by Caesar. 
After the death of Antony (30), Augustus 
conferred upon Juba his paternal kingdom 
of Numidia, and at the same time gave 
him in marriage Cleopatra, otherwise 
called Selene, the daughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra. In 25 he received Mauretania, 
in exchange for N umidia, which was made a 
Roman province. He continued to reign in 
Mauretania till his death, which happened 
about a.d. 19. He wrote a great number 
of works in almost every branch of litera¬ 
ture, especially on history; hut only a few 
fragments survive. 

JUDAEA, JUDAEI [Pajlaestina.] 

J0GURTHA (-ae), king of Numidia, was 
an illegitimate son of Mastanabal, and'a 
grandson of Masinissa, He lost his father 
at an early age, but was adopted by his 
uncle Micipsa, who brought him up with 
his own sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal. 
Jugurtha served with distinction under 
Scipio against Numantia in 134. Micipsa 
died in 118, leaving the kingdom to Jugurtha 
and his two sons, Hiempsal and Adnerbal, 
in common. Jugurtha soon found an 
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opportunity to assassinate Hiempsal, and 
afterwards defeated Adherbal in battle. 
Adherbal fled to Rome to invoke the assist¬ 
ance of the senate; but Jugurtlia, by a 
lavish distribution of bribes, obtained a 
decree of the senate that the kingdom of 
Numidia should be divided between the two 
competitors. Shortly afterwards he invaded 
the territories of Adherbal, defeated him, 
and put him to death. War was now 
declared against Jugurtlia at Rome, and 
the consul, L. Calpurnius Bestia, was sent 
into Africa, 112-111. Jugurtlia had recourse 
to his customary arts; and by means of 
large sums of money given to Bestia and 
M. Scaurus, his principal lieutenant, lie 
purchased from them a favourable peace. 
The conduct of Bestia excited the greatest 
indignation at Rome; and Jugurtlia was 
summoned to the city as a witness; but 
one of the tribunes who had been gained 
over by the friends of Bestia and Scaurus 
forbade the king to give evidence. Soon 
afterwards Jugurtlia contrived the assassi¬ 
nation of Massiva, who claimed the throne 
of Numidia. [Massiva.] Jugurtlia was 
ordered to quit Rome, and war was renewed; 
but tho consul, Sp. Postumius Albinos, 
who arrived to conduct it (110), was able 
to effect nothing. When the consul went 
to Rome to hold the comitia, he left his 
brother Aulus in command of the army. 
Aulus was defeated by Jugurtlia; great 
part of his army was cut to pieces, and the 
rest only escaped a similar fate by the 
ignominy of passing under tho yoke. Tho 
consul Q. Caecilius Metellus was sent into 
Africa at the head of a new army (109) 
with Marius as one of his lieutenants. 
Metellus was an able general and an up¬ 
right man, whom Jugurtlia was unable to 
cope with in the field, or to seduce by 
bribes, and routed the troops of his enemy, 
though he could not secure his person. 
Metellus was succeeded in the command in 
106 by Marius; but the cause of Jugurtlia 
had meantime been espoused by his father- 
in-law, Bocclius, king of Mauretania, who 
had advanced to his support with a large 
army. The united forces of Jugurtha and 
Bocchus were defeated, though not with¬ 
out difficulty, by Marius; and Bocchus 
purchased the forgiveness of the Romans by 
surrendering Jugurtha to Sulla, the quaestor 
of Marius (105). J ugurtha remained in cap¬ 
tivity till the return of Marius to Rome, 
when, after adorning the triumph of his 
conqueror (Jan. 1, 104), he was thrown 
into the prison below the Capitol ( Tulli - 
anum) i and there left to die of cold and 
hunger. 

JULIA. 1 . Aunt of Caesar tho dictator, 
and wife of C. Marius the elder.—2. Mother 


of M. Antonius, the triumvir.—8. Sister of 
Caesar the dictator, and wife of M. Atius 
Balbus, by whom she lnid Atia, the mother 
of Augustus.— 4. Daughter of Caesar the 
dictator, by Cornelia, and his only child 
in marriage, was married to Cn. Pompey 
in 69. She died in childbed in 54.— 
5. Daughter of Augustus by Scribonia, 
and his only child, was born in 39. She was 
tlirico married: to M. Marcellus, her first 
cousin, in 25; after his death (23) without 
issue, to M. Agrippa, by whom she had 
three sons, C. and L, Caesar, and Agrippa 
Postumus, and two daughters, Julia *&nd 
Agrippina ; after Agrippa’s death, in 12, to 
Tiberius Nero, tbe future emperor. In 
b.c. 2 Augustus at length became acquainted 
with the misconduct of his daughter, whose 
notorious adulteries had been one reason 
why lior husband Tiberius had quitted 
Italy four years before. She was banished 
to Pandataria, an island off the coast of 
Campania, and at the end of fivo years was 
removed to Rhegium, but never suffered to 
quit the bounds of the city. She died in 14. 
—6. Daughter of the preceding, and wife of 
L. Aemilius Paulus. She inherited her 
mother’s licentiousness, and was banished 
by her grandfather, Augustus, to the little 
island Tremerus, on the coast of Apulia, 
a.d. 9, where she lived nearly twenty years. 
Slio died in 28.— 7. Youngest child of 
Germanicus and Agrippina. She was put 
to death at Messalina’s instigation.— 8 . 
Daughter of Drusus and Livia, the sister 
of Germanicus, also put to death by 
Claudius, at the instigation of Messalina,69. 

JULIA GENS, one of the most ancient 
patrician houses at Rome, was of Alban 
origin, and was removed to Rome byTullus 
Hostilius upon the destruction of Alba 
Longa. It claimed descent from the 
mythical lulus, the son of Venus and 
Anchises. 

JULIANUS, FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS, 
whom Christian writers surnamed the 
‘ Apostate,’ Roman emperor, a.d. 361-303. 
Ho was born at Constantinople, a.d. 331, 
aud was the son of Julius Constantius by 
his socond wife, Basilina, and the nephew 
of Constantine the Great. J ulian and his 
elder brother, G alius, were the only mem¬ 
bers of the imperial family whoso lives 
were spared by the sons of Constantine the 
Great, on his death in 337; but his life was 
often threatened. In early life he studied 
Greek literature and philosophy at Athens. 
In November, 355, he received from Con¬ 
stantius the title of Caesar, and was sent 
into Gaul to oppose the Germans, who had 
crossed the Rnine, and were ravaging the 
east of Gaul. During the next five years 
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(856-360) Julian carried on war against the 
German confederacies of the Alemanni and 
Franks with great success, and gained 
many victories over them. His growing 
popularity awakened the jealousy of Con- 
stanfcius, who commanded him to send some 
of his best troops to the East, to serve 
against the Persians. His soldiers refused 
to leave their favourite general, and pro¬ 
claimed him emperor at Paris in 360, and 
the death of Constantius in 361 left Julian 
the undisputed master of the empire. He 
lost no time in publicly avowing himself a 
pagan, but he proclaimed a policy of 
religious toleration. In the spring of 363 
he set out against the Persians. He 
crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
marched into the interior of the country in 
search of the Persian king. His army 
suffered from want of water and provisions ; 
and he was at length compelled to retreat. 
The Persians now harassed his rear. Still 
the Romans remained victorious in many 
engagements; but in the last battle fought, 
on the 26th Juno, Julian was mortally 
wounded, and died in the course of the day. 
Jovian was chosen emperor in His stead, on 
the field of battle. [Jovtanus.] Julian 
was an active and upright ruler. Ho has 
been blamed for his apostacy, but it may 
fairly bo urged in his favour that he had 
become a Christian under compulsion, and 
that His whole family had been treacher¬ 
ously put to death by the professedly 
Christian sons of Constantine. The writ¬ 
ings of Julian are conspicuous for clever¬ 
ness and grace of style. 

JULIUS CAESAR. [Caesar.] 

JtJNlA GENS, an ancient patrician 
house at Rome, to which belonged the cele¬ 
brated M. Junius Brutus, who took an 
active part in expelling the Tarquins. But 
afterwards the gens appears aB only ple¬ 
beian. Under the republic the chief 
families were those of Brutus, Bubulcus, 
Gracchanus, NorbanuSjPullus, Silanus. 

JtJNO, an old Italian deity afterwards 
identified with the Greek Hera, who is 
accordingly always spoken of in Latin 
literature as Juno. For the mythology see 
Hera. Juno was a moon goddess, 

and as Jupiter is the king of heaven 
and of the gods, so J uno is the I 
queen of heaven, or the female Jupiter. 
Being, like Hera, a goddess of the moon, 
she had the same functions in the Roman 
mythology, as goddess of childbirth (Juno 
Lu una), and as goddess of marriage, thence 
call 3d Pronuba , Juga , Domiduca. She 
was regarded as the guardian spirit of 
women from birth to death, just as the j 
Genius was to men, and was spoken of as 


their juno. As she was the model and 
pattern of dignified womanhood and 
matronly honour she was called Juno 
Moneta , the giver of good counsel, and a 
temple under thiR title was dedicated to her 
on the Capitol. The mint was attached to 
this temple from the time of Camillus, so 
that from her title comes our word money. 
The great festival, celebrated by all the 
women, in honour of Juno, was called 
Matronalia , and took place on the 1st of 
March. 

JUPITER or JUPPITER, called ZEUS 
by the Greeks. The Greek god (whoso 
myths were transferred in literature to the 
Italian deity) is spoken of in a separate 
article [Zeus]. Jupiter was originally an 
elemental divinity, and his name signifies 
the bright heaven, being originally Diovis- 
pater: Diovis, like Zeuy, comes from the 
root div to shine. Anothor form of hie 
name, Dicspiter , conveyed the same idea. 
The name was spelt indifferently Jupiter or 
Juppiter till the eud of the republic, but 
under the empire nearly always Juppiter. 
Being the lord of heaven, ho was worshipped 
as the god of rain, storms, thunder, and 
lightning, whence he lmd the epithets of 
Flavins, Fiilgu rator, Tonitrualis , Tonans 
and Fulminator, The worship of Jupiter 
seems to have belonged, in some form or 
other, to all the nations of the Italian 
stock; bub he was peculiarly the great 
deity of the Latin nation. All the Latin 
communities united in the sacrifice to 
Jupiter Latiaris in his sacred grove on the 
Alban Mount, probably from a date much 
earlier than the beginning of Rome. There 
is no doubt that the later Romans wor* 
shipped Janus and Jupiter on their Palatine 
settlement, while the Sabine Tities wor¬ 
shipped Quirinus, Sancus and Sol on the 
Quirinal, but both may have united for 
the worship of the Capitoline Jupiter even 
before their amalgamation; and after it 
Jupiter at once took the supreme place as 
god and protector of the Roman people, the 
placo of Janus being thenceforth quite sub¬ 
ordinate and first only in formularies. 
Jupiter Elieius was invoked as the god who 
gave rain, and belonged to the religious 
processions in times of drought, when the 
sacred stone called the Lapis Manalis was 
carried to the Capitol. This was probably 
the true meaning of the title—to obtatn 
water from Jupiter, the god of the sky— 
though legends connected it with drawing 
Jupiter from heaven to interpret omens of 
lightning. It is probable that the temple 
of JUPITER FERETRIUS on the Capitol 
was among the oldest, if not actually the 
oldest in Rome, and there is little doubt 
that the name was derived from ferire to 
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strike, and taught that Jupiter was the god 
of treaties and oathe, which were ratified 
by the killing of the victim. In the temple 
of Jupiter Feretrius were preserved the 
sceptre of the god and stone (lapis, silex) 
which was brought in making treaties for 
the formal striking of the victim, the axe 
no doubt being afterwards used for the 
actual slaughter. Hence the expression 
Jovem lapidem jurare (i.e. to swear by 
the stone which is Jupiter), for a peculiarly 
solemn oath. His chief temple at Rome 
was that of Jupiter Capitolinus. The 
two other deities of the Capitoline triad, 
Juno and Minerva, had cellae in this 
temple, and wero admitted to the sacred 
feast called Epulum Jovis; but in the 
temple he reigned as Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, the head of the State and the 
giver of its power and wealth: in it were 
the earthenware image holding a thunder¬ 
bolt, and the quadriga which belonged to 
him as the god of thunder. Here ended the 
triumphal processions, and the victorious 
general, offering white oxen—white as for 
the god of light, like the white lamb offered 
on the Ides—placed on the knees of the 
od his laurel wreath. The worship of 
upiter was carried wherever the Roman 
colonies established themselves, and there 
was naturally a tendency to identify with 
his worship that of kindred deities among 
conquered nations: hence the worship of 
Jupiter Penninus, who had a temple 
on the Great St. Bernard, replacing the 
sanctuary of a Celtic deity; hence also 
the more famous temples to Jupiter 
Dolichenus and Jupiter Heliopolitanus, 
who took the places of Eastern sun-gods 
at Doliche and Heliopolis. 

JURA or JURASSUS MONS (Jura), a 
range of mountains which run N. of the 
lake Lemanus forming the boundary be¬ 
tween the Sequani and Helvetii. 

JUSTlNlANUS, emperor of Constanti¬ 
nople, a.d. 627-663, and one of the greatest 
of the emperors, famous for his wars in 
which Narses and Belisarius were his chief 
commanders, and which resulted in the re¬ 
union of the Eastern and Western Empires; 
and for his legislation. He appointed 
jurists to draw up a complete collection of 
authorities on Roman law, under the 
general name of Corpus Juris Civilis, con¬ 
sisting of four parts: (1) Digesta or 
Pandectae; (21 Codex Justinianus; (3) 
Institutiones; (4) Novell ae. 

JUSTINUS. The historian^ of uncer¬ 
tain date, but who probably lived in the 
time of the Antonines, is the author of an 
extant work entitled Historianim Philip- 
vicarum Libri XL IV. This work is taken 
from the lost HistoHae Philippicae of 

O.D 


Trogus Pompeius, who lived in the time of 
Augustus. The title Philippicae was 
given to it because its main object was to 
give the history of the Macedonian mon¬ 
archy, with all its branches; but it was 
written in a digressive manner, so that it 
formed a kind of universal history from 
the rise of the Assyrian monarchy to the 
conquest of the East by Rome. 

JUTURNA, whose name was transferred 
in the Aeneid to the sister of Turnus, was 
an Italian goddess of fountains, originally 
of a spring near Lavinium. A temple was 
dedicated to its nymph at Rome in the 
Campus Martius by Lutatius Catulus; and 
sacrifices wore offered to her on the 11th 
of January. She is said to have been 
beloved by Jupiter, who rewarded her with 
immortality; but another tradition makes 
her the wife of Janus. 

JtJVftNALIS, DE^TmUS JUNIUS, 
the great Roman Bating whose writings 
date between 100 and 130 a.d. or a little 
later, but of whose life we have few authen¬ 
tic particulars. He was born at Aquinum 
(according to a tradition which seems to be 
confirmed by Juv. iii. 819) at a date which 
cannot be exactly fixed. By xiii. 17 hi» 
birth is placed in the consulship of Fonteius, 
who may be the consul of 69 a.d. or 67. He 
began writing satires, moved thereto by 
indignation at the vices of the age (i. 22), 
not earlier than 100 a.d., for he mentions 
the exile of Marius Priscus, which took 
place in that year (i. 49). He lived frugally 
and simply, and possessed a country estate 
or farm near Tibur.. He visited Egypt at 
some period of his life, and according to 
the inscription dedicated by him to Ceres 
Helvina at Aquinum was at one time 
tribune of a cohort, a duumvir of Aquinum 
and a flamen. Of the date or place of 
his death there is no trustworthy record. 
That it was later than 127 a.d. is cleaf 
from his mention of Aemilius Junius (xv. 
27). The extant works of Juvenal consist 
of sixteen satires: the last is incomplete 
and its genuineness has been doubted, 
but without good reason. Juvenal adopts 
a different plan from that of Horace, and, 
instead of dissuading by ridicule, he de¬ 
nounces vice in the most indignant terms. 
Each satire in which he paints contem¬ 
porary society, is a finished essay, and the 
complete set are a vivid description of life 
at Rome in that period. 

JUYENTAS. [Hbbe.] 

L. 

LABDiCUS (-i; Aa/3«a*o*), son of the 
Theban king Polydorus, by Nycteis, 
daughter of Nycteus. Labdacus lost hig 
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father at an early age, and was placed 
under the guardianship of Nycteus, and 
afterwards under that of Lycus, a brother 
of Nycteus. When Labdacus had grown 
up to manhood, Lycus surrendered the 
government to him: and on the death of 
Labdacus, Lycus undertook the guardian - 
ship of his son Laius, the father of 
Oedipus. 

LABDALUM. [Syracusae.] 

LABEATES, a warlike people in Dal¬ 
matia, whose chief town was Scodra. 

LABEO, ANTISTlUS. 1. A Roman 
jurist, was one of the murderers of Julius 
Caesar, and put an end to his life after the 
battle of Philippi, B.c. 42.—2. Son of the 
preceding, and a still more eminent jurist 
(54 B.C.-17 a.d.). He adopted the republican 
opinions of his father, and was in con¬ 
sequence disliked by Augustus. It is 
asserted by some that the Labeone in- 
sanior of Horace was a stroke levelled 
against this Labeo. Labeo wrote a large 
number of works, which are cited in the 
Digest. He was the founder of one of the 
two great legal schools spoken of under 
Capito. 

LABEO, Q. FABlUS, quaestor urbanus 
b.c. 196; praetor 189, when he commanded 
the fleet in the war against Antiochus; 
and consul 183. 

LABERIUS, DEClMUS, a Roman 
equeB, and the first to give a literary 
character to mimes, was born about b.c. 
107, and died in 43 at Puteoli, in Campania. 
At Caesar’s triumphal games in October, 
46, P. Syrus, a professional mimus, seems 
to have challenged all his craft to a trial 
of wit in extemporaneous farce, and Caesar 
compelled Laberius to appear on the stage. 
Laberius was 60 years old, and the pro¬ 
fession of mimus was infamous. In his 
fine prologue he complained of the in¬ 
dignity; and he availed himself of his 
various characters to point his wit at 
Caesar. 

LABlCUM, LAbTCI ( Colonna ), an 
ancient town in Latium among the Alban 
hills, fifteen miles SE. of Rome, was an 
ally of the Aequi; was taken and was 
colonised by the Romans, b.c. 418. The 
road from Rome to Labicum( Via Labicana ) 
started from the Esquiline gate. 

LABlENUS. 1. T., tribune of the 
plebs, b.c. 63, was one of Caesar’s ablest 
officers in his Gallic campaigns; but, on 
the breaking out of the Civil war in 49, he 
joined Pompey. He was slain at the 
battle of Munaa in 46. — 2. Q., son of the 
preceding, joined Bratus and Cassius after 
the murder of Caesar, and was sent by 


them into Parthia to seek aid from Orodes, 
the Parthian king. Before he could obtain 
an answer from Orodes, the news came 
of the battle of Philippi, 42. Two years 
afterwards he persuaded Orodes to entrust 
him with the command of a Parthian 
armjr, and penetrated into Asia Minor. 
But in the following year, 39, P. VenlidiuB 
defeated the Parthians. Labienus fled in 
disguise into Cilicia, where he was appre¬ 
hended and put to death. 

LABRANDA (-orum; tA Adppav&a), a 
town in Caria, 68 stadia N. of Mylasa. 

LABRO, a seaport of Etruria. It seems 
to be Libumum (=Portus Pisanus), which 
was also Portus Herculis Labronis, now 
Livorno. 

LABYNETUS (-i), a name given by Hero¬ 
dotus to more than one of the Babylonian 
monarchs. The Labynetus mentioned in 
i. 74 as mediating a peace between Cyaxarea 
and Alyattes, appears to be the same as 
Nabopolassar: the Labynetus mentioned 
in i. 77, 188, as a contemporary of Cyrus 
and Croesus, seems to be Nabonidus, the 
grandson (not. as Hdt. says, the son) of 
Nabopolassar. 

LACEDAEMON. [Sparta.] 

LACEDAS (AaiojSas), or LEOCEDES, 
king of Argos, and father of Molas. 

LACETANI, a people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

LACHES (-etis; Aax>j?), an Athenian 
commander in the Peloponnesian war. He 
was recalled in 426 and accused by Cleon 
of peculation. After Cleon’s death he 
appears as commissioner for making the 
peace, commander of the troops sent to 
help Argos, and was slain at Mantinea. 
A dialogue of Plato bears his name. 

LACHESIS, one of the Fates. [Moerae.] 

LAClNlUM (-i), a promontory on the E 
coast of Bruttium, a few miles S. of Croton, 
and forming the W. boundary of the 
Tarentine gulf. It possessed a temple of 
Juno, who was worshipped here under 
the surname of Lacinia. The remains of 
this temple are still extant, and have 
given the modem name to the promontory, 
Oapo delle Colonne or Oapo di Nao 

(va6s). 

LACMON or LACMUS (Ad*v»v), the 
north part of Mount Pindus, in which the 
river Aous rises. 

LAcONiCA (AoicwviKij), sometimes called 
LACONIA by the Romans, a country of 
Peloponnesus, was bounded on the N. by 
Argolis and Arcadia, on the W. by 
Messenia, and on the E. and S. by the sea. 
The whole country of Laconica is bounded 
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on the W. by the range of Mount Tay- 
getus, which extends in an unbroken line, 
traversed only by difficult mountain roads, 
from tho N. to its southern point at the 
promontory of Toenarum; on the N. it 
was separated from Arcadia by the moun¬ 
tainous district of Sciritis, and from 
Argolis by Mount Parthenius; it was cut 
through its whole length by Mount Pamon, 
which ran down, though in a less unbroken 
line than Taygetus, to the Promontory of 
Malea, separating the plain of the Eurotas 
from Cynubia. This latter district, forming 
the eastern coast of Laconica, was only 
acquired by Sparta about 650 b.c., and in 
the earlier times the territory of Lace¬ 
daemon was the oblong valley district or 
plain between Taygetus and Pames, 
through which the Eurotas flows into the 
Laconian gulf. This valley was called 
* hollow Lacedaemon,’ and described also 
as full of ravines (^rwcortra) where it is 
narrowed by spurs from the enclosing 
hills. It had rich corn-land and vines 
and mulberries, being fertile, especially 
on the slopes of the hills and in the 
widening plain below Sparta. On the 
other hand, the country on the E. of 
Parnon was hilly and rough, with no 
agricultural value. There were valuable 
marble quarries near Taenarus. Off the 
coast shell-fish were caught, which pro¬ 
duced a purple dye inferior only to the 
Tyrian. Laconica is well described by 
Euripides in his Cresphontes (Fr. 12) as 
difficult of access to an enemy. On the 
N. the country could only be invaded by 
the valleys of the Eurotas and the Oenua; 
the range of Taygetus formed an almost 
insuperable barrier on the west, and the 
want of good harbours on the east coast 
protected it from invasion by sea on that 
side. Gytheum was the chief harbour of 
Laconica. The most ancient inhabitants 
of the country are said to have been 
Cynurians and Leleges. They were con¬ 
quered and gradually absorbed by the 
Acliaeans, who were the inhabitants of the 
country in the heroio age. The Dorians 
afterwards invaded Peloponnesus and be¬ 
came the ruling race in Laconica. 

LlCONlCUS SINUS, a gulf in the S. 
of Peloponnesus, into which the Eurotas 
falls. 

LACYDES (A.aicvfii 7 s), a native of Cyrene, 
succeeded Arcesilaus as president of the 
Academy at Athens, and died about 216. 

LADfi (Ad*)), an island off the west 
coast of Caria, opposite to Miletus and to 
the bay into which the Maeander falls. It 
was celebrated for the defeat of the Ionians 
by the Persians b.c. 494. 


LAENAS, POPILIUS 

LXDON (Adituv), the dragon which 
guarded the apples of the Hesperides, and 
was slain by Heracles. 

LADON (Action). 1. A river in Arcadia, 
rising near Clitor, and falling into the 
Alplieus.—2. A river in Elis, rising on tho 
frontiers of Achaia and falling into the 
Peneus. 

LAEETANI (wrongly written Laletani), 
a people on the east coast of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near the mouth of the river 
Rubricatus ( Llobregat ). Their chief town 
was Baucino. 

LAELAP8. [Cephalus.] 

LAELlUS. 1. C., the friend and com¬ 
panion of Scipio Africanus the elder, 
fought under him in almost all his cam¬ 
paigns. He was consul 190, and obtained 
the province of Cisalpine Gaul.—2. C.,sur- 
named SAPIENS, son of the preceding. 
His intimacy with Scipio Africanus the 
younger was as remarkable as his father’s 
friendship with the elder, and is made 
famous by Cicero’s treatise Laeliua sive 
de Amicitia. He was born about 180, was 
tribune of the plebs 161; praetor 146; and 
consul 140. Though not devoid of military 
talents, as his campaign against the Lusi- 
tanian Viriathus proved, he was more of a 
statesman than a soldier, and more of a 
philosopher than a statesman. The opinion 
of his worth seems to have been universal, 
and it is one of Seneca’s injunctions to his 
friend Lucilius * to live like Laelius.’ 

LAENAS, POPlLTUS. The Laenates 
were a family of the plebeian gens 
Popilia.—1. M., four times consul, b.c. 
369, 866, 360, 348. In his third consul¬ 
ship (350) he won a hard-fought battle 
against the Gauls, for which he celebrated 
a triumph—the first ever obtained by a 
plebeian.—2. M., praetor 176, consul 173, 
and censor 169. In his consulship he defeated 
the Ligurian mountaineers.—8. C., brother 
of No. 2, was consul 172. Ho was after¬ 
wards sent as ambassador to Antiochus, 
king of Syria, whom the senate wished to 
abstain from hostilities against Egypt. The 
king read the letter of the senate, and pro¬ 
mised to take it into consideration. PopUius 
straightway described with his cane a circle 
in the sand round the king, and ordered 
him not to stir out of it until he had 
given a decisive answer. This boldness so 
impressed Antiochus that he yielded to 
the demand of Rome.— 4. M., son of No. SL 
consul B.c. 139, in the next year defeated 
by the Numantines.— 6. P., consul 182, the 
year after the murder of Tib. Gracchus. 
He was charged by the victorious party 
with the prosecution of the accomplices 
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of Gracchus; anil in this task lie showed 
all the hardheartedness of his family. He 
subsequently withdrew himself, by volun¬ 
tary exile, from the vengeance of C. 
Gracchus, and did not return to Rome till 
after his death. 

LAERTES (-oe; Aaepn)*), king of Ithaca, 
was son of Arceisius and Chal comedusa, 
and husband of Anticlea, by whom he 
became the father of Odysseus and 
Ctimene. He was still alive when his son 
returned to Ithaca after the fall of Troy. 
LAERTIUS, DIOGfiNES. [Diogenes.] 
LAESTRYGONES (Acuo-Tpuyoves), a 
savage race of cannibals whom Odysseus 
encountered in his wanderings. The Greeks 
placed them on the E. coast of Sicily in 
the plains of Leontini, which are therefore 
called Laestrygonii Campi. The Roman 
poets, who regarded the Prom. Circeium as 
the Homeric island of Circe, transplanted 
the Laestrygones to the S. coast of Latium 
in the neighbourhood of Formiae, which 
they supposed to have been built by Lamus, 
the king of this people. [Formiae.] 
LAEVI, or Ligurian people in Gallia 
Transpadana on the river Ticinus. 

LAEVlNUS, VALERIUS. 1. P., con- 
sul B.c. 280, defeated by Pyrrhus on the 
banks of the Siris.—2. M., praetor 216, 
carried on war against Philip. In his con¬ 
sulship (210) he carried on the war in Sicily, 
and took Agrigentum.—3. C., son of No. 2, 
consul in 176, fought against the Ligurians. 
LAGUS. [Ptolemaeus.] 

LAIS (A<u*), the name of two celebrated 
Grecian Hetaerae, or courtesans. The 
elder lived in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesiau war: the younger was probably 
bom at Hyccara in Sicily, taken prisoner 
in the Athenian expedition to Sicily, and 
brought to Corinth. 

LZIUS,sonofLabdacus. [See Oedipus.] 
LALANDUS, a district on the borders 
of Phrygia and Galatia, near Amorium, 
on the LALANDUM FLUMEN, which 
flows from the S. into the Sangarius, a 
little SE. of Pessinus. 

LALETANI. [Laeetani.] 
LAMACHUS (Aajtaxos), an Athenian, 
son of Xenophanes, was the colleague of 
Aloibiades and Nicias in the great Sicilian 
expedition, b.c. 416. In the councils of 
the generals Lamachus’s plan was the 
boldest— to endeavour to capture the city 
by an immediate attack while it was unpre¬ 
pared—and this might possibly have ended 
successfully, but Lamachus was overborne 
by his colleagues. He fell under the walls 
of Syracuse, in a sally of the besieged. 


LAMIA. [Empusa.] 

LAMIA, AELlUS. This family claimed 
a descent from the mythical hero, Lamus. 
1. L., a Roman eques, supported Cicero in 
the suppression of the Catilinarlan con¬ 
spiracy, B.c. 63, and was accordingly 
banished by the influence of the consuls 
Gabinius and Piso in 68. He was subse¬ 
quently recalled from exile, and during the 
civil wars espoused Caesar’s party.— 2. L., 
son of the preceding and the friend of 
Horace, was consul a.d. 3. He was made 
praefectus urbi in 32, but he died in the 
following year. 

LAMIA (A a/jLia) f a town in Phtliiotis in 
Thessaly, situated on the small river Ache- 
lous, and fifty stadia inland from the 
Maliac gulf. It has given its name to the 
war which was carried on by the confede¬ 
rate Greeks against Antipater after the 
death of Alexander, B.c. 323. 

IjAMPETIE (Aa/*7re-ro)), daughter of 
Helios by the nymph Neaera. 

LAMPON (Adfxnwp), an Athenian sooth¬ 
sayer. In conjunction with Xenocritus, 
he led the colony which founded Thurii in 
Italy, b.c. 443. 

LAMPONlA (Aaju.moi'eia), a town of 
Mysia, in the Troad, near the borders of 
Aeolia. 

LAMPRIDIUS, a writer to uhoin the 
lives of the emperors Commodus, Diadume- 
nus, Elttgabnlus, and Alexander Severus, 
are attributed, in the collection of Scriptores 
Uisloriae Aiigustae. 

LAMPSACUS (Aicfaw), an important 
city of Mysia, in Asia Minor, on the coast 
of the Hellespont. It was the chief seat 
of the worship of Priapus. 

LAMUS (-i), son of Poseidon, and king 
of the Laestrygones, was said to have 
founded Formiae, in Italy. 

LANtTVlUM (-i; Lavigna ), an ancient 
city in Latium, situated on a hill of the 
Alban Mount, not far from the Appia Via. 

LAOcOON (-ontis; AaoKowy), a Trojan, 
who plays a prominent part in the post- 
Homeric legends, was a priest of the 
Thymbraean Apollo. He tried to dissuade 
his countrymen from drawing into the city 
the wooden horse which the Greeks had 
left behind them when they pretended to 
sail away from Troy. But, as he was pre¬ 
paring to sacrifice a bull to Poseidon, sud¬ 
denly two serpents were seen swimming 
towards the Trojan coast from Tenedos. 
They made for Laocoon, and killed both 
him and his two sons. 

LAODAMAS. 1. Son of Alcinous, king 
of the Phaeacians, and Arete.—2. Son of 
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Eteocles, and king of Thebes, in whose 
reign the Epigoni marched against Thebes. 
In the battle against the Epigoni, he slew 
their leader Aegialeus, but was himself 
slain by Alcmaeon. 

LAODAMlA ( ae), daughter of Acastus, 
and wifo of Protesilaus. When her hus¬ 
band was slain before Troy, she begged 
the gods to be allowed to converse with 
him for only three hours. The request 
was granted. Hermes led Protesilaus back 
to the upper world, and when Protesilaus 
died a second time, Laodamia died with 
him. 

LAOdICE (\aoSUrj). 1 . Daughter of 
Priam and Hecuba, and wife of Helicaon.— 



Laocoon. (From tlio ffroup l»y AgeMinder and 
Athcnodorus, now in the Vatican.) 

2. Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaem- 
ncstra, called Elcctra by the tragic poets. 
—3. The name of several princesses of the 
family of tlio Seleucidae. 

LAOdTCEA (-ae ; Aaoioceia), the name of 
several Greek cities in Asia. 1. L. AD 
LYCITM, a city of Asia Minor, stood on 
a ridge of hills near the S. bank of the 
river Lycus, a tributary of the Maeander, 
a little to the W. of Colossac. Under 
the later Roman republic and the early 
emperors, it rose to importance; and, 
though more than once almost destroyed 
by earthquakes, it was restored by the 
aid of the emperors and the munificence 
of its own citizens, and became, next 
to Apamea, the greatest city in Phrygia, 
and one of the most flourishing in Asia 


Minor.—2. L. CATACECAUMENE cr 
COMBUSTA, a city of Lycaonia, N. of 
Iconium, on the high road from the W. 
coast of Asia Minor to the Euphrates. 
Whether its name is due to its having been 
burnt and rebuilt is not recorded. It can 
have no connexion with the volcanic dis- 
trict called KaTaxeKav/AeVTj, which ip in quite 
another part of Asia Minor. —3. L. AD 
MARE, a city on the coast of Syria, about 
fifty miles S. of Antioch. It had the best 
harbour in Syria, and was celebrated for 
its traffic in wine and fruit.— 4. L. AD 
LIBANUM, a city of Coele-Syria, at the 
N. entrance to the narrow valley, between 
Libanus and Antilibanus. 

LAOMEDON (-ontis; \aoiie8<av). King 
of Troy, son of Ilus and Eurydice, and 
father of Priam, Hesione, and other chil¬ 
dren. Poseidon and Apollo, who had 
displeased Zeus, were doomed to serve 
Laomedon for wages. Accordingly, Posei¬ 
don built the walls of Troy, while Apollo 
tended the king’s flocks on Mount Ida. 
When the two gods had done their work, 
Laomedon refused them the reward he 
had promised them, and expelled them 
from his dominions. Poseidon in wrath 
let loose the sea over the lands, and also 
sent a sea-monster to ravage the country. 
The Homeric account states that Heracles 
was induced to build a wall as a protection 
against the sea-monster by the promise 
mentioned below. This is expanded by a 
later tradition into a story like that of 
Andromeda, that by command of an oracle 
the Trojans were obliged, from time to 
time, to sacrifice a maiden to the monster; 
and on one occasion it was decided by lot 
that Hesione, tlio daughter of Laomedon 
himself, should be tlio victim. But it 
happened that Heracles was just returning 
from his expedition against the Amazons, 
and he promised to save the maiden if 
Laomedon would give him the horses which 
Tros had once received from Zeus as a 
compensation for Ganymedes. Laomedon 
promised to give them, but again broke his 
word, when Heracles had killed the mon¬ 
ster and saved Hesione. Thereupon Hera¬ 
cles sailed with a squadron of six ships 
against Troy, killed Laomedon, with all 
his sons, except Podarces (Priam), and 
gave Hesione to Telamon. 

LApTTHAE (-arum; Aarriflai), a race 
dwelling in Thessaly, in the lower valley of 
the Peneus, who are described as being 
akin to the Pelasgians— i.e. they were pre¬ 
historic inhabitants of that district. In 
the Iliad they are mentioned only as a 
warlike race among the combatants defend¬ 
ing the Greek wall, and one of their leaders 
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. Js named Peirithous. In the Odyssey there 
is mention of their fight vjith the Centaurs, 
who had gone to the house of Peirithous, 
the king of the Lapithae, and this became 
the most famous part of their legendary 
history. The Lapithae were governed by 
Peirithous, who, being a son of Ixion, was 
a half-brother of the Centaurs. The Cen¬ 
taurs, therefore, demanded their share in 
their father’s kingdom, and a war arose 
between them, which was at length termi¬ 
nated by a peace. But when Peirithous 
married Hippodamia, and invited the Cen¬ 
taurs to the marriage feast, the latter, fired 
by wine and urged on by Ares, attempted 
to carry off the bride and the other women. 
Thereupon a conflict ensued, in which the 
Centaurs were defeated by the Lapithae. 
It is probable that the story arose out of 
fights between the Lapithae and ruder 
mountain tribes, who appear as the Cen¬ 
taurs, and whom they drove back. 

LAR or LARS, was an Etruscan title or 
praenomen, borne, for instance, by Porscna 
and Tolumnius. Prom the Etruscans it 
passed into some Roman families, whence 
we read of Lar Herminius, who was consul 
n.c. 448. This word signified lord, king, or 
hero in the Etruscan. 

LARA. [Laiujnda.] 

LARANDA (-drum; ra \dpa V 8a) i a town 
in the S. of Lycaonia, on the road from 
Iconium to Seleucia, at the N. foot of M. 
Taurus. 

LARENTlA. [Acca Larf.ntia.] 

L&RES, Roman tutelary deities of the 
household and all that belonged to it, and 
also (as L. Corapitales, L. Yiales) of roads 
and crossways. In Latin literature they 
are so closely connected with the Penates 
as to be almost equivalent to them ; but 
there is little doubt that the two classes of 
deities were originally far more distinct 
than they appear to be in writers of Cicero’s 
time and later. Some have thought that 
the Lares were originally regarded as spirits 
of ancestral founders, who were in old 
times actually buried within the precincts 
of the house. But it seems more likely 
that the Lar Familiaris was originally only 
another name for the Genius Domus [see 
Genius], and that the two LareR Compi- 
talos of the neighbourhood were afterwards 
united with him in the household worship. 
In pre-Ciceronian times the Lar Familiaris 
was spoken of in the singular, as the guar¬ 
dian of the house. He is introduced in the 
prologue of the Aulularia of Plautus in 
person, watching over the fortunes of the 
house, and acting in much the same way 
as a ‘brownie’ would act in northern 
legends. As he belonged to the house, his 


name was used for the house itself. In 
Cicero and afterwards the name appears 
usually in the plural, and often associated 
with Dii Penates or gods of the household 
store, the ideas of Penates and Lares being 
apparently as closely connected as our 
‘ hearth and home.* In the private wor¬ 
ship of the household, images of the Lares 
were placed in a shrine ( sacrarium or 
lararium ), to which offerings were made 
at meal-time: the Lares were crowned and 
received special offerings on Kalends, Ides 
and Nones, or on the birthday of the master 
of the house; their images were polished 
with wax and therefore ‘renidentes’ (Hor. 
Epod. 2, GG). Besides this private worship 
the LARES COMPITALES or VIALES, 
were honoured by the community. These 
deities were two in number, probably be¬ 
cause one belonged to each intersecting 
road: in mythology, they were the twin 
son8 of Mercury and Lara or Larunda. 
They were the protectors, not merely of 
the crossways, but of the neighbourhood 
generally. 

LARES (Alarbous ), a city of N. Africa, 
in the Carthaginian territory, SW. of 
Zaraa. 

LARlNUM (-i), a town of the Frentani, 
on the river Tiferuus, and near the borders of 
Apulia, subsequently a Roman municipium. 

LARISSA (-ae; a dpio-o-a), the name of 
several Pelasgian places, whence Larissa is 
called in mythology the daughter of Pelas- 
gus.—I. In Europe. 1. (Larissa or Larza), 
an important town of Thessaly, in Pel as - 
giotis, situated on the Peneus, in an exten¬ 
sive plain. It retained its importance 
under the Romans, and was the seat of the 
district council or diet which the Thessa¬ 
lians were allowed to retain for their local 
affairs.—2. Surnamcd CREMASTE, a 
town of Thessaly, in Phthiotis, situated on 
a hoight, whence probably its name, and 
distant 20 stadia from the Maliac gulf.—II. 
In Asia. 1. An ancient city on the coast 
of the JTroad, near Hamaxitus.—2. L. 
PHRICONIS, a city on the coast of Mysia, 
near Cyme. It was also called the Egyptian 
Larissa (>? Alyvima), because Cyrus the 
Great settled in it a body of his Egyptian 
mercenary soldiers.—3. L. EPHESLA, a 
citv of Lydia, in the plain of the Cayster. 
— 4 . In Assyria, an ancient city on the E. 
bank of the Tigris, some distance N. of the 
mouth of the river Zabatas or Lycus. 

LARISSUS (-i), a small river forming 
the boundary between Achaia and Elis. 

LARlUS LACUS (Lake of Como), a 
large lake in Gallia Transpadana, running 
from N. to S., through which the river 
Adda flows. 
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LAHTI A GENS, patrician, distinguished 
at the beginning of the republic through 
two of its members, T. Lartius, the first 
dictator, and Sp. Lartius, the companion 
of Horatius on the wooden bridge. 

LARUNDA, LARA, or LALA was re- 
garded as mother of the Lares and=Mania; 
she was also in the old Homan religion a 
deity of the underworld and bore the 
names Muta or Tacita to signify the 
silence of the dead, just as the Manes are 
often called ‘silent/ From this later Homan 
mythology, connecting the form Lola with 
the Greek AaAa* and endeavouring to 
account for the name 1 Silent/ came the 
legend that she was a nymph who informed 
Juno of the love of Jupiter for Juturna. 
Jupiter deprived her of her tongue, and 
ordered Mercury to conduct her into the 
lower world. On the way thither, Mercury 
fell in love with her, and she afterwards 
gave birth to two Lares. 

LARVAE. [Lemureb.] 

LAS (-is; A as), a town of Laconia, on the 
E. side of the Laconian gulf, ten stadia 
from the sea, and S. of Gytheum. 

LASAEA(-ae; Aaaraia), a town in the E. 
of Crete, not far from the Prom. Samonium. 

LASlON (-onis), a town in Elis, on the 
frontiers of Arcadia, and not far from the 
confluence of the Erymanthus and the 
Alpheus. 

LASTHENES (-iB j AaafleVrjs), an Olyn- 
thian, who, together with Euthycrates, 
betrayed his country to Philip of Macedon, 
by whom he had been bribed, b.c. 347. 

LASUS (-i; Aacrof), one of the principal 
Greek lyric poets, was a native of Her- 
mione, in Argolis. He is celebrated as the 
founder of the Athenian school of dithy- 
rambic poetry, and as the teacher of Pin¬ 
dar. He was contemporary with Simonides, 
like whom he lived at Athens, under the 
patronage of Hipparchus. 

LATlALIS or LlTlARIS. [Jupiter.] 

LATlNUS (-i). 1. King of Latium, son 
of Faunus and the nymph Marica, husband 
of Amata, and father of Lavinia, whom he 
gave in marriage to Aeneas. * [Lavinia.] 
This is the common tradition ; but accord¬ 
ing to Hesiod he was a son of Odysseus 
and Circe, and brother of Agrius, king of 
the Tyrrhenians. Latinus as the mythical 
founder of the Latins was identified with 
Jupiter Latiaris.—2. A celebrated player 
in mimes in the reign of Domitian, with 
whom he was a great favourite, and whom 
he served as a delator. 

LATlUM (-i), a country in Italy, inhabited 
by the LATINI, This name belongs geo* 
graphically to the more level country lying 


between the sea on the West and the off¬ 
shoot of the Apennines called the Sabine 
hills on the East, and separated from the 
higher land of Etruria by the Tiber and 
limited to the South by the Volscian hills; 
and this was the extent of country occu- 

E ied by the old Latins. But there-were 
liter extensions, and in its widest signifi¬ 
cation Latium was bounded by Etruria on 
the N., from which it was separated by the 
Tiber; by Campania on the S., from which it 
was separated by theLiris; by the Tyrrhene 
sea on the W.; and by the Sabine and 
Samnite tribes on the E. The greater part 
of this country is an extensive plain of vol¬ 
canic origin, out of which rises an isolated 
range of mountains known by the name of 
Mons Albanus, of which the Algidus and 
the Tusculan hills are branches. Part of 
this plain, on the coast between Antium 
and Tarracina, which was at one time well 
cultivated, became a marsh in consequence 
of the rivers Nymphaeus, Ufens, and Ama- 
senus finding no outlet for their waters 
[Pomptinae Paludes] ; but the remainder 
of the country was celebrated for its fertility 
in antiquity.—The ancient Latins, called 
Priaci Latini , to distinguish them from 
the later Latins, the subjects of Home, 
formed a league or confederation, consist¬ 
ing of thirty cantons. The town of Alba 
Longa, for which a Trojan origin was in 
later times invented, was the head of the 
league [Alba Longa], The most prob¬ 
able view of the stages by which Home ex¬ 
tended her influence in Latium seems to 
be as follows. She first subdued the Latin 
states near the Tiber and Anio, Antemnne, 
Crustimierium, Ficulnea, Medullia, Cae- 
nina, Corniculum, Cameria, Collatia, and 
then proceeded to the conquest and de¬ 
struction of her rival Alba Longa, after 
which she was acknowledged as the head 
of the Latin League of thirty states. The 
Latins asserted their independence, and be¬ 
gan a struggle with Rome, which was often 
renewed, and was not brought to a final 
close till b.c. 340, when the Latins were 
defeated by the Romans at the battle of. 
Mt. Vesuvius. The Latin League was now 
dissolved, and the supremacy of Rome was 
completely established over all the Latin 
towns, but with special arrangements ac¬ 
cording to the will of the Romans as to 
what rights and what land each town 
should retain, or whether it should become 
merely a Roman municipium. 

LATMlCUS SINUS, a gulf on the coast 
of Ionia, in Asia Minor, into which the river 
Maeander fell, named from M. Laimas, 
which overhangs it. 

LATMUS (-i; Aar/m; Monte diPalatia), 
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a mountain in Curia, extending in a SE. 
direction from the S. side of the Maeander 
to the NE, of Miletus and the Sinus Lat- 
micus. 

LATOBRIGI (*orum), a peoplo in Gallia 
Belgica, mentioned, along with tho Tulingi 
and Rauraci, as neighbours of the Helvetii. 
They dwelt between Bale and Berne. 
LAT5NA. [Leto]. 

LAURENTUM (-i; adj. Laurens,-ntis), 
one of the most ancient towns of Latium, 
situated between Ostia and Ardea, near the 
sea. It was supposed to have derived its 
name from groves of laurels, which (ap¬ 
parently like the eucalyptus) were found 
to counteract the unliealthiness of its 
marshes. 

LAURETANUS PORTUS, a harbour 
of Etruria, between Populonia and Cosa. 

LAURlUM (-i; Aavpiov ), a hilly district in 
the S. of Attica, a little N. of the Prom. 
Sunium. It was celebrated for its silver 
mines. In the time of Xenophon the produce 
of the mines was ICO talents. They gra¬ 
dually became less and less productive, and 
in the time of Strabo they yielded nothing. 
At the present time the mines are worked 
for lead, and also within rocent years it has 
been found possible to obtain silver by re- 
melting the imperfectly smelted scoriae 
thrown out by the old Greeks. It is 
curious that when these rofuso heaps were 
removed, a flower sprang up unknown to 
modern botany, whose seeds must have 
lain dormant since the old mining works. 

LAUS (-i), a Greek city in Lucania, 
situated near tho mouth of the river 
Laus, which formed the boundary between 
Lucania and Bruttium. 

LAUS POMPEII (Lodi Vecchio ), a 
town in Gallia Cisalpina, NW. of Placentia, 
and SE. of Mediolanum. It was made a 
muriicipium by Pompeius Strabo, the father 
of Pompeius Magnus, and called by his 
name. 

LAUSUS (-i). 1. Son of Mezentius, king 
of the Etruscans, slain by Aeneas.—2. 
Son of Numitor and brother of Ilia, killed 
by Amulius. 

LAUTULAE (-arum), a village of the 
Yolsci in a narrow pass between Tamieina 
and Fundi. 

LAVERNA (-ae), the Roman goddess of 
thieves and impostors. A grove was sacred 
to her on the Via Salaria, and she had an 
altar near the Porta Lavernalis, which de¬ 
rived its name from her. 

LAVICUM. [Labicum.] 

LAVlNlA (-ae), daughter of Latinusand 
Amata, betrothed to Turnus [Turn us], 


but afterwards given in marriage to Aeneas, 
by whom she became the mother of Aeneas 
Silvius. 

LAVINlUM (-i), an ancient town of 
Latium, three miles from the sea and six 
miles E. of Laurentum, on the Via Appia, 
and near the river Numicus, which divided 
its territory from that of Ardea. It is said 
to have been founded by Aeneas, and to 
have been called Lavinium, in honour of 
his wife Lavinia, tho daughter of Latinus. 
It was an old religious centre for the 
Latins, having a tomple of Venus common 
to the nation and administered by priests 
from Ardea, and it was the sanctuary of 
the Penates of the Latin people. Lavinium 
was at a later time united with Laurentum. 

LEAGRUS (-i; Aeaypos), son of Glaucon, 
commanded the Athenians who made the 
first unsuccessful attempt to colonise 
Eunca Hodoi (Amphipolis), and fell at 
Drabescus. 

LEANDER (-dri; AetaySpo? or Aeav8pos), 
a youth of AbydoR, who Avas in love with 
Hero, the priestess of Aphrodite in Sestos, 
and swam every night across the Helles¬ 
pont to visit her, and returned before 
daybreak. Once during a stormy night he 
perished in the waves. Next morning his 
body was washed on the coast of Sestos. 
Hero threw herself into the sea. 

LEbADEA (-ae ; AefidSeta ; Livadhia ), 
a town in Boeotia, W. of the lake Copais, 
between Chaeronea and Mt. Helicon, at 
the foot of a rock from which the river 
Hercyna flows. In a cave of this rock, close 
to the town, was the oracle of Trophonius. 

LEbEDOS (-i; Acp tfios), one of the 
twelve cities of the Ionian confederacy, in 
Asia Minor, stood on tho coast of Lydia, 
between Colophon and Tcos, ninety stadia 
E. of the promontory of Myonncsus. 
Lysimaclius transplanted most of its in¬ 
habitants to Ephesus, and it became a 
proverb for desolation. 

LEBINTHUS (-i; Ae>^o ?: Lebita), an 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the 
Sporades, NE. of Amorgos. 

LECHAEUM. [Corinthus.] 

LECTUM, the SW. promontory of the 
Troad, opposite to the N. sido of tho island 
of Lesbos. 

LEClTHUS (Ai)«v0m), a town in the 
peninsula of Sitlionia near Torone, taken 
by Brasidas. 

LEDA (-ae) daughter of Thcstius, whence 
she is called Thestias , and wife of Tyn- 
dareus, king of Sparta. According to the 
best known legend, Zeus visited Leda in 
the form of a swan; and she brought forth 
two eggs, from the one of which issued 
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.Helen, and from the other Castor and 
Pollux. [For the various accounts of the 
birth of Helen and her brothers, see 
Dioscuri ; Helena.] 

L£LEGES (-urn ; Aa race which 
in early times inhabited parts of Greece, 
Asia Minor, and the islands. They seem 
to have been a wandering seafaring people 
of Carian rather than Greek origin. Their 
supposed settlement in many parts of 
Greece may be due to trading stations or 
to piratical enterprises. 

LEMANNUS or LEMANUS LACUS 
(Lake of Geneva ), a large lake formed by 
the river Rhodanus, was the boundary be¬ 
tween the old Roman province in Gaul and 
the land of the Hclvetii. Its greatest 
length is fifty-five miles, and its greatest 
breadth six miles. 

LEMNOS (-i; Atyxvos), one of the largest 
islands in the Aegaean sea, was situated 
nearly midway between Mt. Atlios and the 
Hellespont, and about twenty-two miles 
SW. of Imbros. Its area is about 147 
square miles. It was sacred to Hephaestus, 
who is said to have fallen here, when Zeus 
hurled him down from Olympus. Hence 
the workshop of the god is sometimes 

f daced in this island. When the Argonauts 
anded at Lemnos, they are said to have 
found it inhabited only by women, who had 
murdered all their husbands, and had 
chosen as their queen Hypsipyle, the 
daughter of Thoas, the king of the island. 
[llypsirYLE.] Some of the Argonauts 
settled hero, and became by the Lemnian 
women tho fathers of the Minyae , the 
later inhabitants of tho island. The 
Minyae are said to have been driven out 
of tho island by tho Pelasgians who had 
been expelled from Attica. These Pelus- 
gians are further said to have carried away 
from Attica some Athenian women ; but 
as the children of these women despised 
their half-brothers, born of Pelasgian 
women, the Pelasgians murdered both 
them and their children. In consequence 
of this atrocity, and of the former murder 
of the Lemnian husbands by the wives, 
Lemnian deeds became a proverb in 
Greece for all atrocious acts. Lemnos 
was afterwards conquered by one of the 
generals of Darius; but Miltiades delivered 
it from tho Persians, and made it subject 
to Athens: from Athens the possession 
passed to Macedon, and then to Rome. 

LEMOVICES (-urn), a people in Gallia 
Aquitanica, between the Bituriges and 
Arverni, whose chief town was Augustori- 
tum, subsequently called Lemovices, the 
modern Limoges. 

LEMOVll (-drum), a people of Germany, 
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who inhabited the shores of the Baltic in 
the modern Pomerania. 

LEMURES (-um), spectres or spirits of 
the dead. The good spirits of the dead were 
called Dii Manes or Lares: the souls of 
the wicked or of those who for any reason 
could not rest were called Lemures or 
Larvae. They were said to wander about 
at night as spectres, and to torment and 
frighten the living, and to haunt houses 
with evil omen. In order to propitiate them 
the Romans colebrated the festival of the 
Lemuralia or Lemuria with a curious 
and primitive method of laying or expel 
ling the ghosts by walking barefoot and 
throwing black beans over the shoulder. 

LENAEUS (Atji/cuos), a surname of 
Dionysus, from A yv6s t the wine-press. 

LENTO, CAESENNlUS, one of 
Antony’s seven agrarian commissioners 
(septemviratus) in b.c. 44, for apportioning 
the Campanian and Leontine lands, whence 
Cicero terms him divisor Italiae. 

LENTtTLUS, CORNELIUS,one of tlie 
haughtiest patrician families at Rome; so 
that Cicero coins the words Appietas and 
Lentulitas to express aristocratic pride. 
The most important persons of this family 
were:—1. L., consul b.c. 327; legate in 
the Caudine campaign, 321; and dictator 
320, when he avenged the disgrace of the 
Furculae Caudinae. This was indeed dis¬ 
puted ; but liis descendants at least 
claimed tho honour for him, by assuming 
the agnomen of Caudinus.—2. P., curule 
aedile with Scipio Nasica 169; consul 
suffectus with C. Domitius 162, the elec¬ 
tion of tho former consuls being declared 
informal. He became princeps senatus, 
and must have lived to a good old age, 
since he was wounded in the contest with 
C. Gracchus in 121.—3. I\, surnamed 
SUllA, tho man of chief note in Catiline’s 
party. He was quaestor to Sulla in 81; 
proctor in 75, and consul in 71. But in 
the next year he was ejected from the 
senate, with 63 others, for infamoua life 
and manners. It was this, probably, that 
led him to join Catiline and his crew. 
From his birth and rank lie formed hopos 
of becoming chief of the conspiracy. When 
Catiline quitted the city for Etruria, Len- 
tulus was left to lead the home conspira¬ 
tors, and liis irresolution probably saved 
the city from being fired. For it was by 
his over-caution that the negotiation was 
entered into with the ambassadors of the 
Allobroges, who betrayed the conspirators. 
The well-known sequel will be found under 
the life of Catiline. Lcntulus was deposed 
from the praetorship, and was strangled in 
the Capitoliue prison on the 5thof Decern* 
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ber.— 4. P., surnamed Spinther. He re¬ 
ceived this nickname from his resemblance 
to the actor Spinther. He was praetor in 
60; and by Caesar’s interest he obtained 
Hither Spain for his next year’s province, 
where he remained into part of 58. In 67 
he was consul, which dignity he also 
obtained by Caesar’s support, and he 
moved for Cicero’s recall from exile. He 
was pro-consul in Cilicia from 56 till July, 
53, and obtained a triumph, though not 
till 51. On the breaking out of the Civil 
war in 49, he joined the Pompeian party. 
— 5. L.. surnamed CRUS, appeared in 61 
as the chief accuser of P. Clodius, for vio¬ 
lating the mysteries of the Bona Dea. In 
68 he was praetor, and in 49 consul with 
C. Marcellus. He was raisod to the con¬ 
sulship in consequence of his being a 
known enemy of Caesar. It was mainly 
at Lentulus’s instigation that early in the 
year the violent measures passed the 
senate which gave the tribunes a pretence 
for flying to Caesar at Ravenna. He him¬ 
self fled from the city at the approach of 
Caesar, and afterwards crossed over to 
Greece. After the battle of Pharsalia, he 
fled to Egypt, and arrived there the day 
after Pompey’s murder. On landing he 
was apprehended by young Ptolemy’s 
ministers, and put to death.—6. COSSUS, 
surnamed GAETULICUS, consul b.c. 1, 
was sent into Africa in a.d. 6, where he 
defeated the Gaetuli; hence hiB surname. 
On the accession of Tiberius, a.d. 14, he 
accompanied Drusus, who was sent to 
quell the mutiny of the legions in Pan- 
nonia.—7. CN., surnamed GAETULICUS, 
son of the last, consul a.d. 26. He after¬ 
wards had the command of the legions of 
Upper Germany for ten years, and was 
very popular among the troops. In 89 he 
was put to death by ordor of Caligula, who 
foaredhis influence with the soldiers. 

LEONIDAS (-oe; Aeom'&w), 1. I,, King 
of Sparta, b.c. 491-480, was one of the sons 
of Anaxandrides by his first wife, and suc¬ 
ceeded his half-brother Cleomenes I., 
b.c. 491, his elder brother Dorieus also 
having previously died. When Greece 
was invaded by Xerxes, 480, Leonidas was 
sent to make a stand against the enemy at 
the pass of Thermopylae. He took with 
him 300 Spartans and 3000 hoplites from 
other Peloponnesian states. In his inarch 
northwards he received additions from the 
Thespians, Phocians and Locrians, 700 
from Corinth and other towns, and the 
same number from Thespiae, so that the 
whole force at his disposal was somewhat 
more than 6000, besides 400 Thebans whom 
he had compelled to join him as a sort of 
pledge from their city. The Persians in 


vain attempted to force their way through 
the pass of Thermopylae. They were 
driven back by Leonidas and his gallant 
band with immense slaughter. At length 
the Malian Ephialtes betrayed the moun¬ 
tain path of the Anopaea to the Persians, 
who were thus able to fall upon the rear of 
the Greeks. When it became known to 
Leonidas that the Persians were crossing 
the mountain, he dismissed all the other 
Greeks, except the Thespian and Theban 
forces, declaring that he and the Spartans 
under his command must needs remain in 
the post they had been sent to guard. 
Then, before the body of Persians, who 
were crossing the mountain under Hydar- 
nes, could arrive to attack him in the rear, 
he advanced from the narrow pass and 
charged the myriads of the enemy with his 
handful of troops, hopeless now of pre¬ 
serving their lives, and anxious only to 
sell them dearly. In the desperate battle 
which ensued, Leonidas himself fell soon. 
His body was rescued by the Greeks, after 
a violent struggle. On the hillock in the 
pass, where the remnant of the Greeks 
made their last stand, a lion of stone was 
set up in his honour. It was not a barren 
heroism; for the moral effect in discourage¬ 
ment to the Persians and encouragement 
to the Greeks was of great importance in 
the issue.— 2. II., King of Sparta, was Bon 
of Cleonymus. He acted as guardian to 
his infant relative, Areus II., on whose 
death he ascended the throne, about 256. 
Being opposed to the projected reforms of 
his contemporary Agis IV., he was deposed, 
and the throne was transferred to hie son- 
in-law, Cleombrotus; but he was soon 
afterwards recalled, and caused Agis to be 
put to death, 240. He died about 236, and 
was succeeded by his son, Cleomenes III. 

LEONNATUS (-i; Atowaros), one of 
Alexander’s most distinguished officers. 
He saved Alexander’s life in India in the 
assault on the city of the Malli. After the 
death of Alexander (b.c. 303), he obtained 
the satrapy of tho Lesser or Hellespontine 
Phrygia, and in the following year he 
crossed over into Europe, to assist Anti- 
ater against the Greeks; but he was 
efeated by the Athenians and their allies, 
and fell in battle. 

LEONTiNI (-drum; Lentini), a town 
in the E. of Sicily, about five miles from 
the sea, NW. of Syracuse. It was founded 
by Chalcidians from Naxos, b.c. 730, only 
six years after the foundation of Naxos 
itself. 

LfiOPREPlDES. [Simonides, 2.] 
LEOSTHENES (-is; At^e4^\ an 
Athenian commander of the combined 
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Oreek army in the Lamian war. He was 
killed in the siege of Lamia, b.c. 822. 

LEOTYCHiDES (-ae; Ae«rv X to»f)* 1. 
King of Sparta, b.c. 491-469. He com¬ 
manded the Greek fleet in 479, and defeated 
the Persians at the battle of Mycale. He 
was afterwards sent with an army into 
Thessaly to punish those who had sided 
with the Persians; but in consequence of 
his accepting the bribes of the Aleuadae, 
he was brought to trial on his return home, 
and went into exile to Tegea, 469, where 
he died.—2. The reputed son of Agis H. 
Suspicion was cast upon his legitimacy, 
and he was excluded from the throne, 
mainly through the influence of Lysander, 
and his uncle, Agesilaus II., was substi¬ 
tuted in his room. 

LEPIDUS, AKMlLlUS, the name of a 
distinguished patrician family. The most 
important persons belonging to it were:— 
1. M., aedile b.c. 192; praetor 191, with 
Sicily as his province; consul 187, when 
he defeated the Ligurians; pontifex maxi- 
mus 180; censor 179 with M. Fulvius 
Nobilior; and consul a second time 175. 
He was six times chosen by the censors 
princeps senatus.—2. M., consul 137, 
carried on war in Spain against the Vac- 
caei, but unsuccessfully. He was a man 
of education and refined taste. Cicero, 
who had read his speeches, speaks of him 
as the greatest orator of his age.—3. M., 
AEM1L1US LEPIDUS, the TRIUMVIR. 
On the breaking out of the civil war (49), 
Lepidus, who was then praetor, joined 
Caesar’s party; and as the consuls had 
fled with Pompey from Italy, Lepidus was 
the highest ningistrato remaining in Italy. 
During Caesar’s absence in Spain, Lepidus 
presided at tho comitia in which the former 
was appointed dictator. In the following 
year (48) he received tho province of Nearer 
Spain. On his return to Rome in 47, 
Caesar granted him a triumph, and mado 
him his magister equitum; and in fclio 
next year (46), his colleague in the consul¬ 
ship. In 44 he received the government 
of Narbonese Gaul and Nearer Spain, but 
had not quitted the neighbourhood of 
Rome at the time of the dictator’s death. 
Having the command of an army near the 
city, he was able to render M. Antony 
efliciont assistance. He remained neutral 
in the struggle between Antony and the 
senate; but Antony, after his defeat at 
Mutina, obtained the support of Lepidus 
in Gaul. In the autumn of 43 Lepidus and 
Antony crossed tho Alps at tho head of 
a powerful army. Octavian (afterwards 
Augustus) joined them : and in the month 
of October the triumvirate was formed by 


which the Roman world wag divided 
between Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus. 
In 42 Lepidus remained in Italy as consul, 
while the two other triumvirs prosecuted 
the war against Brutus and Cassius. In 
the fresh division of the provinces after 
the battle of Philippi, Lepidus received 
Africa, where he remained till 36. In this 
year Octavian summoned him to Sicily to 
assist him in the war against Sex. Pompey. 
Lepidus obeyed, but he tried to acquire 
Sicily for himself and to regain his lost 
power. He was easily subdued by Octa¬ 
vian, who spared his life, but deprived him 
of his triumvirate, his army, and his pro¬ 
vinces, and commanded that he should live 
at Circeii, under strict surveillance. He 
allowed him, however, to retain his dignity 
of pontifex maximus. Ho died b.c. 13. 

LEPONTlI, a people inhabiting both 
sides of the Alps, the valleys at the head 
of Lakes Maggiore and Como, and also 
those on the northern side of that part of 
tho chain. 

LEPltEUM (-i; Ac'jrpeov), a town of Elis 
in Tripliylia, situated 40 stadia from the 
sea. After the Messenian war it was sub¬ 
dued by the Eleans with the aid of Sparta; 
but it recovered its independence in the 
Peloponnesian war, and was assisted by 
the Spartans against Elis. 

Q. LEPTA (-ae), a native of Cales iu 
Campania, and preefectus fabrftm to Cicero 
in Cilicia b.c. 61. 

LEPTlNES(-is; AeirnVijs)* an Athenian, 
known only as the’proposer of a law taking 
away all spocial exemptions from the 
burden of public charges (aTcAetai tuv 
Actrovpyicjv), against which the oration of 
Demosthenes known as the oration against 
Leptines is directed. The law was repealed. 

LEPTIS (-is; Atirrh)' 1. LEPTIS 
MAGNAor NEAPOLIS(Lc6dn),acity on 
the coast of N. Africa, between the Syrtes, 
E. of Abrotonum, and W. of the mouth of the 
little river Cinyps, was a Phoenician colony. 
With Abrotonum and Oea it formed the 
African Tripolis.—2. LEPTIS MINOR or 
PARVA ( Lamta ), usually called simply 
Leptis, a Phoenician colony on the coast 
of Byzacium, in N. Africa, between Had- 
rumotum and Thapsus. 

LERNA or LERNE (A^pi^), a district 
in Argolis, not far from Argos, in which 
was a marsh and a small river of tho same 
name. It was celebrated as the place 
where Heracles killed the Lomean Hydra. 

LfiROS (-i; Aepos), a small island, one 
of the Sporados, opposite to tho mouth of 
the Sinus Iassius, on the coast of Caria. 
LESBOS (-i; AeVflot x AcVfkoc x Mytilene), 
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the largest, and by far the most important, 
of the islands of the Aegaean along the 
coast of Asia Minor, lay opposite to the 
Gulf of Adramyttium, off the coast of 
Mysia, the direction of its length being 
NW. and SE. In the great Aeolic migration 
the island was colonised by the first detach¬ 
ment of Aeolians, who founded in it a 
Hexapolis, consisting of the six cities, 
Mytilene, Methymna, Eresus, Pyrrha, 
Antissa, and Arisbe, afterwards reduced 
to five through the destruction of Arisbe 
by the Methymnaeans. The chief facts in 
the history of the island are connected 
with its principal city, Mytilene, which 
was the scene of the struggles between the 
nobles and the commons. [Alcaeus, 
Pittacus.] At the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, Lesbos was subject to Athons. 
After various changes, it fell under the 
power of Mithridates, and passed from him 
to the Romans. The island is most impor¬ 
tant in the early history of Greece, as the 
native region of the Aeolian school of lyric 
poetry. It was the birthplace of the musi¬ 
cian and poet Terpander, of the poets 
Alcaeus, Sappiio, and Arion. 

LETHE (-es; A>707/), the personification 
of oblivion, called by Hesiod a daughter of 
Eris, i.e. tho forgetfulness of former kind¬ 
nesses which ensues from a quarrel. A 
river in the lower world was likewise called 
Lethe. The souls of tho departed drank 
of this river, and thus forgot all they had 
said or done in the upper world. [Hades.] 

LETO (Atjtw), called LATONA by tho 
Romans, a daughter of the Titan Cocub 
and Phoebe, and the mother of Apollo and 
Artemis by Zeus, before his marriage to 
Hora, who was therefore her enemy. All 
the world being afraid of receiving Leto on 
account of Hera, who had sent the serpent 
Pytho to follow her, she wandered about 
tiil she came to Delos, which was then a 
floating island, and bore the name of Asteria 
or Ortygia. When Leto arrived there, 
Zeus fastened it by adamantine chains to 
the bottom of the sea, that it might be a 
secure resting-place, and here she gave 
birth to Apollo and Artemis. Tho bed of 
Leto was by the Inopus, a small stream of 
Delos which Alexandrian traditions made 
an offshoot from the Nile passing under 
the sea, and near her sacred lake; it was 
shadowed by a palm tree and a laurel which 
sprang up for her shelter, and all the land 
put forth flowers in joy at the birth. 

LEUCA (-drum), a town at the end of 
the Iapygian promontory in Calabria. 

LEUCAE (AevKai), a small town on the 
coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, near Phocaea. 
LEUCAS or LEUCADlA (Aev«ca« f 


AevKaSta: Santa Maura) , an island in the 
Ionian s( a, off the W. coast of Acamania, 
about twenty miles in length, and from five 
to eight miles in breadth. It was originally 
united to the mainland at its NE. extremity 
by a narrow isthmus. Homer speaks of it 
as a poninsula, with a town Nericus ( Od, 
xxiv. 377). Its first inhabitants wore said 
to be Teleboans and Leleges. Subsequently 
the Corinthians under Cypsolus, between 
b.c. 665 and 625, founded a new town, 
called Leucas in the NE. of the country 
near the isthmus, in which they settled 
1000 of their citizens, and to which they 
removed the inhabitants of Nericus, which 
lay a little to the W. of tho new town. 
The Corinthians also cut a canal through 
the isthmus and thus converted the penin¬ 
sula into an island. This canal was after¬ 
wards filled up by deposits of sand, and in 
the Peloponnesian war was not navigable; 
but was opened again by the Romans. At 
the S. extremity of the island, opposite 
Cephallenia, was the promontory, variously 
called Leucas , Leucdtas , Leucdtes t or 
Leucate ( C. JDucato ), on which was a 
temple of Apollo, who hence had the sur¬ 
name of Lcucadius. At the annual festival 
of the god it was the custom to cast down 
a criminal from this promontory into the 
sea : to break his fall birds of all kinds were 
attached to him, and if he reached the sea 
uninjured, boats wero ready to pick him 
up. This appears to have been an expia¬ 
tory rite; and it gave rise to the well-known 
story that despairing lovers leaped from 
this rock. Thus Sappho is said to have 
leapt down from this rock, when in love with 
Phaon ; but this well-known story does not 
stand the test of examination. [SAPiuro.] 

LEUCE (Aevxrj), an island in tho Euxino 
sea, near the mouth of the Borysthoncs, 
sacred to Achilles. 

LEUCI (-drum), a people in the SE. of 
Gallia Belgica, S. of the Mediomatrici, 
between the Matrona and Mosella. 

LEUCIPPE. [Alcathoe.] 

LEUCIPPlDES, i.e. Phoebe and 
Hilalra , the daughters of Leucippus. They 
were priestesses of Athene and Artemis, 
and betrothed to Idas and Lynceus, thp 
sons of Apliareus; but Castor and Pollux 
carried them off and married them. 

LEUCIPPUS (-i). 1. Son of Oeno- 

maus. For details, see Daphne. —2. £[on of 
Perieres and Gorgophone, brother of Apha- 
reus, and prince of the Messenians, was one 
of the Calydonian hunters. He had two 
daughters, Phoebe and Hilaira. fLEUCiP- 
pides.] —3 A Grecian philosopher, the 
founder of the atomic theory of the ancient 
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philosophy, which was more fully developed 
by Democritus. 

LEUCON (-onis; Aevxwv), a king of Bos¬ 
porus, who reigned b.c. 393—358. He was an 
ally of the Athenians, to whom he gave the 
right of shipping corn without export duty 
before any others were supplied, and as in 
years of scarcity this gavo them the means 
of obtaining a plentiful supply, the Athe¬ 
nians in return admitted him and his sons 
to the citizenship of Athens, with immu¬ 
nity from all liabilities of a citizen. 

LEUCOnIUM AevKwtnot'), a town in the 
island of Chios. 

LEUCOPETRA, a promontory in the 
SW. of Bruttium, a few miles 8. of 
Rhegium. 

LEUCOPHRYS (-yosj A cv/t6<J>pvf) f a city 
of Caria, in the plain of Maeander, close to 
a curious lake of warm water, and having 
a temple of Artemis. 

LEUCOSlA or LEUCASrA (-ae ; 
Piana ), a small island in the S. of the 
gulf of Paestum, off the coast of Lucania. 

LEUCOSYRI (-orum; AeuxtStrupoi, i.e. 
White Syrians ), was a name early applied 
by the Greeks to the inhabitants of Cap¬ 
padocia, who were of the Syrian race, in 
contradistinction to the Syrian tribes of 
a darker colour beyond the Taurus. After¬ 
wards the name belonged to the people in 
the N. of the country (aft. Pontus) on the 
coast of the Euxine. These are the White 
Syrians of Xenophon. 

LEUCOTIIEA. [Atiiamas; Matuta.] 

LEUCOTHOE (-es), daughter of the 
Babylonian king Orchamus and Eurynome, 
was beloved by Apollo. Her father buried 
her alive, whereupon Apollo changed her 
into an aromatic shrub. 

LEUCTRA (-orum ; ra A tvKTpa) a small 
town in Boeotia, on the road from Plataeae 
to Tliespiae, memorable for the victory 
which Epaminondas and the Thebans here 
gained over Cleombrotus and the Spartans, 
b.c. 371. 

LEXOVll or LEXOBll, a people in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, on the Ocean, W. of 
the mouth of the Sequana. Their capital 
was NovionmguB ( Lisieux ). 

LIBANlUS (-i; Ai/3<mos), a distinguished 
Greek sophist and rhetorician, was born at 
Antioch, on the Orontes, about a.d. 314. 
He studied at Athens, and afterwards set 
up a school of rhetoric at Constantinople. 

LlBANUS (-i; Lebanon), a lofty and 
steep mountain range on the confines of 
Syria and Palestine, dividing Phoenice 
from Coele-Syria. Its highest summits 
are covered with perpetual snow (between 


Beirut and Tripoli it reaches a height of 
nearly 12,000 feet); its sides were in ancient 
times clothed with forests of cedars, of 
which only scattered trees now remain. 

LlBER (-en), or LIBER PATER, a 
name frequently given by the Roman poets 
to the Greek Bacchus or Dionysus, who was 
accordingly regarded as identical with the 
Italian Liber. But the god LIBER, and 
the goddess LIBERA were ancient Italian 
divinities, presiding over the cultivation of 
the vine and the fertility of the fields. 
Liber was worshipped probably by liba¬ 
tions, and with the images ( oscilla) hung 
up in trees, which were symbols perhaps of 
human sacrifices in early times, and were 
continued when Liber was almost entirely 
confused with Dionysus. With the wor¬ 
ship of Liber and Libera was afterwards 
connected that of Ceres, and a temple to 
these three divinities was vowed by the 
dictator, A. Postumius, in b.c. 496, and was 
built near the Circus Flaminius. Hence the 
Romans came to regard Libera sometimes 
as = Persephone, daughter of Ceres, some¬ 
times as = Ariadne, the bride of Dionysus. 
Although the Greek Dionysus (as Bacchus) 
almost entirely took the place of the old 
Italian god, yet Liber was still recognised 
beside Bacchus with a certain personality, 
just as Hercules existed in liis Roman as 
well as in his Greek form. Liber was wor¬ 
shipped at the festival of the Liberalia: it 
must be recollected that the Bacchanalia 
was a festival of Greek origin and did not 
belong to the Italian Liber. 

LIBERA. [Liber.] 

LlBERTAS, the personification of 
Liberty, was worshipped at Rome as a 
divinity. She is usually represented in 
works of art as a matron, with the pilleus 
or conical cap, the symbol of liberty, or a 
wreath of laurel. 

LlBETHRlDES. [Libetiirum.] 

LIBETHRlUS MONS, a mountain in 
Boeotia, a branch of Mt. Helicon, forty 
stadia from Coronea. 

LIBETHRUM ( Aeipri$pov) y a Thracian 
town in Pieria in Macedonia, on the slope 
of Olympus, and SW. of Dium, where 
Orpheus is said to have lived. This town 
and the surrounding country were sacred 
to the Muses, who were hence called 
Llbethrldes; and it is probable that the 
worship of the Muses under this name was 
transferred by Pierian Thracians from this 
place to Boeotia. 

LtBlTlNA (-ae), an Italian divinity, who 
was apparently originally a goddess of the 
earth, and its delights, especially of gardens: 
hence she was identified with Vcmus, who 
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had gardens under her protection, and 
there was a temple of Venus, the Lucus 
Libitinae. As most goddesses of the earth 
were also goddesses of the underworld, so 
Libitina was also goddess of the dead, and 
this attribute prevailed to the exclusion of 
all others, perhaps when her other attri¬ 
butes were transferred to Venus Libitina. 
As the goddess of the dead she was some¬ 
times identified with Persephone. Her 
temple at Rome in her grove (Lucus 
Libitinae) was a repository of everything 
necessary for burials, and persons might 
there either buy or hiro those things. 
Hence a person undertaking the burial of 
a person (an undertaker) was called libiti- 
nariuSy and his business libitina. Accord- 
lg to an old regulation ascribed to Servius 
Tullius, partly intended to secure a register 
of deaths, it was ordained that for every 

E erson who died, a piece of money should 
e deposited in the temple of Libitina. 
Thus money was called tucar Libitinae , 
and hence Horace (Sat. ii. 6, 19) calls the 
unhealthy autumn ‘ quaestus Libitinae.’ 

LlBO. L. SCRIBONIUS. 1. Tribune 
of the plebs, b.c. 149. It was perhaps this 
Libo who consecrated the Puteal Scribo- 
nianum or Puteal Libonis , of which we 
so frequently read in ancient writers. The 
Puteal was an enclosed place in the Forum, 
near the Arcus Fabianus, and was so called 
from its being open at the top, like a puteal 
or well. It was dedicated in very ancient 
times, because the spot had been struck by 
lightning; it was subsequently repaired 
and re-dedicated by Libo, who erected in 
its neighbourhood a tribunal for the praetor, 
in consequence of which the place was 
frequented by persons who had lawsuits, 
such as money-lenders and the like.—2. 
L., the father-in-law of Sex. Pompeius, the 
son of Pompey the Great. On the death 
of Bibulus 148) he had the chief command of 
the Pompeian fleet. In the civil wars which 
followed Caesar’s death, he followed the 
fortunes of his son-in-law, Sex. Pompeius. 
In 40, Octavian married his sister Scribonia, 
and this marriage was followed by a peace 
between the triumvirs and Pompey (39). 
In 34, he was consul with M. Antony. 

LIBUI (-orum), a Gallic tribe in Gallia 
Transpadana, who occupied the territory 
about the entrance to Val Sesia , and Val 
d'Aosta ; their chief town was Vercellae. 

LIBURNlA, a district of Illyricum, along 
the coast of the Adriatic sea, was separated 
from Istria, on the NW. by the river Arsia, 
and from Dalmatia on the S. by the river 
Titius. Its inhabitants, the LlBURNI, 
supported themselves chiefly by commerce 
and navigation, and also by piracy. Their 


I 

ships were remarkable for their swift sail¬ 
ing, and hence vessels built after the same 
model were called Libumicae or Libumae 
naves. 

LTB'SA. [Africa.] 

LlB"?PHOENlCES (Aij3v</>oiW«c),a term 
applied to the people of those parts of N. 
Africa in which the Phoenicians had 
founded colonies, and especially to the 
inhabitants of the Phoenician cities on the 
coast of the Carthaginian territory, because 
these people were a mixed race of the 
Libyan natives and the Phoenician settlers. 

LlCHAS (-ae ; Ai'xas). 1. An attendant 
of Heracles, brought his master the poisoned 
garment which destroyed him. Heracles, 
in his anguish, threw Lichas into the 
sea, and from this the Lichadian islands 
were believed to have derived their name. 
—2. A Spartan, son of Arcesilaus, was 
proxenus of Argos. 

LIClNlA GENS, a plebeian house, to 
which belonged C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
Its most distinguished families at a later 
time were those of Crassus, Lucullus and 
Murena. 

LlclNlUS. 1. 0. LICINIUS CALVUS, 
surnamed STOLO, was tribune of the 
people from b.c. 376 to 367, and was faith¬ 
fully supported in his reforms by his col¬ 
league Ii. Sextius. The laws which he 
proposed were: (1) That in future no more 
consular tribunes should be appointed, but- 
that consuls should be elected, one of whom 
should always be a plebeian. (2) That no 
one should possess more than 600 jugera of 
the public land, or keep upon it more 
than 100 head of large and 600 of small 
cattle. (3) A law regulating the affairs 
between debtor and creditor. (4) That the 
Sibylline books should be entrusted to a 
college of ten men (decemviri), half of 
whom should be plebeians. These rogations 
were passed after vehement opposition on 
the part of the patricians, ana L. Sextus 
was the first plebeian who obtained the con¬ 
sulship, 366. Licinius himself was elected 
twice to the consulship, 864 and 861.— 
2. C. LICINIUS MACER, an annalist 
and an orator, who, when impeached (66) 
for extortion by Cicero, committed suicide." 
—3. C. LICINIUS MACER CALVUS, 
son of the last, an orator and poet, 
was bom in 82, and died about 47 or 46, 
in his 35th or 86th year. His most cele¬ 
brated oration was delivered against Vati- 
nius, who was defended by Cicero; and it 
is said that the accused started up in the 
midst of the pleading, and exclaimed * Rogo 
vos, judices, num, si iste disertus ©at, ideo 
me damnari oporteat.’ His elegies were 
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highly esteemed by Catullus, Propertius, 
and Ovid. 

LlClNlUS, Roman emperor a.d.307-324, 
whose full name was Publius Flavius 
Galerius Valerius Licinianus Licinius. 
He was a Dacian peasant by birth, and the 
early friend and companion in arms of the 
emperor Galerius, by whom he was raised 
to the rank of Augustus. Upon the death 
of Galerius in 811, he concluded a peace¬ 
ful arrangement with Maximinus II., in 
virtue of which the Hellespont and the 
Bosporus were to form the boundary of 
the two empires. In 313 he married at 
Milan, Constantia, the sister of Constantine, 
and defeated Maximinus. There was now 
a struggle for supremacy between Constan¬ 
tine and Licinius, until in 323 Constantine 
won the victories of Adrianople and Chal- 
cedon. Licinius was put to death in the 
following year. 

LlCYMNlA (-ac), spoken of by Horace, 
is said by old commentators to be meant 
for Terentia. the wife of Maecenas, but it 
is unlikely that he should have ventured 
so to write about her, and the name is 
probably imaginary. 

LlCYMNlUS (-i; Aucv>»ao«). 1. Son of 
Electryon and the Phrygian slave Midea, 
and half-brother of Alcmene. He was 
slain by Tlepolemus.—2. Of Sicily, a rhe¬ 
torician, pupil of Gorgias, and teacher of 
Polus. 

IjIDE, a mountain of Caria, above 
Pedasus. 

LiGARlUS, Q., fought on the side of 
the Pompeian party in Africa and was 
taken prisoner at Adrumetum; his life was 
spared, but he was banished by Caesar. 
Meantime, a public accusation was brought 
against Ligarius by Q. Aelius Tubcro. 
Cicero defended Ligarius in a speech still 
extant. Ligarius was pardoned by Caesar, 
but joined the conspirators in 44, and 
perished in the proscription of the trium¬ 
virs in 43. 

LiGER or LIGERIS (-is; Loire), one 
of the largest rivers in Gaul, rises in M. 
Cevenna, flows through the territories of 
the Arvemi, Aodui, and Camutes, and falls 
into the Atlantic between the territories of 
the Nomnete8 and Pictones. 

LTGttRlA (-ae), a district of Italy, was, 
in the time of Augustus, bounded on the 
W. by the river Varus, and the Maritime 
Alps, which separated it from Transalpine 
Gaul; on the SE. by the river Macra, 
which separated it from Etruria; on the 
N. by the river Po, and on the S. by the 
Mare Liguetioum. The country is very 
mountainous and unproductive, as the 


Maritime Alps and the Apennines run 
through the greater part of it. The moun¬ 
tains run almost down to the coast, leaving 
only space sufficient for a road, which 
formed the highway from Italy to the S. 
of Gaul. The inhabitants were called by 
the Greeks Ligyes (Aiyv<?f) and Ligystlni 
(Atyvanvoi) and by the Romans Ligures. 
It is probable that the Ligurians, like the 
Iberians, were remains of a people who 
occupied great part of SW. Europe before 
the arrival of Aryan nations, and after¬ 
wards were gradually compressed into the 
strips of coastland in the S. of Gaol and 
N. of Italy. A part of the same race 
formed the native population of Corsica. 
The Ligurian tribes were divided by the 
Romans into Ligures Tramalpini and 
Cisalpini. The names of the principal 
tribes were:—On the W. side of the Alps, 
the Salyes, Oxybii. and Deciates ; oil thi 
E. side of the Alps, the Intemelii, Inoauni, 
and Apuani near the coast, the Vagienni, 
and Taurini on the upper course of the 
Po, and the Laevi and Marisci N. of the 
Po.—The Ligurians were small of stature, 
but strong, active and brave. Their country 
was invaded for the first time by the 
Romans in b.c. 238; but it was not until 
the next century that the country was 
finally subdued. 

LlLAEA (-ae; AiAcua) a town in Phocis, 
near the sources of the Cephissus. 

LlLVBAEUM (-i; Marsala) a town in 
the W. of Sicily, with an excellent harbour, 
situated on a promontory of the same 
name ( 0. Boeo or di Marsala ), opposite to 
the Prom. Hermaeum or Mercurii (0. Bon) 
in Africa, the space between the two being 
the shortest distance between Sicily 
and Africa. The town of Lilybaeum was 
founded by the Carthaginians about B.c. 
897, and was made the principal Cartha¬ 
ginian fortress in Sicily. Under the 
Romans Lilybaeum continued to be a 
place of importance. 

LIMAEA, LIMIA, LIMIUS, BELIQN 
(Lima), a river in Gallaecia in Spoilt, 
between the Durius and the Minius, which 
flowed into the Atlantic Ocean. It was 
was also called the river of Forgetfulness 
(6 T7js A>j0Tfs irorafLo?, Flumen Oblivionis ); 
and it is said to have been so called, be¬ 
cause the Turduli and the Celts quarrelled 
here in a joint expedition, lost their leader, 
and forgot the object of their march. This 
legend was so generally believed that 
Brutus Callaicus could hardly induce his 
soldiers to cross the river when he invaded 
Gallaecia, b.c. 136. _ 

LIMlTES ROMANI, the name of a con¬ 
tinuous series of fortifications, consisting 
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of castles, walls and earthen ramparts, 
which the Romans erected along the Rhine 
and the Danube, to protect their posses¬ 
sions from the attacks of the Germans. 

LIMNAE (-firum; Atjiwu), a town in 
Messenia on the frontiers of Laconia, with 
a temple of Artemis, who was hence sur- 
named Limnatis. 

LIMNAEA (-ae; At/uiWa) a town in Acar- 
nania, on the road from Argos Amphilo- 
chicum to Stratos, and near the Ambracian 
gulf. 

LIMONUM. [Pictones.] 

LImYRA (-orum), a city in the SE. of 
Lycia, on the river Limykus. 

LImYRUS (-i; At/ivpov), a river of Lycia, 
flowing into the bay W. of the Sacrum 
Promontorium. 

LINDUM (-i; Lincoln ), a town of the 
Coritani, in Britain, on the road from 
Londinium to Eboracum, and a Roman 
colony. The modern name Lincoln has 
been formed out of Lindum Colonia. 

LINDUS (-i; Afrftot), on the E. side of 
the island of Rhodes, was one of the most 
ancient Dorian colonies on the Asiatic 
coast. It retained much of its consequence 
even after the foundation of Rhodes. 

LINGONES(-um). 1. A powerful people 
in Transalpine Gaul, whose territory ex¬ 
tended from the foot of Mt. Yogesus and 
the sources of the Matrona and Mosa, N. 
as far as the Treviri, and S. as far as the 
Sequani, from whom they were separated 
by the river Arar.—2. A branch of the 
above mentioned people, who migrated into 
Cisalpine Gaul with the Boii and settled 
near Ravenna. 

LiNUS (-i; Atm}, is represented in myth¬ 
ology as a hero whose early death is 
lamented in a dirge, ‘ the song of Linus,’ 
which was sungas a harvest song as early 
as the time of Homer. He was, no doubt, 
originally a harvest deity, but in tradition he 
is the son of Apollo. Argive tradition related 
that Psamathe, daughter of the king of 
Argos, was the mother of Linus, and that 
Linus was exposed by her after his birth, 
and was brought up by shepherds but was 
afterwards tom to pieces by dogB. Psamathe 
was put to death by her father, upon which 
Apollo visited Argos with a plague, and the 
Argives endeavoured to propitiate Psamathe 
and Linus by sacrifices. Matrons and 
virgins sang dirges which were called Atm, 
ana the festival was called Amels because 
Linus had grown up among lambs. Accord¬ 
ing to the Boeotian tradition, which makes 
Urania his mother, Linus was killed by 
Apollo because he had ventured upon a 
musical contest with the god; and every 


year, before sacrifices were offered to the 
Muses, a funeral sacrifice was offered to 
him, and dirges (Afrot) were sung in his 
honour. Ip this myth, which in some re¬ 
spects resembles those of Hyacinthus, 
Adonis, and Glaucus, the death of the 
vegetation under the hot summer sun 
seems to be symbolised. 

LlPlRA and LIPARENSES INSULAE. 
[Aeoliae.] 

LIPS. [Africus.] 

LIRIS ( Oarigliano), more anciently 
called CLANIS, or GLANIS, one of the 
principal rivers in central Italy, rises in the 
Apennines W. of lake Fucinus, flows first 
through the territory of the Marsi in a 
SE.-ly direction, then turns SW. near 
Sora, and at last flows SE. into the Sinus 
Caietanus near Minturnae, forming the 
boundary between Latium and Campania. 
Its stream, except where its course was 
winding and tranquil, was Bluggish; whence 
the 1 Liris quieta aqua ’ and the 1 taciturnus 
amnis’ (Hor. Od. i. 81, 8). 

LISSUS (-i; Alessio), a town in the S. of 
Dalmatia, at the mouth of the river Drilon, 
founded by Dionysius of Syracuse, b.c. 385. 

LITANA SILVA (Silva di Luge), a 
forest on the Apennines in Cisalpine Gaul, 
SE. of Mutina, in which the Romans were 
defeated by the Gauls, b.c. 216. 

LITERNUM or LINTERNUM (-i; 
Patria), a town on the coast of Campania, 
at the mouth of the river Clanis, which in 
the lower part of its course takes the name 
of LITERNUS, and which flows through 
a marsh to the N. of the town called 
LITERNA PALUS. It was to this place 
that the elder Scipio Africanus retired when 
the tribunes attempted to bring him to 
trial, and here he is said to have died. 

LITYERSES (-is; AiTuep<njs), was said 
to have been the son of Midas, who dwelt 
at Colaenae in Phrygia, and compelled all 
strangers who came past his fields to work 
at his harvest, but if they failed to surpass 
him in his work he cut off their heads and 
hid their bodies in the sheaves, over which 
a harvest-song was sung. Heracles van¬ 
quished him in reaping and slew him, and 
his memory was preserved in a harvest- 
song called Lityerses. Lityerses wag pro¬ 
bably originally a god of the com to whom 
human sacrifice was made, possibly in some 
places the sacrifice of anyone who chanoed 
to pass when the last sheaf was cut. This 
sacrifice, in a less savage generation, was 
replaced by a figure placed in the last sheaf, 
or by the last sheaf itself made up more or 
less in the shape of a human figure. The 
story grew out of the custom. 
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LlYlA (-ae). 1. Sister of M. Livius 

Drusus, the celebrated tribune, b.c. 91, was 
married first to M. Porcius Cato, by whom 
she had Cato Uticensis, and subsequently 
to Q. Servilius Caepio, by whom she had a 
daughter, Servilia, the mother of M. Brutus, 
who killed Caesar.—2. LIVIA DRUSILLA, 
the daughter of Livius Drusus Claudianus 
[Drusus, No. 3], was married first to Tib. 
Claudius Nero : and afterwards to Augus¬ 
tus, who compelled her husband to divorce 
her, b.c. 38. She had already borne her 
husband one son, the future emperor 
Tiberius, and at the time of her marriage 
with Augustus was six months pregnant 
with another, who subsequently received 
the name of Drusus. She never had any 
children by Augustus, but she retained his 
affection till his death. Tiberius refused 
her any share of power or influence. She 
died in a.d. 29, at the nge of 82 or 86.—3. 
Or LIVILLA, the daughter of Drusus 
Benior and Antonia, and tliowife of Drusus 
junior, the son of the emperor Tiberius. 
She was seduced by Sejanus, who persuaded 
her to poison her husband, a.d. 23.— 4. 
JULIA LIVILLA, daughter of Germanicus 
and Agrippina. [Julia, No. 7.] 

LlVlA GENS, plebeian, but one of the 
most illustrious houses among the Roman 
nobility. Tho most distinguished families 
are those of Drusus and Salinator. 

LIVlUS, T., the Roman historian, was 
born at Patavium (Padua), in the N. of 
Italy, b.c. 69. The greater part of his life 
appears to have been spent in Rome, but 
he returned to his native town before his 
death, which happened at the age of 76, in 
the fourth year of Tiberius, a.d. 17. Ilia 
literary talonts secured the patronage and 
friendship of Augustus; he became a per¬ 
son of consideration at court, and by his 
advice Claudius, afterwards emperor, was 
induced in early life to attempt historical 
composition. The great and only extant 
work of Livy is a History of Rome, termed 
by himself Annales , extending from the 
foundation of the city to the death of 
Drusus, b.c. 9, comprised in 142 books. Of 
these 35 have descended to us ; but of the 
whole, with tho exception of two, we pos¬ 
sess Epitomes , which must have boon 
drawn up by one who was well acquainted 
with his subject. The first decade (books 
i.-x.) is entire. It embraces the period 
from the foundation of the city to the year 
b.c. 294, when the subjugation of the 
Samnites may be said to have been com¬ 
pleted. The second decade (bookB xi.-xx.) 
is altogether lost. It embraced the period 
from 294 to 219. The third decade (books 
xxi.-xxx.) is entire. It embraces the period 
C.D. 


from 219 to 201, comprehending the whole 
of the second Punic war. The fourth de¬ 
cade (books xxxi.-xl.) is entire, and also one- 
half of the fifth (books xli.-xlv.). These 16 
books embrace the period from 201 to 167, 
describing the wars in Greece and Asia ana 
ending with the triumph of Aemilius Paulus. 
Of the other books nothing remains except 
fragments. 

LIVIUS ANDRONlCUS. [Androni- 

cus.] 

LIXUS (-i), a city and river on the W, 
coast of Mauretania Tingitana, in Africa. 

LOCRI, sometimes called LOCRENSES 
by the Romans, the inhabitants of LOCRIS 
(fi Ao/cpi's), were an ancient people in Greece, 
said to be descended from the Leleges,with 
which some Hellenio tribes were inter¬ 
mingled at a very early period. In his¬ 
torical times tho Locrians were divided 
into two distinct tribes, differing from one 
another in customs, habits, and civilisation. 
Of these the Eastern Locrians, callec 
Epicnemidii and Opuntii,who dwelt on the 
E. coast of Greece, opposite the island of 
Euboea, were the more ancient and more 
civilised; while the Western Locrians 
called Ozolae, who dwelt on the Corinthian 
gulf, were a colony of tho former, and were 
more barbarous. 1. EASTERN LOCRIS, 
extended from Thessaly and the pass of 
Thermopylae along the coast to the frontiers 
of Boeotia, and was bounded on the W. by 
the mountain range of Cnemis, Ptoum, and 
Messapium, which separated their country 
from Doris and Phocis. The inhabitants 
weje called indifferently LOCRI EPIC- 
NEMlDlI (’Em/cv»j/ui6ioi), from the fact of 
their dwelling by Mt. Cnemis, and LOCRI 
OPUNTII from their chief town Opus. In 
466 the Locrians became perforce allies of 
Athens, but followed the lead of Thebes in 
the Peloponnesian war, and again in the 
Theban wars with Sparta in 395 and 370. 
2. WESTERN LOCRIS, or the country 
of the LOCRI OZOLAE (’o^oAai), was 
bounded on the N. by Doris, on the W. by 
Aetolia, on the E. by Phocis, and on the 
S. by the Corinthian gulf. The Locri 
Ozolae resembled their neighbours, the 
JEtolians, both in their predatory habits 
and in their mode of warfare. They were 
divided into several tribes, and are de¬ 
scribed by Thucydides as a rude and bar¬ 
barous people, even in the Peloponnesian 
war. From b.c. 315 they belonged to the 

tolian League. Their chief town was 
Amphissa. 

LOCBI EPIZEPHYBII (Ao«f>ol 
'Efri£e<J>upiot), one of the most ancient Greek 
cities in Lower Italy, was situated in the 
8E. of Bruttium, N. of the promontory ol 
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Zephyrium, from which it was said to have 
derived its surname Epizepliyrii, though 
others suppose this name given to the 
place simply because it lay to the W. of 
Greece. It was founded by the Locrians 
(probably the Opuntian Locrians) from 
Greece, b.c. 633. The inhabitants regarded 
themselves as descendants of Ajax 0ileus; 
and as he dwelt at the town of Naryx 
among the Opuntii, the poets gave the 
name of Narycia to Locris, and called the 
founders of the town the Narycii Locri, 
For the same reason the pitch of Bruttium 
is frequently called Narycia. The laws of 
Locri are said to have been drawn up 
by Zaloucus soon after the foundation 
of the city. [Zaleucus.] 

LOCUSTA, or, more correctly,LUCUS- 
TA, a woman celebrated for her skill in 
concocting poisons. She was employed by 
Agrippina in jioisoning Claudius, and by 
Kero for despatching Britannicus. She 
was rewarded by Nero; but under the 
emperor Galba she was executed with other 
malefactors of Nero’s reign. 

LOLLlA PAULINA, grand daughter of 
M. Lollius, and heiress of his immense 
wealth. She was married to C. Memmius 
Regulus; but the emperor Caligula sent for 
her, divorced her from her husband, and 
married her, but soon divorced her again. 
She was put to death by Agrippina. 

LOLLIUS. 1. M. LOLLIUS PALI- 
CANUS, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 71, and 
an active opponent of the aristocracy.—2. 
M. LOLLIUS, consul 21, and governor of 
Gaul in 16. He was defeated by some 
German tribes who had crossed the Rhine. 
Lollius was subsequently appointed by 
Augustus as tutor to his grandson, (5. 
Caesar, whom he accompanied to the East, 
b.c. 2. Here I 10 incurred the displeasure 
of C. Caesar, and is said in consequence to 
have put an end to his life by poison. 
Horace addressed an Ode (iv. 9) to Lollius, 
and two Epistles (i. 2, i. 18) to the eldest 
son of Lollius. 

LONDINlUM, or LUNDINITJM 
>‘( London ), the capital of the Cantii in 
Britain, was situated on tho S. bank of 
the Thames, in the modern Southwark , 
though it afterwards spread over the other 
side of the river. It is not mentioned by 
Caesar, probably because his line of march 
led him in a different direction; and its 
name first occurs in the reign of Nero, 
when it is spoken of as a flourishing and 
populous . town, frequented by Roman 
traders, and the chief emporium for com¬ 
merce in Britain, although neither a Roman 
colony nor p municipium. On the revolt 
of the Britons under Boudicca orBoadicea, 
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a.d. 62, the Roman Governor Suetonius 
Paulinus abandoned Londinium to tho 
enemy, who massacred the inhabitants and 
plundered the town. From the effects of 
this devastation it gradually recovered, and 
the number of roads mentioned in the 
Itinerary as converging upon it mark it as 
an important place in the reign of Anto¬ 
ninus Pius, indeed as the second town of 
Britain in consideration. It was sur¬ 
rounded with a wall and ditch by Con¬ 
stantine the Great or Theodosius, tho 
Roman governor of Britain. It possessed a 
Millianum Aureum , from which the miles 
on the roads in Britain were numbered. 
A fragment of this Milliarium is the cele¬ 
brated ‘ London Stone.’ 

LONGINUS (-i), a distinguished Greek 
philosopher and grammarian of the third 
century of our era. Ho was called CAS¬ 
SIUS LONGINUS or DIONYSIUS 
CASSIUS LONGINUS. He taught 
philosophy and criticism, as well as rhe¬ 
toric and grammar at Athens; and the 
extent of his information was so great that 
he was called ‘a living library* and ‘a 
walking museum.* After spending a con¬ 
siderable part of his life at Athens he went 
to the East, where he became acquainted 
with Zenobia, of Palmyra, who made him 
her teacher of Greek literature, and even¬ 
tually her principal adviser. It was mainly 
through his advice that she threw off her 
allegiance to tho Roman empire. On her 
capture by Aurelian in 273, Longinus was 
put to death by the emperor. Tho treatise 
On the Sublime (Tlcpi v^ovs), a great part 
of which is still extant, is ascribed to him ; 
but most critics now believe it to be the 
work of an earlier writer (according to 
some, Dionysius of Halicarnassus). 
LONGINUS, CASSIUS. [Cassius.] 

IjONGOLA (-ae). 1. A town of tho 

Volsci in Latium, not far from Corioh.— 
2. A town in Samnium. 

LOBtMA ( -ormn ; ra Awpu/xa), a city on 
the S. coast of Caria, close to the promon¬ 
tory of Cynossema, opi>osite to Ialysus in 
Rhodes. 

LOTIS, a nymph, who, to escape the 
embraces of Priapus, was changed into a 
shrub called after her Lotus. 

lotCphIgi ( -5rum ; AwTo^ayoi, i.e, 
lotus-eaters). Homer, in the Odyssey, re¬ 
presents Odysseus as coming in his wander¬ 
ings to a coast inhabited by a people who 
fed upon a fruit called lotus, the effect of 
which was that every one who ate it lost all 
wish to return to his native country, but 
desired to remain there with the Lotopha^i, 
and to eat the lotus. Aft€£w&fd£ t m hit*- 
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torioal timoa, the Greeks found that the 
people on the N. coast of Africa, between 
the Syrtes, and especially about the Lesser 
Svrtis, used to a great extent, as an article 
of food, the fruit of a plant which they 
identified with the lotus of Homer, and 
they called the people Lotophagi. To 
this day, the inhabitants of the same part 
of the coast of Tunis and Tripoli eat the 
fruit of the plant which is supposed to bo 
the lotus of the ancients, and drink a wine 
made from its juice, as the ancient Loto¬ 
phagi are also said to have done. This 
plant, the Zizyphus Lotus of the botanists 
(or jujubc-trec) y is a prickly branching 
shrub, with fruit of the size of a wild plum, 
of a saffron colour and a sweetish taste. 
This lotus shrub must be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from the sacred Egyptian lotus 
flower, a water lily of the Nile, which 
appears both as a symbol of Egyptian 
deities and in works of art. 

LOXlAS. [Apollo.] 

LUA, also called LUA MATER or LUA 
SATURNI, one of the early Italian divini¬ 
ties, and a goddess of the earth ; she is, 
like Ops, connected with Saturn, as his 
wife or feminine counterpart. The arms 
taken from a defeated enemy were de¬ 
dicated to her, and burnt as a sacrifice, 
with a view of averting calamity. 

LUCA (-ae; Lucca ), a Ligurian city in 
Upper Italy, at the foot of the Apennines 
and on the river Ausus, NE. of Pisae. It 
was the place where Caesar, Pompey and 
Crussus met b.c. 66. At that time it was 
included in Cisalpine Gaul. 

LUCANlA (-ae; adj. Lucanus), a district 
in Lower Italy, was bounded on the N. 
by Campania and Samnium, on the E. by 
Apulia and the gulf of Tarentum, on the 
S. by Bruttium, and on the W. by the 
Tyrrheno sea. It was separated from 
Campania by tho river Silarus, and from 
Bruttium by the river Laus, and it extended 
along the gulf of Tarentum from Thurii to 
Metapontum. Tho coast of Lucania was 
inhabited chiefly by Greeks, whose cities 
were numerous and flourishing. Tho most 
important were Metapontum, Heraclea, 
Thurii, Buxentum, Elea, or Velia, 
Posidonia, or Paestum. The original 
inhabitants were called by the Greeks 
Oenotrians. The Lucanians proper were 
Samnites, a brave and warlike race, who 
left their mother-country and settled both 
in Lucania and Bruttium in the fifth cen¬ 
tury b.c. They not only expelled or sub¬ 
dued the Oenotrians, but thev gradually 
acquired possession of most of the Greek 
cities on the coast. They were on the side 
of Rome during most part of the Sunnite 
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wars, but, having been disappointed in not 
obtaming the possession of Greek cities in 
Lucania promised them by Rome, they 
joined Pyrrhus, and were subdued by the 
Romans after Pyrrhus had left Italy. 

LUCANUS, M. ANNAEUS, usually 
called LUCAN, a Roman poet, was born 
at Corduba in Spain, a.d. 89. His father 
was L. Annaeus Mella, a brother of M. 
Seneca, the philosopher. Lucan was 
carried to Rome at an early age, and 
educated there. Nero became jealous of 
his success as a poet, and forbade him to 
recite in public. Stung to the quick by 
this prohibition, Lucan embarked in the 
famous conspiracy of Piso, and was com¬ 
pelled to put an end to his life, a.d. 66, in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age. Lucan’s 
great work is a heroic poem, in ten books, 
entitled Pharsalia, in which the struggle 
between Caesar and Pompey is described. 
The tenth book is imperfect, and the 
narrative breaks off abruptly in the middle 
of the Alexandrian war. 

LUCANUS, OCELLUS. [Ocellus.] 

LUCCEIUS (-i). 1. L., friond and neigh¬ 
bour of Cicero. In 60 he became a candi¬ 
date for the consulship, with Julius Caesar,, 
who agreed to support him; but he lost- 
his election in consequence of the aristo¬ 
cracy bringing in Bibulus, as a counterpoise 1 
to Caesar’s influence. Lucceius seems now 
to have withdrawn from public life and 
to have devoted himself to literature. 
He was chiefly engaged in the composition 
of a history of Rome, from the Social war. 
On the breaking out of the civil war in 49, 
he espoused the side of Pompey. He was 
subsequently pardoned by Caesar and re¬ 
turned to Rome, where he continued to live 
on friendly terms with Cicero.—2. C., sur- 
named HIRRUS, of the Pupinian tribe, 
tribune of the plebs 63. On tho breaking 
out of the civil war in 49, ho joined Pom¬ 
pey. He was sent by Pompey as am¬ 
bassador to Orodes, king of Parthia, but 
ho was thrown into prison by the Parthian 
king. He was pardoned by Caesar after 
the battle of Pharsalia, and returned to 
Rome. 

LUCErIA (-ae; Luccra\ sometimes 
called NUCErTA, a town in Apulia on 
the borders of Samnium, SW. of Arpi. 

L tj CIANU S (-i; AovKtam), a Greek writer 
bom at Samosata, the capital of Com- 
magene, in Syria, probably about 120, a.d. 
At an early period of his life he visited the 

S eater part of Greece, Italy, and Gaul. 

these journeys he . acquired a good deal 
of money as well as fame by lectures on 
rhetoric delivered in various towns. Late 
in life he obtained the office of procurator 

Z 2 
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of part of Egypt, which office was probably 
bestowed on him by the emperor Corn- 
modus. The most important of his works 
are his Dialogues, of which some are witty 
attacks on the heathen philosophy and re¬ 
ligion; they are satirical pictures of life 
and manners. 

LUCIFER. [Hesperus.] 

LUCiLlUS. 1. C., the satirist, was 
bom at Suessa of the Aurunci, b.c. 148. 
He served in the cavalry under Scipio in 
the Numantine war; lived upon terms of 
the closest familiarity with Scipio and 
Laelius; and died at Naples, 103, in the 
46th year of his age. Lucilius gave to 
Roman satire that form which afterwards 
received full development in the hands of 
Horace, Persius, and Juvenal.—2. LUCI¬ 
LIUS JUNIOR, probably the author of 
an extant poem in 640 hexameters, entitled 
Aetna , which describes volcanic pheno¬ 
mena. Lucilius Junior was the procurator 
of Sicily, and the friend to whom Seneca 
addresses his Epistles, his Natural Ques¬ 
tions, and his tract On Providence. 

LUClNA (-ae), the goddess of light or 
rather the goddess that brings to light, 
and hence the goddess that presides over 
the birth of children. Hence she was 
identified both with Juno and with Diana, 
and became a surname to both these god¬ 
desses. Lucina corresponded to the Greek 
goddess Ilitliyia. 

LUCRETlA (-ae), the wife of L. Tar¬ 
quinius Collatinus, whose rape by Sex. 
Tarquinius led to the dethronement of 
Tarquinius Superbus and the establish¬ 
ment of the republic. [Tarquinius.] 

LUCRETlLIS, a pleasant mountain in 
the country of the Sabines, overhanging 
Horace’s villa, a part of the modem Monte 
Oennaro. 

T. LUCRETIUS CARUS, the Roman 
poet, respecting whose history our infor¬ 
mation is scanty. He is said to have been 
bom b.c. 99, and to have died in 96: it is 
said also that he was driven mad by a love 
potion, that during his lucid intervals he 
composed several works which were revised 
by Cicero, and that he perished by his own 
hand in his 44th year. The great work of 
Lucretius is a philosophical poem, in hexa¬ 
meters, divided into six books, addressed 
to C. Memmius Gemellus, who was praetor 
in 68, and is entitled De Rerum Natura. 
In his account of the natural world and its 
•origin, he adopts the atomic theory of 
Leucippus and Epicurus [see those names], 
and his work is an attempt to show that 
there is nothing in the condition of the 
world which cannot be explained without 


a belief in the interposition of divine beings. 
This creed is set forth bv Lucretius to 
liberate men from fear of tne gods and of 
death, and to give them peace of mind. 
The abstruseness of the subject is relieved 
by magnificent bursts of poetry, as fine as 
anything in the Latin language. 

LUCRINUS LACUS, was properly the 
inner part of the Sinus Cumanus or Puteo- 
lanus, a bay on the coast of Campania, 
between the promontory Misenum ana 
Puteoli, running a considerable way inland. 
But at a very early period the Lucrine 
lake was separated from the remainder of 
the bay by a dike eight stadia in length, 
which was probably formed originally by 
some volcanic change, and was artificially 
completed. Behind the Lucrine lake waB 
another lake called Lacus Avernus. In 
the time of Augustus, Agrippa made a 
communication between the lake Avernus 
and the Lucrine lake, and also between 
the Lucrine lake and the Sinus Cumanus, 
thus forming out of the three the cele¬ 
brated J ulian Harbour. The Lucrine lake 
was filled up by a volcanio eruption in 
1638, when a conical mountain rose in its 
place, called Monte Nuovo. The Avernus 
thus became again a separate lake, and 
there is no trace of the dike in the gulf of 
Pozzuoli. 

LtJCULLUS, L. LlClNlUS. 1. The 
grandfather of the conqueror of Mithri- 
dates, was consul B.c. 161, together with 
A. Postumius Albinus, and carried on war 
in Spain against the Vaccaei.-^. L., son 
of the preceding, was praetor, 103, and 
carried on war unsuccessfully against the 
slaves in Sicily. On his return to Rome 
he was exiled.—3. L., son of the preceding, 
was born about 110. He accompanied 
Sulla as his quaestor into Greece and Asia, 
88. When Sulla returned to Italy after 
the conclusion of peace with Mithridates 
in 84, Lucullus was left behind in Asia, 
where he remained till 80. In 74 he was 
consul with M. Aurelius Cotta. In this year 
the war with Mithridates was renewed, 
and Lucullus received the conduct of it. 
He carried on this war for eight years with 
great success [Mithridates] . As Lucullus 
had not ended the war, the command for. 
the year 67 was transferred to Glabrio, one 
of the consuls. And in the following year 
Lucullus was definitely superseded dv his 
old rival Pompey. On his return to Rome 
Lucullus, having amassed great wealth in 
Asia, took no further part in public affairs, 
but gratified hit taste for luxuty and 
magnificence. He had splendid villas at 
Tusculum and near Neapolis. He was the 
first to introduce oherries into Italy, which 
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he had brought with him from Cerasus in 
Pontus. He is said to have spent nearly 
£2000 on a single dinner at Home: it 
was more to his credit that he was a 
patron of literature, and collected a valu¬ 
able library, which was opened to the use 
of the literary public; and here he himself 
used to associate with the Greek philoso¬ 
phers and literati.— 4. M., brother of No. 8, 
was adopted by M. Terentius Varro, and 
consequently bore the names of M. Teren¬ 
tius Varro Lucullus. He fought under 
Sulla in Italy, 82; was curule aedile with 
his brother, 79; praetor, 77; and consul, 
73. After his consulship he obtained the 
province of Macedonia. He carried on war 
against the Dardanians and Bessi, and 
penetrated as far as the Danube. On his 
return to Romo he obtained a triumph, 71. 
He was a strong supporter of the aristo- 
cratical party. He pronounced the funeral 
oration of his brother, but died before 49. 

TjUCOMO. [Tarquinius.] 

LUGDUNUM (-i). 1. {Lyons), the chief 
town of Gallia Lugdunensis, situated at 
the foot of a hill at the confluence of the 
Arar [Saone) and the Rhodanus [Rhone), 
became under Augustus the capital of the 
province, and the residence of the Roman 
governor. At the tongue of land between 
the Rhone and the Arar stood an altar 
dedicated by Drusus to Rome and the 
genius of Augustus, a.d. 12. For this altar 
the cantons annually chose the ‘priest of 
the three Gauls *; hero the Celtic diet met; 
and here Caligula instituted contests in 
rhetoric.— 2. L. BATAVORUM [Leyden), 
the chief town of the Batavi. [Batavi.] 

LUNA. [Selene.] 

LUNA (-ao; Lunensis; Luni), an Etrus¬ 
can town, situated on the left bank of the 
Macra, about four miles from the coast. 
It had a harbour at the mouth of the river, 
called LUNAE PORTUS. 

LftPERCUS (-i), was merely another 
name for the Italian rural deity Faunus, 
who was also called Inuus (i.e, the god who 
gives fruitfulness to the flocks). The title 
Lupercus has been explained by many 
writers as meaning ‘ the protector of the 
flocks from wolves ’ [Uipus-arcco) ; but on 
the whole it is likely that a more recent 
interpretation is right which makes the 
word only an equivalent of lupus (cf. nov- 
erca) ; and that the name of ‘ wolves * was 
given to Faunus and to his priests owing 
to some primitive worship of the wolf as 
a wolf-god. These rites were celebrated 
in the cave of the LUPERCAL under the 
Palatine^ and with them were connected 
the stories of the nurse of Romulus and 
Remus, who is called sometimes Acca 


Larentia, sometimes LUPA or LUPER- 
CA, and sometimes appears as an actual 
she-wolf. It is likely that these stories of 
the wolf-nurse are more recent than the 
rites and the priesthood, and grew out of 
them. For an account of the deity, see 
Faunus. 

LUPPlA or LUPlA (-ae; Lippe ), a 
river in the NW. of Germany, which falls 
into the Rhine at Wesel in Westphalia, 
and on which the Romans built a fortress 
of the same name. 

LOPUS, RUTILlUS. 1. P., tribune 
of the plebs, 56, and a warm partisan of 
the aristocracy. He was praetor in 49, 
and was stationed at Terracina with three 
cohorts.—2. Probably in the reign of Tibe¬ 
rius, the author of a rhetorical treatise in 
two books, entitled Be Figuris Senten- 
tianim et Elocutionis. Its chief value 
consists in translations which it contains 
of passages from the works of Greek orators 
now lost. 

LUSITANIA. [IIispania.] 

LUTATlUS CATULUS. [Catulus.] 

LUTETTA (-ae), or, more commonly, 
LUTETlA PARISIORUM (Pans), the 
capital of the Parisii in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
was situated on an island in the Sequana 
[Seine), and was connected with the banks 
of the river by two wooden bridges. Under 
the emperors it became a place of import¬ 
ance, and the chief naval station on the 
Sequana. 

LYCABETTUS. [Athenae.] 

LYCAEUS (-i; Avicato?), a mountain in 
Arcadia, NW. of Megalopolis. It was one 
of the chief seats of the worship of Zeus, 
and of Pan, each of whom had sanctuaries 
there, and was surnamed Lycaeus. 

LYCAMBES. [Archilochus.] 

LYCAON (-onis; Av* aw), king of Arcadia 
son of Pelasgus. Some describe him as the 
first civiliser of Arcadia, who built the town 
of Lycosura, and introduced the worship 
of Zeus Lycaeus. But he is more usually 
represented as an impious king, with fifty 
sons as impious as himself. Zeus visited 
the earth in order to punish them. The 
god was recognised and worshipped by 
the Arcadian people. Lycaon resolved to 
murder him; and in order to try if he were 
really a god, served before him a dish of 
human flesh. Zeus pushed away the table, 
and the place where this happened wu 
afterwards called Trapezus. Lycaon and 
all his sons, with the exception of the 
youngest (or eldest), Nyctimus, were killed 
by Zeus, with a flash of lightning, or accord¬ 
ing to others, were changed into wolves. 
[Calwsto.] 
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LYcXOnIA (-ae; Av^aom), a district of 
Asia Minor, bounded on the N. by Galatia, 
on the E. by Cappadocia, on the S. by Cilicia 
Aspera, on the SW. by Isauria (which was 
sometimes reckoned as a part of it) and 
by Phrygia Paroreios, and on the NW. 
by Great Phrygia. It forma a table-land 
between the Taurus and the mountains 
of Phrygia, deficient in good water, but 
abounding in flocks of sheep. Iconium 
was its chief city. 

LYCEUM. [Athenae.] 

LYCEUS. [AroLLO.] 

LYCHNlDUS, more rarely LYCHNl- 
DlUM or LYCHNIS, a town of Illyricum, 
in the interior of the country, on a height 
on the N. bank of the lake LYCHNITIS, 
from which the river Drilon rises. 

LYClA (-ae; Avxta), a mountainous 
country on the S. coast of Asia Minor, 
adjacent to parts of Caria andPampliylia on 
the W. and E., and on the N. to the district 
of Cibyratis in Phrygia. Homer, who gives 
Lycia a prominent place in the Iliad, repre¬ 
sents its chieftains, Glaucus and Sarpedon, 
as descended from the royal family of Argos; 
and he speaks of the Solymi as a warlike 
race, inhabiting the mountains, against 
whom the Greek hero Bellerophontes is 
sent to fight, by his relative the king of 
Lycia. Besides the legend of Bellerophon 
and the Chimaera, Lycia is the scene of 
another popular Greek story, that of the 
Harpies and the daughters of Pandarus; 
and memorials of both are preserved on the 
Lycian monuments now in the British 
Museum. On the whole, it is clear that 
Lycia was colonised by an immigrant 
Hellenic race (probably from Crete), which 
drove the native Solymi into the mountains 
further inland, and that its historical 
inhabitants were Greeks, though with a 
mixture of native blood. The Lycians 
always kept the reputation they have in 
Homer, as brave warriors. They and the 
Cilicians were the only people W. of the 
Halys whom Croesus did not conquer, and 
they were the last who resisted the Per¬ 
sians. Under the Persian empire they 
must have been a powerful maritime people, 
as they furnished fifty ships to the fleet of 
Xerxes. After the Macedonian conquest, 
Lycia formed part of the Syrian kingdom, 
from which it was taken by the Romans 
after their victory over Antiochus III. the 
Great, and given to the Rhodians. It was 
soon restored to independence, and formed 
a federation of cities, each having its own 
republican form of government, and the 
whole presided over by a chief magistrate, 
called A vKidpxnt. There was a federal 


council, composed of deputies from the 
twenty-three cities of the federation, the 
chief cities being X&nthus, Patara, Pinara, 
Olympus, Myra, and Tlos. Internal dis¬ 
sensions at length broke up this constitu¬ 
tion, and the country was united by the 
emperor Claudius to the province of 
Pamphylia. 

LYcIUS. [Apollo.] 

LYcOMEDES (-is; A1. A 
king of the Dolopians, in the island of 
Scyros, near Euboea. It was to his court 
that Achilles was sent disguised as a 
maiden by his mother Thetis, who was 
anxious to prevent his going to the Trojan 
war. Lycomedes treacherously killed 
Theseus by pushing him down a rock 
[Achilles; Theseus.] —2. An Arcadian 
general, a native of Man tinea and one of 
the chief founders of Megalopolis, b.c. 870. 
He was murdered in 866 by some Arcadian 
exiles. 

LYCON (-onis; Avictav). 1 . An orator 
and demagogue at Athens, was one of the 
accusers of Socrates. He was afterwards 
banished.—2. Of Troas, a Peripatetic 
philosopher, and the pupil of Straton, 
whom ne eucoeeded as the head of the 
Peripatetic school, b.c. 272. 

LYcOPHRON (Av<(6<t>pa)v). [Periander.] 
—1. A son, apparently, of Jason, and one of 
the brothers of Thebe, wife of Alexander, 
the tyrant of Pherae ? in whose murder he 
took part together with his sister and his 
two brothers, Tisiphonus and Peitholaus, 
369. Lycophron succeeded to the supreme 
power on the death of Tisiphonus, but in 
862 he was obliged to surrender Pherae to 
Philip.—2. A native of Chalcis in Euboea, 
lived at Alexandria, under Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus (b.c. 285-247). He wrote a 
number of poems; but the only one which 
has come down to us is the Alexandra, in 
which Cassandra is made to prophesy the 
fall of Troy, and the adventures of the 
Grecian and Trojan heroes. 

LYC$P0LIS, a city of Upper Egypt, 
on the W. bank of the Nile, between Her- 
mopolis and Ptolemais. 

LYCOREA (-ae; Av*«p«a), a town at the, 
foot of Mt. Lycorea (Liakura), which was 
the southern of the two peaks of Mt. 
Parnassus. 

LYCORIS. [Cytheris.] 

LYCTUS (Avktos), sometimes called 
LYTTUS (Avrro?), a town in the E. of 
Crete, SE. of Cnossus, situated ou a height 
of Mt. Argaeus, eighty stadia from the 
coast. 
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LYCURGUS (-i; AvKovpyo?). 1 . Son of 
Dryas, and king of tlie Edones in Thrace. 
He is famous for his persecution of 
Dionysus. Homer relates that, in order 
to escape from Lycurgus, Dionysus leaped 
into the sea, where he was kindly received 
by Thetis; and that Zeus thereupon 
blinded the impious king, who died soon 
afterwards, hated by the immortal gods. 
This story has received many additions 
from later poets. Some relate that Dionysus, 
on his expeditions, came to the kingdom of 
Lycurgus, but was expelled by the impious 
king. Thereupon the god drove Lycurgus 
mad, in which condition he killed his son 
Dryas, and also hewed off one of his legs, 
supposing that he was cutting down vines. 
He was afterwards imprisoned in a cave 
on Mt. Pangaeus.—2. King of Arcadia. 
Lycurgus killed Areitlious, who used to 
fight with a club. Lycurgus bequeathed 
this club to his slave Ereuthalion.—3. The 
Spartan legislator. Of his history we have 
no certain information. The tradition 
generally received about him was as 
follows. Lycurgus was the son of Euno- 
mus, king of Sparta. Ilis elder brother, 
Polydectes, succeeded as king of Sparta, 
and afterwards died, leaving his queen with 
child. The ambitious woman proposed to 
Lycurgus to share the throne with her; 
but when she had given birth to a son 
(Charilaus), Lycurgus proclaimed him 
king, left Sparta, and set out on his 
travels. He is said to have visited 
Crete, and there to have studied the 
wise laws of Minos. Next he went to 
Ionia and Egypt, Libya, Iberia, and even 
India. The return of Lycurgus to Sparta 
was hailed by all parties. Sparta was in a 
state of anarchy, and he was considered the 
man who alone could cure the evil. He 
undertook the task ; and, in spite of strong 
opposition, the whole constitution, military 
and civil, was remodelled. After Lycurgus 
had obtained for his institutions the 
approval of the oracle of Delphi, he 
exacted a promise from the people not to 
make any alterations in his laws before his 
return. And now he left Sparta to finish 
his life in voluntary exile, in order that his 
countrymen might be bound by their oath 
to preserve his constitution inviolate for 
ever. Where and how he died nobody 
could tell. He was honoured as a deity at 
Sparta. The date of Lycurgus is variously 
given, but it was probably a few years 
before 800 b.c. Lycurgus was regarded 
through all subsequent ages as the legis¬ 
lator of Sparta, and therefore almost all 
the Spartan institutions were ascribed to 
him as their author, though they were 
doubtless of gradual growth.— -4. An Attic 


orator, son of Lycophron, bom at Athens, 
about B.c. 896. He was a disciple of Plato 
and Isocrates. In public life he was a 
warm supporter of the policy of Demos¬ 
thenes. He was Tamias or manager of the 
public revenue from 338 to 326, and dis¬ 
charged the duties of this office with such 
ability and integrity, that he raised the 
public revenue to the sum of 1200 talents. 
He died in 323. Only one of his speeches 
has come down to us entire, that against 
Leocratos, which was delivered in 332. 
Leocrates, who had fled from Athens after 
the battle of Cbaeronea, was indicted for 
treason. 

LYCUS (-i; Avkos). 1. Succeeded his 
brother in the government of Thebes, and 
in the guardianship of Labdacu3. On the 
death of Labdacus, Lycus undertook the 
guardianship of Laius,the son of Labdacus. 
He marched against Epopeus, whom he 
put to death, and he carried away Antiope 
to Thebes. She was treated with the 
greatest cruelty by Dirce, the wife of 
Lycus; in revenge for which her sons by 
Zeus—Amphion and Zethus—afterwards 
put to death both Lycus and Dirce.—2. 
Son of the above, or according to others, Bon 
of Poseidon, was also king of Thebes. In 
the absence of Heracles, Lycus attempted 
to kill his wife Mcgara and her children, 
but was afterwards put to death by 
Heracles.—3. Son of Pandion, and brother 
of Aegeus. He was expelled by Aegeus, 
and took refuge in tlie country of the 
Termilae, which was called Lyoia after 
him. He was honoured at Athens as a 
hero, and Pausanias asserts that the 
Lyceum derived its name from him. (It is 
more probably connected with Apollo 
Lyccus.) 

LYCUS (-i; Aukos), the namo of several 
rivers. 1. ( Kilij ), a little river of Bithynia, 
falling into the sea S. of Heradea Pontica. 
—2. ( Germeneh-Chai ), a river of Pontus, 
rising in the mountains on the N. of 
Armenia Minor, and flowing W. into the 
Iris.—3. ( Choruk-Su) } a river of Phrygia, 
flowing from E. to W. past Colossae and 
Laodicea into the Maeander. 

LYdIA (-ae; Av5i<x; adj. Lydus), a district 
of Asia Minor, in the middle of the W. side 
of the peninsula, between Mysia on the 
N. and Caria on the S., and between 
Phrygia on the E. and the Aegaean Sea on 
the W. The E. part of Lydia, and the 
adjacent portion of Phrygia, about tlio 
upper course of the Hermus and its tribu¬ 
taries, is an elevated plain, showing traces 
of volcanic action, and hence called Cata- 
cecaumene {KaraKeKav^vii), In early times 
the country had another name, Maeonty. 
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by which alona it is known to Homer. It 
is a probable suggestion that the original 
Lydia of the lower Hermus was conquered 
by the Maeonians, a people of Phrygian 
origin, before the Homeric period, and that 
when Gyges established a national Lydian 
kingdom he restored the old name to the 
whole country. The Lydian monarchy, 
which was founded at Sardis, before the 
time of authentic history, grew up into an 
empire, under which the many different 
tribes of Asia Minor W. of the river Halys 
were for the first time united. In historic 
times the dynasty of the Mermnadae was 
reigning: their names and computed dates 
were (1) Gyges, b.c. 71G-678; (2) Audys, 
678-629 ; (3) Sadyattes, G29-617 ; (4) Al- 
yattes, 617-660; (6) Croesus, 660 (or 
earlier)-646; under whose names an account 
is given of the rise of the Lydian empire 
in Asia Minor, and of its overthrow by the 
Persians under Cyrus. Under these kings 
the Lydians appear to have been a highly 
civilised, industrious, and wealthy people, 
practising agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, and acquainted with various 
arts; but after the Persian conquest, when 
they were forbidden by Cyrus to carry arms, 
they sank into a state of effeminate luxury. 
Under the Homans Lydia formed part of 
the province of Asia.—On the tradition 
that Etruria was colonised by the Lydians, 
see Etruria. Henco the Roman poets 
use Lydian as equivalent to Etruscan. 

LYDIADES (-is; AvSiafiijs), a citizen of 
Megalopolis, who, though of an obscure 
family, raised himself to the sovereignty of 
his native city, about b.c. 244. In 234 he 
voluntarily abdicated the sovereignty, and 
permitted Megalopolis to join the Achaean 
League as a free state. He was one 
of the noblest characters in the 
later Greek history. He was elected 
several times general of the Achaean 
League, and became a formidable rival to 
Aratus. He fell in battle against Cleo- 
menes, 226. 

LYDlAS or LUDIAS (-ae; Au5ta*. 
Xov&ias ; Karasmak or Mavronero), a river 
in Macedonia, rises in Eordaea, passes 
Edessa, and after flowing through the lake 
on which Pella is situated, falls into the 
Axius, a short distance from the Thermaic 
gulf. 

LYGDAMIS(-is; AyySajus). 1. Of Naxos, 
a leader of the popular party of the island 
in the struggle with the oligarchy. He 

f ained chief power in the state. He assisted 
'eisistratus in liis third ret. rn to Athens; 
and was in turn restored by Peisistratus, 
wJwp he had been driven from the island. 


LYGll or LIGll (-orum), a nation in 
Germany, between the Viadus {Oder) and 
the Vistula. 

LYNCESTIS (-Idis; Avy/ojcm's), a district 
in the SW. of Macedonia, upon the frontiers 
of Illyria. Its inhabitants, the LYN- 
CESTAE, were Illyrians, and the capital 
of the country was first LYNCUS and 
then Heraclea. 

LYNCEUS (-ei or -eos; Avy*<?vs). 1. One 
of the 60 sons of Aegyptus, whoso life was 
saved by his wife Hypermnestra, when all 
his other brothers were murdered. 
[Aegyptus.] He became king of Argos, 
and was succeeded as king of Argos by his 
son Abas. —2. Son of Aphareus and 
Arene, and brother of Idas, was one of the 
Argonauts, and famous for his keen sight. 
He was slain by Pollux. 

LYNCUS, king of Scythia, or, accord¬ 
ing to others, of Sicily, endeavoured to 
murder Triptolemus, and was changed by 
Ceres into a lynx. 

LYRNESSUS (*i; Aupirjo-o-o?), a town in 
the interior of Mysia. 

LYSANDER (-dri; Aucmfrfipos). 1. One 
of the most distinguished of the Spartan 
generals and diplomatists. In b.c, 407 he 
was appointed navarchus , and succeeded 
Cratesippidas in the command of the fleet 
off the coasts of Asia Minor. He obtained 
great influence with Cyrus, who supplied 
him with money to pay his sailors. Next 
year, 406, he was succeeded by Callicra- 
tidas ; but in 405 ho had the chief control, 
nominally as vice-admiral, since the office 
of navarchus could not bo held twice by 
the same man. In this year he brought 
the Peloponnesian war to a conclusion, by 
the defeat and capture of the Athenian 
fleet off Acgospotami. Ho afterwards 
sailed to Athens, and in the spring of 404 
the city capitulated. Lysauder was now 
by far the most powerful man in Greece, 
and he showed so much pride and ambition 
in Asia Minor, that the ephors recalled 
him. On the death of Agis 11. in 397, he 
secured the succession for Agesilaus, the 
brother of Agis, hoping thereby to secure 
his influence in state affairs; but though 
he accompanied the new king in his expe¬ 
dition into Asia in 396, Agesilaus thwarted 
all his designs, and refused all the favours 
which he asked. He was planning a 
change in the Spartan constitution, mak¬ 
ing the throne elective ; but he fell m the 
battle of Haliartus, 895.—2. A Spartan 
ephor banished by the Lacedaemonians. 

LYslAS (-ae; Awtas), an Attic orator, 
was born at Athens about b.c. 469. He 
was the sop of Cephalus, a native of 
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Syracuse, who lived at Athens. At the age 
‘ of 15, Lysias and his brothers joined the 
Athenians who went as colonists to Thurii 
in Italy, 444, or followed them later. He 
returned to Athens, 412, and in 404 was 
imprisoned by the Thirty, but he escaped, 
and joined Thrasybulus, who, after the 
overthrow of the Thirty, procured him the 
Athenian franchise. Henceforth he lived 
at Athens, occupying himself writing 
judicial speeches for others, several of 
which are extant. He died in 378. 

LYSTMXCHTA or -EA (Avcrifiaxia, 
Avo-t/jLaxeia) (Eksemil ), a town on the 
isthmus connecting the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus with the mainland, founded b.c. 309 
by Lysimachus. 

LYSIMACHUS (-i; AvcrtVaxos), one of 
Alexander’s generals. Was early distin¬ 
guished for his undaunted courage, as well 
aB for his great bodily strength. We are 
told by Q. Curtins that Lysimachus, when 
hunting in Syria, had killed a lion of 
immense size single-handed. In the 
division of the provinces, ufter the death 
of Alexander (b.c. 823), Thrace and the 
neighbouring countries as far as the 
Danube wero assigned to Lysimachus. 
In 806 he took tlio title of king, when it 
was assumed by Antigonus, Ptolemy, 
Seleucus, and Cassander. In 302 he 
crossed over into Asia Minor to opx>ose 
Antigonus, against whom Seleucus also 
advanced from the East. In 301 Lysi¬ 
machus and Seleucus gained a decisive 
victory at lpsus over Antigonus and his 
son Demetrius. Lysimachus obtained 
for his share of the conquest all that part 
of Asia Minor extending from the Helles¬ 
pont and the Aegaean to the heart of 
Phrygia. In 291 Lysimachus invaded the 
country of the Cletae, but was compelled 
to surrender with his whole army. Dromi- 
chaetes, king of the Getae, treated him 
with the utmost generosity, and restored 
him to liberty. In 287 Lysimachus and 
Pyrrhus drove Demetrius out of Macedonia, 
and Pyrrhus for a time obtained possession 
of the Macedonian throne, but he was ex- 
pelled by Lysimachus in 286. Lysimachus 
was now in possession of all the dominions 
in Europe that had formed part of the 
Macedonian monarchy, as well as of the 
greater part of Asia Minor. A few years 
later he put to death his son Agathocles, 
at the instigation of his second wife, 
Arsinoe. This led to his downfall. The 
widow of Agathocles persuaded Seleucus 
to take up her cause. The two monarchs 
met in the plain of Corus (Corupedion), 
and Lysimachus fell in the battle that 
ensued, b.c. 281. 


Ll?SIP£US (-i; Aikrifnrov), of Sicyon, 
one of the greatest Greek sculptors, was a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great. He 
followed the school of Polyclcitus, but 
changed the canons of it in many points, 
especially in making the head smaller and 
the body more slender. He aimed at 
idealising human beauty rather than that 
of the gods. Alexander is said to have 
ordained that no one should paint him but 
Apelles, and no one make his statue but 
Lysippus. 

LYSIS (Avo-ij), an eminent Pythagorean 
philosopher, who, driven out of Italy in 
the persecution of his sect, dwelt at 
Thebes, and became the teacher of Epa- 
minondas. 

LYSTRA (-ae, or -Crum; Avo-tpa), a city 
of Lyeaonia, on the confines of Isauria. 

M. 

MXCAE ( arum; Md*<u). An inland 
people of Libya, in the liegio Syrtica— 
that is, the part of N. Africa between the 
Syrtes. 

MAgAR or MACARKUS (Md/c«p or 
Mavapeus). 1. Son of Helios and Rhodos, 
fled from Rhodes to Lesbos after the 
murder of Tenages.—2. Son of Aeolus. 
[Can ace.] —3. Of Lesbos, father of Issa, 
hence called Macareis. 

MAcAhIA (-ae; Uatcapla) } daughter of 
Heracles and Dei'anlra. 

MACEDONIA (-ae; SlajceWta), a country 
in Europe, said to have been originally 
named Emathia. The boundaries of the 
ancient Macedonian monarchy, before the 
time of Philip, the father of Alexander, 
were: on the S. Olympus and the Cambu- 
nian mountains, which separated it from 
Thessaly and Epirus; on the E. the river 
Strymon, which separated it from Thrace ; 
and on the N. and W. Illyria and Paeonia. 
Macedonia was greatly enlarged by the 
conquests of Philip. He added to his 
kingdom Paeonia on the N., so that the 
mountains Scordus and Orbelus now sepa¬ 
rated it from Moesia; a part of Thrace on 
the E. as far as the river Nestus, which 
Thracian district was usually called 
Macedonia adjecta; the peninsula Chalei- 
dice on the S.; and on the W. a part of 
Illyria, as far as the lake Lyclinitis. On 
the conquest of the country by the Romans, 
B.c. 168, Macedonia was divided into four 
districts, paying a land tax to Rome: they 
were quite independent of one another and 
had each a republican form of government 
and a general council. After the conquest 
of the Achaeans, in 146, Macedonia was 
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formed into a Roman province, and Thes¬ 
saly and Illyria were incorporated with it. 
The great bulk of the inhabitants of 
Macedonia consisted of Thracian and 
Illyrian tribes. At an early period some 
Greek tribes settled in the 8. part of the 
country. The tradition about them was 
that they came from Argos, and were 
led by Gauanes, Aeropus, and Per- 
diccas, three descendants of Temenus, the 
Heraclid. Perdiccas, the youngest of the 
brothers, was looked upon as the founder 
of the Macedonian monarchy. A later 
tradition, however, regarded Caranus, who 
was also a Heraclid from Argos, as the 
founder of the monarchy. These Greek 
settlers intermarried with the original in¬ 
habitants of the country. The dialect 
which they spoke was akin to Doric, but it 
contained many barbarous words and forms; 
and the Macedonians were accordingly 
never regarded by the other Greeks as 
genuine Hellenes. Moreover, it was only 
in the 8. of Macedonia that the Greek 
language was spoken ; in the N. and NW. 
of the country the Illyrian tribes continued 
to speak their own language and to pre¬ 
serve their ancient habits and customs. 
Very little is known of the history of 
Macedonia till the reign of Amyntas I., 
who was a contemporary of Darius Hys- 
tuspis ; but from that time their history is 
more or less intimately connected with 
that of Greece, till at length Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, became the 
virtual master of the whole of Greece. 

MACER, AEMILlUS. 1. A Roman 
poet, a native of Verona, died in Asia, b.c. 

1C. He wrote a poem or poems upon birds, 
snakes, and medicinal plants, in imitation 
of the Theriaca of Nicander. The work now 
extant entitled Aemilius Macer de Her- 
barum Virtutibus belongs to the middle 
ages.—2. We must carefully distinguish 
from Aemilius Macer of Verona a poet 
Macer who wrote on the Trojan war, and 
who must have been alive in a.d. 12, since 
he is addressed by Ovid in that year (ex 
Pont. ii. 10, 2). 

MACER, CLODlUS, was governor of 
Africa at Nero’s death, a.d. 68, when he 
laid claim to the throne. He was murdered 
at the instigation of Galba. 

MACER, LICINlUS. [Licinius.] 

MAcETAE (-arum), another name of 
the Macedones, or Macedonians. 

MACHANlDAS (-ae), tyrant of Lacedae¬ 
mon, succeeded Lycurgus about b.c. 210. 

He was defeated and slain in battle by 
Philopoemen, the general of the Achaean 
League in 207. 


MAEANDER 

MACHAON (-unis; Maxaw*'), son of 
Asclepius, the surgeon of the Greeks in 
the Trojan war, having led troops thither 
with his brother Podalirius. He was killed 
by Eurypylus, the son of Telephus. 

MACHINES (MaxAves), a people of 
Libya, near the Lotophagi, on the W. side 
of the lake Triton. 

MACRA (-ae; Magra ), a small river 
rising in the Apennines and flowing into 
the Ligurian sea near Luna. 

MACRlNUS, M.OPILTUSSKVERUS, 
Roman emperor, April, a.d. 217-June, 218. 
Successor of Caracaila, whom he had caused 
to be assassinated. He was defeated by 
Elagabalns, and put to death, after a reign 
of 14 months. 

MACRO (-onis), NAEVlUS SER- 
TORlUS, a favourite of the emperor 
Tiberius, was employed to arrest the 
powerful Sejanus in a.d. 31, after whose 
death he was praofect of the praetorians 
during the remainder of Tiberius’s reign 
and the earlier part of Caligula’s. 

macrObTi forum; Ma*pd/3iot, i.e. Long- 
lived), an Aetliiopian people in Africa, 
probably beyond the S. frontier of Egypt. 

MACRObTUS (-i), the grammarian, who 
lived about a.d. 400. His most important 
works are :—(1) Saturnaliorum Convivi- 
orum Libri VII., consisting of a series of 
dissertations on history, mythology, criti¬ 
cism, and various points of antiquarian 
research, supposed to have been delivered 
during the holidays of the Saturnalia at 
the house of Vettius Praetextatus.—(2) A 
commentary on the Dream of Scipio, from 
the sixth book of Cicero’s De Ilejuiblica. 

MACRONE8 (-um; MaK/jo^es), a people 
on the NE. shore of the Pontus Euxinus. 

MACTORlUM (-i; Ma/cnipioi'), a town 
in the S. of Sicily, near Gela. 

MAD"?TUS (-i; MaSvro?; MaSvnoc; 
Maito ), a seaport town on the Thracian 
Chersonesus. 

MAEANDER (-dri; Mtuavfipos; 
Mendereli), has its source in the S. of 
Phrygia, close to the source of the Marsyas, 
which immediately joins it. [Celaenae.] 
It flows in a general W. direction, and at 
last falls into the Icarian sea betwee 4 
Myus and Priene. Its whole length is 
above 170 geographical miles: its lower 
course, for the last 110 miles, is through 
a plain, through which it flows in those 
numerous windings that have made its 
name a descriptive verb (to meander). As 
a god Maeander is described as the father 
of the nymph Cy&ne, who was the mother 
of Caunus, called by Ovid Maeandriu» 
juyenis. 
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MAECENAS (-atis), C. CILNIUS, was 
bom some time between b.c. 73 and 63. His 
family, though belonging to the equestrian 
order, was of high antiquity and honour, 
and traced its descent from the Lucumones 
of Etruria. His paternal ancestors, the 
Cilnii , were a wealthy and powerful 
family at Arretium about b.c. 301. His 
maternal ancestors, the Maecenates, were 
also of Etruscan origin. To these ancestors 
as commanding Etruscan troops Horace 
refers, the avus matemus atque pat emus 
* olim qui magnis legionibus imperitarent.’ 
Maecenas was for many years a trusted 
minister of Augustus. During the war with 
Antony, which was brought to a close by the 
battle of Actium, he remained at Rome, 
being entrusted with the administration 
of the civil affairs of Italy. It is probable, 
therefore, that he was not present at the 
battle of Actium ; but it seems from Hor. 
Epod.i. that he had intended to go to the war. 
Between b.c. 21 and 16 he lost the favour 
of the emperor, and after the latter year 
he retired entirely from public life. It is 
said that Maecenas had revealed to his 
wife that the conspiracy of her brother 
Murena had been discovered, and thus the 
conspirators were warned. Maecenas died 
b.c. 8. His name lives as that of a patron 
of literature. At his house on the Esquiline 
he entertained the greatest geniuses and 
most learned men of Rome. Virgil was 
indebted to him for the recovery of his 
farm, which had been appropriated by the 
soldiery in the division of lands in b.c. 41; 
and it was at the request of Maecenas that 
he undertook the Georgies , the most fin¬ 
ished of all his poems. To Horace he was 
a still greater benefactor. He presented 
him with the means of comfortable sub¬ 
sistence, a farm in the Sabine country. 
[Horatius.] —Of Maecenas's own literary 
productions only a few fragments exist. 

MAEClUS TARPA. [Tarpa.] 

MAEDlCA (-ae; M<uSuc>j), the country of 
the Maedi, a people in the W. of Thrace, 
on the W. bank of the Strymon. 

MAELlUS, SP., a Roman knight, em¬ 
ployed his fortune in buying up com in 
Etruria in the great famine at Rome in 
b.c. 440. This com he sold to the poor 
at a small price, or distributed it 
gratuitously. Such liberality gained 
him the favour of the plebeians, but at 
the same time exposed him to the hatred 
of the ruling class, particularly of the 
praefectus annonae } G. Minucius. Accord¬ 
ingly the following year he was accused of 
having formed a conspiracy for the purpose 
of seizing the kingly power. Thereupon 


C. Servilius Ahala the master of the horse. 
Maelius was summoned to appear before 
the tribunal of the dictator; but as he 
refused to go, Ahala, with an armed band 
of patrician youths, rushed into the crowd, 
and slow him. His property was confis¬ 
cated, and his house was pulled down; 
its vacant site was called the Aequi - 
maelium. Later ages fully believed the 
story of Maelius’s conspiracy, and Cicero 
praises the glorious deed of Ahala. But 
his guilt is very doubtful. Ahala was 
brought to trial, and only escaped condem¬ 
nation by a voluntary exile. 

MAENADES (-um; MatWito), a name of 
the Bacchantes, from /utcuVo/xai, ‘ to be mad,’ 
because they were frenzied in the worship 
of Dionysus. 

MAENALUS (-i; TO Mau'aAovor Wlauva\iov 
opos ; Roi/non ), a mountain in Arcadia, cele¬ 
brated as the favourite haunt of the god 
Pan. The Roman poets use the adjectives 
Maenalius and Maenalis as equivalent to 
Arcadian. 

MABNlUS (-i). 1. C., consul B.c. 838, 
with L. Furius Camillus. The two consuls 
completed the subjugation of Latium, 
they were both rewarded with a triumph; 
and equestrian statues were erected to 
their honour in the orum. The statue 
of Maenius was placed upon a column, 
Oolumna Maenia t near the end of the 
forum, on the Capitoline. Maenius was 
dictator in 320, and censor in 318. In his 
censorship he allowed balconies to be 
added to the various buildings surrounding 
the forum, in order that the spectators 
might obtain more room for beholding the 
games which were exhibited in the forum; 
and these balconies were called after him 
Maeniana. —2. A contemporary of Lucilius, 
was a great spendthrift, who, squandered 
all his property, and afterwards supported 
himself by playing the buffoon. 

MAEONlA. [Lydia.] 

MAEGnIDES. [Homerus.] 

MAEOTIS PALUS (o Maiins At Sea 
of Azov)) an inland sea on the borders of 
Europe and Asia, N. of the Pontus Euxi- 
nus {Black Sea), with which it communi¬ 
cates by the Bosporus Cimmerius. The 
Scythian tribes on its banks were called by 
the collective name of MaeStae orMaedtici. 
Aeschylus applies the name of Maeotic 
Strait to the Cimmerian Bosporus (avAwy 
Matunttfc). 

MAERA (Matpa). 1. The dog of Icarius, 
the father or Erigone. [Icarius, No. 1.] 
2. Mother of Locrus by Zeus. She was 
slain by Artemis, whose companion she 
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MAEVlUS. [Bayius.] 

MAGABA (-ae), a mountain in Galatia, 
10 Roman miles E. of Ancyra. 

MAGDOLUM (*i; MayfioAoy; 0. T. 
Migdol), a city of Lower Egypt, near the 
N.E. frontier, about twelve miles S.W. of 
Pelusium : where Pharaoh Necho defeated 
the Syrians. 

MAGETOBRIA or AD MAG E- 
TOBRIGA, a town on the W. frontiers of 
the Sequani. 

MAGI (-orura ; Mayot), the name of the 
order of priests and religious teachers among 
the Medes and Persians, from whom our 
word magic is derived (v /tayucrj, i.e. the 
art or science of the Magi). Under the 
Median empire, before the supremacy 
passed to the Persians, the Magi had great 
influence in the state; and they retained 
power enough to be almost successful in the 
attempt they made to overthrow the Per¬ 
sian dynasty after the death of Cambyses, 
by putting forward one of their own num¬ 
ber as a pretender to tlio throne, alleging 
that lie was Smordis, the son of Cyrus, 
who had been put to deatli by his brother 
Cambyses. It is clear that this was a plot 
to restore the Median supremacy. The 
defeat of thisMagian conspiracy by Darius 
the son of Hystasposand the other Persian 
nobles was followed by a general massacre 
of the Magi, which was celebrated by an 
annual festival (tA Mayo<f>ovia) f during which 
no Magian was permitted to appear in public. 
Still their position as the only ministers of 
religion remained unaltered. [Zoroaster.] 

MAGNA GRAEClA. [Graecia.] 

MAGNA MATER. [Rhea.] 

MAGNENTlUS, Roman Emperor in 
the West, a.d. 850-353, obtained the throne 
by the murder of Constans, but was de¬ 
feated by Constantius and committed 
suicide. 

MAGNES (-etis; Mdyiojs), one of the most 
important of the earlier Athenian comic 
poets of the Old Comedy, who died at ar. 
advanced age, shortly before the represen¬ 
tation of the Knights of Aristophanes— 
that is, in 423. 

MAGNESIA (-ae; Mayvrj<na), 1, The most 
easterly district of Thessaly, was a long 
narrow slip of country, extending from the 
Peneus on the N. to the Pagasaean gulf 
on the S., and bounded on the W. by tlio 
great Thessalian plain.—2. M. AD SIPV- 
LUM ( Manissa), a city in the NW. of 
Lydia, in Asia Minor, at the foot of 
the NW. declivity of Mount Sipylus, 
and on the S. bank of the Hermus, 
is famous in history as the scene of the 
victory gained by the two Scipios over 


Antiochus the Great, which secured to the 
Romans the empire of the East, b.o. 190. 
-3. M. AD MAEANDRUM (Inek-byzar), 
a city in the SW. of Lydia, in Asia Minor, 
on the river Lethaeus, a N. tributary of the 
Maeander. It was destroyed by the Cim¬ 
merians (probably about B.c. 700) and 
rebuilt by colonists from Miletus. It was 
one of the cities given to Themistocles by 
Artaxerxes. It .was celebrated for its 
temple of Artemis Leucophryne. 

MAGO (-onis). The name of several 
Carthaginian commanders, of whom the 
most notable were:—1. The son of Hamil- 
car Barca, and youngest brother of Hanni¬ 
bal. He accompanied Hannibal to Italy, 
and after the battle of Cannae (216) carried 
the news of this great victory to Carthage. 
Afterwards he was sent into Spain to the 
support of his other brother Hasdrubal, 
who was hard pressed by the two Scipios 
(215). When Hasdrubal quitted Spain in 

208, the command devolved upon him and 
upon Hasdrubal, the son of Cisco. After 
their decisive defeat by Sripio at Silpia in 
206, Mago retired to the Balearic islands, 
where the memory of his sojourn is still 
preserved in the namo of the celebrated 
harbour,Porlus Mugonis, or Port Mahon; 
and in the ensuing summer (205) he landed 
in Liguria, where he surprised the town of 
Genoa. Here he maintained himself for 
two years, but in 203 he was defeated with 
great loss in Cisalpine Gaul, by Quintilius 
Varus.—2. Sumamcd the Samnite, was one 
of the chief officers of Hannibal in Italy, 
where he held for a considerable time the 
chief command in Bruttium.—3. Comman¬ 
der of the garrison of New Carthago when 
that city was taken by Scipio Africanus, 

209. Mago was sent a prisoner to Romo. 
— 4. A Carthaginian of uncertain date, who 
wrote a work upon agriculture in the Punio 
language, which was translated into Latin, 

MAGONIS PORTUS. [Mago, No 1.] 

MAGONTlACUM. [Mogontiacum.] 

MAHARBAL (-Slis), son of Himilco, and 
one of the most distinguished officers of 
Hannibal in the second Punic war. 

MAI A (-ae; Mata or Maiay), 1, Daughter 
of Atlas and Ploione, was the eldest of tlio 
Pleiades. In a grotto of Mt. Cyllene ha 
Arcadia she became by Zeus the mother 
of Hermes. [Pleiades.] —2. With this 
deity was sometimes confused an old 
Italian goddess Maia(=Bona Dea, Ops 
or Fauna), worshipped at Rome. [Bona 
Dea.1 

MALACA (ae; Malaga ), a town on the 
coast of Hispania Baetica, and on a river 
of the same name ( Quadalmedina) % 
founded by the Phoenicians, 
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MALEA. 1. (-ae; MaAfoor MaA6u; 0. 
Bt. Angelo or Malea ). A promontory on the 
SE. of Laconia, separating the Argolic and 
Laconic gulfs; the passage round it was 
dreaded by sailors. Here was a temple 
of Apollo, who hence bore the surname 
Maledtes. —2. The S. promontory of Lesbos. 
MAIIX.CUS SINUS. [Malis.] 

MAJLIS (-Id is), a district in the S. of 
Thessaly, on the shores of the Maliacus 
Sinus, and opposite the NW. point of the 
island of Euboea. 

MALLI (-drum ; MaAAoi), an Indian 
people on both sides of the Hydraotes : 
their capital is supposed to have been on 
the site of the fortress of Mooltan. 

MALLUS (-i; MaAA<fe), a city of Cilicia, 
on a hill a little E. of the mouth of the 
river Pyramus. 

MAMERCUS. 1. Son of king Numa, 
according to one tradition, and son of Mars 
and Silvia, according to another. [Mars.] 
—1. The name of a patrician family at 
Rome, in which the most famous were 
Aemilius Mamercus, thrice dictator, 437 
(when he carried on war against Veii and 
Fidenae), 433, and 426; and L., a distin¬ 
guished general in the Samnite wars, twice 
consul, 341 and 329, and once dictator, 
335. In his second consulship he took 
Privemum, and hence received the sur¬ 
name of Privemas. 

MAMERS l [Mars.] 

MAMERTINI. [Mebbana.] 

MAMILlA GENS, plebeian, was origi¬ 
nally a distinguished family in Tusculum. It 
was to a member of this family, OCTAVIU S 
MAMILIUS, that Tarquinius betrothed 
his daughtor; and on his expulsion from 
Rome he took refuge with his son-in-law. 
[Tarquinius.] 

MAMUBlUS VETUBlUS. [Yetu- 

RIUS.] 

MAMURRA (-ae), a Roman eques, born 
at Formiae, was the commander of the 
engineers (praefectus fabrum) in Julius 
Caesar’s armv in Gaul. He amassed great 
riches, whicn ho spent ostentatiously. 
Horace calls Formiae, in ridicule, Mamur- 
rarum urbs. 

MANClNUS, HOSTILlUS. 1. A., was 
praetor urbanus b.c. 180, and consul 
170, when he had the conduct of the war 
against Perseus, king of Macedonia.—2. 
C., consul 137, had the conduct of the war 
against Nomantia. He was defeated by 
the Numantines, and purchased the safety 
of the remainder of his army by making a 
peace with the Numantines. The senate 
refused to recognise it, and went through 
the hypocritical ceremony of delivering 
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him over to the enemy, who refused to 

accept him. 

MANDAnE. [Cyrus.] 

MANDRI FONTES, a town in Phrygia, 
a day’s march NE. of Anabura. It is 
wrongly written Alandri Fontcs in some 
editions. 

MANDUBll (-orum), a people in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, in Burgundy , whose chief 
town was Alesia, 

MANDURlA (-ae), a town in Calabria, 
in the territory of the Sallentines, on the 
road from Tarentum to Ilydruntum. 
Here Archidamus III., king of Sparta, 
was defeated and slain in battle by the 
Messapians and Lucanians, B.c. 338. 

MANES (i.e. the ‘good beings ’), was the 
name given to the spirits of the dead. 
They were worshipped probably from the 
earliest times: hence they were spoken of 
as Dii Manes. They were represented as 
dwelling beneath the earth under the 
guardianship of MANIA (who was also 
called Lara or Larunda), the mother of 
the Lares. [Larunda.J It was an 
ancient custom in all towns of Italy to dig 
a pit, called Mundus , like an inverted sky, 
which was supposed to represent the 
abode of the gods of the underworld, and 
especially of the Manes. Such a pit was 
on the Palatine hill at Rome, and was the 
Mundus of the old Palatine state. The 
stone laid over this, and called lapis vrnna - 
lis, was regarded as the door of the under¬ 
world, through which the Dii Manes passed. 
At the festivals, of the gods of the under¬ 
world—that is, of Dis Pater, Ceres, and 
Proserpina, as well as of the Manes—this 
stone was removed: the ceremony was 
called ‘ Mundus patet,’ and took place 
three times a year—on August 24, Octo¬ 
ber 5, and November 8. As the Manes 
then came forth from the earth these days 
were unlucky for business and for mar¬ 
riage, and, to propitiate the dead, offerings 
were made, called inferiae , especially at 
the parentalia, in Fobruary. 

MANETHO (-onis), an Egyptian, a 
native of Sebennytus, and priest of Helio¬ 
polis, who lived in the reign of the first 
Ptolemy (283-246 b.c.), and wrote in Greek 
a history of Egypt. This work is lost, but 
large extracts, which provide a list of the 
dynasties, have been preserved by the 
ecclesiastical writers Georgius Syncollus 
and Eusebius. 

MANILlUS (-i). 1. M., was consul 

b.c. 149, the first year of the third Punic 
war, and carried on war against Carthage. 
He was celebrated as a jurist.—2. C., tri¬ 
bune of the plebfljB.c. 66, proposed the law 
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granting to Pompey the command of the 
war against Mithridates and Tigranes, and 
the government of the provinces of Asia, 
Cilicia, and Bithynia. This bill was sup¬ 
ported by Cicero in an oration which has 
come down to us.—3. MANILIUS is the 
name generally given to the author of the 
Astronomica, a poem on astronomy, and 
still more on astrology, in five books 
written in the reign of Tiberius. The name 
of the author is only gathered from the 
later MSS., which vary between Manilius, 
Manlius, and Mallius. 

MANLIA GENS, an ancient and cele¬ 
brated patrician gens at Rome. The chief 
families were those of Acidinus, Torqua- 
tus, and Vulso. 

M. MANLIUS (-i), consul b.c. 392, took 
refuge in the Capitol when Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, in 390. One night, 
when the Gauls endeavoured to ascend the 
Capitol, Manlius was roused from his 
sleep by the cackling of the geese in the 
temple of Juno; collecting hastily a body 
of men, he succeeded in driving back the 
enemy, who had just reached the summit 
of the hill. From this he is said to liavo 
received the surname of CAPITOLINUS. 
In 385, he defended the cause of the ple¬ 
beians, who were suffering from the harsh 
treatment of their patrician creditors. 
The patricians accused him of aspiring to 
royal power, and he was thrown into 
prison by the dictator Cornelius Cossus. 
The plebeians put on mourning for their 
champion, and were ready to take up arms 
in his behalf. The patricians in alarm 
liberated Manlius; but this act of con¬ 
cession only made him bolder, and he still 
championed the cause of the plebeians. In 
tho following year the patricians charged 
him with high treason, and brought him 
before the people assembled in the Campus 
Martius; but as the Capitol which had 
onco been saved by him could be seen 
from this place, the court was removed to 
the Poetelinian grove outside the Porta 
Nomentaria. The patricians succeeded in 
rocuring his condemnation, and the tri- 
uncs threw him down tho Tarpeian rock. 
Thenceforth, it was said, none of the Man¬ 
ila gens bore the praenomen of Marcus. 
MANLIUS TORQUATUS. [Torqua- 

TUS.] 

MANTINEA (Uavnveta } in Horn. 
M avTiveri), one of the most ancient towns in 
Arcadia, on the small river Ophis, near 
the centre of the E. frontier of the couutry. 
It is famous in history for the great battle 
fought under its walls between the Spar¬ 
tans and Thebans, in which Epaminondas 
fell, b.c. 862. Thc?re had been an earlier 


battle there in the Peloponnesian was 
(418), and there was a third in which 
Philopoemon defeated the Spartans (209). 
Mantinea joined the Achaean League, but 
notwithstanding formed a close connection 
with its old enemy Sparta, in consequence 
of which it was severely punished by 
Aratus, who put to death its leading citi¬ 
zens and sola the rest of its inhabitants as 
Blaves. Its name was changed into Anti - 
onta, in honour of Antigonus Doson, who 
ad helped Aratus in his campaign against 
the town. 

MANTO(-us; Ma^nS, -ous). 1. Daughter 
of the Theban soothsayer Tiresias, was 
herself prophetess of the Ismenian Apollo 
at Thebes. She was mother of Mopsus.— 
2. Daughter of Heracles, a prophetess, 
from whom the town of Mantua received 
its name. 

MANTDA (-ao; Mantua ), a town in 
Gallia Transpadana, on an island in the 
river Mincius, was not a place of import¬ 
ance, but is famous because Virgil, who 
was bom at the neighbouring village of 
Andes, regarded Mantua as his birthplace. 
After the death of Caesar, Octavian 
assigned somo of the lands of Cremona to 
his soldiers, and, as these were not suffi¬ 
cient, took somo of the Mantuan territory 
also. 

MARACANDA (-orura ; ra Mapa/cauSa ; 
Samarkand), the capital of tho Persian 
province of Sogdiana was seventy stadia in 
circuit. 

mArAthon ( -onis ; Mapa0ujv) f was 
situated near a bay on the E. coast of 
Attica, 22 miles from Athens by one road, 
and 26 miles by another. It is famous for 
the battle in which the Athenians under 
Miltiades defeated tho Persian army (fully 
six times as numerous) b.c. 290. The 
plain of Marathon is about five miles long 
by two broad, lying between the moun¬ 
tains (which arc to tho north and west) 
and the sea. At one end of the plain, 
where the Persian camp seems to have 
been, is a great marsh close under tho 
hills; at the other end is a smaller marsh; 
and through the middle of the plain runs 
the watercourse of the Charadra. The 
Athenians were encamped in a valley (now 
the valley of Avlona) looking down on the 
plain, and commanding the approaches of 
the northern road to Athens, while it 
enabled the Athenians to attack advan¬ 
tageously on the flank the Persian army 
when it tried to proceed to Athens by the 
southern or coast road. The Marathonian 
lain was famous in mythology for the 
erco bull slain byJThesous. 
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MARATHUS (-i; Mdpaflos), a city on the 
coast of Phoenicia, opposite to Aradus and 
near Antaradus. 

MARCELLA, daughter of C. Marcellus 
and Octavia, the sister of Augustus. She 
was thrice married : first, to M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa, who separated from her in n.c. 21, 
in order to marry Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus; secondly, to Julus Antonins, 
the son of the triumvir, by whom she had 
a son Lucius; thirdly, to Hcxt. Appulcius, 
consul a.d. 11, by whom she had a daugh¬ 
ter, Appuleia Varilia. 


cessful resistance which the Romans made 
after the battle of Cannae. In 212 he 
took Syracuse after a siege of two years 
resisted by the skill and science of Archi¬ 
medes. In 208 he was consul for the fifth 
time, and was slain in a cavalry reconnais¬ 
sance near Venusia, at the age of 60. 
Hannibal gave him an honourable burial. 
— 2. M., son of the preceding, accompanied 
his father as a military tribune, in 208, 
and was present with him at the time of 
his death. He was consul in 176, and 
died 177.—3. M., consul 183, carried on 
the war against the Ligurians. - 4 M., 
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MARCELLUS, CLAUDIUS, an illus¬ 
trious plebeian family. 1. M., five times 
consul, and the conqueror of Syracuse. 
In his first consulship, n.c. 222, Marcellus 
and his colleague conquered the Insubrians 
in Cisalpine Gaul, and took their capital 
Mediolanum. Marcellus distinguished him¬ 
self by slaying in battle with his own hand 
Britomartus or Viridomarus, the king of 
the enemy, whoso spoils he afterwards 
dedicated as spolia, opima in the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius. This was the third and 
last instance in Roman history in which 1 
such an offering was made. Marcellus was 1 
one of the best Roman generals in the second 
Punic War, to whom as much as to any 
other single commander was due the suc- 


son of No. 2, was thrice consul, first in 1(>G, 
when lie gained a victory over the Alpine 
tribes of the Gauls; secondly, in 155, 
when he defeated the Ligurians; and 
thirdly, in 152, when he carried on the war 
against the Celtibcriaus in Spain. In 148 
he was sent ambassador to Masinissa, king 
of Nuinidia, but was shipwrecked on the 
voyage, and perished.— 5 . M., an intimate 
friend of Cicero, is first mentioned as 
curule aedile with P. Clodius in 56. Ho 
was consul in 51, and showed himself a 
bitter enemy to Caesar. At the beginning 
of 49 he in vain suggested the necessity 
of making levies of troops, before any open 
steps were taken against Caesar. His 
advice was overruled, and he was among 
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the first to fly from Rome and Italy. 
After the battle of Pharsalia (48) he with¬ 
drew to Mytilene; whence in 46, having 
been pardoned by Caesar, he sot out 
on his return; but he was murdered 
at the Peiraeus, by one of his own atten¬ 
dants, P. Magius Chilo.— 6 . C., brother of 
the preceding, was consul 49. He is con¬ 
stantly confounded with his cousin, C. 
Marcellus [No. 8], who was consul in 60. 
He accompanied his colleague, Lentulus, 
in his flight from Rome, and eventually 
crossed over to Greece. In the following 
year (48) he commanded part of Pompey’s 
fleet.—7. C., uncle of the two preceding, 
was praetor in 80, and afterwards suc¬ 
ceeded M. Lepidus in the government of 
Sicily.— 8 . C., son of the preceding, and 
first cousin of M. Marcellus [No. 6], whom 
he succeeded in the consulship, 60. He 
enjoyed the friendship of Cicero from an 
early age, and attached himself to the 
party of Pompey, notwithstanding his con¬ 
nection with Caesar by his marriage with 
Octavia. He did not, however, join the 
Pompeian party in Greece; and readily 
obtained the forgiveness of Caesar.— 9. M., 
son of the preceding and of Octavia, the 
daughter of C. Octavius and sister of 
Augustus, was bom in 43. As early as 39 he 
was betrothed in marriage to the daughter of 
Sex. Pompey; but the marriage never took 
place, as Pompey’s death, in 85, removed 
the occasion for it. In 27, he seems, with 
Tiberus, to have been one of the leaders 
of the boys in the ‘Trojan’ game, cele¬ 
brated by order of Augustus, on which 
Virgil, as an eye-witness, probably founded 
his description. Augustus, who had pro¬ 
bably destined the young Marcellus as his 
successor, adopted him as his son in 25, 
and at the same time gave him his daugh¬ 
ter Julia in marriage. In 23 he was curule 
aedile, but in the autumn of the same 
year lie was attacked by the disease of 
which he died shortly after at Baiae, not¬ 
withstanding all the skill and care of the 
celebrated physician Antonius Musa. He 
was in the twentieth yoar of his age, and 
was thought to have given so much promise 
of future excellence, that his death was 
mourned as a public calamity. He is 
lamented in the well-known passage of 
Virgil (Aen. vi. 861-887), which was recited 
to Augustus and Octavia. 

MARClA GENS, claimed to be de¬ 
scended from Ancus Marcius, the fourth 
king of Rome. Hence one of its families 
subsequently assumed the name of Rex. 
The names of the most distinguished fami¬ 
lies are Censorinus, Philippub, Rex, 
and Rutilus. 

MARCIANUS CAPELLA. [Capella.] 


MARClUS, an Italian seer, whose pro- 

he tic verses (Carmina Marciano) were 

rst discovered by M. Atilius, the praetor, in 
b.c. 213. They were written in Latin, and two 
extracts from them are given by Livy, one 
containing a prophecy of the defeat of 
the Romans at Cannae, and the second 
commanding the institution of the Ludi 
Apollinares. The Marcian prophecies 
were subsequently preserved in the Capitol 
with the Sibylline books. 

MARClUS. [Marcia Gens.] 

MARCIUS MONS or MAECIUS 
(to Mapjciov opos), the scene of the defeat 
of Volscians and Latins by Camillus, b.c. 
389, near Lanuvium. 

MARCOMANNI (•drum), a powerful 
German people of the Suevic race, origin¬ 
ally dwelt in the SW. of Germany, between 
the Rhine and the Danube, on the banks 
of the Main; but under the guidance of 
their chieftain Maroboduus, who had been 
brought up at the court of Augustus, they 
migrated into the land of tho Boii, a Celtic 
race, who inhabited Bohemia and part of 
Bavaria. Here they settled after subduing 
the Boii, and founded a powerful kingdom, 
which extended S. as far as the Danube. 
[Maroboduus.] At a later time, the 
Marcomanni, in conjunction with the 
Quadi and other German tribes, carried on 
war with the emperor M. Aurelius, which 
lasted during the greater part of his reign, 
and was only brought to a conclusion by 
his son Commodus purchasing peace of the 
barbarians as soon as he ascended the 
throne, a.d. 180. 

MARDENE or MARDtSNS (Map8 V nj, 
Map8vTjinj) f a district of Persis, extending N. 
from Taocene to tho W. frontier and to the 
sea-coast. 

MARDftNiUS (-i; MapSonos), son of 
Gobryas, and tho son-in-law of Darius 
Hystaspis. In b.c. 492 ho was sent by 
Darius with a large armament, to punish 
Eretria and Athens for the aid they had 
given to the Ionians. But his fleet was 
destroyed by a storm off Mt. Athos, and 
tho greater part of his land forces was cut 
to pieces by the Brygians, a Thracian tribe. 
On the accession of Xerxes, Mardonius 
was one of the chief instigators of 
tlie expedition against Greece, with 
the government of which he hoped 
to be invested after its conquest, 
and he was appointed one of the generals 
of the land army. After the battle of 
Salamis (480), he for the consequences of 
the advice he had given, was left by Xerxes 
in command of 800,000 men for the subju¬ 
gation of Greece; but he was defeated in the 
following year (479), near Plataeae, by the 
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Greek forces 'tinder Pausanias, and was 
sl&in in the battle. 

MAREA (-ae), a town of Lower Egypt, 
in the district of Mareotis, on the S. side of 
the lake Mareotis, at the mouth of a canal. 

MARE5TIS, a district of Lower Egypt, 
on the extreme NW., on the borders of the 
Libyae Nomos; it produced good wine. 

MAREOTIS or MAREA LAGUS, a 
lake in the NW. of Lower Egypt, separated 
from the Mediterranean by the neck of 
land on which Alexandria stood, and sup¬ 
plied with water by the Canopic branch of 
the Nile, and by canals. 

MARGIANA (-ae; ij M apyiairf ; the S. 
part of Khiva> SW. part of Bokhara , and 
NE. part of Khorassan ), a province of the 
ancient Persian empire, and afterwards of 
the Greco-Syrian, Parthian, and Persian 
kingdoms, in Central Asia, N. of the Indian 
Caucasus, which divided it from Aria; and 
bounded on the E. by Bactriana, on the 
NE. and N. by the river Oxus. It received 
its name from the river Margus ( Murghab ), 
which flows through it, from SE. to NW., 
and is lost in the sands of the Desert of 
Khiva. On this river stood the capital of 
the district, Antiochia Margiana ( Merv ), 
founded by Alexander the Great, and 
rebuilt by Antiochus I. 

MARGITES. [Homerub.] 

MARGUS. [Margiana.] 

MARIANA FOSSA. [Fossa.] 

MARIAND?NI (-orum; Maptopftwol), a 
people of Asia Minor, on the N. coast, E. 
of the river Sangarius, in the NE. part of 
Bithynia. 

MArICA (-ae), a Latin nymph, the 
mother of Latinus by Faunus, was wor¬ 
shipped by the inhabitants of Mintumae 
in a grove on the river Liris. Hence the 
country round Mintumae is called by 
Horace ( Od . iii. 17, 7) Maricae Litora. 

MARlNUS (Mapivos). X. Of Tyre, a 
Greek geographer, who lived in the middle 
of the second century of the Christian era, 
and was the immediate predecessor of 
Ptolemy. Marinus was undoubtedly the 
founder of mathematical geography in an¬ 
tiquity ; and Ptolemy based his work upon 
that of Marinus. [Ptolhmaeus.] The 
chief merit of Marinus was, that he put 
an end to the uncertainty that had hitherto 
prevailed respecting the positions of places, 
by assigning to each its latitude and longi¬ 
tude.-— 2. Of Flavia Neapolis, in Palestine, 
a philosopher and rhetorician, the pupil 
and successor of Proclus, whose Life he 
wrote, a work still extant, edited by Bois- 
lonade. 

C.P. 


MlRlUS. 1. C.,who was seven times 
consul, was bom in b.c. 157, near Arpinum, 
of an obscure family. He is said to 
have worked as a field labourer before 
he entered the Roman army. He dis¬ 
tinguished himself so much by his 
valour at the siege of Numantia, in Spain 
(184), as to attract the notice of Scipio 
Africanus, who is said to have foretold his 
future greatness. In 119 he was elocted 
tribune of the plebs, when he was 88 years 
of age. In this office he came forward as 
a popular leader, and increased his influence 
by his marriage with Julia, the sister of 
C. Julius Caesar, the father of the future 
ruler of Rome. In 109 he served in Africa 
as legate of the consul Q. Metellus in the 
war against Jugurtha. His popularity 
became so great that he resolved to return 
to Rome, and become at once a candidate 
for the consulship, and obtained permis¬ 
sion to leave Africa. On his arrival at 
Rome he was elected consul, and as he 
represented that Metellus was needlessly 
prolonging the war, received from the 
people the province of Nuraidia, and the 
command of the army in Africa. In 
the following year (106) Jugurtha was sur¬ 
rendered to him by the treachery of Bocchus, 
king of Mauretania. [Jugurtha.] Marius 
sent his quaestor Sulla to receive the Nu- 
midian king from Bocchus. This circum¬ 
stance sowed the seeds of the personal 
hatred which afterwards existed between 
Marius and Sulla, since the enemies of 
Marius claimed for Sulla the merit of 
bringing the war to a close by obtaining 

S ossession of the person of Jugurtha. 

Ceantime Italy was threatened by a vast 
horde of barbarians, who had migrated 
from the N. of Germany. The two lead¬ 
ing nations of which they consisted were 
called Cimbri and Teutones. They had 
defeated one Roman army after another, 
and every one felt that Marius was the only 
man capable of saving the state. Accord¬ 
ingly he was elected consul a second time, 
104. Meantime the Cimbri marched into 
Spain, which they ravaged for the nextJwo 
or three years. But as their return yas 
constantly expected, Marius was elected 
consul a third time in 103, and a fourth 
time in 102, in which year the Cimbri 
returned into Gaul. The barbarians now 
divided their forces. The Cimbri marched 
round the northern foot of the Alps, in 
order to enter Italy by the NE., crossing 
the Tyrolese Alps by the defiles of Tri- 
den turn (Trent). The Teutones and Am- 
brones, on the other hand, marched against 
Marius, who had taken up a position in a 
fortified camp on the Rhone. The decisive 
battle was fought near Aquae Sextiae (Aix). 
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The whole nation was annihilated, for those 
who did not fall in the battle put an end 
to their own lives. The Cimbri, meantime, 
had forced their way into Italy. Marius 
was elected consul a fifth time (101). and 
joined the proconsul Catulus in the N. of 
Italy. The two generals gained a great 
victory over the enemy on a plain called 
the Campi Raudii, near Vercellae {Vercelli), 
in which the Cimbri were totally destroyed. 
Hitherto the career of Marius had been a 
glorious one; but the remainder of his life 
is full of horrors, and brings out the worst 
features of his character. In order to 
secure the consulship a sixth time, he 
entered into close connection with two of 
the worst demagogues that ever appeared 
at Rome, Satuminus and Glaucia. He 
gained his object, and was consul a sixth 
time in 100. In this year he drove into 
exile his old enemy Metellus; but shortly 
afterwards, when Satuminus and Glaucia 
took up arms against the state, Marius 
crushed the insurrection by command of 
the senate. [Saturninus.j The social 
war again called him into active service 
(90). He served as legate of the consul 
P. Rutilius Lupus; and after the latter 
had fallen in battle, he defeated the Marsi 
in two successive engagements. He had 
set his heart upon obtaining the command 
of the war against Mithridates, which the 
senate had bestowed upon the consul Sulla 
at the end of the social war (88). He 
obtained a vote of the people giving him 
the command; but Sulla brought up his 
army from Nola and Marius was obliged 
to take to flight. After wandering along 
the coast of Latium, he was at length 
taken prisoner in the marshes formed by 
the river Liris, near Mintumao. A Gallic 
or Cimbrian soldier was ordered to put 
him to death, and with a drawn sword 
entered a dark room where Marius was 
confined. To the frightened barbarian 
the eyes of Marius seemed to dart out fire, 
and from the darkness a terrible voice 
exclaimed—‘ Man, durst thou murder 
C. Marius?’ The barbarian immediately 
threw down his sword, and rushed out of 
the house. Straightway there was a revul¬ 
sion of feeling among the inhabitants of 
Mintumae. They got ready a ship, and 
placed Marius on board. He reached 
Africa in safety, and landed at Carthage; 
but he had scarcely put his foot on shore 
before the Roman governor sent on officer to 
bid him leave the country. This last blow 
almost unmanned Marius; his only reply 
was—‘ Tell the praetor that you have seen 
C. Marius a fugitive sitting among the 
ruins of Carthage. 1 Boon afterwards Marius 
returned to Italy, where the consul Cinna 


(b.c. 87) had taken up arms against the 
party of the absent Bulla, but had been 
driven from the city by his colleague 
Octavius, and deprived by the senate of the* 
consulate. Marius and Cinna now laid 
siege to Rome. The failure of provisions 
compelled the senate to yield, and Marius 
and Cinna entered Rome as conquerors. 
The most prominent of their opponents 
were hunted down and put to death by 
the orders of Marius. Among the victims 
of his vengeance were the great orator 
M. Antonius and his former colleague Q. 
Catulus. Without going through the form 
of an election, Marius and Cinna named 
themselves consuls for the following year 
(86). But Marius, now in his 71st year, died 
on the 18th day of his consulship. The 
reform of Marius which had the most 
lasting effect was the reorganisation of the 
army. The richer classes now shrank from 
military service, and the middle class had 
almost disappeared. Accordingly Marius 
admitted all free-born citizens to the 
infantry, and abolished all old distinctions 
of rank. All recruits went through the 
same severe drill, like that of the gladia¬ 
tors, devised by P. Rutilius Rufus, so that 
the army was composed of professional 
soldiers, no longer a militia. The old dis¬ 
tribution of maniples was replaced by 
making the cohort the unit. The cavalry 
was henceforth composed of foreign troops, 
Thracians, Africans, and Gauls, and the 
light-armed troops were drawn from Ligu¬ 
ria and the Balearic isles. Hence it is said 
with some truth that with Marius began 
the mercenary army.— 2. C., the son of the 
preceding, but only by adoption, was consul 
in 82, when he was 27 years of age. In 
this year he was defeated by Sulla near 
Sacriportus on the frontiers of Latium, 
whereupon he took refuge in the strongly 
fortified town of Praeneste; but, after 
Sulla’s great victory at the Colline gate, he 

S ut an end to his own life.—3. The false 
[ariu8. [Amatius.] 

MARMArICA (-ae; E,vart of Tripoli 
and NW . part of Egypt), a district of 
N. Africa, between Cyrenaica and Egypt. 
MARO, VERGILlUS. [Yeroilius.] 

MAROBODUUS (-i) — the Latinised 
form of the German MARBOD—king of 
the Marcomanni, a Suevian by birth, was 
sent in his boyhood with other hostages to 
Rome, and brought up by Augustus. After 
his return to his native country, he suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a powerful kingdom 
in central Germany, along the N. bank of 
the Danube; but he became an object of 
suspicion to the other German tribes, as a 
king who ruled too much after a Riomau 
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pattern; and was at length expelled from 
his dominions by Catualda, a chief of the 
Gothones, about a.D. 19, He took refuge 
in Italy, and Tiberius allowed him to pass 
the remainder of his life at Ravenna, 

MARON (-onis; M dpw), son of Evanthes, 
and grandson of Dionysus and Ariadne, He 
dwelt at Maronea in Thrace, and appears 
in Homer as the hero of sweet wine, and 
gives to Odysseus the cask which he carries 
with him to the Cyclops. In this Homeric 
story it seems that Dionysus is hardly 
yet recognised as a deity, for Maron is 
priest, not of Dionysus, but of Apollo. 

MARONEA (MapaWia ; ; 

Marogna ), a town on the S. coast of 
Thrace, situated on the N. bank of the 
lake Ismaris and on the river Sthenas, 



Coin of .Maronea in Thrace (etuly in ttnl cent, n.c.) 

Obv., horse ; MAPfl ; rev., vine of Dionysus and ondu- 
ceus ; Kill IKEilO (magistrate's name]. 


more anciently called Ortagurea. It be¬ 
longed originally to the Cicones, but after¬ 
wards received colonists from Chios. It 
was celebrated for its excellent wine, and 
it is probable that the wine was cultivated 
there earlier than in Southern Greece. 

MARPESSA. I. Daughter of Evenus. 
[Idas.]— 2. A mountain in Paros, from 
which the Parian marble was obtained. 
Hence Virgil speaks of Marpesia cautes. 
[Paros.] 

MARRUCfNI, a warlike people in Italy, 
of the Sabellian race, occupying a narrow 
slip of country along the right bank of the 
river Aternus, and bounded on the N. by 
the Vestini, on the W. by the Paeligni and 
Marsi, on the S. by the Frentani, and on 
the E. by the Adriatic sea. Their chief 
town was Teate, and at the mouth of the 
Aternus they possessed, in common with 
the Vestini, the seaport Aternum. Along 
with the Marsi, Paeligni, and the other 
Sabellian tribes they fought against Rome ; 
and together with them they submitted to 
the Romans in b.c. 804. 

MARRtfVlUM or MAR0VIUM (-i), 
the chief town of the Marsi (who are 
therefore called gens Mamvia ), situated 


on the E. bank of the lake Fucinus, and 
on the road between Corfinium and Alba 
Fucentia. 

MARS was an ancient Italian deity, 
identified with Ares after the Greek my¬ 
thology prevailed, merely because both 
had come to be regarded as peculiarly gods 
of war. The oldest form of his name 
seems to have been MAURS, of which 
MAVORS and MARS were variations, and 
the name was also reduplicated into MAR- 
MAR and MAMERS and MAMURIUS. 
It is probable that Mars was primarily the 
god of the year, and especially of the 
vigorous growth of the year in spring. 
Hence Mars was worshipped especially in 
bis own month, March, the time of return¬ 
ing spring, and was honoured with offerings 
of first-fruits in spring, And on special 
occasions by the dedication of everything 
bom in a particular spring—the Ver 
Sacrum of Umbro-Sabellian tribes, which 
is said to have caused various ancient 
migrations. Among herdsmen he was 
worshipped as a god who averted evil from 
herds, and by agriculturists as one who 
helped their field labours. But the warlike 
tribes regarded him more as their protector 
in war and leader in battle. Hence he was 
MARS GRADIVUS: that is, Mars who 
strides forward to the fight — 0ovpios 'Apr*?. 
To this (whether or not it was the original 
use) belonged the war-dances of the Salii 
and their clashing of shields; and the 
horse, as the warlike animal (bellatorequus) 
was sacrificed to him. Mars was particu¬ 
larly the Sabine god (as Mars-Quirinus), 
but he was also a Latin god. Hence in the 
combination of both races at Rome, there 
was a twofold settlement of this deity, the 
Mars of the Palatine associated with Picus 
and Faunus and with the story of Romulus 
and Remus, and the Mars-Quirinus of the 
Quirinal; and while Jupiter of the Capitol 
became the supreme god of the city, and 
the provinces of agriculture, &c., passed to 
other deities, Mars became gradually more 
exclusively the god of war, and when Greek 
mythology predominated was recognised as 
equivalent to Ares in all respects. He had 
his feminine counterpart in Nerio, the 
Sabine goddess of Strength, and from the 
myth of his sacred marriage with her was 
regarded as one of the deities who presided 
over marriage. The chief Roman sanc¬ 
tuaries of Mars were the shrine in the 
Regia , where the sacred spears were kept, 
the movement of which was an omen of 
the utmost gravity; the Temple of Mars at 
the Porta Capena, from which the proces¬ 
sion of knights started on July 15th; and 
his altar in the Campus Martius, where 
sacrifice was offered at the Equirria. Of 
A A 2 
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all the animals sacred to him the wolf was 
most regarded. It is probable that the wolf 
was the sacred animal of some of the tribes, 
particularly of the Hirpini (whose name 
was derived from herpus—lupus), and that 
its dedication to Mars is a survival of that 
superstition. [For the representations of 
Mars, see Ares.] 

MARSI (-orum). 1. A warlike people 
of the Sabollian race, dwelt in the centre 
of Italy, in the high land surrounded by 
the mountains of the Apennines, in which 
the lake Fucinus is situated. Like their 
neighbours the Paeligni and Marrucini, 
they concluded a peace with Rome, n.c. 
804. Their bravery was proverbial; they 
were the prime movers of the celebrated 
war waged against Rome by the Socii or 
Italian allies in order to obtain the Roman 
franchise, and known by the name of the 
Marsic or Social war. Their chief town 
was Marruvium. —The Marsi appear to 
have been acquainted with the medicinal 
properties of several of the plants growing 
upon their mountains, and to have em¬ 
ployed them as remedies against the bites 
of serpents, and in other cases. Hence 
they were regarded as magicians, and were 
said to be descended from a son of Circe.— 
2. A people in Germany, near the river 
Ems, who joined the Clierusci in the war 
against the Romans which terminated in 
the defeat of Varus. 

MARSUS, DOMITlUS, a Roman poet 
of the Augustan age. He wrote a beau¬ 
tiful epitaph on Tibullus, which has come 
down to us • 

* Te quoque Vergilio comitem non aequa, Tibulle, 
Mora iuvenem campos misit ad Elysio/?, 

Ne foret aut elcgis mollis qui flerct amorei 
Aut caneret forti regia bclla pede.‘ 

MARSHAS (-ae; Uapwo*). 1. Was 
connected with the earliest period of Greek 
music, and was a Phrygian, in some ac¬ 
counts was a satyr, in others a peasant. 
The following is the outline of his story :— 
Athene having, while playing tho flute, 
Been the reflection of herself in water, and 
observed the distortion of her features, 
threw away the instrument in disgust. 
It was picked up by Marsyas, who no 
sooner began to blow through it than the 
flute of its own accord gave forth the 
most beautiful strains. Marsyas was rash 
enough to challenge Apollo to a musical 
contest, the conditions of which were 
that the victor should do what he 
pleased with the vanquished. The Muses 
were the umpires. Apollo played upon 
the cithara and Marsyas upon the flute, 
and it was not till Apollo added his voice 
to the musio of his lyre that the contest 


was decided in his favour. As a punish¬ 
ment for the presumption of Marsyas, 
Apollo bound him to a tree, and flayed him 
alive. His blood was the source of the 
river Marsyas, and Apollo hung up his skin 
in the cave out of which that river flows. 
The fable evidently refers to the struggle 
between the music of the lyre and that of 
the flute, of which the former was con¬ 
nected with the worship of Apollo among 
the Dorians, and the latter with the rites 
of Cybele in Phrygia.—2. A small and 
rapid river of Phrygia, which flowed 
through the palace of tho Persian kings 
at Celaenae, beneath the Acropolis, and 
fell into the Maeander, outside of the city.— 
8. A considerable river of Caria, which 
flowed past Stratonicea and Alabanda, and 
fell into tlio Maeander, nearly opposite to 
Tralles. 

MARTlALIS, M. VALERIUS, the 
epigrammatic poet, was born at Bilbilis 
in Spain, in the third year of Claudius, 
A.D. 43. Ho came to Rome in tho thirteenth 
year of Nero, 66 : and after living in the 
metropolis thirty-five years, patronised by 
Titus and Domitian, he returned to the 
place of his birth, in the third year of 
Trajan, 100.—The extant works of Martial 
consist of a collection of short poems, all 
included under the general appellation 
Epigrammata x upwards of 1,600 in num¬ 
ber, divided mto fourteen books, and 
Martial’s epigrams are distinguished by 
imagination, wit, and their graceful versi¬ 
fication. They are valuable also as a 
picture of Roman life and customs, bufr 
his writings are spoilt by their frequent 
coarseness of thought ana language. 

MARULLUS, C. EPIDlUS, tribune of 
the plebs, b.c. 44, removed, in conjunction 
with his colleague L. Caesotius Flavius, 
the diadem which had been placed upon* 
tho statue of C. Julius Caesar, and 
attempted to bring to trial the persons 
who had saluted the dictator as king. 
Caesar, in consequence, deprived him of 
the tribunate, and expelled him from the 
senate. 

MAROVlUM. [Marruvium.] 

MASCAS, an E. tributary of the 
Euphrates. 

MlSlNISSA (-ae), king of the Numi- 
dians, son of Gala, king of the Massylians, 
the easternmost of the two great tribes into 
which the Numidians were at that time 
divided. In the second Punic war he at 
first fought on the side of the Carthaginians 
in Spain (b.c. 212), but he afterwards 
deserted the ir cause and joined the Romans. 
On his return to Africa, he was attacked 
by the Carthaginians and his neighbour 
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Syphax, and with difficulty maintained his 
ground till the arrival of Scipio in Africa 
(b.c. 204). He rendered important service 
to Scipio, and reduced Cirta, the capital of 
Syphax. Among the captives that fell 
into his hands on this occasion was 
Sophonisba, the wife of Syphax, who had 
been formerly promised in marriage to 
Masinissa himself. The story of his hasty 
marriage with her, and its tragical termi¬ 
nation, is related elseu here. [Sophonisba.] 
In the decisive battle of Zarna (202), 
Masinissa commanded the cavalry of the 
right wing. On the conclusion of the 
peace between Rome and Carthage, he was 
rewarded with the greater part of the 
territories which had belonged to Syphax, 
in addition to his hereditary dominions. 
For the next 50 years Masinissa reigned 
in peace. He died in the second year of 
the third Punic war, b.c. 148, at the 
advanced age of 90, having retained in an 
extraordinary degree his bodily strength 
and activity to the last. He left three 
sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa, 
among whom Scipio Afrieanus the younger 
divided his kingdom. 

MASlUS MONS (to Mao'ioi' opos; Kara- 
jeh Dagh ), a mountain chain in the N. 
of Mesopotamia, between the upper courso 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

MASSA, BAEBlUS, or BEBlUS, was 
accused by Pliny the younger and Heren- 
nius Senccio of plundering the province of 
Baetica, of which he had been governor, 
a.d. 93. He was condemned, but escaped 
punishment by the favour of Domitian, 
and from this time ho became one of tho 
informers and favourites of the tyrant. 

MASSAES^LI or -II. [Mauretania.] 

MASSAGlllTAE (-arum; MaairayeTai), 
a wild and warlike people of Central Asia, 
N. of the Jaxartes (the Araxes of Herodo¬ 
tus) and the Sea of Aral , and on tho 
peninsula between this lake and the CaB- 
ian. Their chief appearance in ancient 
istory is in connection with the expedition 
undertaken against them by Cyrus the 
Great, in which Cyrus was defeated and 
slain. [Cyrus.] 

MASSlCUS MONS, a range of hills in 
the NW. of Campania near tho frontiers 
of Latium, famous for its wine, the pro¬ 
duce of the vineyards on the southern 
slope of the mountain, which have a 
volcanic soil. The Ealernian wine came 
from the eastern side of this mountain. 

MASSlLlA (-ae; Ma<r<raAi'a; Marseilles ), 
& Greek city in Gallia Narbononsis, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, in the country 
of the Salyes. It was situated on a pro¬ 
montory, which was connected with the 


mainland by a narrow isthmus, and was 
washod on three sides by the sea. Its 
excellent harbour, called Lacydon, the old 
port, was formed by a small inlet of the 
sea, about half a mile long and a quarter 
of a mile broad. Massiliu was founded by 
the Phooaeans of Asia Minor about b.c. 
GOO. It extended its dominion over the 
barbarous tribes in its neighbourhood, and 
planted several colonies on the coast of 
Gaul and Spain, such as Antipolis, Nicaea, 
and Emporium. Its naval power and com¬ 
mercial greatness soon excited the jealousy 
of the Carthaginians, who made war upon 
tho city, but the Massilians not only 
maintained their independence, but de¬ 
feated the Carthaginians in a sea-fight. At 
an early period they cultivated the friend¬ 
ship of the Romans, to whom they always 
continued faithful allies. Accordingly 
when the SE. corner of Gaul was made 
a Roman province, the Romans allowed 
Massilia to retain its independence and its 
own constitution. In tho civil war between 
Caesar andPompey (b.c. 49) it espoused the 
cause of the latter, bub after a protracted 
siege, in which it lost its fleet, it was 
obliged to submit to Caesar. 

MASSlVA (-ae). 1. A Numidian, grand¬ 
son of Gala, king of the Massylians, and 
nephew of Masinissa, whom he accom¬ 
panied into Spain.—2. Son of Gulussa, 
and grandson of Masinissa, was assassin¬ 
ated at Rome by order of Jugurtha, because 
he claimed the kingdom of Numidia. 

MASS^LI or -II. [Mauretania.] 
MASTANABAL or MANASTABAL, 
the youngest of the three legitimate sons 
of Masinissa, between whom Numidia was 
divided by Scipio after the death of the 
aged king (b.c. 148). He died before 
his brother Micipsa, and left two sons, 
Jugurtha and Gauda. 

MATIIO (-onis). 1. One of the leaders 
of the Carthaginian mercenaries in their 
war against Carthago, b.c. 241 : put to 
death.—2. A pompous, blustering advocate, 
ridiculed by Juvenal and Martial. 

MATIANA (-ae), the SW.-most district 
of Media Atropaiene. The greut salt lake 
of Spaura (Manai^ Kifxvn 5 Lake of XJrmi) 
was in this district. 

MAtINUS (-i), a mountain in Apulia, 
running into the sea, was one of the off¬ 
shoots of Mons Garganus. 

MATISCO (A/ircrou), a town of the 
Aedui in Gallia Lugdunensis on the Arar. 

MATIUS CALVENA, G, a Roman 
eques, and a friend of Caesar and Cicero. 
After Cuesar’s death he took the side of 
Octavianus. 
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MATRONA (-ae; Marne), a river in 
Gaul, which falls into the Sequana, a little 
S. of Paris. 

MATTI5.CI (-orum), a people in Ger¬ 
many, who dwelt on the E. bank of the 
Rhine, between the Main and the Lahn, 
and were a branch of the Chatti. Their 
chief towns were Aquae Mattiacae ( Wies¬ 
baden), and Mattiacum (Marburg). A 
sort of pomade called Mattiacae pilae 
was imported by the Romans'from their 
country. 

MATTlUM (-i; Maden ), the chief town 
of the Chatti, situated on the Adrana 
(Eder ), was destroyed by Germanicus. 

MATUTA, commonly called MATER 
MATtJTA, was an old Italian goddess of 
the dawn, and her name is connected with 
mane. matutinus. Like other goddesses 
of light, she was a goddess of childbirth, 
and therefore invoked by women. Hence 
she was worshipped by married women at 
the Matralia on the lltli of June. She was 
also worshipped as a goddesB of the sea 
and of harbours, like Ino Leucothea, with 
whom she was identified. 

MAURETANIA or MAURITANIA, the 
W.-most of the divisions of N. Africa, lay 
between the Atlantic on the W., the 
Mediterranean on the N., Nuinidia on the 
E., and Gaetulia on the S.; but the districts 
embraced under the names of Mauretania 
and Numidia respectively were of very 
different extent at different periods. The 
chief tribes of the country were the Mauri 
or Maurusii, W. of the river Malva or 
Malucha ( Muluia or Mohalou ); thence 
the Massaesylii, to (or nearly to) the river 
Ampsaga (Wady-cl-Kebir), and the Mas- 
sylii between the Ampsaga and the Tusca 
( (Wady-Zain ), the W. boundary of the 
Carthaginian territory. Of these people, 
the Mauri, who possessed a greater breadth 
of fertile country between the Atlas and 
the coasts, seem to have applied themselves 
more to the settled pursuits of agriculture 
than their neighbours on the E. Hence 
arose a difference, which the Greeks marked 
by applying the general name of No^aSes 
to the tribes between the Malva and the 
Tusca; whence came the Roman names of 
Numidia for the district, and Numidae for 
its people. [Numidia.] Thus Mauretania 
was at first only the country W. of the 
Malva, but it afterwards included the 
western part of Numidia. Upon the 
murder of Juba’s son, Ptolemaeus, by 
Caligula (a.d. 40), Mauretania became a 
Roman province, divided into two parts, of 
which the W. was called Tingitana, from 
its capital Tingis (Tangier), and the E. 
Caeaariensis from its capital Julia Caesarea 


(Zershell), the boundary between them 
being the river Malva, the old limit of the 
kingdom of Bocchus I. 

MAURI. [Mauretania.] 
MAURITANIA. [Maubetania.] 
MAURUB, TERENTIANUS. [Teben- 

TIANBS.] 

MAURUSII. [Maubetania.] 
MAUSOLUS or MAUSSOLUS (-i; 
Mav<rtoAos or May<r<rwAos), king of Caria, 
was the eldest son of Hecatomnus, whom 
he succeeded in the sovereignty, b.c. 877. 
In 358 he joined with the Rhodians and 
others in the war waged by them against 
the Athenians, known by the name of the 
Social war. He died in 368, leaving no 
children, and was succeeded by his wife 
and sister Artemisia, who built in his 
honour the Mausoleum. [Artemisia.] 
MAYORS. [Mars.] 

MAXENTlUS, Roman emperor a.d. 
306-312. He was the son of Maximianus; 
but he was passed over in the division of 
the empire which followed the abdication 
of his father and Diocletian in a.d. 305. 
Maxentius, however, being supported by 
the praetorian troops, was proclaimed 
emperor at Rome in 306. Ho maintained 
his power against Galerius; but was 
defeated by Constantine at Saxa Rubra 
near Rome, October 27th, 812, and was 
drowned in an attempt to cross the Tiber. 

MAXIMIANUS. I., Roman emperor, 
a.d. 286-305. Ho was born of humble 
parents in Pannonia, and had acquired 
such fame by liis services in the army, 
that Diocletian selected him for his col¬ 
league. He was compelled to abdicate 
with Diocletian. [Diocletianus.]-~II., 
Roman emperor, a.d. 805-311, usually 
called GALERIUS. His full name was 
GALERIUS VALERIUS MAXIMI¬ 
ANUS. He was born near Sardica in 
Dacia, and was the son of a shepherd. He 
rose from the ranks to the highest com¬ 
mands in the army, and was adopted by 
Diocletian, whose daughter Valeria he 
received in marriage. Upon the abdication 
of Diocletian and Maximian (305), Galerius 
became Augustus or emperor. In 807 he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to recover 
Italy. [Maxentius.] He died in 311. 

MAXIMlNUS. I., Roman emperor a.d. 
235-238, was born in a village on the con¬ 
fines of Thrace. Brought up as a shepherd, 
he attracted the attention of Septimius 
Severus by his gigantic stature and mar¬ 
vellous feats of strength, and was permitted 
to enter the army. He rose to the highest 
rank in the service; and on the murder of 
Alexander Severus by the troops in Gaul 
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(285), he was proclaimed emperor. During 
his reign he carried on war against the 
Germans with success; but his government 
was cruel and oppressive. He was slain 
by his own soldiers before Aquileia, 238.— 
II., Roman emperor 305-314, originally 
called DAZA, and subsequently G-ALE- 
RIUS VALERIUS MAXIMINUS. He 
was the nephew of Galerius by a sister, 
and early in life was a shepherd in his 
native Illyria. Having entered the 
army, he rose to the highest rank in the 
service; and upon the abdication of Dio¬ 
cletian in 305, he was adopted by Galerius, 
on whose death in 311, Maximinus and 
Licinius divided the East between them. In 
313 he was defeated by Licinius near Hera- 
clea, and fled to Tarsus, where he died. 

MAXIMUS FlBlUS. 1. Q. FABIUS 
MAXIMUS RULLIANUS, was the son 
of M. Fabius Ambustus, consul b.c. 360. 
Fabius was master of the horse to the 
dictator, L. Papirius Cursor in 325, whose 
anger he incurred by giving battle to the 
Samnites during the dictator’s absence, 
and contrary to his orders. Though he 
gained a victory he was deposed from his 
office. In 322 Fabius obtained his first 
consulship. In 315 he was dictator, and 
was completely defeated by the Samnites 
at Lautulae. In 310 he was consul for the 
second time, and carried on the war against 
the Etruscans. In 308 he was consul a 
third time, and is said to have defeated the 
Samnites and Umbrians. In 297 he was 
consul for the fifth time, and in 296 for the 
sixth time. In the latter year he com¬ 
manded at the great battle of Sentinum, 
when the combined armies of the Samnites, 
Gauls, Etruscans, and Umbrians were 
defeated by the Romans.—2. Q. FABIUS 
MAXIMUS GURGES, son of the last. 
His dissolute youth, which won him his 
surname ‘ Glutton,’ was atoned for by an 
active manhood. He was thrice consul, in 
292, 276, and 265. In his successful battle 
against the Samnites, 292, he was helped by 
his father, who had offered to serve as his 
lieutenant.—3. Q. FABIUS MAXIMUS, 
with the agnomen CUNCTATOR, from 
his caution in war, was grandson of Fabius 
Gurges. He was consul 233, and a second 
time 228. In 217, immediately after the 
defeat at Trasinienus, he was appointed 
dictator. From this period, so loug as the 
war with Hannibal was merely defensive, 
Fabius became the leading man at Rome. 
His plan was to avoid all direct encounter 
with the enemy: he moved his camp from 
highland to highland, where the Numidian 
horse and Spanish infantry could not follow 
him; watched Hannibal’s movements and 
cut off his stragglers and foragers. But at 


Rome and in his own camp the caution of 
Fabius was misinterpreted. It is probable, 
also, that a more forward strategy was now 
advisable to prevent Hannibal from carry¬ 
ing out his projects, though the tactics of 
Fabius were of the highest value in order 
to give the Romans time to regain some 
confidence after Trasimene. The expedient, 
however, which was adopted was absurd: 
the people divided the command between 
him and M. Minucius Rufus, his master ci 
the horse. Minucius was speedily entrapped, 
and would have been destroyed by Han¬ 
nibal had not Fabius hastened to his 
rescue. Fabius waB consul for the third 
time in 215, and for the fourth timo in 214. 
In 213 ho served as legatus to his own son, 
Q. Fabius, consul in that year, and an 
anecdoto is preserved which exemplifies 
the strictness of tlio Roman discipline. 
On entering the camp at Suessula, Fabius 
advanced on horseback to greet his Bon. 
He was passing the lictors when the consul 
sternly bade nim dismount. ‘ My son,’ 
exclaimed the elder Fabius, ‘ I wished to see 
whether you would remember that you were 
consul.' Fabius was consul for the fifth time 
in 209, in which year he retook Tarentum. 
He died in 203.—4. Q. FABIUS MAXI¬ 
MUS, elder son of the preceding, was 
praetor 214 and consul 213.—5. Q. 
FABIUS MAXIMUS AEMILIANUS, 
was by birth the eldest son of L. Aemilius 
Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, and was 
adopted by No. 3. He was praetor in 
Sicily in 149-148, and consul in 145. Spain 
was his province, where lie encountered, 
and at length defeated, Viriathus. Fabius 
was the pupil ana patron of the historian 
Polybius.—6. Q. FABIUS MAXIMUS 
ALLOBROGICUS, son of the last. He 
was consul 121; and he derived his sur¬ 
name from the victory which he gained in 
this year over the Allobroges and their 
ally, Bituitus, king of the Arverni in 
Gaul. 

MAXIMUS, MAGNUS CLEMENS, 
Roman emperor, a.d. 383-388, in Gaul, 
Britain, ana Spain, was a native of Spain. 
He was proclaimed emperor by the legions 
in Britain in 383, and forthwith crossed 
over to Gaul to oppose Gratian, who was 
defeated by Maximus, and was shortly 
afterwards put to death. In 888 he was 
defeated and put to death by Theodosius. 

MAXIMUS TYRlUS, a native of Tyre, 
a Greek rhetorician and Platonic philoso¬ 
pher, lived during the reigns of the 
Antonines and of Commodus. 

MAXIMUS, VALERIUS. [Valerius,] 

MAXlTES (Md£v«0, a people ofN. Africa, 
on the coast of the Lesser Syrtis. 
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MAZACA. [Caesarea, No. 1.] 

MAZlCES (-cum; Malices), a people of 
N. Africa, in Mauretania Caesarieusis, on 
the S. slope of Mount Zalacus. 

MECYBERNA (-ae; M»j<v/3epm; Molivo ), 
a town of Macedonia in Chalcidice, at the 
head of the Toronaic gulf, E. of Olynthus, 
of which it was the seaport. 

MEDAURA AD MEDERA, or AME- 
DERA ( Haidra ), a city of N. Africa, on 
Uie borders of Nuinidia and Byzacena. 

MEDEA (-ae; M^'Seia), daughter of Aeetes, 
king of Colchis. She was celebrated for 
her skill in magic. The most important 
parts of her story are given under Absyrtus, 
Argonautae, and Jason. It is enough to 
state here that when Jason came to letoh 
the golden fleece, sho fell in love with the 
hero; helped him through his difficulties, 
and afterwards fled with him as his wife to 
Greece; that they woro driven from Iolcus 
because she had deceived the daughters of 
Pelias into killing their father, and went 
to Corinth, where Medea, having been 
deserted by Jason for the youthful daugh¬ 
ter of Creon, king of Corinth, revenged 
herself by murdering the two children 
whom she had by him, and by destroying 
his young wife by a poisoned garment; 
and that she then fled to Athens in a 
chariot drawn by winged dragons. So far 
her story has been related in the articles 
mentioned above. According to one 
account she married King Aegeus at 
Athens; but when it was discovered that 
she plotted to poison Theseus she escaped 
and went to Asia, the inhabitants of which 
were called after her Modes. 

MEDEON (-onis; MeScwv). 1. A town 
in the interior of Acarnania, near the road 
wliiclrled from Limnaea to Stratos.—2. A 
town on the coast of Phocis near Anticyra. 
—3. A town in Boeotia, near Onchestus 
and the lake Copais.— 4. A town in Dal¬ 
matia, near Scodra. 

MEDIA (-ae ; ij MijSia; MtjSos, Medus),an 
important country of W. Asia, occupying 
the extreme W. of the great table-land of 
Jrcm, and lying between Armenia on the 
N. and NW., Assyria and SuBiana on the 
W. and SW., Persis on the S., the great 
desert of Aria on the E., and Parthia, 
Hyrcania, and the Caspian on the NE. It 
was for the most part a fertile country, 
producing wine, figs, oranges and citrons, 
and honey, and supporting an excellent 
breed of horses. It was well peopled, and 
was altogether one of the most important 
provinces of the ancient Persian empire. 
After the Macedonian conquest, it was 
divided into two parts, Great Media and 


Atropatene. [Atbopatene.] The earliest 
history of Media is involved in much 
obscurity. Herodotus and Ctesias (in 
Diodorus) give different chronologies for 
its early kings. Ctesias makes Arbaces 
the founder of the monarchy, about b.c. 
842, and reckons eight kings from him to 
the overthrow of the kingdom by Cyrus. 
Herodotus reckons only four kings of 
Media: namely, (1) Deioces, b.c. 710-667; 
(2) Puraortes, 667-035; (3) Cyaxares, 
636-596; (4) Astyages, 696-560. The last 
king was dethroned by a revolution which 
transferred the supremacy to the Persians, 
who had formerly been the subordinate 
people in the united Medo-Pcrsian empire. 
[Cyrus.] With the rest of the Persian 
empire, Media fell under the power of 
Alexander; it next formed a part of the 
kingdom of the Seleucidae, from whom it 
was conquered by the Parthians, in the 
second century b.c., from which time it 
belonged to the Parthian, and then to the 
later Persian empire.—It is important to 
notice the use of the names MEDUS and 
MEDI by the Roman poetB, for the nations 
of AsiaE. of the TigriB in general, and the 
Parthians in particular. 

MEDIAE MURUS (rb Mijbtas Ka\ovfxtvov 
Teixos), an artificial wall, which ran from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris, at the point 
where they approached nearest, and divided 
Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is 
described by Xenophon ( Anab . ii. 4) as 
being twenty parasangs long, 100 feet high, 
and twenty thick, and was built of baked 
bricks, cemented with asphalt. 

MEDIOLANUM (-i). 1. (Milan), the 
capital of the Insubres in Gallia Trans- 
padana, was situated in an extensive plain 
between the rivers Ticinus and Addua. It 
was taken by the Romans b.c. 222, and 
afterwards became a municipium, and was 
a head-quarters of military government in 
North Italy. On the new division of the 
empire made by Diocletian, it became the 
residence of his colleague Maximianus, and 
continued to be the usual residence of the 
emperors of the West, till the irruption of 
Atlila—who took and plundered the town— 
induced them to transfer the seat of govern¬ 
ment to the more inaccessible town of 
Ravenna. On the fall of the Western 
empire, it became the residence of Theo- 
doric the Great and the capital of the 
Ostrogothic kingdom.—2. ( Saintes ), a town 
of the Santones in Aquitania, NE. of the 
mouth of the Garumna; subsequently 
called Santones after the people, whence 
its modern name. 

MICDIOMATKlCI, a people in the SB. 
of Gallia Belgica on the Moselle, S. of the 
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Treviri. Their chief town was Divodurum 
(Mete). 

MEDITERRANfiUM MARE. [Inter¬ 
num Mare.] 

MEDMA, or MESMA (Mefyia, MeV/ra), 
a Greek city of Southern Italy on the W. 
coast of Bruttii, founded by the Locrians. 

MEDOACUS or MEDOACUS, a river 
in Venetia in the N. of Italy, formed by 
the union of two rivers, the Modoacus 
Major (Brenta) and Medoacus Minor 
(Bacchiglione), which falls into the 
Adriatic sea near Kdron, the harbour of 
Patavium. 

MEDOBRIGA (-ae), a town in Lusitania, 
on the road from Emerita to Scalabis. 

MEDON (-ontis; M«$u>v). 1. Son of 
Oileus, and brother of the lesser Ajax, 
fought against Troy, and was slain by 
Aeneas.— -2. Son of Codrus. [ConntJS.] 

MEDELI (-orum), a people in Aquitania, 
S. of the mouth of Garumna, in the 
modern Mcdoc. 

MEDULLI (-orum), a people on the E. 
frontier of Gallia Narbonensis and in the 
Maritime Alps, in whose country the 
Druentia ( Durance ) and Duria ( Dora 
Biparia) took their rise. 

MEDULLlA (-ae), a colony of Alba, in 
the land of the Sabines, between the Tiber 
and the Anio. 

MEDUSA.^ [Gorgones.] 

MEGABAZUS or MEGABYZUS 
(Meyapafys, Meyd£v£os). 1. One of the seven 
Persian nobles who conspired against the 
Magian Smerdis, b.c. 621. Darius left 
him with an army in Europe, when he 
recrossed the Hellespont, on his return 
from Scythia, 606. He subdued Perinthus 
and the other cities on the Hellespont and 
the coast of Thrace.— 2. Son of Zopyrus, 
and grandson of the above, was one of the 
commanders in the army of Xerxes, 480. 
He afterwards commanded the army sent 
against the Athenians in Egypt, 458. 

MEGACLES (-is; MeyaKA^?). 1, A name 
borne by several of the Alcmaeonidao. Tho 
most important of these was the Megacles 
who put to death Cylon and liis adherents, 
after they had taken refuge at the altar of 
Athene b.c. G12. [Cylon.] — 2. A Syra¬ 
cusan, brother of Dion, and brother-in- 
law of the elder Dionysius. He accom¬ 
panied Dion in his flight from Syracuse, 
358, and afterwards returned with him to 
Sicily. 

MfiGAERA. [Eumenides.] 

MfiGALTAorMEGARIS, a small island 
in the Tyrrhene sea, opposite Neapolis. 

MEGALOPOLIS (-is; Sinano), the 


most recent, but the most important of 
the cities of Arcadia, was founded on the 
advice of Epaminondas, after the battle of 
Leuctra, b.c. 371, and waB formed out of 
the inhabitants of thirty-eight villages. It 
was situated in the district Macnalia, near 
the frontiers of Messenia, on the river 
Helisson, which flowed through the city, 
dividing it into two nearly equal parts. 
Megalopolis was for a time subject to the 
Macedonians; but soon after the death of 
Alexander the Great, it was governed by a 
series of native tyrants, the last of whom, 
Lydiades, voluntarily resigned the govern¬ 
ment, and united the city to the Achaean 
League, b.c. 234. It became in conse¬ 
quence opposed to Sparta, and was taken 
and plundered by Cleomenes, who killed 
or drove into banishment all its inhabit¬ 
ants, and destroyed a great part of the 
city, 222. After the battle of Sellasia in 
tho following year, it was restored by 
Philopoemen, who again collected the 
inhabitants; but it never recovered its 
former prosperity. The excavations of 
1890-91 by the British School of Athens 
have explored the theatre, and discovered 
the ground plan of the adjoining Ther- 
silion or great assembly hall of the 
Arcadians, and of the Agora and temple 
of Zeus across the river. 

MEGARA, wife of Heracles. 

MEgARA (rd Meyapa, in Lat. Megara, 
-ae, and pi. Megara, -orum). 1. (Megara), 
the capital of Megaris, a small district of 
Greece, bounded on the N. by Boeotia, on 
the NE. and E. by Attica, and on the S. 
by the territory of Corinth. Megara was 
situated 8 stadia (1 mile) from the sea 
opposite the island Salamis, about 26 miles 
from Athens and 31 miles from Corinth. 
It consisted of three parts : (1) the ancient 
Pelasgian citadel, called Caria , said to 
have been built by Car, the son of Phoro- 
neus, which was situated on a hill NW. of 
the latter city. This citadel contained the 
ancient and celebrated Mcgaran (niyapov) 
or tern pi o of Demeter, from which the 
town is supposed to have derived its name. 
(2) The modern citadel, situated on a 
lower hill to the SW. of the preceding, 
and called Alcathoe , from its reputed 
founder Alcathous, son of Pelops. (3) The 
town properly so called, situated at the 
foot of the two citadels, said to have been 
founded by the Pelopidae under Alcathous 
and subsequently enlarged by a Doric 
colony under Alethes and Athemenes at 
the time of Codrus. Its seaport was 
Nisaea (Ndraia), which was connected with 
Megara by two walls, eight stadia in 
length, built by the Athenians when they 
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had possession of Megara, b.c. 461-445; 
but as Pegae also belonged to the Megarians 
they, like the Corinthians, had ports on 
bofcn seas, and a through traffic. Nisaea 
is said to have been built by Nisus, the 
son of Pandion; and the inhabitants of 
Megara are- sometimes called Nisaean 
Megarians (oi Nurcuot MeyaptZs), to distin¬ 
guish them from the Hyblaeau Magarians 
(oi ‘Y/JAaioi Meyapeis) in Sicily. In front of 
Nisaea lay the small island Minoa (MiVwa), 
which added greatly to the security of the 
harbour.—The power of Megara at an 
early period is attested by the flourishing 
colonies which it founded, of which 
Selymbria, Chalcedon, and Byzantium, 
and the Hyblaeau Megara in Sicily, were 
the most important. After the Persian 
wars, Megara was for some time at war 
with Corinth, and was thus led to form an 
alliance with Athens, and to receive an 


>2 

MEGES (Meyrjs), son of PhyleuB, and 
grandson of Augeas, was one of the suitors 
of Helen, and led his bands from Dulichium 
and the Echinades against Troy. 

MELA, river. [Melea.] 

MELA, MELLA, M. ANNAEUS, the 
youngest son of M- Annaeus Seneca, the 
rhetorician, and brother of L. Seneca, the 
philosopher, and of Gallio. He was the 
father of Lucan. 

MELA, TOMPONlUS, the author of a 
treatise upon Geography, was a native of 
Spain, and probably lived under the em¬ 
peror Claudius. 

MELAMPUS (-odis; MeA dfiirovs), Son 
of Amytlnion and brother of Bias. Ho 
was looked upon by the ancients as the 
first mortal who was endowed with pro¬ 
phetic powers, as the person who first 
practised the medical art, and who estab- 
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Athenian garrison into the city, 461; but 
the oligarchical party having got the upper 
hand the Athenians were expelled, 441. In 
the Peloponnesian war it suffered greatly, 
and in 424 was only saved from capture by 
the “approach of Brasidas. The city was 
taken and its walls destroyed by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes; it was taken again by the 
Romans under Q. Metellus; and in the 
time of Augustus it had ceased to be a 
place of importance.—Megara is cele¬ 
brated as the city of Theognis, and, in the 
history of philosophy, as the seat of a philo¬ 
sophical school, usually called the Megarian, 
which was founded by Euclid, a native of the 
city, and a disciple of Socrates. [Euclides, 
No. 2.]—2. A town in Sicily on the E. 
coast, N. of Syracuse, founded by Dorians 
from Megara in Greece, b e. 728, on the 
site of a small town Hybla, and hence 
called MEGARA IIYBLAEA, and its 
inhabitants Megarenses Hyblaei (Meyapecy 
‘YjBAatoi). 

MEGAREUS (-ei, or -cos; Mfyapm), 
son of Onchestus, and brother of Abrote 
the wife of Nisus, king of Megara. 

MEGlSIS. [Megara.] 


lislied the worship of Dionysus in Greece. 
He married Iphianassa, by whom he 
became the father of, Mantius and Anti- 
phates. Before his house there stood an 
oak tree containing a serpent’s nest. The 
old serpents were killed by his servants, 
but Melampus took care of the young ones 
and fed them carefully. One day, when he 
was asleep, they cleaned his ears with their 
tongues. On his waking he perceived that 
lie now understood the languago of birds, 
and that thus he could foretell the future. 
His brother Bias was one of the suitors for 
the hand of Pero, the daughter of Neleus. 
Neleus promised his daughter to the man 
who should bring the oxen of Iphiclus, 
which were guarded by a dog whom neither 
man nor animal could approach. Melampus 
undertook to get the oxen for his brother, 
although he knew that the thief would be 
caught and kept in prison for a year, after 
which he was to come into possession of 
the oxen. Things turned out as he had 
said: Melampus was thrown into prison, 
and in his captivity he learned from the 
wood-worms that the building in which he 
was imprisoned would soon break down. 
This he told Iphiclus, and did him other 
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services by his prophetic power, in return 
for which he received the oxen, drove them 
to Pylos, and thus gained Pero for his 
brother. Afterwards Melampus obtained 
possession of a third of the kingdom of 
Argos in the following manner:—In the 
reign of Anaxagoras, King of Argos, the 
women of the kingdom were seized with 
madness, and roamed about the country 
in a frantic state. Melampus cured 
them of their frenzy, on condition that lie 
and his brother. Bias should receive an 
equal share with Anaxagoras in the king¬ 
dom of Argos. Melampus and Bias 
married the two daughters of Proetus, and 
ruled over two-tliirds of Argos. 

MELANCHLAENI (-orum ; MeAay- 
xAati'ot), a people in the N. of Sarmatia I 
Asiatica, about the upper course of the 
river Tanais (Dun). 

MELANirPE (-es; MeAaiairinj), daughter 
of Chiron, also called Evippe. Being with 
child by Aeolus, she fled to Mount Pelion; 
and in order that her condition might not 
become known, she prayed to be changed 
into a marc. Artemis granted her prayer, 
and in the form of a horse she was placed 
among the stars. 

MElANIPPIDES (-is; 1. 

A dithyrambie poet of Melos, contem-1 
porary of Pindar.—2. A later dithyrambie 
poet of the same place, who lived about 
b.c. 470-420. 

MElANIPPUS (-i ; MeAd^rro?), son of 
Antaeus of Thebes, who, in the attack of 
the Seven on his native city, slew’ Tydeus 
and Mccistcus. 

MELANTHlUS (-i; M<Aar<fco«). 1. Son 
of Dolius, was a goatherd of Odysseus, 
w’lio sided with the suitors of Penelope, 
and was killed by Odysseus.—2. An 
Athenian tragic poet, attacked by Aris¬ 
tophanes and other comic poets. 

MELANTHUS (MeAavflos), one of the 
Nelidae, and king of Messeuia, about whom 
the tradition is that, being driven out by 
the Heraclidae, he took refuge in Attica. 
In a war between the Athenians and Boeo¬ 
tians, Xanthus, the Boeotian king, chal¬ 
lenged Thyrnoetes, king of Athens and the 
last of the Thesidae, to single combat. 
Thyrnoetes declined the challenge on the 
ground of age and infirmity. Melanthus 
undertook it on condition of being rewarded 
with the throne. He slew Xantlius, and 
became king, to the exclusion of the 
Thesidae. 

MELAS (Me'Aas), the name of several 
rivers whose waters were of a dark colour. 
1. (Mauro Nero or Mauro Potamo), a small 
river in Boeotia, which rises seven stadia 


N. of Orchomenus.—2. A river of Thessaly 
in the district Malis, flows near Heraclea 
and Trachfs, and falls into the Maliac 
gulf.—3. A river of Thessaly in Phthiotis, 
falls into the Apidanus.— A. A river of 
Thrace, which falls into the Melas Sinus.— 
5. ( Manavgat-Su ), a river, E. of Side, was 
the boundary between Pamphylia and 
Cilicia. 

MELDI or MELDAE, a people in Gallia 
Lugdunensis upon the river Sequana, near 
Paris. 

MELEAGER (-gri; MfAeaypos). 1 , Son 
of Oeneus and Althaea, the daughter of 
Thestius, husband of Cleopatra, and father 
of Polydora. He was one of the most 
famous Aetolian heroes of Calydon, and 
distinguished himself by his skill in 



throwing the javelin. He took part in the 
Argonautic expedition. At the time of his 
return home, the fields of Calydon were 
laid waste by a monstrous boar, which 
Artemis had sent against the country, 
because Oeneus, the king of the place, once 
neglected to offer up a sacrifice to the god¬ 
dess. No one dared encounter the terrible 
animal, till at length Meleager, witfr a band 
of other heroes, slew the monster; but the 
Calydonians and Curetes quarrelled about 
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the head and hide, and at length waged 
open war against each other; and in this 
fight Iphiclus, the brother of Althaea, a 
prince of the Curetes, was slain unintention¬ 
ally by Meleager. The warfare continued, 
and the Calydonians were always victorious 
so long as Meleager went out with them. 
But when his mother Althaea pronounced 
a curse upon him, Meleager stayed at 
home with his wife, Cleopatra. The 
Curetes now began to press Calydon very 
hard. At length, however, Meleager yielded 
to the prayers of his wife, Cleopatra; he 
put the Curetes to flight, but he never 
returned home, for the Erinnyes, who had 
heard the curse of his mother, overtook 
him. Such is the more ancient form of the 
legend, as we find it in Homer (II. ix. 
627, seq.) and in Bucchylides. In the later 
traditions Meleager collects the heroes from 
all parts of Greece to join him in the hunt. 
Among others was thefairmaiden Atalanta; 
but the heroes refused to hunt with her, 
until Meleager, who was in love with hor, 
overcame their opposition. Atalanta gave 
the animal the first wound, and it was at 
length slain by Meleager. He presented 
the hide to Atalanta, but the sons of 
Tliesfcius took it from her, whereupon 
Meleager in a rage slew them. This was 
the causo of his own death, which came to 
pass in the following way. When lie was 
seven days old the Moerae appeared, 
declaring that the boy would dio as soon 
as the piece of wood which was burning on 
the hearth should be consumed. Althaea, 
upon hearing this, extinguished the fire¬ 
brand, and concealed it in a chest. 
Meleager himself became in vulnerable; 
but after he had killed the brothers of liis 
mother, Blie lighted the piece of wood, and 
Meleager died. Althaea, too late repenting 
of what she had done, put an end to her 
life; and Cleopatra died of grief. The 
sisters of Meleager wept unceasingly after 
his death, until Artemis changed them into 
guinea-hens (p.t\eaypi$<i<;) } which were trans¬ 
ferred to the island of Eeros. 

MELETUS or MELITUS (-i; Metros; 
MMit os) f an obscure tragic poet, but no¬ 
torious as one of the accusers of Socrates. 
Meletus laid the indictment before the 
Archon Basileus, but in reality he was the 
most insignificant of the accusers; and 
according to one account he was bribed by 
Anytus and Lycon to take part in the affair. 
Soon after the death of Socrates, the 
Athenians repented of their injustice, and 
Meletus was stoned to death. 

MElIbOEA (-ae: M«Ai/3ota), a town on 
the coast of Thessaly, between Mt. Ossa * 
and Mt. Pelion. It is mentioned by Homer j 


(II. ii. 717) as belonging to the dominions 
of Philoctetes, who is hence called by 
Virgil dux Meliboeus. It was celebrated 
for its purple dye. 

MELICERTES. [Palajsmon.] 

MELINNO (-us; Mefc), a lyric 
poetess of Locri in S. Italy, who wrote the 
ode to Rome beginning Xaipt /mot 'Pw/ta, 
which has been wrongly ascribed to Erinna. 
She lived in the third century b.c. 

MELtTA or MELTTE (McAcVt,). 1. 
(Malta), an island in the Mediterranean 
sea, situated 68 miles from the nearest 
point of Sicily, and 179 miles from the 
nearest point of A frica. Its greatest length 
is 17i miles, and its greatest breadth 91 
miles. The island was first colonised by 
the Phoenicians, who used it as a place of 
refuge for their ships, on account of its 
excellent harbours. It afterwards passed 
into the hands of the Carthaginians, but 
i was taken possession of by the Romans 
in the second Punic war, and annexed to 
the province of Sicily. It contained a 
town of the same name founded by the 
Carthaginians, and two celebrated temples, 
one of Juno on a promontory near the 
town, and another of Heracles in the SE. 
of the island. The inhabitants manu¬ 
factured fine cloth, which was in much 
request at Rome. They also exported a 
considerable quantity of honey; and from 
this island, according to some authorities, 
came the catuli Melitaei , the favourite 
lapdogs of the Roman ladies: Pliny, iii. 
151, believes that they came from the 
Adriatic island.—2. ( Meleda ), a small 
island in the Adriatic sea off the coast of 
Illyria (Dalmatia), NW. of Epidaurus. 

MfiLlTAEA, MELITEA or MELlTlA 

(MeAiTata, MeAtreta, MeAirta), a town of 
Thessaly, in Phthiotis, on the N. slope of 
Mt. OtliryB, and noar the river Enipeus. 

MELItENE (-es; MeAir/H), a district of 
Eastern Cappadocia. The town MELI¬ 
TENE ( Malatia) stood near the Euphrates 
at the junction of roads leading from Pontus 
to Mesopotamia and from Cappadocia to 
Amida in Armenia. 

MELLA or MELA (-ae ; Mella), a river 
in Gallia Transpadana, flowing by Brixia 
and falling into the Ollius. 

MELLARlA (-ae). 1. A town of the 

Bastuli inHispania Baetica between Belon 
and Calpe, on the road from Gades to 
Malaca.—2. A town in the same province, 
on the road from Corduba to Emerita. 

MELODUNUM (-i; Melun), a town of 
the Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis, on an 
island of the Sequana (Seme), and on the 
road from Agendicuin to LutetiaParisiorum. 
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MELOS (-i ; ; Milo), a fertile 

island in the Aegaean sea, and the most 
westerly of the group of the Cyclades, 
whence it was sometimes called Zephyrici. 
It is about seventy miles N. of the coast 
of Crete, and sixty-five E. of tho coast of 
Peloponnesus- It was first colonised by 
the Phoenicians, but afterwards by Dorians; 
and consequently in the Peloponnesian war 
it took the side of Sparta. In b.c. 426 
the Athenians made an unsuccessful attack 
upon the island; but in 416 they obtained 
ppssession of the town after a siege of 
several months, killed all the adult males, 
sold tho women and children as slaves, 
and peopled the island by an Athenian 
colony.—Melos was the birthplace of 
Diagoras, the atheist, whence Aristophanes 
calls Socrates also the Melian. The 
‘Venus of Milo,’ now in the Louvre, was 
found here in 1820. 

MELPOMENE. [Musae.] 

MEMMIUS. 1. C., tribune of tho plebs, 
b.c. Ill, was an ardent opponent of the 
oligarchical party at Rome during the 
Jugurthine war. Among the nobles im¬ 
peached by Memmius were L. Calpurnius 
Bcstia and M. Aemilius Scaurus. Memmius 
was slain by the mob of Satuminus and 
Glaucia, while a candidate for the consul¬ 
ship in 100.—2. C. MEMMIUS GEMEL¬ 
LUS, tribune of the plebs, 66, curule 
aedile 60, and praetor 58. He belonged at 
that time to tho Senatorian party, since he 
impeached P. Vatinius, opposed P. Clodius, 
and was vehement in his invectives against 
Julius Caesar. But before he competed 
for tho consulship, 64, he had been recon¬ 
ciled to Caesar, who supported him with 
all his interest. Memmius, however, again 
offended Caesar, was impeacliod for am¬ 
bitus, and receiving no aid from Caosar, 
withdrew from Romo to Mytilene, where 
he was living in the year of Cicero’s pro¬ 
consulate. Memmius married Faustu, a 
daughter of tho dictator Sulla. Lucretius 
dedicated his poem, De llerum Natura, to 
him.—3 C. MEMMIUS, son of the pre¬ 
ceding, was tribune of the plebs 64, and 
consul suffectus 34. 

MEMNON (-<5nis; 1. The 

beautiful son of Tithonus and Eos 
(Aurora). He does not belong to the Iliad, 
but is mentioned in the Odyssey as the 
handsomest of mortals and as the slayer 
of Antilochus. As son of the Dawn he 
comes in all variations of tho myth from 
the land of the sun; but this is placed 
sometimes in the extreme south, sometimes 
in the east. In the post-Homeric Trojan 
story Memnon was a prince of the Ethio¬ 
pians, who came to the assistance of his 


uncle Priam, for Tithonus and Priam were 
half-brothers, both being sons of Laome- 
don by different mothers. He came to the 
war in armour made for him by Hephaestus, 
and slew Antilochus, the son of Nestor, 
but was himself slain by Achilles, after a 
long and fierce combat. While the two 
heroes were fighting, Zeus weighed their 
fates, and tho scale containing Memnon’s 
sank. The mother of Memnon was incon¬ 
solable at his death. She wept for him 
every morning; and the dewdrops of the 
morning are tne tears of Eos. To soothe 
the grief of his mother, Zeus caused a 
number of birds to issue out of the funeral 
pile on which the body of Memnon was 
burning, which, after flying thrice around 
the burning pile, divided into two separate 
companies, which fought so fiercely, that 
half of them fell down upon the ashes of the 
hero, and thus formed a funeral sacrifice for 
him. These birds were called Memnonides. 
There are besides various traditions be¬ 
longing to different countries as to the 
country whence Memnon came, and the 
place and manner of hiB burial. Ctesias 
says that Memnon was sent by the king of 
Assyria to aid his feudatory Priam, while 
the Egyptians said that he had come 
directly from Egypt. The stories are 
harmonised in a later tradition which 
makes Memnon come from Ethiopia and 
Egypt to Susa (where ho built the citadel 
called Memnonium ) and thence to Troy. 
The most famous of all the traditions is 
that which represented a colossal statue 
near Thebes as the figure of Memnon, the 
son of Eos. The statue is really that of 
Amenliotep III. (or Amenophis), who 
reigned in the eighteenth dynasty, about 
1430 b.c. It was placed there beside 
another statue of Thi, the wife of Amen* 
hotep ; and at some time or other it began 
to give forth a musical note when it was 
touched by tho rising sun—explained by 
modern writers as due to ‘the sudden 
change of temperature creating currents 
of air, which pressed through crevices 
of the stone and caused a melancholy 
singing note.’— 3. A native of Rhodes, 
joined Artabazus, satrap of Lower Phrygia, 
who had married his sister, in his revolt 
against Darius Ochus. When fortune 
deserted the insurgents they fled to the 
court of Philip. Mentor, the brother of 
Memnon, being high in favour with Darius, 
interceded on behalf of Artabazus and 
Memnon, who were pardoned and again 
received into favour. On the death of 
Mentor, Memnon, who possessed great 
military skill and experience, succeeded 
him in his authority, which extended 
over all the W. coast of Asia Minor 
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(about B.c. 836). When Alexander invaded 
Asia, Memnon defended Halicarnassus 
Against Alexander, until it was no longer 
possible to hold out. He then collected 
an army and a fleet, with the design 
of carrying the war into Greece, but 
died at Mytilene in 833, before he could 
carry his plan into execution. His death 
was an irreparable loss to the Persian 
cause; for several Greek states were pre¬ 
pared to join him, had he carried the war 
into Greece. 

MEMPHIS (-is; M^w), a great city of 
Egypt, which stood on the left (W.) bank 
of the Nile, about ten miles above the 
pyramids of Jieeh , near the N. limit of the 
Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, a nome of 
which (Mcfi<fu'TT)t) was named after the city. 
It was connected by canals with the lakes 
of Moeris and Mareotis. It was the chief 
seat of the worship of Ptah (whom the 
Greeks identified with Hephaestus). It 
ranked during the great period of Thebes 
as second only to that city, and after the 
downfall of Thebes remained the wealthiest 
and most important city of Egypt (though 
it was partially destroyed by Cambyses in 
B.c. 624) until Alexandria superseded it. 

MENAENUM or MENAE ( Mineo ), a 
town on theE. coast of Sicily, S. of Hybla, 
the birthplace and residence of the Sicel 
chief Ducetius. 

MENANDER (-dri; MeVavfipos),of Athens, 
the most distinguished poet of the New 
Comedy. He was born b.c. 342, was the 
son of Diopeithes, who commanded the 
Athenian forces on the Hellespont in the 
year of his son’s birth, and the nephew of 
Alexis, the comic poet. He was a pupil of 
Theophrastus, and a friend of Epicurus and 
Demetrius Phalercus. He died at Athens 
b.c. 291, at the age of fifty-two, drowned 
while swimming in the harbour of Peiraeus. 
Menander seems to have been skilful in the 
invention and development of his story— 
usually an intrigue or love-story—clever 
in his character-drawing, polished and 
witty in his dialogue. His comedies were 
imitated or translated by the Roman 
dramatists, by Plautus in the Bacchides , 
Stichus, and Poenulus , and still more by 
Terence; of the original plays we have 
only fragments remaining, the most con¬ 
siderable being about 100 lines of his play 
rewpyrfy, only recently discovered. 

MENAPll (-orum), a people in the N. of 
Gallia Belgica, originally dwelt on both 
banks of the Rhine, but were afterwards 
driven out of their possessions on the right 
bank by the Usipetes and Tencliteri, and 
inhabited only the left bank near its mouth, 
and W. of the Mosa. 


MENAS (-ae), a freedman of Pompey 
the Great, was one of the principal com¬ 
manders of the fleet of Sext. Pompey in 
his war against Octavian and Antony, B.c. 
40. In 89 he tried in vain to dissuade his 
master from concluding a peace with 
Octavian and Antony; and, at an enter¬ 
tainment given to them by Sextus on board 
his ship at Misenum, Menas suggested to 
him to cut the cables of the vessel, and, 
running it out to sea, despatch both his 
rivals. The treacherous proposal, however, 
was rejected by Pompey. On the break¬ 
ing out of the war again in 38, Menas 
deserted Pompey and went over to 
Octavian. In 86 he returned to his 
old master’s service ; but in the course 
of the same year lie again played the 
deserter, and joined Octavian. In 35 he 
accompanied Octavian in the Pannonian 
campaign, and was slain at the siege of 
Siscia. It is possible that he is referred to 
in Hor. Od. iii. 16, 16. 

MENDE (-es; a town on the W. 

coast of the Macedonian peninsula Pallene 
and on the Thermaic gulf, was a colony of 
the Eretrians. 

MENDES (-is ; MeVSrjs), a city of the 
Delta of Egypt, on the S. Bide of the lake 
of Tanis. 

MENECLES (-is; M^KAifc), of Alabanda. 
He and his brother Hierocles taught 
rhetoric at Rhodes, where the orator 
M. Antonius heard them, about b.c. 94. 

MEnEdEMUS (-i; MeyefiTfluo?), a Greek 
philosopher, was a native of Eretria, where 
he established a school of philosophy, 
which was called the Eretrian. He did 
not, however, confine himself to philo¬ 
sophical pursuits, but took an active part 
in the political affairs of his native city, 
and went on various embassies, to Lysi- 
machus, Demetrius, and others; but being 
suspected of the treacherous intention of 
betraying Eretria into the power of Anti- 
gonus, he took refuge with Antigonus in 
Asia, where he starved himself to death. 

MENELAI, PORTU8, a city on the 
coast of Marmarica, in N. Africa, founded, 
according to tradition, by Menelaus. 

MENELAUS (-i; MepeAaov, Mew'Aewf, or 
Mtf^f'Aav), son of Pleisthenes or Atrens, 
and younger brother of Agamemnon. His 
early life is related under Agamemnon. 
He was king of Lacedaemon, and married 
to Helen, by whom he became the father 
of Hermione. When Helen had been 
carried off by Paris, Menelaus and 
Odysseus sailed to Troy in order to de¬ 
mand her restitution. Menelaus was 
hospitably treated by Antenor, but the 
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* journey was of no avail. In the Trojan 
.war wnich followed Menelaus was under 
the special protection of Hera and Athene, 
and distinguished himself by his bravery 
in battle. He was among the first that 
sailed away with Helen from Troy, accom¬ 
panied by Nestor; but he was eight years 
wandering about the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean and in Egypt, before he reached 
home. Henceforward he lived with Helen 
at Sparta in peace and wealth, and his 
palace shone in its splendour like the sun 
or the moon. According to the prophecy 
of Proetus in the Odyssey (Iv. 561), 
Menelaus and Helen were not to die, but 
the gods were to conduct them to Elysium ; 
for Helen was the daughter and Menelaus 
the son-in-law of Zeus. Menelaus was 
worshipped as a hero at Therapnae, where 
his tomb and that of Helen were shown. 
Respecting the tale that Helen never went 
to Troy, but was detained in Egypt, see 
Helena. [For the conjectural history of 
the rule of the Pelopidae in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus see Mycenae and Tiryns ; and 
for the Trojan war see Troja.] 

MfiNENlUS LANATUS. 1. 
AGRIPPA, consul, b.c. 503, conquered 
the Sabines. It was owing to his media¬ 
tion that the first great rupture between 
the patricians and plebeians was brought 
to a peaceful termination in 493, when he 
is said to have related to the plebeians 
the fable of the belly and the members. 
—2. T., consul 477, was defeated by the 
Etruscans. He had previously allowed 
the Fabii to be destroyed by the Etruscans, 
although he might have assisted them 
with his army. For this act of treachery 
he was brought to trial by the tribunes 
and condemned to pay a fine. 

MENES or MENA (Mw), first king of 
Egypt, according to tradition. Herodotus 
records of him that he built Memphis on 
a piece of ground which he had rescued 
from the river by turning it from its former 
course, and erected therein a magnificent 
temple to Hephaestus (Ptah). His date 
iB placed at 4000-4600 b.c. 

MfiNESTHEUS (-eosor -gi; M w<rdw). 

1. Son of Peteos, an Athenian king, who 
led the Athenians against Troy. With the 
assistance of the Tyndarids, he is said to 
have driven Theseus from his kingdom, 
but to have been afterwards expelled by 
the Theseids and to have died in Spain,— 

2. Son of Iphicrates, the famous Athenian 
general, by the daughter of Cotys, king 
of Thrace. He married the daughter of 
Timotheus; and in 856 was chosen com¬ 
mander in the Social war, his father and 
his father-in-law being appointed to aid 


him with their counsel and experience. 
They were all three impeached by their 
colleague, Chares, for alleged misconduct 
and treachery in the campaign; but 
Iphicrates ana Menestheus were acquitted. 

MENINX or LOTOPHAGlTIS, aft. 
GIRBA, an island, close to the coast of 
Africa at the SE. extremity of the Lesser 
Syrtis. 

MENIPPE (-es; M tvirnni) } daughter of 
Orion and sister of Metioche. These two 
sisters put themselves to death in order to 
save Aonia from a plague. They were 
changed by Persephone into comets. 

MENIPPUS (-i; MeVnrTro?). 1. Usurped 
the rule of Oreus in Euboea, with the aid 
of Philip of Macedon.—2. An envoy from 
Antiochus to Rome; afterwards incited 
and aided the Aetolians in their war with 
Rome.—3. A Cynic philosopher, and 
originally a slave, was a native of Gadara 
in Coele-Syria. He lived about b.c. 60. 
His works are lost; but we have consider¬ 
able fragments of Varro’s Saturae Menip- 
peae , written in imitation of Menippus. 

MENOECEUS (-ei or -£os; Me^oucevs). 

1. A Theban, grandson of Pentheus, and 
father of Hipponome, Jocasta, and Creon.— 

2. Grandson of the former, and son of Creon. 
He put an end to his life because Teiresias 
had declared that his death would bring 
victory to his country, when the seven 
Argive heroes marched against Thebes. 

MENOETlUS (MeyomoJ. 1. Son of 
Iapetus and Clymene or Asia, and brother 
of Atlas, Prometheus, and Epimetheus. 
He was killed by Zeus with a flash of 
lightning, in the battle with the Titans, 
and was hurled into Tartarus.—2. Son of 
Actor and Aegina, husband of Polymele or 
Sthenele, and father of Patyoclus, who is 
hence called Menoetiades. 

MENON (-onis; M evo>v). 1. A noble of 
Pharsalus in Thessaly who aided the 
Athenians at Eion.—2. A Thessalian 
adventurer, was one of the generals of the 
Greek mercenaries in the army of Cyrus the 
Younger when the latter marched into 
Upper Asia against his brother Artaxerxes, 
b.c. 401. After the death of Cyrus he was 
seized by Tissaphemes, and was put to 
death by torture. His character is drawn 
in the blackest colours by Xenophon. He 
is the same as the Menon introduced in 
the dialogue of Plato whioh bears his 
name. 

MENJESA (-ae), sumamed BASTIA, 
a town of the Oretani in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, on the road from Castulo to 
Carthago Nova. 
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Alcimua and faithful friend of Odysseus. 
—2. A Greek of Rhodes, who, with his 
brother Memnon, rendered active assist¬ 
ance to Art&bazus. He gained the favour 
of Darius, and received a satrapy, includ¬ 
ing all the western coast of Asia Minor. 
[Memnon.]—3. The most celebrated silver- 
chaser among the Greeks, who must have 
lived before b.c. 866, since some of his 
work perished with the temple of Ephesus 
in that year. 

MERCORlI PROMONTORlUM. 
[Hermaeum.] 

MERCtJRIUS(-i), a Roman divinity of 
commerce and gain, especially the tutelary 
god of the mereatores and their guild 
(collegium). The earliest temple to Mer¬ 
cury was built near the Circus Maximus, 
b.c. 498, where his festival was celebrated, 
together with that of Maia, on the Ides of 
May. Besides this, numerous shrines of 
the god were set up in streets frequented 
by traders. Merchants also visited the 
well near the Porta Capena, to which 
magic powers were ascribed; and with 
water from that well they used to sprinkle 
themselves and their merchandise, that 
they might be absolved from guilt of lying, 
and molte a large profit. The Romans 
identified Morcurius, the patron of mer¬ 
chants and tradespeople, with the Greek 
Hermes (as god of gain), and transferred to 
him all the myths of the Greek god. [See 
Hermes.] 

MERIONES (-ae; Mrjpioi/rjs), a Cretan 
hero, son of Molus, who, conjointly with 
Idomeneus, led the Cretans in 80 ships 
against Troy. 

MEROE (-es; Mep<hj), the island, so 
called, and almost an island in reality, 
formed by the rivers Astapus (Blue Nile ) 
and Astaboras ( Atbarah ), and the portion 
of the Nile between their mouths, was a dis¬ 
trict of Ethiopia. Its capital, also called 
Meroe, stood near the N. point of the 
island on the E. bank of the Nile, below 
the modern Shendy. Standing in a fertile 
district, rich in timber and minerals, at 
the foot of the highlands of Abyssinia , 
and at the junction of two great rivers, 
Meroe became at a very early period a 
chief emporium for the trade between 
Egypt, N. Africa, Ethiopia, Arabia, and 
India. From Meroe, in the eighth century 
b.c., was founded the Ethiopian dynasty 
(the twenty-fifth), which reigned at Thebes. 
The power at Meroe was generally in the 
hands of a ruling caste of priests, who 
chose a king from among themselves, and 
bound him to govern according to their 
laws; until king Ergamenes (about B.c. 
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he massacred) and converted his kingdom 
into an absolute monarchy. 

MfiRftPE (-es; M €p6mj). 1. One of 

the Heliades, or sisters of Phaethon.— 

2. Daughter of Atlas, one of the Pleiades, 
and wife of Sisyphus of Corinth, by whom 
she became the mother of Glaucus.— 

3. Daughter of Cypselus, wife of Cres- 
phontes, and mother of Aepytus. 

MfiROPS (-opis; M«po^). 1. King of the 
island of Cos, husband of the nymph 
Ethemea, and father of Eumelus. His 
wife was killed by Artemis, because she 
had neglected to worship that goddess.— 
2. King of the Ethiopians, by whose wife, 
Clymene, Helios became the father of 
Phaethon.—3. Kins of Rhyndacus, on the 
Hellespont, also called Macar or Macareus, 
was a celebrated soothsayer, and father of 
Clite, Arisbe, Amphius, and Adrastus. 

MERDLA, L. CORNELIUS, was 
flamen dialis, and, on the deposition of L. 
Cinpa in b.c. 87, was elected consul in his 
place. On the capture of Rome by Marius 
and Cinna at the close of the same year, 
Merula put an end to his own life. 

MESEMBRIA(M«7T?/z/3pta). 1. ( Missivri 
or Messuri) y a town of Thrace on the 
Pontus Euxinus, and at the foot of Mt. 
Haemus, founded by the inhabitants of 
Chalcedon and Byzantium in the time of 
Darius Hystaspis, and hence called a 
colony of Megara, since those towns were 
founded by the Megarians.—2. A town in 
Thrace, but of much less importance, on 
the coast of the Aegaean sea, near the 
mouth of the Lissus. 

MESOPOTAMIA (-ae), a district of W 
Asia, named from its position between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, of which rivers 
the former divided it from Syria and 
Arabia on the W., the latter from Assyria 
on the E.: on the N. it was separated from 
Armenia by a branch of the Taurus, called 
Masius, and on the S. from Babylonia by 
the Median Wall. The name was probably 
first used by the Greeks in the time of the 
Seleucidae. In earlier times the country 
was reckoned a part, sometimes of Syria, 
and sometimes of Assyria. In a wider 
sense the name is sometimes applied to 
the whole country between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. 

MESPlLA (-ae), a oity of Assyria, on 
the E. side of the Tigris. 

MESSA (M *<T<ra t M icr<n\\ Mezapo ), a 
town and harbour in Laconia near 0. 
Taenarum. 

MESSALlNA. [Messallina.] 
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MESS ALLA, legs correctly MESSlLA, 
the name of a distinguished family 
of the Valeria gens at Rome.—1. M. 
VALERIUS MAXIMUS CORVINUS 
MESSALLA, was consul b.c. 268, and 
in conjunction with his colleague M. 
Otacilius, carried on the war with success 
against the Carthaginians in Sicily. The 
two consuls concluded a peace with Hiero. 
In consequence of his relieving Messana 
he obtained the cognomen of Messalla.-r- 
2. M. VALERIUS MESSALLA, praetor 
peregrinus 194, and consul 188, when he 
nad the province of Liguria.—3. M. 
VALERIUS MESSALLA NIGER, 
praetor 68 ; consul 61; and censor 66. He 
belonged to the aristocratical party. He 
married a sister of the orator Q. Hortensius. 
— 4 . M. VALERIUS MESSALLA, son of 
the preceding ; consul 63; belonged, like his 
father, to the aristocratical party; but in 
consequence probably of his enmity to 
Pompey, he joined Caesar in the Civil war, 
and served under him in Africa. He was 
in high repute for hiB skill in augury, on 
which science he wrote.—6. M. VALERIUS 
MESSALLA CORVINUS, son of the pre¬ 
ceding, was educated partly at Athens, 
where probably began his intimacy with 
Horace and L. Bibulus. After Caesar’s 
death (44) he joined the republican party, 
and attached himself especially to Cassius. 
Messalla was proscribed, but since his 
kinsmen proved his absence from Rome at 
the time of Caesar’s assassination, the 
triumvirs erased his name from the list. 
Messalla, however, followed Cassius into 
Asia, and at Philippi, in the first day’s 
battle, turned Octavianus’s flank, stormed 
hiB camp, and narrowly missed taking 
him prisoner. Mossalla was afterwards 
ardoned by Augustus, and served in 
icily, 86; against the Salassians, a moun¬ 
tain tribe lying between the Graian and 
the Pennine Alps, 34; and at Actium, 81. 
He was consul in 31, proconsul of Aquit&nia 
in 28-27, and obtained a triumph for his 
reduction of that province. Messalla about 
27 withdrew from all public employments 
except his augursliip. He died about 
twenty years ufterwards. Messalla was 
distinguished as much in the literary as in 
the political world of Rome. He was a 
patron of learning and the arts, an intimate 
friend of Horace and Tibullus, and was 
himself a historian, a poet, a grammarian, 
and an orator. 

MESSALLINA, or MESSALINA. 1. 
STATILlA, grand-daugliter of T. Statilius 
Taurus, cos. a.d. 11, was the third wife 
of the emperor Nero, who married her in 
a.d, 66. She had previously married 
Atticus Veatinus, whom Nero put to death. 

C.D. 
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—2. VALERIA, daughter of M. Valerius 
Messalla Barbatus and of Domitia Lepida, 
was the third wife of the emperor Claudius. 
She was as cruel as she was profligate; and 
many members of the most illustrious 
families of Rome were sacrificed to her 
fears or her hatred. She long exercised an 
unbounded empire over her weak husband, 
who alone was ignorant of her infidelities, 
At length, having conceived a violent 
passion for a handsome Roman youth, C. 
Silius, she publicly married him, during 
the absence of Claudius at Ostia, a.d. 48, 
and she was put to death by the advice of 
Narcissus. 

MESSANA (-ae; Messina), a town on the 
NE. coast of Sicily, on the straits separating 
Italy from this island, which are here about 
four miles broad. It was originally a 
town of Sicels, and was called ZANCLE 
ZdyKXrj, or a sickle, on account of the shape 
of its harbour, which is formed by a curve 
of sandy shore. The first Greek oolonists 
were, according to Thucydides, pirates from 
the Chalcidian town of Cumae in Italy, 
who were joined by Chalcidians from 
Euboea, and, according to Strabo, by 
Naxians; but these two acoounts are not 
contradictory, for since Naxos in Sicily was 
also a colony from Chalcis, we may easily 
suppose that the Naxians joined the other 
Chalcidians in the foundation of the town 
Zancle became so powerful that it founded 
the town of Iliinera, about b.c. 648. It 
was seized in 494 by the Samians, who took 
refuge there after the capture of Miletus. 
But Anaxilaus afterwards drove the 
Samians out of Zancle, and made himself 
master of the town, the name of which he 
changed into Messana or Messene , both 
because he was himself a Messenian, and 
because he transferred to the place a 
body of MeBsenions from Rhegium. The 
Athenians failed in their attempt to seize 
it in 416. But in 396 it was token ;by 
the Carthaginians, who destroyed the 
town. Dionysius began to rebuild it in 
the Bame year, and besides collecting the 
remains of the former population, he 
added a number of Locrians, Messenians, 
and others, so that its inhabitants were 
of a very mixed kind. After the banish¬ 
ment of the younger Dionysius, Messana 
was for a short time free, but it fell 
into the power of Agatliocles about 812. 
Among the mercenaries of this tyrant 
were a nunfibor of Mamertini, an Oscan 
people from Campania, who had been sent 
from home under the protection of the god 
Mainers or Mars to seek their fortunein other 
lands. These Mamertini were quartered 
in Messana; and after the death of 
Ag&thoeles (282) they made themselves 
B B 
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masters of the town, killed the male 
inhabitants, and took possession of their 
wives, their children, and their property. 
The town was now called MAMERTINA, 
and the inhabitants MAMERTINI; but 
its ancient name of Messana continued to 
be in more general use. The inhabitants 
became involved in a war with Hiero of 
Syracuse, who defeated them in several 
battles, and would probably have conquered 
the town, had not the Carthaginians come 
in to the aid of the Mamertini, and, under 
the pretext of assisting them, taken posses¬ 
sion of their citadel. The Mamertini had 
at the same time applied to the Homans 
for help, who gladly availed themselves of 
the opportunity to obtain a footing in 
Sicily. Thus Messana was the immediate 
cause of the first Punic war, 204. The 
Mamertini expelled the Carthaginian garri¬ 
son, and received the Romans. Messana 
then passed under the Roman dominion, 
but nominally as a civitas foederata ) 
retaining its own land and subject to tribute 
only in time of war. It was the head¬ 
quarters of the fleet of Sextus Pompeius, 
and, probably on that account, lost its privi¬ 
leges and received the Roman franchise. 

MESSAPlA. [Calabria.] 

MESSENE (-es; Meo-o^rj), the later 
capital of Messenia, was founded by 
Epaminondas b.c. 869, and completed and 
fortified within the space of eighty-five 
days. It was situated at the foot of the 
steep hill of Ithome, which was celebrated 
as a fortress in the history of the Messenian 
wars, and now formed the acropolis of the 
new city. Mcssene was one of the most 
strongly fortified cities of Greece. It was 
surrounded by massive walls built entirely 
of stone and flanked with numerous towers. 
There are still considerable remains of 
some of these towers, as well as the founda¬ 
tions of the walls, and of several public 
buildings. 

MESSENIA (*ae; Meerenji't'a), a country 
in Peloponnesus, bounded on the E. by 
Laconia, on the N. by Elis and Arcadia, 
and on the S. and W. by the sea. It was 
separated from Laconia by Mt. Taygetus, 
but part of the W. slope of Taygetus 
belonged to Laconia. The river Neda 
formed the N. frontier between Messenia 
and Elis. Messenia was for the most part 
a mountainous country, and contained only 
two plains of any extent, ip the N. the 
plain of Stenyclerus, and in the S. a still 
larger plain, through which the Pamisus 
flowed, and which was called Macaria or 
the Blessed, on account of its great fertility. 
According to tradition Polycaon, the 
younger son of Lelex, married the Argive 


Messene, a daughter of Triopas, and named 
the country Messene in honour of his wife. 
This is the name by which it is called in 
Homer, who does not use the form Mes¬ 
senia. The western part of the land 
belonged to the dominions of the Ntoloid 
princes of Pylos, of whom Nestor was the 
most celebrated, and the eastern to the 
Lacedaemonian monarchy. Thus it appears 
to have remained till the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians, when Mes¬ 
senia fell to the share of Cresphontes, who 
destroyed the kingdom of Pylos, and united 
the whole country under his sway. The 
Spartans soon began to attempt the con¬ 
quest of Messenia according to tradition. 
The first Messenian war lasted twenty years, 
b.c. 743-723; and notwithstanding the 
gallant resistance of the Messenian king, 
Aristodemus, the Messenians were obliged 
to submit to the Spartans after the capture 
of their fortress Ithome, and to become 
their subjects. [Aristodemus.] After 
bearing tlie yoke thirty-eight years, the 
Messenians again took up arms under their 
heroic leader Aristomenes. [Aristomenes.] 
The second Messenian war is said to have 
lasted seventeen years, b.c. 686-668, and 
terminated with the conquest of Ira and 
the complete subjugation of the country. 
Most of the Messenians emigrated to 
foreign countries, and those who remained 
behind were reduced to the condition of 
Helots or serfs. In this state they remained 
till 464, when the Messenians and other 
Helots took advantage of the devastation 
occasioned by the great earthquake at 
Sparta to rise against tlieir oppressors. 
This third Messenian war lasted ten years, 
464-466, and ended by the Messenians 
surrendering Ithome to the Spartans on 
condition of their being allowed a free 
departure from Peloponnesus. They settled 
at Naupactus on the Corinthian gulf 
opposite Peloponnesus, which town the 
Athenians had lately taken from the Locri 
Ozolae, and gladly granted to such deadly 
enemies of Sparta. At the conclusion of 
the Peloponnesian war (401) the unfortunate 
Messenians were obliged to leave Naupactug 
and take refuge in Italy, Sicily, and other 
countries; but when the supremacy of 
Sparta was overthrown by the battle of 
Leuctra, Epaminondas resolved to restore 
the independence of Messenia. He accord¬ 
ingly gathered together the Messenian 
exiles from the various lands in which they 
were scattered; and in the summer of 869 
he founded the town of Messene at the 
foot of Mt. Ithome. [Messene.] Messenia 
was never again subdued by the Spartans, 
and it maintained its independence till the 
conquest of Greece by the Romans, 146| 
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when it formed part 6f the proyinoe of 
Achaia. 

MESTRA (-ae; M farpa), daughter 
of Erysichthon, and grand-daughter of 
Triopas, whence she is called Triopeis by 
Owid. She was sold by her hungry father, 
that he might obtain the means of satis¬ 
fying his hunger. In order to escape from 
slavery, she prayed to Poseidon, who loved 
her, and who conferred upon her the i^ower 
of metamorphosing herself whenever she 
was sold. According to one tradition she 
became afterwards the wife of Autolycus. 

M E TA N E 1 R A (Meraveipa), wife of 
Celeus, and mother of Triptolemus, received 
Demeter on her arrival in Attica. 

METAPONTUM, the Roman name for 
the Greek METAPONTIUM (MeraTrornov; 
Torre di Mare), a Greek city in the S. of 
Italy, on the Tarentine gulf, and on the E. 
coast of Lucania, is said to have been 
originally called Metabum (MerajSov). It 
was an Achaean colony, under the com¬ 
mand of a leader named Leucippus, but 
probably occupied the site of an older 
city, which had been destroyed before the 
Achaeans of Sybaris and Crotona founded 
a new city there about 700 b.c. There 
was a tradition that it was founded origin¬ 
ally by a colony of Pylian followers of 
Nestor on tlieir return from Troy. Pytha¬ 
goras transferred his school to Metapontum, 
and died there. 

MfiTAURUS (-i). 1 . ( Metaro ), a small 
river ill Umbria, flowing into the Adriatic 
sea, rendered memorable by the defeat 
and death of Ilasdrubal, the brother of 
Hannibal, on its banks, b.c. 207. It rises 
in the group of Apennines called Monte 
Nerone , and flows forty-fivo miles into the 
sea, two miles S. of Fano. — 2 . ( Marro ), a 
river on the E. coast of Bruttium, at whose 
mouth was the town of Metaurum. 

METELLA, CAECILIA. 1 . Daughter 
of Met. Macedonicus, married Scipio 
Nasica (consul 111 b.c.).— 2. Daughter of 
Met. Balearicus, married App. Claud. 
Pulcher, and was mother of P. Clodius, 
Cicero’s enemy.— 3. Daughter of Met. 
Dalmaticus, married first to Scaurus, 
secondly to Sulla, who avenged upon 
Athena an affront offered to her by the 
Athenians.— 4. Daughter (probably) of Met. 
Nepos, wife of P. Lentulus Spinther, the 
younger, from whom she was divorced in 
46.—5. Daughter of Met. Creticus, and 
wife of Crassus, the son of the triumvir, 
to whose memory the magnificent tomb on 
the Appian Way was raised. 

METELLUS (-i), a distinguished ple¬ 
beian family of the Caecilia gens at Rome. 


1. L. CAECILIUS METELLUS, consul 
B.C. 261, carried on the war in Sicily against 
the Carthaginians. In the following year 
he gained a great victory at Panormus over 
Hasdrubal, the Carthaginian general. The 
elephants which he took in this battle were 
exhibited in his triumph at Rome. Me- 
tellus was consul a second time in 249, and 
was pontifex maximus from 243-221. In 
241 he rescued the Palladium when the 
temple of Vesta was on fire, but lost bis 
sight in consequence.—2. Q. CAECILIUS 
MEr-TELLUS, boh of the preceding, was 
plebeian aedile 209; curule aedile 208; 
served in the army of the consul Claudius 
Nero 207, and was consul with L. Veturius 
Philo, 206.—3. Q. CAECILIUS METEL¬ 
LUS MACEDONICUS, son of the last, 
was praetor 148, and carried on war in 
Macedonia against the usurper Andriscus, 
whom he defeated and took prisoner. He 
next turned hiB arms against the Achaeans, 
whom he defeated at the beginning of 146. 
On his return to Rome in 146 he triumphed, 
and received the name of Macedonicus. 
Metellus was consul in 143, and received 
the province of Nearer Spain, where he 
carried on the war with success for two years 
against the Celtiberi. He died 115, full of 
years and honours. He had filled all the 
highest offices of the state with reputation 
and glory, and was carried to the funeral 
pile by four sons, three of whom had 
obtained the consulship in his lifetime, 
while the fourth was a candidate for the 
office at the time of his father’s death.— 4. 
L. CAECILIUS METELLUS CALVUS, 
brother of the last, consul 142.—6. Q. 
CAECILIUS METELLUS BALEARI¬ 
CUS, eldest son of No. 3, was consul 123, 
when he subdued the inhabitants of the 
Balearic island*, and received in conse¬ 
quence the surname of Balearicus.—6. L. 
CAECILIUS METELLUS DIADEMA- 
TUS, second son of No. 3, was consul 
117.—7. M. CAECILIUS METELLUS, 
third son of No. 3, was oonsul 115, the year in 
which his father died. In 114 he obtained 
a triumph for quelling an insurrection in 
Sardinia.—8. C. CAECILIUS METEL¬ 
LUS CAPRARIUS, fourth son of No. 3, 
was consul 113, and carried on war in 
Macedonia against the Thracians, whom 
he subdued. He obtained a triumph in 
the same year, and on the same day with 
his brother Marcus.— 9. L. CAECILIUS 
METELLUS DALMATICUS, elder son of 
No. 4, was consul 119, when he subdued the 
Dalmatians, and obtained in consequence 
the surname Dalmaticus.— 10. Q. CAECI¬ 
LIUS METELLUS NUMIDICUS,yoimger 
son of No. 4. one of the most distinguished 
members of his family. He bore a high 
112 
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character for honesty in a corrupt age. He 
was consul 109,and carried on the war against 
Jugurtha in Numidia with great success. 
[Jugubtha.] He remained in Numidia 
during the following year as proconsul; 
but, as he was unable to bring the war to 
a conclusion, his legate, C. Marius, indus¬ 
triously circulated reports in the camp and 
the city that Metellus designedly protracted 
the war, and the command was given to 
Marius. In 102 he was censor with his 
cousin Metellus Caprarius, In 100 the 
tribune Saturninus and Marius resolved to 
ruin Metellus. Saturninus proposed an 
agrarian law, to which he added the clause 
that whosoever did not accept it should be 
expelled the senate. Metellus refused to 
take the oath, and was therefore expelled ; 
but Saturninus, not content with this, 
brought forward a bill to punish him with 
exile. The friends of Metellus were ready 
to take up arms in his defence; but Metel¬ 
lus quitted the city and retired to Rhodes. 
He was, however, recalled to Rome in the 
following year (99).— 11. Q. CAECILIUS 
METELLUS NEPOS, Bon of Balearicus 
[No. 6], and grandson of Macedonicus 
[No. 8], was consul in 98 with T. Didius. 
—12. Q. CAECILIUS METELLUS 
PIUS, son of Numidicus [No. 10], received 
the surname of Pius on account of the love 
which he displayed for his father when he 
besought the peoplo to recall him from 
banishment in 99. He was praetor 89, and 
was one of the commanders in the Marsh 
or Social war. In the war against the 
Marian party, after Sulla’B return in 83, 
Metellus was one of the most successful 
enerals, and gained victories both in Um- 
ria and in Cisalpine Gaul. In 80 Metellus 
was consul with Sulla himself, and in the 
following year (79) he went as proconsul 
into Spain, against Sertorius, who adhered 
to the Marian party. Here he remained 
for the next eight years, and found it 
so difficult to obtain any advantages over 
Sertorius that the senate sent Pompey to 
his assistance with proconsular power and 
another army. Sertorius, however, was a 
match for them both, and would probably 
have continued to defy all the efforts of 
Metellus and Pompey if he had not been 
murdered by Perperna and his friends in 
72. Metellus was pontifex maximus, and 
as he was succeeded in this dignity by 
Julius Caesar in 63, he must have died 
either in this year or at the end of the 
preceding.— 13. Q. CAECILIUS METEL¬ 
LUS CELER, elder son of Nepos [No. 11]. 
In 66 he served as legate in the army of 
Pompey in Asia; and was praetor in 63, 
the year in which Cicero was consul. He 
oo -operated with Cicero in opposing the 


sohemes of Catiline, and prevented Catiline 
from crossing the Apennines and penetrat¬ 
ing into Gaul, and thus compelled him to 
turn round and face Antoni us, who was 
marching against him from Etruria. In 60, 
Metellus was consul with L. Afranius. He 
died in 69.—14. Q. CAECILIUS METEL- 
LUS NEPOS, younger son of the older 
Nepos [No. 11]. He served as legate of 
Pompey in the war against the pirates and 
in Asia from 67 to 64. He was tribune in 
62, when he attacked Cicero's treatment of 
the Catilinarians; praetor in 60, and consul 
in 67 with P. Lentulus Spinther. In 66 
Metellus administered the province of 
Nearer Spain, where he carried on war 
against the Vaccaei. He died in 65. 
Throughout his life he was an adherent of 
Pompey.—16. Q. CAECILIUS METEL¬ 
LUS PIUS SCIPIO, the adopted son 
of Metellus Pius [No. 12]. He was the 
son of P. Scipio Nasica, praetor 94, and 
grandson of Caecilia Metella, daughter 
of Macedonicus. Hence his name is given 
in various forms. Sometimes he is called 
P. Scipio Nasica, sometimes Q. Metellus 
Scipio, and sometimes simply Scipio or 
Metellus. He was tribune of the plebs in 
69; and in 62 Pompey married Cornelia, 
the daughter of Scipio, and made his 
father-in-law his colleague in the consul¬ 
ship. Scipio showed his gratitude by 
using every effort to destroy the power 
of Caesar and strengthen that of Pompey. 
He took an active part in all the proceed¬ 
ings which led to the breaking out of the 
Civil war in 49: and commanded the 
centre of the Pompeian army at the battle 
of Pliarsalia. He was defeated by Caesar 
at the decisive battle of Thapsus in 46 f 
and put an end to his own life.— 16. Q. 
CAECILIUS METELLUS CRETICUS, 
was consul 69, and carried on war against 
Crete, which he subdued in the course of 
three years. He returned to Rome in 66, 
but was unable to obtain a triumph, in 
consequence of the opposition of Pompey, 
to whom he had refused to surrender his 
command in Crete. He was still before 
the city in 63, when the conspiracy of 
Catiline broke out. He was sent into 
Apulia to prevent an apprehended rising 
of the slaves; and in the following year, 
62, after the death of Catiline he was 
at length permitted to make his triumphal 
entrance into Rome, and received the sur¬ 
name of Creticus.— 17. L. CAECILIUS 
METELLUS, brother of the last, was 
praetor 71, and as propraetor succeeded 
Verres in the government of Sicily in 70 
His administration is praised by Cicero; 
but he nevertheless attempted to shield 
Verres from justice. He was consul 69 
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with Q. Marcius Rex, but died at the 
beginning of the year.—18, M. CAE* 
CILIUS METELLUS, brother of the two 
last, was praetor 69, in the same year that 
his eldest brother was consul.—19. L. 
CAECIL1US METELLUS CRET1CUS, 
was tribune of the plebs, 49, and a warm 
supporter of the aristocracy. He did not 
fly from Rome with Pompey and the rest 
of his party; and he attempted to pre¬ 
vent Caesar from taking possession of the 
Bacred treasury, and only gave way upon 
being threatened with death. 

MfiTHONE (-es; M1. Or 
MOTHONE ( Modon ), a town at the SW. 
corner of Messenia. The ancients regarded 
Methone as the Pedasus of Homer. After 
the conquest of Messenia, it became one of 
the Lacedaemonian harbours.—2. ( Bleu - 
therokhori ), a Greek town in Macedonia on 
theThermaicgulf, NE. of Pydna, founded by 
the Eretrians.—3. Or METHANA, a town 
in Argolis, opposite the island of Aegina. 

METHYDRiUM (MeWfiptov), a town in 
central Arcadia, N. of Megalopolis. 

METHYMNA (-ae; Mr^/xi/a), the second 
city of Lesbos, stood at the north extremity 
of the island. It was the birthplace of the 
musician and dithyrambic poet Arion, and 
of the historian HellanicuB. In the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war it remained faithful to Athens 
even during the great Lesbian revolt; 
afterwards it was sacked by the Spartans 
(b.c. 406), and never quite recovered its 
prosperity. 

METIS (Mqns), the personification of 
prudence, is described as a daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and the first wife of 
Zeus. Afraid lest she should give birth to 
a child wiser and more powerful than him¬ 
self, Zeus devoured her in the first month 
of her pregnancy. Afterwards he gave 
birth to Athene, who sprang from his 
head. [See Athene.] 

MEtTUS. [Mettius.] 

METON (-onis; Mrrwv), an astronomer 
of Athens, who, in conjunction with 
EUCTEMON, introduced the cycle of 
nineteen years, by which he adjusted the 
course of the sun and moon, since he had 
observed that 236 lunar months correspond 
very nearly to nineteen solar years. The 
beginning of this cycle has been placed 
b.c. 432. 

METROdORUS (*i; MrjTp<5ia>pov). There 
were several philosophers of this name, of 
whom the most notable was a native of 
Lampsacus, and the most distinguished of 
the disciples of Epicurus. He died 227, in 
the fifty-third year of his age, seven years 


before Epicurus, who would have appointed 
him his successor had he survived him. 

METROPOLIS (Mijr/xhroAt»). i, The 
ancient capital of Phrygia, but in his¬ 
torical times an inconsiderable place. It 
stood between Celaenae and Synnada.—2. 
In Lydia ( Turbali ), a city in the plain 
of the Cayster, between Ephesus and 
Smyrna.—3. ( Ka8tri)> a town of Thessaly 
in Histiaeotis, near the Peneus, and be¬ 
tween Gomphi and Pharsalus, formed by 
the union of several small towns, to which 
Ithome also belonged.— 4 . Another town 
of Thessaly, near Gyrton. 

METTIUS or METlUS. 1. CURTfUS 
[Curtiu s.J —2. FUFFETlUS, dictator 
of Alba in the reign of Tullua Hostilius, 
third king of Rome. After the combat 
between the Horatii and Curiatii had 
determined the supremacy of the Romans, 
Mettius was summoned to aid them in a 
war with Fidenae and the Veientines. On 
the field of battle Mettius drew off his 
Albans to the hills, and awaited the issue 
of the battle. On the following day the 
Albans were all deprived of their arms, and 
Mettius himself, as the punishment of his 
treachery, was tom asunder by chariots 
driven in opposite directions. 

METULUM, the chief town of the 
iapydes in Hlyricum. 

MEVANTA ( ae; Beragna ), an ancient 
city in the interior of Umbria on the river 
Tinea, was situated on the road from Rome 
to Ancona in a very fertile country, and 
was celebrated for its breed of white oxen. 

MEZENTlUS (-i), king of the Tyrrhe¬ 
nians or Etruscans, at Caere or Agylla, was 
expelled by his subjects on account of his 
cruelty, and took refuge with Tumus, king 
of the Rutulians, whom he helped in the 
war against Aeneas and the Trojans. 
Mezentius and his son Lausus were slain 
in battle by Aeneas. This is the account 
of Virgil. Livy and Dionysius, however, 
say nothing about the expulsion of 
Mezentius from Caere, but represent 
him as an ally of Tumus, and relate that 
Aeneas disappeared during the battle 
against the Rutulians and Etruscans at 
Lanuvium. Another tradition states that 
Mezentius demanded from the Latins the 
produce of their vineyards; but they vowed 
the firstfruits to Jupiter instead, and no 
won the victory. 

MICIPSA (Muctyas), king of Numidia, 
the eldest of the sons of Masinissa. After 
the death of the latter (b.c. 148) the 
sovereign power was divided by Scipio 
between Micipsa and his two brothers, 
Gulussa and Maatanabal, in such a manner 
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that /the possession of Cirta, the capital 
of Numidia, together with the financial 
administration of the kingdom, fell to the 
share of Micipsa. It waB not long, how¬ 
ever, before the death of both his brothers 
left him in possession of all Numidia. He 
died in 118, leaving the kingdom to his 
two sons, Adherbal and Hiompsal, and 
their adopted brother Juourtiia. 

MICON (-onis; MtVwv), of Athens, 
painter and sculptor, contemporary with 
Folygnotus, about n.c. 460. 

MlDAS ( -ae ; Mi'Sas), son of Gordius and 
king of Phrygia. There are several stories 
connected with Midas, of which the follow¬ 
ing are the most celebrated. (1) Silenua, 
the companion and teacher of Dionysus, 
had gone astray in a state of intoxication, 
and was caught by country people in the 
rose gardens of Midas. He was bound 
with wreaths of flowers and led before the 
king. These gardens were in Macedonia, 
near Mount Bermion or Bromion, where 
Midas was king of the Briges, with whom 
he afterwards emigrated to Asia, where 
their name was changed into Phryges. 
Midas received Silenus kindly; and, after 
treating him with hospitality, lie led him 
back to Dionysus, who allowed Midas to 
ask a favour of him. Midas in his folly 
desired that all things which ho touched 
should be changed into gold. The request 
was granted; but as even the food which 
he touched became gold, he implored the 
god to take his favour back. Dionysus 
accordingly ordered him to bathe in the 
source of Pactolus near Mount Tmolus. 
This bath saved Midas, but the river from 
that time had an abundance of gold in its 
sand.—(2) Midas once had a visit from a 
satyr, and mixed wine in a well; and 
when the satyr had drunk of it, he fell 
asleep and was caught. Xenophon places 
this well in the neighbourhood of Tiiym- 
brinm.—(3) Once when Pan and Apollo 
were engaged in a musical contest on the 
flute and lyre, Midas was chosen to decide 
between them. The king decided in favour 
of Pan, whereupon Apollo changed his ears 
into those of an ass. Midas contrived to 
conceal them under his Phrygian cap, but 
the servant who used to cut his hair dis¬ 
covered them. The secret so much troubled 
the man that, as he could not betray it to 
a human being, he dug a hole in the earth 
and whispered into it, ‘ King Midas lias 
ass’s ears.’ He then filled the hole up 
again, and his heart was relieved. But on 
the same spot a reed grew up, which in its 
whispers betrayed the secret. 

MlDEA or MlDEA (Mffieia; a 

town in Argolia. 


MIDI ANlT AE. [Madianitae .] 

MILlNlON (MeiAanW), husband of 
Atalanta. For details, see Atalanta. 

MlLETUS (Mi'Atjtos), son of Apollo and 
Aria of Crete. He fled from Minos to Asia, 
where he built the city of Miletus. Ovid 
calls him a son of Apollo and Dei'one, and 
hence Deionides. 

MlLETUS (-i; MiAijto?). 1. One of the 
greatest cities of Asia Minor, belonged 
territorially to Caria, and politically to 
Ionia, being the S.-most of the twelve 
cities of the Ionian confederacy. The city 
stood upon the S. hoadland of the Sinus 
Latmicus, opposite to the mouth of the 
Maeander, and possessed four distinct har¬ 
bours, protected by a group of islets, called 
Lade, Dromiscus, and Perne. Its territory 
extended on both sides of the Maeander, 
as far apparently as the promontories of 
Mycale on the N. and Posidium on the S. 
It was rich in flocks; and the city was 
celebrated for its woollen fabrics, the 
Milesia vellera. At a very early period it 
became a great maritime state, extending 
its commerce throughout the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and even beyond the Pillars of Her¬ 
cules, but more especially in the direction 
of the Buxine, along the shore of which 
the Milesians planted several important 
colonies, such as Cy/.icus, Sinope, Abydos, 
Istropolis, Tomi, Olbia or Borysthenes, 
Apollonia, Odessus, and Panticapaeum. 
Naucratis in Egypt was also a colony of 
Miletus. It also occupies a high place in 
the early history of Greek literature as the 
birthplace of the philosophers Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, and of the 
historians Cadmus and Hecataeus. With 
the rest of Ionia, it was conquered by Har- 
pagus, the general of Cyrus, in n.c. 667; 
and under the dominion of the Persians it 
still retained its prosperity till the great 
Ionian revolt, of which Miletus was the 
centre [Aristagoras ; ILstiaeus] , and 
after the suppression of which it was de¬ 
stroyed by the Persians (b.c. 494). After 
the battle of Mycale it recovered its liberty 
and eventually gained sufficient importance 
to offer (though in vain) resistance to 
Alexander the Great, which brought upon 
it a second ruin. Under the Roman em¬ 
pire it still appears as a place of some 
consequence, until its final destruction by 
the Turks. 

MlLO or MTLON (-onis; MiAuv). 1. Of 
Crotona, son of Diotimus, an athlete, 
famous for his extraordinary bodily 
strength. He was six times victor in 
wrestling at the Olympic games, and as 
often at the Pythian ; but having entered 
the lists at Olympia a seventh time, he was 
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worsted. By these successes he obtained 
great distinction among his countrymen, 
so that he was even appointed to command 
the army which defeated the Sybarites, 
B.c. 611. Many stories are related by an¬ 
cient writers of Milo’s extraordinary feats 
of strength; such as his carrying a heifer 
of four years old on his shoulders through 
the stadium at Olympia. The mode of his 
death is thus related: as he was passing 
through a forest when enfeebled by age, 
he saw the trunk of a tree which had been 
partially split open by woodcutters, and 
attempted to rend it further, but the wood 
closed upon his hands, and thus held him 
fast, in which state he was attacked and 
devoured by wolves.—2, T. ANNlUS 
MILO PAPINIANUS, was tho son of 
G. Papins Oelsus and Annia, and was 
adopted by his maternal grandfather, 
T. Annins Luseus. lie was born at* 
Lanuvium, of which place he was in n.c. 
53 dictator or chief magistrate. Milo was 
a man of a daring and unscrupulous 
character; and as he was deeply in debt, 
he resolved to obtain a wealthy province. 
For this purpose he connected himself with 
the aristocracy. As tribune of the plebs, 
b.c. 67, he took an active part in obtaining 
Cicero’s recall from exile, and from this 
time he carried on a fierce contest with 
P. Clodius. In 53 Milo was candidate for 
the consulship, and Clodius for the praetor- 
ship of the ensuing year. Milo supported 
the senate in opposition to the popular 
party, which favoured Pompey and Caesar, 
at present the joint rulers of the state. 
Each of the candidates kept a gang of 
ladiators, and there were frequent combats 
etween the rival ruffians in the streets of 
Rome. At length, on the 20th of January, 
62, Milo and Clodius met apparently by 
accident at Bovillao on the Appian road. 
An affray ensued between their followers, 
in which Clodius was slain. At Romo such 
tumults followed upon the burial of Clodius 
that Pompey was appointed, not indeed 
dictator, but sole consul to restore order to 
the state. All Pompey’s influence was 
directed against Milo; but the higher 
aristocracy, from jealousy of Pompoy, 
supported him, and Cicero undertook his 
deience. His trial opened on the 4th of 
April, 62. Milo’s chances of acquittal were 
wholly marred by the virulence of his 
adversaries, who insulted and obstructed 
the witnesses and the conductors of the 
defence. Pompey availed himself of these 
disorders to line the forum and its encom¬ 
passing hills with soldiers. Cicero was 
intimidated, and Milo was condemned, and 
went into exile. Cicero re-wrote and 
expanded the defence of Milo, which he 


had intended to deliver—the extant ora¬ 
tion—and sent it to him at Marseilles. 
Milo remarked, ‘ I am glad this was not 
spoken, since I must have been acquitted, 
and then had never known the flavour of 
Marseilles mullets.' In 48, M. Caclius, 
the praetor, needing desperate allies, in¬ 
vited Milo to Italy. At the head of a band 
of criminals and runaway slaves, Milo 
appeared in the S. of Italy, but was opposed 
by the praetor, Q. Pedius, and slain under 
the walls of a fort in the district of Thurii.— 
Milo, in 57, married Fausta, a daughter of 
the dictator Sulla. 

MILTIADES (-is; 1. Son 

of Cypselus, was a man of considerable 
distinction in Athens in the time of 
Peisistratus. The Doloncians, a Thracian 
tribe dwelling in tho Chersonesus, being 
hard pressed in war by the Absinthians, 
applied to the Delphic oracle for advice, 
and were directed to admit a colony led by 
the man who should be the first to enter¬ 
tain them after they left the temple. ThiB 
was Miltiades, who, eager to escape from 
the rule of Peisistratus, gladly took the 
lead of a colony under the sanction of the 
oracle, and became tyrant of the Cher- 
sonesus, which he fortified by a wall built 
across the isthmus. He died without leav¬ 
ing any children, and his sovereignty 
passed into the hands of Stesagoras, the 
son of his half-brother Cimon.—2. Son of 
Cimon and brother of Stesagoras, at 
whoso death he became tyrant of the 
Chersonesus. He joined Darius Hystaspia 
on his expedition against the Scythians, 
and was left with the other Greeks in 
charge of the bridge over the Danube. 
When the appointed time had expired, and 
Darius had not returned, Miltiades recom¬ 
mended the Greeks to destroy the bridge 
and leave Darius to his fate. Some time 
after the expedition of Darius an inroad of 
the Scythians drove Miltiades from his 
possessions; but after the enemy had re¬ 
tired, the Doloncians brought him back. 
It appears to have been betw een this period 
and his withdrawal to Athens that Miltiades 
conquered and expelled tho Pelasgian 
inhabitants of Lemnos and Imbros, and 
subjected the islands to the dominion of 
Attica. Lemnos and Imbros belonged to 
the Persian dominions; and it is probable 
that this was the chief cause which drew upon 
Miltiades the hostility of Darius, and led 
him to fly from the Chersonesus, when the 
Phoenician fleet approached, after the end 
of the Ionian revolt. Miltiades reached 
Athens in safety, but his eldest son, 
Metiochue, fell into the hands of the Per¬ 
sians. At Athens Miltiades was arraigned, 
under the law enacted against tyranny, but 
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was acquitted. When Attica was threatened 
with invasion by the Persians under Datis 
and Artaphomes, Miltiades was chosen one 
of the ten generals. Miltiades by his 
arguments induced the polemarch Calli¬ 
machus to give the casting vote in favour 
of risking a battlo with the enemy, the 
opinions of the ten generals being equally 
divided. Miltiades waited till his turn 
came, and then drew his army up in 
battle array on the ever-memorable field 
of Marathon. [Mabathon.] After the 
defeat of the Persians Miltiades urged the 
Athenians to retaliate, and induced them to 
entrust to him seventy ships without know¬ 
ing the purpose for which they were de¬ 
signed. He proceeded to attack the island 
of Paros, to gratify a private enmity. His 
attacks, however, were unsuccessful; and he 
was compelled to raise the siege and return 
to Athens, where he was impeached by 
Xanthippus for having deceived the people. 
He had been wounded, and was brought 
into court on a couch, his brother, Tisa- 
goras, conducting his defence for him. He 
was condemned, but on the ground of his 
services to the state the penalty was com¬ 
muted to a fine of 60 talents, the cost of 
the equipment of the armament. Being 
unable to pay this, he was thrown into 
prison, where he died of his wound. The 
fine was paid by his son Cimon. 

MILYAS. [Lycia.] 

MIMALLONES or MIMALLCnIDES, 
the Macedonian name of the Bacchantes. 

MlMAS (-ae; Mi>as). 1. A giant, said 
to have been killed by Ares, or by Zeus, 
with a flash of lightning. The island of 
Prochy te, near Sicily, was supposed to rest 
upon his body. [Gigantes.] —2. Son of 
Amycus and Theano, companion of Aeneas. 
— 8 . A mountain in the peninsulaof Erythrae 
on the coast of Ionia, which terminates in 
the promontory Melaena. 

MIMNERMCJS (-i; an 

elegiac poet, generally called a Colophonian 
but properly a native of Smyrna, was 
descended from those Colophonians who 
reconquered Smyrna from the Aeolians. 
He lived about b.c. 650-600. Before his 
time the elegy had been devoted chiefly 
either to warlike or national ? or to convivial 
and joyous subjects. Mimnermus was 
the first who systematically made it the 
vehicle for either dirges or love songs. 
Only fragments remain. 

MINClUS (-i; Mincio), a river in Gallia 
Transpadana, flows through the lake 
Benacus (Laao di Garda), and falls into 
the Po, a little below Mantua. 

MINDAltUS (-i; MiVSapoy), a Lacedae¬ 
monian, succeeded Astyochus ip the com* 


mand of the Lacedaemonian fleet, b.c. 411. 
He was defeated and slain by the 
Athenians near Cyzicus in the following 
year. 

MINERVA (-ao), a Roman goddess, 
afterwards identified with ATHENE. The 
Greek goddess is spoken of in a separate 
article. [Athene.] Minerva was one of 
the great Roman divinities. Sho was the 
Italian goddess of thought and invention; 
and it is believed that the worship of 
Minerva was established at Rome by the 
Latins and Sabines; and that Jupiter was 
the first, Juno the second, and Minerva 
the third in the number of the Capitoline 
divinities. The Etruscans regarded her 
as a goddess of lightning, and this was 
the origin of her being said to wield the 
thunderbolts of her father Jupiter. In the 
genuine Italian view she was worshipped 
as the patroness of all the arts and trades, 
and at her Roman festival Bhe was particu¬ 
larly invoked by all who desired to distin¬ 
guish themselves in any art or craft, such 
as painting, poetry, the art of teaching, 
medicine, dyeing, spinning, weaving, and 
the like. This character of the goddess 
may be perceived also from the proverbs 
‘ to do a thing pingui Minerva ,* i.e. ±o do 
a thing in an awkward or clumsy manner; 
and 8U8 Minervam ( docet ), of a stupid 
person who presumed to set right an 
intelligent one. As there was a likeness 
between Minerva, the maiden goddess of 
arts, and the Greek Athene, the Romans 
began to regard her as also, like Athene, a 
goddess of war. Hence she was represented 
with a helmet, shield, and a coat of mail; 
and the booty made in war was frequently 
dedicated to her. Minerva was further 
believed to be the inventor of musical 
instruments, especially wind instruments, 
as used in war, which were accord¬ 
ingly subjected to a sort of purification 
every year on the last day of the festival 
ol Minerva. Moreover, the schools, in 
honour of the goddess of learning, had 
a five days’ holiday at the greater Quin- 
quatrus in March, and at the end of the 
holidays the new boys brought their 
entrance fee, which was called Minerval. 
For the Greek myths and for representa¬ 
tions in art, see Athene. 

MlNERVAE PROMONT5RIUM 
(Punta della Campanella or della 
Minerva ), a rocky promontory in Cam¬ 
pania, running out a long way into the 
sea, six miles SE. of Surrentum, on whose 
summit was a temple of Minerva, which 
was said to have been built by Odysseus. 
Here the Sirens are reported to have dwelt. 

MlNlQ (*5nis; Mignone) x a email river 
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in Etruria, which rises near Sutrium, 
and falls into the Tyrrhene sea between 
Graviscae and Centum Cellae. 

MlNOA. [Megara.] 

MINOS (-ois; MiVois). 1. Son of Zeus 
and Europa, brother of Rhadamanthus, 
was the king and legislator of Crete, ruling 
especially at Cnossus, in friendly inter¬ 
course with Zeus. After his death he 
became one of the judges of the shades 
in Hades. He was the father of Deucalion 
and Ariadne. Many other stories were 
added by poets, or attached to his name 
from old local legends. He is described 
as the husband of Pasipliae,- a daughter 
of Helios, by whom he was the father of 
Catreus, Deucalion, Glaucus, Androgeus, 
Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, and Phaedra. 



Thcseua and Minotaur. (From a (tainted vase.) 


As Minos was offering up a sacrifice to 
Poseidon, he prayed that a bull might 
come forth from the sea, as a sign that he 
should be king, and promised to sacrifice 
the animal. The bull appeared, and Minos 
became king of Crete. But Minos, who 
admired the beauty of the bull, did not 
sacrifice him, and substituted another. 
The monster called the Minotaurus was 
the son of this bull and Pasipliae, and was 
kept in the labyrinth at Cnossus, con¬ 
structed by Daedalus. Daedalus fled from 
Crete to escape the wrath of Minos, and 
took refuge in Sicily. Minos followed him 
to Sicily, and was there slain by Cocalus 
and his daughter. [Cocalus.] —In an¬ 
other story, Minos, in order to avenge 
the wrong done to his son Androgeus 
[Androgeus] at Athens, made war against 
the Athenians and Megarians. He sub¬ 
dued Megara, and compelled the Athenians 


either every year or every nine years to 
send him as a tribute seven youths and 
seven maidens, who were devoured in the 
labyrinth by the Minotaur. The monster 
was slain by Theseus. Minos is further 
said to have divided Crete into three parts, 
and to have ruled nine years. The Cretans 
traced their legal and political institutions 
to Minos. In his time Crete was a power¬ 
ful maritime state; and Minos not only 
checked the piratical pursuits of his con¬ 
temporaries, but made himself master of 
the Greek islands of the Aegaean. In this 
connection comes the story of his getting 
possession of Megara through the treachery 
of Scylla, daughter of king Nisus, who 
for love of Minos cut off the lock of her 
father’s hair on which his power depended. 
[Nisus.] The more philosophical his¬ 
torians accept the traditions of an ancient 
king Minos of Crete, and regard him as a 
ruler of Creto considerably before the 
Dorian migration, and as the organiser of 
a powerful navy by means of which he put 
I down piracy in the Aegaean, and extended 
his empire northwards along the coast of 
Greece and through the islands, from 
which he had driven out the Carians; and 
who even attempted to conquer Sicily. It 
is not improbable that this account is 
mainly true, and that the legends of 
Cocalus conceal an old maritime invasion 
of Sicily by the Cretan king, and those of 
Nisus and of Androgeus a conquest which 
made Megara and Attica at one time 
tributary to Crete. 

MINOTAURUS. [Minos.] 

MINTHA (MtV07j), a daughter of Cocytus, 
beloved by Hades, was changed by Deme¬ 
ter or Persephone into a plant called after 
her mintha, or mint. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pylos there was a hill called 
M1NTHE, and at its foot there was a tem¬ 
ple of Pluto, and a grove of Demeter. 

MINTURNAE (-arum ; Trajetta ), an 
important town in Batumi, on the frontiers 
of Campania, near the mouth of the Lins. 
In its neighbourhood was a grove sacred 
to the nymph Mariea, and also extensive 
marshes (Paltides Minturnenses ), formed 
by the overflowing of the river Lins, in 
which Marius was taken prisoner. 

MlNUClUS RUFUS. 1. M., consul 
b.c. 221, when he carried on war against 
the Istrians. In 217 he was magister 
equitum to the dictator Q. Fabius 
Maximus. The cautious policy of Fabius 
displeased Minucius; and accordingly, 
when Fabius was called away to Rome, 
Minucius disobeyed the positive commands 
of the dictator, and risked a battle with 
a portion of Hannibal’s troops. He was 
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fortunate enough to gain a victory; in conse¬ 
quence of which lie became so popular at 
Rome, that a bill was passed, giving him 
equal military power with the dictator. The 
Roman army was now divided, and each 
portion encamped separately under its own 
general. Anxious for distinction, Minucius 
accepted a battle which was offered him by 
Hannibal, but was defeated, and his troops 
were only saved from total destruction by 
the arrival of Fabitis, with all his forces. 
Thereupon Minucius gave up his separate 
command, and placed himself again under 
the authority of the dictator. He fell at 
the battle of Cannae in the following year. 
— 2. Q., plebeian aedile 201, praetor 200, 
and consul 127, when he carried on war 
against the Boii with success. In 189 
he was one of the ten commissioners sent 
into Asia after the conquest of Antiochus 
the Great; and in 183 he was one of the 
three ambassadors sent into Gaul.— 3. M., 
praetor 197. 

MlNtAE (-arum; Mown), an ancient 
Greek race, who originally dwelt in 
Thessaly. lolcos, in Thessaly, was one of 
their original seats. Their ancestral hero, 
Minyas, is said to have migrated from 
Thessaly into the N. of Boeotia, and there 
to have established the empire of the 
Minyao, with the capital Orcliomenos. 
When the Arnaeans were pressed south¬ 
wards by the Thesprotians, they drove out 
the Minyae from the south of Thessaly and 
from Boeotia. Some of the Minyae colo¬ 
nised Lemnos and Imbros, some settled 
in Attica, and some in the valley of the 
Eurotas, where they seem to have been 
joined by some of their kinsmen, who were 
in turn driven from Lemnos and Attica. 
They withstood the Dorians in Sparta for 
some time, but eventually migrated again, 
some to Triphylia in the west of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and some to Melos and Thera. 
The stories of the Argonauts (most of whom 
were traditionally sprung from this race), 
sailing to various lands, probably to some 
extent grew out of these migrations of the 
Minyae. 

MlNtAS( -ae; Miwas), son of Chryses, 
and the ancestral hero of the races of the 
Minyae. Orchomenus, Presbon, Athamas, 
Diochthondas, Eteoclymene, Perielymene, 
Leucippe, Arsinoe, and Alcathoe or 
Alcithoi 1 , are mentioned as his children. 

MlSENUM (-i; Pimta di Miseno ), a 
promontory in Campania, S. of Cumae, said 
to have derived its name from Misenus, 
the companion and trumpeter of Aeneas, 
who was drowned and buried here. The 
bay formed by this promontory was con¬ 
verted by Augustus into an excellent har- 


, bour, and was made the principal station 
of the Roman fleet on the Tyrrhene sea. 
A town sprang up around the harbour, and 
here the admiral of the fleet usually 
resided. 

MITHRAS (-ae ; the god of light 

and of the sun among the Persians, whose 
worship was widely spread over Asia Minor, 
and took root in many Greek towns of 
Asia and the islands after the wars of 



The Sacrifice, of Mithras. (From a relief now in the 
Louvre.) 


Alexander. It was first introduced to the 
Romans through the wars of Pompey with 
the Cilician pirates. The god is commonly 
represented as a handsome youth, wearing 
the Phrygian cap and attire, and kneeling 
on a hull which is thrown on the ground, 
and whose throat he is cutting. 

MITHRIDATES or MITHRADATES 
(-is; Mi0pi5uT»jv or MiflpaSarr/s). The name 
of several kings of Pontus, among whom 
the most famous was Mithridates VI., king 
of Pontus (120-G3), sumamed EUPATOR, 
but move commonly THE GREAT. He 
was only eleven years old when he suc¬ 
ceeded his father. Ah a boy he had been 
brought up at Sinope, where he had pro¬ 
bably received the elements of a Greek 
education; and so powerful was his 
memory that he is said to have learnt 
twenty-two languages, and to have been 
able in the days of his greatest power 
to transact business with the deputies of 
every tribe subject to his rule in their own 
peculiar dialect. In the early part of his 
reign he subdued the barbarian tribes 
between the Euxine and the confines of 
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Armenia, including the whole of Colchis 
and the province called Lesser Armenia. 
In 90 he expelled Ariobarzanes from 
Cappadocia, and Nicomedes from Bithy- 
nia. Both these kings were restored 
by the Romans, and Nicomedes, urged by 
the Roman legates, invaded tho territories 
of Mithridates. Mithridates resisted suc¬ 
cessfully, and in 88 drovo Ariobarzanes 
out of Cappadocia, and Nicomedes out 
of Bitliynia, defeated the Roman generals 
who had supported the latter, made him¬ 
self master of Phrygia and Galatia, and at 
last of the Roman province of Asia. Dur¬ 
ing the winter he issued an order to all the 
cities of Asia to put to death, on the same 
day, all the Roman and Italian citizens 
who were to be found within their walls. 
It is said that 80,000 were slain. Mean¬ 
time Sulla had received the command of 
the war against Mithridates, and crossed 
over into Greece in 87. Mithridates, how¬ 
ever, had resolved not to await the Romans 
in Asia, but had already sent his general, 
Arclielaus, into Greece, at the head of a 
powerful army. Athens, Achaia, Boeotia 
and Laconia declared themselves his sup¬ 
porters. The war proved unfavourable to 
the king. Archelaus was twice defeated 
by Sulla with immense loss, near Chaeronea 
and Orchomeno8 in Boeotia (86). About 
the same time Mithridates was himself 
defeated in Asia by Fimbria. [Fimbria.] 
Ho now consented to abandon all his con¬ 
quests in Asia, to pay a sum of 8000 
talents, and to surrender to the Romans 
a fleet of seventy ships. Thus ended the 
first Mithridatic war (84). Shortly after¬ 
wards Murena, who had been left in com¬ 
mand of Asia by Sulla, invaded the 
dominions of Mithridates (83), under the 
pretext that the king had not yet evacuated 
the whole of Cappadocia. In the following 
year (82) Murena was defeated by Mith¬ 
ridates on tho banks of the river Halys, 
and received peremptory orders from Sulla 
to desist from hostilities. This is usually 
called the second Mithridatic war. No 
formal treaty was ever concluded between 
Mithridates and the Roman senate; and 
the king had in vain endeavoured to obtain 
the ratification of the terms agreed on 
between him and Sulla. The death of 
Nicomedes III., king of Bithynia, at the 
beginning of 74, brought matters to a 
crisis. That monarch left his dominions 
by will to the Roman people; and Bithynia 
was accordingly declared a Roman province; 
but Mithridates asserted that the late king 
had left a legitimate son by his wife Nysa, 
whose pretensions he prepared to support 
by his arms. This was the beginning of 
the third Mithridatic war. The two 


Roman consuls, Lucullus and Cotta, were 
unable to oppose his first attack at the 
head of 120,000 men. He traversed 
Bithynia without resistance; and when 
at length Cotta ventured to give him 
battle under the walls of Cnalcedon, 
the consul was totally defeated both by 
sea and land. Mithridates then pro¬ 
ceeded to lay siege to Cyzicus. Lucullus 
marched to the relief of the city, cut off 
the king’s supplies, and eventually com- 

E eMed him to raise the siege, early in 73. 

lucullus invaded Pontus in 72, and 
Mithridates took refuge in the dominions 
of his son-in-law Tigranes, the king of 
Armenia. In 09, Lucullus marched into 
Armenia, defeated Tigranes and Mithridates 
near Tigranocerta, and in the next year 
(68) again defeated the allied monarchs 
near Artaxata. Tho Roman general then 
turned aside into Mesopotamia, and laid 
siege to Nisibis. Here the Roman soldiers 
broke out into open mutiny, and demanded 
to be led home; and Lucullus was obliged 
to raise the siege, and return to Asia 
Minor. Meanwhile Mithridates had taken 
advantage of the absence of Lucullus to 
invade Pontus at the head of a large 
army, and regained the greater part of his 
hereditary dominions. In the following 
year (66) the conduct of the war was 
entrusted to Pompey. Mithridates was 
obliged to retire before the Romans, but 
was surprised and defeated by Pompey; 
and as Tigranes now refused to admit him 
into his dominions, he resolved to plunge 
with his small army into the heart of 
Colchis; thence he made his way to the 
Palus Maeotis and the Cimmerian Bos¬ 
porus, and established himself at Panti- 
capaeum. But his son Phamaces rebelled 
against him, and was joined both by 
the whole army and the citizens of Panti- 
capaeum. Mithridates, who had taken 
refuge in a tower, saw that no choice re¬ 
mained to him but death or captivity, and 
put an end to his own life in 63. Cicero 
calls him the greatest of all kings after 
Alexander, and in another passage says 
that he was a more formidable opponent 
than any other monarch whom the Roman 
arms had yet encountered, 
MITHRIDATES, kings of Parthia. 
[Arsaces.] 

MlTfLENE. [Mvtilenb.] 
MNASILOCHUS ( -i), an Acamanian 
leader, sided with Antiochus in 191, and 
surrendered to the Romans aftejr the 
battle of Magnesia. 

MNEMOSYNE. [Musae.] 
MNESTHEUS, a Trojan, who accom¬ 
panied Aeneas to Italy, and was the 
ancestral hero of the Remmii. 
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MOEBIS or MYBIS (Motpi?, a 

king of Egypt who, Herodotus tells us, 
reigned some 900 years before his own 
visit to that country, which seems to have 
been about b.c. 460. The Greek writers 
state of Moeris that he formed the lake 
known by his name, and joined it by a 
canal to the Nile, in order to receive the 
waters of the river when they were super¬ 
abundant, and to supply the defect when 
they did not rise sufficiently. In the lake 
he built two pyramids, on each of which 
was a stone statue, seated on a throne, and 
intended to represent himself and his wife. 
The real author of these works was 
Amenemhat III., who lived about 2300 B.c. 
(1000 years earlier than the date given by 
Herodotus). He had the enormous basin 
formed in the Fay fun for the storage of 
water protected by dykes and communi¬ 
cating with the river by a canal with locks 
to regulate the flow. He also built the 
Labyrinth. 

MOESlA (-ae), a country of Europe, was 
bounded on the S. by Haemus, which 
separated it from Thrace, and by M. Orbelus 
and Scordus, which separated it from 
Macedonia, on the W. by M. Scordus and 
the rivers Drinus and Savus, which sepa¬ 
rated it from Illyricum and Pannonia, on 
the N. by the Danube, which separated 
it from Dacia, and on the E. by Pontus 
Euxinus, thus corresponding to the present 
Servia and Bulgaria. This country was 
subdued in the reign of Augustus, about 
29 B.c., but does not appear to have been 
formally constituted a Roman province till 
near the end of the reign, about a.d. 6. It 
was originally only one province, but in 
the reign of Domitian was formed into two 
provinces, called Moesia Superior and 
Moesia Inferior } the former being the 
western and the latter the eastern half of 
the country, and separated from each other 
bv the river Cebrus or Ciabrus, a tributary 
of the Danube. When Aurelian surrendered 
Dacia to the barbarians, and removed the 
inhabitants of that province to the S. of 
the Danube, the middle part of Moesia was 
called Dacia Aureliani. 

MOGONTlACUM, MOGUNTlACUM 
or MAGONTIACUM {Maim or Mayence), 
a town on the left bank of the Rhine, 
opposite the mouth of the river Moenus 
(Azam), was situated in the territory of the 
Vangiones, and was subsequently the capi¬ 
tal of the province of Germania JPrima. 

MOIRAE (MoipatV called PARCAE by 
the Romans, the Fates. Moira properly 
signifies ‘ a share,’ and as a personification 
‘the deity who assigns to every man his 
fate or his share.’ In Homer Moira is fate 


personified, which, at the birth of man, 
spins out the thread of his future life, fol¬ 
lows his steps, and directs the consequences 
of his actions according to the counsel of 
the gods. In Hesiod the personification of 
the Moirae is more complete, but in speak¬ 
ing of the darker Titan dynasty he makes 
them daughters of Night and sisters of the 
Kty >65 and Death; whereas under the more 
orderly reign of Zeus they are daughters 
of Zeus himself and Themis, and three in 
number, viz. CLOTHO, or the spinning 
fate; LACHfiSIS, or the one who assigns to 
man his fate; and ATROPOS, or the fate 
that cannot be avoided. Later writers give 
other genealogies ; thus they are called 
children of Erebus and Night, of Cronos 
and Night, of Ge and Oceanus, or lastly of 
Ananke or Necessity. The fate assigned to 
every being by eternal laws takes its course, 
and Zeus, as well as the other gods and 
men, must submit to them.—The Moirae 
are goddesses of birth as well as of death. 
As goddesses of birth, who spin the thread 
of the beginning of life, and prophesy the 
fate of the newly born, they are mentioned 
along with Hithyia, with whom, and also 
with the Hours, they appear as helpers at 
the birth of a child. [See also Horae and 
Ilithyia.] As goddesses of death, they 
appear also with the Keres and the 
Erinnyes. In works of art they are usually 
represented with different attributes: 
Clotho with a spindle or a roll (the book 
of fate); Lachesis pointing with a staff 
to the globe; and Atropos with a pair 
of scales, or a sun-dial, or shears. The 
PARCAE in Latin literature corresponded 
exactly to the Greek Moirae. Originally 
Parca was especially the goddess of 
birth, her name being probably derived a 
ariundo ; but with her were associated the 
eities Nona and Decima presiding over 
different months of the birth, and subse¬ 
quently the name Parcae was applied to the 
three Fates collectively, of whom Nona and 
Decima were charged with the birth, and 
the third, Morta, with death. The noun 
fatum meant the spoken word or decree of 
Heaven, equivalent to the alaa At6*. 

MOLIONES or MOLlONiDAE (MoA.'o. 
vf?, MoAiok, MoAtovtSat), that is, Eurytus 
and Cteatus, so called after their mother 
Molione. They are also called Acioridae or 
Actorione (’Ajeropiwyt) after their reputed 
father Actor, the husband of Molione, 
though they were generally regarded as the 
sons of Poseidon. . The Moliones, when 
yet boys, took part in an expedition of the 
Epeans against Neleus and the Pylians. 
When Heracles marched against their 
uncle Augeas, the conduct of the war was 
entrusted to the Moliones; but as Heracles 
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was taken ill, he concluded peace with MONOECI POBTUS (Monaco), a port 
Augeas, whereupon his army was attacked on the coast of Liguria, just within the 
ana defeated by the Molionidae. In order to province of Gallia Narbonensis, between 
take vengeance, he afterwards slew them Nicaea and Albium Intemelium, founded 
near Cleonae, on the frontiers of Argolis, by the Massilians, was situated on a pro* 
when they had been sent from Elis to montory (hence the arx Monoeci of Verg. 
sacrifice at the Isthmian games, on behalf Aen. vi. 801), and possessed a temple of 
of the town. Hercules Monoecus, from whom, the place 

M0LOSSI (- drum; MoAoo-troi), a people derived its name. A little above Monoeci 
in Epirus, who inhabited a narrow slip of Portus Augustus marked the highest point 
country, called after them MOLOSSIA or of the difficult coast road which he had made 
MOLOSSIS, which extended from the there by a trophy(TropaeaAlpium) inscribed 
Aous, along the W. bank of the Arachthus, with the names of conquered Alpine tribes : 
as far as the Ambracian gulf. The Molossi hence the name of the modern Turbia. 
were a Greek people, who claimed descent MONT ANUS, CURTlUS, was exiled by 

from Molossus, the son of Pyrrhus Nero, a.d. G7; but was soon afterwards 
(Neoptolemus) and Andromache, and are recalled at his father’s petition. If he is 
said to have emigrated from Thessaly into the same person as the Curtius Montanus 
Epirus, under the guidance of Pyrrhus, satirised by Juvenal (iv. 107, 181, xi. 34), 
The first of their kings who took the title Montanus in later life changed the cha- 
of king of Epirus was Alexander, who per- racter given by Tacitus, since Juvenal 
ished in Italy b.c. 826. [Epirus.] The describes him as an epicure and a parasite 
ancient capital of the Molossi was Pas- of Domitian. Hence some suggest that 
sabon, but Akbracia afterwards became Juvenal alludes to a Junius Montanus who 
their chief town, and the residence of their was consul suffectus in a.d. 81. 
kings. The Moloseian hounds were cele- MONTANUS JULIUS, a writer of 
brated and much pnzed for hunting. el egiae and epic poetry, contemporary with 

MOLUS (M<iAov), son of Deucalion and Ovid, 
father of Meriones. MOPSlUM (-i; Mftyiov), a town of 

MOdSUBIUM (MoAvKpaov), a town in Thessaly between Tempe and Larissa, 
the most southerly part of Aetolia, at the MOPSUESTlA (-ae; Mcssis), a city of 
entrance of the Corinthian gulf. Cilicia CampeBtris, on both banks of the 

MOMUS (-i; Mwpos), the god of cruel river Pyramus, twelve Roman miles from 
mockery and censure, is called iu Hesiod its mouth, on the road from Tarsus to 
the son of Night. He is said to have found Issus. 

fault with the man fonned by Hephaestus, MOPSUS (-i; M6* os ). 1. Son of Ampyx 
because a little door bad not been left m or An „ )ycua . H e was one of the Lapithoe 
his breast so as to enable one to look into of Oeclialia (Thessaly), and took part in 
his secret thoughts. the co^at a t the wedding of Peirithous. 

MONA (-ae). I. (Anglesey), an island He was one of the Argonauts, and is said 
off the coast of the Ordovices in Britain, to have died of a snake bite in Libya, 
one of the chief seats of the Druids, in- He was afterwards worshipped as an 
vaded hy Suetonius Paulinus, a. d. 61, and oracular hero.—2. Son of Apollo and 
conquered by Agricola, 78.—2. SeeMoNAPiA. Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, and also 
MONAESES (-is). 1. A Parthian general a celebrated seer. He contended in pro- 
mentioned by Horace, is probably the phecy with Calchas at Colophon, and 
same as Surenas, the general of OrodeB, showed himself superior in prophetic 
who defeated Crassus.— 2. A Parthian power. [Calchas.] He founded Mallos 
noble, who deserted to Antony and urged in Cilicia, in conjunction with the seer 
him to invade Parthia, but soon afterwards Amphiloclius. A dispute arose between 
returned to the Parthian king Phraates.— the two seers respecting the possession of 
3. A general of the Parthian king Yologeses the town, and both fell in combat by each 
I., in the reign of Nero. other’s hand. 

MON API A or MON ARINA (Isle of MORGANTlUM, MORGANTINA 
Man), an island between Britannia and (UopyavTiov, Mopyavrin?), a town in Sicily 
Hibernia. It is probable that Caesar means founded by the Morgetes, after they had 
this island when he speaks of MONA as been driven out of Italy by the Oenotrians. 
halfway between Britain and Ireland MORGETES. [Morgantium.] 

(B.O.V. W). MOkINI, a people in Gallia Belgica, W. 

MONETA. [Juno.] of the Nerrii and Menapii, and the most 

MONOECI POBTUS, also HEBCULI6 northerly people in all Gaul, whence Virgil 
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calls them extremi homimim (Aen . viii. 
727). They dwelt on the coast opposite 
Britain, ana at the narrowest part of the 
channel between Gaul and Britain, which 
is hence sometimes called Fretum Mori- 
norum or Morinum. Their chief town was 
Gesoriacum. 

MORPHEUS (-eos or -ei; Mop*«fe), the 
son of Sleep, and the god of dreams. 

MORS, called THXnXTOS (©amros) by 
the Greeks, the god of death. In the 
Homeric poems Death does not appear as 
a distinct divinity, though he is described 
as the brother of Sleep, together with 
whom he carries the body of Sarpedon 
from the field of battle to the country of the 
Lycians. In Hesiod he is a son of Night 
and a brother of Ker and Sleep; and 
Death and Sleep reside in the lower world. 
In the Alcesti8 of Euripides, where D^ath 
comes upon the stage, he appears as an 
austere priest of Hades in a dark robe, and 
with the sacrificial sword, with which he 
cuts off a lock of a dying person and devotes 
it to the lower world. In art Death was 
sometimes represented as a slumbering 
youth, sometimes as a winged deity with 
an inverted torch. 

MORSlMUS (Mrfptri/Aos), a tragic poet, 
son of Philocles. 

MOR^CHUS (Mopuxos), a tragic poet, 
a contemporary of Aristophanes. 

MOSA (-ae; Maas or Meuse), a river in 
Gallia Belgica, rises in Mt. Vogesus, in the 
territory of the Lingones, and falls into 
the Vahalis or W. branch of tlie Rhine. 

MOSCHI (orum ; Moorxot), a people of 
Asia, dwelling in the S. part of Colehis. 

MOSCHUS (-i; Md<rxos), of Syracuse, 
a bucolic poet, lived about b.c. S50, or a 
little later. He was a pupil of Bion. In 
genius he comes far behind Theocritus, 
whom he imitates. But his lament for 
Bion has great melody and pathos. 

MOSELLA (-ae; Mosel or Moselle), a 
river in Gallia Belgica, rises in Mt. Vogesus, 
and falls into the Rhine at Confluentes 
{Coblenz). 

MOSTENI (-drum), a city of Lydia, n 
the Hyrcanian plain, SE. of Thyatira. 

MOSYNOECI (drum; Moo-vi/oikoi), a 
people on the N. coast of Asia Minor, in 
Fontus, E. of the Chalybes and the city of 
Cerasus. Their name was derived from 
the conical wooden houses in which they 
dwelt. Their government was curious; 
a king ehoBen by them was strictly guarded 
in a house higher than the rest, and main¬ 
tained at the public cost; but as soon as 
he displeased the commons, they stopped 
the supplies, and starved him to death. 


MOTttCA or MOTYCAjf-ae; Mdro^a), 
a town in the S. of Sicily, W. of the pro¬ 
montory Pachynus. 

M6T?A (-ae; Motvij), a town in the 
NW. of Sicily, situated on a small island 
( 8 . Pantaleo) only six stadia from the 
coast, with which it was connected with a 
mole. It was founded by the Phoenicians 
in the territory of the Elymi. The Car¬ 
thaginian general Himilco transplanted all 
its inhabitants to the town of Lilybaeum, 
b.c. 397. 

MUCIANUS. 1. P. LICINlUS 
CRASSUS DIVES MUCIANUS, was the 
son of P. Mucius Scaevola, and was 
adopted by P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 
He was consul b.c. 131, and carried on the 
war against Aristonicus in Asia, but was 
defeated and killed.—2. LICINlUS MU- 
CIANUS, three times consul, in a.d. 62, 
70, and 76. On Nero’s death in 6b, 
Mucianus had the command of the pro¬ 
vince of Syria. As soon as Vespasian 
was proclaimed emperor, Mucianus set out 
for Europe to oppose Vitellius: but the 
Vitelliana were entirely defeated by Anto¬ 
nins Primus [Primus], before Mucianus 
entered Italy. 

MtJClUS SCAEVOLA. [Scaevola.] 

MULClBER. [Vulcan u s.] 

MULU(.HA (-ae), a river of N. Africa 
forming the boundary between Mauretania 
and Numidia. 

MUMM I U S. 1. L., tribune of the 
plebs, b.c. 187, and >raetor 177.—2. L., 
surnamed Achaicus, son of the last, was 
consul in 146, when he won for himself 
the surname of Achaicus, by the conquest 
of Greece, and the establishment of the 
Roman province of Achaia. After defeat¬ 
ing the army of the Achaean League at 
the Isthmus of Corinth, he entered Corinth 
without opposition. The city was plun¬ 
dered of its works of art; but Mummius 
himself was so ignorant of their true 
value that he exacted securities from the 
masters of vessels who conveyed them to 
Italy, to replace any picture or statue lost 
in the passage. He triumphed in 146, and 
was censor in 142 with Scipio Africanus the 
younger.— 3. Sp., brother of the preceding, 
and his legates at Corinth in 146-146, was 
an intimate friend of the younger Scipio 
Africanus. 

MUNATlUS PLANCUS. [Plancus.] 

MUNDA (-ae), a town in Hispania 
Baetica, situated on a small river, and 
celebrated on account of two battles fought 
in its neighbourhood—the victory of Cn. 
Scipio over the Carthaginians in b.c. 216, 
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and the important victory of Julius Caesar 
over the sons of Pompey in 45. 

MUN'J'CHlA (Movvvxia). [ATHENAE.] 

MURCUS, Ij. STATIUS, was Caesar’s 
legatus n.c. 48, and praetor 45. He went 
into Syria after his year of office expired; 
and after Caesar’s death became an active 
supporter of the republican party. After 
the ruin of the republican party at Philippi, 
in 42, Murcus went over to Sex. Pompey 
in Sicily. Here he was assassinated by 
Pompey’s order at the instigation of his 
freedman Menas, whom Murcus had of¬ 
fended. 

M V R E N A, L T C T NIU S. The name 
Murena is said to have been given in con¬ 
sequence of P. Licinius, praetor in 104, 
having a great liking for the lamprey 
(murena), and building tanks (vivaria) for 
them.— 1. P., a man of some literary 
knowledge, lost his life in the wars of 
Marius and Sulla.—2. L., brother of the 
preceding, served under Sulla in Greece, 
in the Mitliridatic war. After Sulla had 
made peace with Mithridates (84), Murena 
was left as propraetor in Asia. Anxious 
for distinction, Murena sought a quarrel 
with Mithridates: and after carrying on 
the war for two years, was at length com¬ 
pelled by the strict orders of Sulla to stop 
hostilities. Murena returned to Rome, 
and had a triumph in 81.—3. L., son of 
the last, served under his father in the 
second Mitliridatic war, and also under 
Lucullus in the third Mitliridatic war. In 
05 he was praetor, and in 64 propraetor of 
Gallia Cisalpina, and in 63 was elected con¬ 
sul with D. Junius Silanus. He was prose¬ 
cuted by the defeated candidate, Sulpicius, 
for bribing in the election, and was defended 
by Q. Hortensius, M. Tullius Cicero, who 
was then consul, and M. Licinius Crassus. 
The speech of Cicero is extant. Murena 
was acquitted, and was consul in the 
following year, 62.— 4. A. TERENTIUS 
VARRO MURENA, of whom the most 
probable account is that he was the son of 
the preceding, adopted by A. Terentius 
Varro, whose name he took. In the civil 
wars he is said to have lost liis property, 
and Proculeius, a Roman eques, is said to 
have given him a Bhare of his own property. 
It is probable also that Murena inherited 
the wealth, or part of it, of the great Varro 
(M. Terentius the scholar and antiquarian) 
who died about 28 b.c., and lienee was 
rich enough to fill the position of augur 
(Hor. Od. iii. 19). Again, it is probable, 
though not absolutely certain, that Murena 
was the Terentius Varro who subdued the 
Salassi in the Alps and founded the town 
of Augusta (Aosta) in their territory, and 


was consul suffectus in 23. In 22 lie was 
involved in the conspiracy of Fannius 
Caepio, and was condemned to death and 
executed, notwithstanding the intercession 
of Proculeius and Terentia, the Bister of 
Murena. Horace (Od. ii. 10) addresses 
Murena by the name of Licinius, advising 
caution. 

MURGANTIA, a town in Samnium, 
E. of Bovianum. 

MUS, DfiCIUS. [Decius.] 

MUSA, ANTONlUS, a freedman, and a 
celebrated physician at Rome, about the 
beginning of the Christian era. He was 
brother to Eupliorbus, the physician to 
king Juba, and was himself physician to 
the emperor Augustus. 

MUSAE (arum; MoO<r«u), the Muses, 
were, according to the earliest writers, the 
goddesses of song, and, according to later 
notions, divinities presiding over the diffe¬ 
rent kinds of poetry, and over the arts and 
sciences. They were originally nymphs 
of wells and springs, which were regarded 
as sacred and inspiring, and were in the 



3. Thalia, the Muse of Comedy. (From a statue in 
th<* Vatican.) 

earliest times honoured with choruses and 
dances. Such worship was common in 
Thracia and Boeotia, and especially at the 
springs otf Mt. Helicon, Aganippe and 
Hippocrene. They were thus brought into 
connection with the great deities of that 
country, with Dionysus, and particularly 
with Apollo, because ho was the god at 
once of prophetic and of poetical inspira¬ 
tion. Hence he is the leader of the Muses 
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(iiovcayintt). The most common notion 
was that the Muses were the daughters of 



4. Melpomene, the Muse of Tragedy. (From a statue 
in the Vatican.) 

Zeus and Mnemosyne, and born in Pieria, 
at the foot of Mt. Olympus. The poets 



6. Terpsichore, the Muse of the Choral Dance. (From 
the Apotheosis of Homer, in the British Museum.) 


generally represented the number of the 
Muses as nine, and their names were Clio, 
Euterpe t Thalia, Melpotnene, Terpsichore, 


Erato, Polymnia or Polyhymnia , Urania, 
and Calliope. In Homer’s poems they are 
the goddesses of song and poetry, and 
live in Olympus. They bring before the 
mind of the mortal poet the events which 
he has to relate, and confer upon him the 
gift of song. The earliest worship of the 
Muses was probably in Thrace and Pieria 
about Mt. Olympus, whence the name 
PIERIDES, or PIErTAE NYMPHAE, 
was given to them. Hence it passed into 
Boeotia, and southern Greece. The Thes¬ 
pians celebrated a solemn festival of the 
Muses on Mt. Helicon, called Musca. Mt. 
Parnassus was likewise sacred to them, 
with the Castalian spring, near which they 



7 Polymnia, the Muse of the Sublime Hymn. (From 
a statue in the Louvre.) 

had a temple. At Athens there was an 
altar of the Muses in the Academy, besides 
that to the * Muses of the Ilissus ’ near the 
river. The sacrifices offered to them con¬ 
sisted of libations of water or milk, and of 
honey. In the most ancient works of art 
we find only three Muses, and they carry 
musical instruments, such as the flute, tile 
lyre, or the barbiton. Later artists gave 
to each of the nine sisters different attri¬ 
butes as well as different attitudes. (1) 
Clio , the Muse of history, appears in a 
sitting attitude, with an open roll of paper* 
or an open chest of books; (2) Euterpe, 
the Muse of lyric poetry, with a flute; (8)“ 
ThdUa,the Muse of comedy and of bucolic 
poetry, appears with a comic mask 4 a- 
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shepherd's staff, a wreath of ivy, and a 
tambourine; (4) Melpomini, the Muse of 
tragedy, with & tragic mask, the club of 
Heracles, or a sword; her head is sur¬ 
rounded with vine leaves, and she wears 
the cothurnus ; (6) TerpsicMrl , the Muse 
of choral dance and song, appears with the 
lyre and the plectrum ; (6) Erato , the Muse 
of love-songs, sometimes also has the lyre. 
(7) \P6lymnla , or Polyhymnia, the Muse 
of the hymn, or song in honour of the gods, 
usually appears without^ any attribute, in 
a pensive attitude; (8) Urania , the Muse 
of astronomy, with a staff pointing to a 
globe; (9) Calltdpi , the Muse of epic 
poetry, appears with a tablet and stylus, 
and sometimes with a roll of paper.—The 
Italian CAMENAE or CASMENAE were 
nymphs of springs and of prophecy, and 
were therefore identified with the Greek 
Muses. When the worship of the Muses 
superseded that of the native Camenae, 
all the Greek attributes and legends were 
adopted by Roman poets, who used the 
names Musae and Camenae as synonyms. 
[Camenae.] 

MUSAEUS (-i ; Moua-cuos). 1. A mythical 
poet and priest, to be classed with Olen, 
Orpheus, and Pamphus. He was supposed 
to belong to the family of the Eumolpidae, 
being the son of Eumolpus and Selene. 
In other variations of the myth he was less 
definitely called a Thracian. According to 
other legends he was the son of Orpheus, 
of whom he was the imitator and disciple. 
There were oraedes which passed under the 
name of Musaeus, and a collection of them 
was made in the time of the Peisisbratidae.— 
2. A grammarian, the author of the poem on 
the loves of Hero and Leander. Nothing 
is known of the writer; but it is certain 
that the poem is a late production, perhaps 
not earlier than the fifth century of our era. 
MO SAGETE S. [Apollo.] 

C. MOSONlUS RUFUS, a Stoic philo¬ 
sopher, was the son of a Roman eques, 
and was banished by Nero to the island of 
Gyaros, in a.d. 66, under the pretext of 
his having been privy to the conspiracy of 
Piso. He returned from exile on the acces¬ 
sion of Galba. 

MOtInA (-ae; Modena ), an important 
town in Gallia Cispadana, on the high 
road from Mediolanum to the S. of Italy, 
was originally a Celtic town, and was the 
first place which the Romans took away 
from the Boii. Decimus Brutus was 
besieged here by M. Antonius from 
December, 44, to April, 48; and under its 
walls tb« battles were fqught in which 
the consuls Hirtius and Pansa perished. 

MyCALE (-es; MvjeaAij; Samaun), a 
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mountain in the S. of Ionia in Asia Minor, 
N. of the mouth of the Maeander, It runs 
far out into the sea, opposite to Samos, 
forming a promontory, which was called 
Mycale or Trogilium (O. 8. Maria). This 
cape and the S.E. promontory of Samos 
(Posidonium) are separated by a strait 
scarcely a mile in width, which is re¬ 
nowned in Greek history as the scene of 
tho victory gained over the Persian fleet 
by Leotychides and Xanthippus, b.c. 479. 

MYCALESSUS (-i ; Mv*a\ri<r<r6t) } a city 
in Boeotia, mentioned by Homer, wag 
situated on the road from Aulis to Thebes. 
In b.c. 413 some Thracian mercenaries in 
the pay of Athens surprised and sacked 
the town, and butchered the inhabitants. 
From this blow it never recovered. 

MYCENAE [ arum; Mvktjvcu), an ancient 
town in Argolis, about six miles NE. of 
Argos, and nine and a quarter miles inland 
from Tiryna, was situated on a spur rising 
from the valley of the Cephissus, at the 
NE. corner of the plain. Traditionally it 
was founded by Perseus ; its massive walls 
were regarded as the work of the Cyclopes; 
but there is little doubt that Mycenae was 
an offshoot from tho older Tibyns, which 
it eventually surpassed in importance. It 
was built in a secure position on the hill¬ 
side commanding the passes through 
which several very ancient roads have 
been discovered leading to Corinth and the 
Corinthian gulf. It is therefore probable 
that the princes of Tiryns [see Pelops; 
Tibyns] built Mycenae as an outpost to 
give them the trade routes to the Corinthian 
gulf, and that this command of the com¬ 
merce from both seas caused it to outstrip 
Tiryna in prosperity and to become the 
chief city of the Pelopidac; hence in the 
Homeric age and story it is regarded as 
the capital of Agamemnon and the first 
city in all Greece. After the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians, it ceased *to 
be a place of importance. At length, in 468, 
Argos, having recovered from her former 
defeats by Sparta, began to strengthen 
her dominion and attacked Mycenae. The 
massive walls resisted all attacks, but the 
inhabitants were at length compelled by 
famine to abandon tlioir town. They 
effected their escape, and took refuge, 
some at Cleonae, some in Achaia, and 
ethers in Macedonia. The chief known 
remains of the ancient city were until 
recent years part of the fortifications, 
especially the ( Lion Gate,' and some ‘ bee¬ 
hive ’ tombs, often called treasuries. The 
excavations carried out by Schliemann in 
1876, and continued ift later years, have 
added many discoveries The walls of the 
C G 
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citadel of Mycenae enclose a triangular 
space; the walls of the lower city start 
from the SW. side of the citadel. The 
oldest part of the walls is of Cyclopean 
masonry resembling that at Tiryns: the 
‘Lion* gate, which formed the chief 
entrance, was on the east side, and was so 
contrived that, as at Tiryns, the invader had 
to pass through a narrow exposed passage 
before he reached the actual gate. The 
(now headless) lions carved on the triangular 
slab above the lintel form, with the column 
between them, are a style of decoration 
exactly resembling sculptures which have 
been found in Phrygia. On the summit of 
the citadel was the palace of the kings, of 
which the ground-plan was like that of the 
palaces at Tiryns and Troy; and near it was 
a Doric temple of about the sixth or seventh 
century B.c. Of the 4 beehive ’ tombs (like 
those at Menidi, Orchomenus, Pharis, and 
Volo) seven altogether have been found in 
the lower city, the largest being the falsely 
named ‘ Treasury of Atreus.’ They consist 
of a long passage leading to a vaulted 
chamber or tholos , with a smaller square 
chamber adjoining. Schliemann discovered 
five of these graves within the citadel, not 
f r from the Lion Gate, where a sixth has 
been found. These are probably the 
six graves traditionally said to be the 
graves of Agamemnon and his companions 
and Atreus. The real importance, how¬ 
ever, lies in the discovery of the rich 
store of gold and silver works of art and 
pottery which these graves contained, 
the product of a civilisation which 
extended probably from about 1600 to 
1000 b.c. [For further account of the 
history of the pre-Dorian rulers at Mycenae 
see Pelopidae and Tiryns.] 

MYCERINUS ( i ; M vKtplvo *; the 
Egyptian Menkau-Ra), son of Cheops 
(Chufu), king of Egypt, succeeded his 
uncle Chephren (Khaf-Ra) on the throne, 
in the fourth dynasty (Memphite), about 
3600 B.c. According to Herodotus his 
conduct formed a strong contrast to that of 
his father and uncle, being as mild and just 
as theirs had been tyrannical. Being 
warned by an oracle that he should die at 
the end of six years because he had been 
a. gentle ruler and had not wreaked the 
vengeance of the gods on Egypt, Mycerinus, 
indignant at this injustice, gave himself up 
to revelry, and strove to double his allotted 
time by turning night into day. 

MYcONUS (-i; MvWof), a small island 
in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, 
SE. of Tenos and E. of Delos. 

MYGDON (-5nisj son of Acmon, 

a Phrygian king, who fought with Otreus 
and Priam against the Amazons. 


MYGD6nIA (ae; Mvyam'a). 1. A 
distriot in the E. of Macedonia, bordering 
on the Thermaic gulf and the Chalcidic 
peninsula. Its people were of Thracian 
origin.—2. A district in the N. of Asia 
Minor, between M. Olympus and the coast, 
in the E. of Phrygia and Mysia and the 
W. of Bithyni, named after the Thracian 
people, Mygdones, who formed a settlement 
here, but were afterwards subdued by the 
Bithyni. Hence MygddnXui is used in 
the Latin poets for Phrygian.— 8 . The 
NE. district of Mesopotamia, between M. 
Masius and the Chaboras. 

MYLAE (-arum; MvAat). 1. ( Melazto ), 
a town on the E. part of the N. coast of 
Sicily, situated on a promontory running 
out far into the sea, with a harbour and 
citadel. It was off Mylae that C. Duilius 
won his victory in 260, and Agrippa defeated 
the fleet of Sex. Pompeius, b.c. 36. 2. A 

town of Thessaly in Magnesia. 

MYLASA (-orum ; ra Mv'Wa ; Melasso ), 
a city of Caria eighty stadia from the coast 
at the gulf of Iassus. 

MYNDUS (-i; Mvi/ios), a Dorian colony 
on the coast of Caria, in Asia Minor, 
founded by settlers from Troezene. 

MYONIA (ae; Mvwvi'a), a town of the 
Locri Ozolae, in one of the passes which 
lead from Aetolia into Phocis. 

MYONNESUS (-i; Mvov»nj<j-o*; O. 
Hypsili ), a promontory of Ionia, with a 
town and a little island of the same name, 
S. of Teos and W. of Lebedus, and forming 
the N. headland of the Gulf of Ephesus. 
Here the Romans, under the praetor 
L. Aemilius, gained a great naval victory 
over Antiochua the Great, b.c. 190. 

MYOS HORMOS (6 Mvbs o PA ios), aft. 
VENERIS PORTUS, a seaport town of 
Upper Egypt, built by Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus on a promontory of the same 
name, six or seven days' journey from 
Coptos. 

MYRA or MYRON (ra and y Mvpa), one 
of the chief oities of Lycia, and, under the 
later Roman empire, the capital of the 
province, was built on a rock twenty stadia 
from the sea, and had a port called 
Andriaca. 

MYRClNUS (Mv'pKim), a town on the 
N. side of the Strymon near Mt. Pangaeus, 
founded by Histraeus. 

MYRIANDUS (-i; Mvpfav$<*), * 
Phoenician colony in Syria, on the E. side 
of the Gulf of Is sus. 

MYRINA (-ae; MvpiVa), a fortified 
(Aeolian) city on the W. coast of Mysia. 
MYRLEA fMtfpXtia), a oity of Bithyni* 
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not far from Prusa, founded by the 
Colophonians, and almost rebuilt by 
Prusias I., who called it APAMEA after 
his wife. 

MYRMIDONES (-um; M vpniSovts), an 
Achaean race m Phthiotis in Thessaly, 
whom Achilles ruled, and whoaccompanied 
him to Troy. They are said to have 
inhabited originally the island of Aegina, 
and to have emigrated with Peleus into 
Thessaly; but it is more probable that a 
colony of them emigrated from Thessaly 
into Aegina. In Homer’s time they are 
Thessalians. The Myrmidones disappear 
from history at a later period. The ancients 
derived their name either from a mythical 
ancestor Myrmidon, son of Zeus, or from 
the ants (/mvpju.*?Ke«) in Aegina, which were 
supposed to have been changed into men 
in the time of Aeacus. [Abacus.] 

MtRON ( -onis; MvpwK), one of the 
greatest of Greek sculptors, was born at 
Eleutherae, in Boeotia, about 480. He is 
also called an Athenian, because Eleu¬ 
therae had been admitted to the Athenian 



Copy of the Discobolus of Myvo 


franchise. He was the pupil of Ageladas 
the fellow pupil of Polycleitus, and a 
younger contemporary of Pheidias. His 
great works were nearly all in bronze. The 
most celebrated of his statues were his 
Discobolus and his Cow. Of his Disco¬ 
bolus there are marble copies in existence. 
Of these copies one in the British Museum 
was found in the grounds of Hadrian’s 
Tiburtine villa, in 1791. The Cow of 


Myron was represented as lowing, and the 
statue was placed on a marble base, in an 
open space at Athens, where it still stood 
in the time of Cicero. 

MtRONlDES f-is; an Athe¬ 

nian general. In n.c. 457 the Corinthians 
had invaded Megara in order to draw away 
the Athenian forces from the war with 
Aegina. The rest of the Athenian forces 
were in Egypt, but Myronides raised an 
army of boys and old men, defeated the 
Corinthians, and repulsed them from 
Megara. In 450 ho defeated the Boeotians 
at Oenophyta. 

MYRRHA (Mvppa), [Adonis.] 

MYRTlLUS {-i; Mvpn'Ao*), son of 
Hermes. He was the charioteer of 
Oenomaus, king of Elis, whom he betrayed 
when Pelops contended with his master in 
the chariot race. He was afterwards 
thrown into the Sea by Pelops near 
Geraestus in Euboea. [Oenomaus ; 
Pelops.] At the moment he expired, he 
pronounced a curse upon the house of 
Pelops, which was henceforward pursued 
by the Erinnyes. His father placed him 
among the stars as Auriga. 

MYRTIS (Mvpns), a lyric poetess, a 
native of Antliedon, in Boeotia, said to 
have instructed Pindar, and to have con¬ 
tended with him for the palm of superiority. 

MYRTOUM MARE (to Mvprutov ire'Aa-yos), 
the part of the Aegaean sea S. of Euboea, 
Attica and Argolis. 

MYRTUNTlUM (MypTovVriov), called 
MYRStNUS (Mvpau'os) in Homer, a town 
of the Epeans in Elis 

MYS (-yos; MO?). an artist who engraved 
the battle of the Lapithae and the Centaurs 
and other figures on the shield of Plieidias’s 
bronze sfcatuo of Athena Promachos. 

MYSCELUS (-i), a native of Achaia,who 
is said to have founded Croton in Italy ; 
b.c. 710, in accordance with the Delphic 
oracle. The oracle had commanded him to 
build a city where he should find rain with 
fine weather. For a long time he thought 
it impossible to fulfil the command of the 
oracle, till at length he found in Italy a 
beautiful woman in tears; whereupon he 
perceived that the oracle was accomplished, 
and founded Croton on the spot. 

MYSI (-orum; Mwo-of), a people of Asia 
Minor, akin to some tribes of Thrace, 
where the Moehi in the Danube were also 
called Mvcrot (II. xiii. 5). It is probable 
that the Mysians really were a Lyaianrace 
and closely connected with the Teucri, and 
that, besides occupying the territory called 
Mysia, they sent a considerable horde 
across the Bosporus to Thrace, which may 
C C 2 
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have resulted in some tribes from Thrace 
crossing into parts of Asia [cf. Bithynia] , 
They are mentioned in the Iliad as allies 
of the Trojans, and are described by ancient 
writers as a hardy warlike race, and are 
contrasted with the effeminate Lydians 
and Phrygians. Hence it is likely that the 
well-known proverb M v<rw Xu a = a help¬ 
less victim or prey to the spoiler, was not, 
as is often said, derived from the character 
of the people, but rather from an old 
tradition that during the absence of 
Telephus and the Mysian warriors in the 
Trojan war their country was plundered 
by pirates. 

M?SlA ( -ae ; ^ Mu<ria), a district of Asia 
Minor, the territory of the Mysi; after¬ 
wards, the name given to the whole of the 
NW. corner of the peninsula, between the 
Hellespont on the NW.; the Propontis 
on the N.; the river Rhyndacus and M. 
Olympus on the E., which divided it from 
Bithynia and Phrygia; M. Temnus, and 
an imaginary line drawn from Temnus to 
the S. side of the Elaitic gulf, on the S., 
where it bordered upon Lydia; and the 
Aegaean sea on the W. It was subdivided 
into five parts; (1) Mysia Minor , along 
the' N. coast. (2) Mysia Major , the 
SE. inland region, with a small portion 
of the coast between the Troad and the 
Aeolic settlements about the Elaitic gulf. 
(3) 2'roas, the NW. angle, between the 
Aegaean and Hellespont and the S. coast 
along the foot of Ida. (4) Aeolis or 
Aeolia , the S. part of the W. coast, 
around the Elaitic Gulf, where the chief 
cities of the Aeolian confederacy were 
planted; but applied in a wider sense 
to the W. coast in general; and (5) 
Teuthrania, the SW. angle, between 
Temnus and the borders of Lydia, where, 
in very early times, Teutliras was said to 
have established a Mysian kingdom, which 
was early subdued by the kings of Lydia; 
this part was also called Pergamene, from 
the celebrated city of Pergamum, which 
stood in it. In the heroic ages we find the 
great Teucrian monarchy of Troy in the 
NW. of the country, and the Phrygians 
along the Hellespont. Under the Persian 
empire Mysia formed, with Lydia, the 
second satrapy. In the division of the 
empire of Alexander the Great, Mysia fell, 
with Thrace, to the share of Lvsimachus, 
b.o. 811, after whose defeat and death, in 
281, it became a part of the kingdom of 
Pjbrgamuh (280), and thus, with the rest 
of that kingdom, fell to the Romans in 
188, bv the bequest of Attalus III., and 
formed part of the province of Asia. 

MYtIlEnE or MItYlEnE (Hvn*H 


the chief city of Lesbos, stood 
on the E. side of , the island opposite the 
ooast of Asia, upon a promontory which 
was once an island, and both sides of 
which formed excellent harbours. Mytilene 
submitted to the Persians after the con¬ 
quest of Ionia and Aeolis, and furnished 
contingents to the expeditions of Cambyses 
against Egypt and of Darius against 
Scythia. It was active in the Ionian 
revolt, after the failure of which it again 
became subject to Persia, and took part in 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece: 
After the Persian war it formed an alliance 
with Athens, and remained one of the 
most important members of the Athenian 
confederacy, retaining its independence 
till the fourth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, b.o. 428, when it headed a revolt 
of the greater part of Lesbos, and lost 
much of its prosperity. [See Lesbos.] 

MYUS (-untie; Muoik), a city of the 
Ionian confederacy in Caria, on the S. side 
of the Maender, thirty stadia from its 
mouth. 

N. 

NABALlA or NAVALlA (IW), driver 
flowing into L. Flevo (Zuyder Zee). 

NABATAEI NAbATHAE, an Arabian 
people, who occupied nearly tho whole of 
Arabia Potraea, along the NE. coast of the 
Red sea, on both sides of tho Aelanitic 
gulf, and in the Idumaean mountains 
(M. of Seir), where they had their rock- 
hewn capital, Petra. Under Augustus 
the Nabatkaeans are found, as nominal 
subjects of the Roman Empire, assisting 
Aelius Gallus in his expedition into Arabia 
Felix; under Trajan the Nabathaeans 
were conquered by A. Cornelius Palma, 
and Arabia Petraea became a Roman 
province, a.d. 105-107. 

NABIS (-is; Nd^ty), succeeded in making 
himself tryant of Lacedaemon on the 
death of Machanidas, b.c. 207. He ruled 
with extreme cruelty, but extortion and 
plunder raised a large body of mercen¬ 
aries, and he was able to extend his sway 
over a considerable part of Peloponnesus; 
but his further progress was checked by 
Flamininus, who after a short campaign 
compelled him to sue for peace (195). He 
was allowed to retain the sovereignty of 
Sparta, and was opposed by Philopoemen, 
the general of the Achaean League, 
until lie was assassinated by some Aetolians 
sent to his assistance (192). 

NABONASSAR (Na/Wvapo*), king of 
Babylon, whose accession to toe throne 
was fixed upon by the Babylonian astro- 
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nomers clb the era from which- they began 
their calculations. This is called the I 
Era of Nabonassar , and was dated on the 
26th of February, b.c. 747: 

NAEVIUS, CN., a Roman poet, pro¬ 
bably a native of Campania, born somewhere 
between b.c. 274 and 264. He appears to 
have come to Rome early, and he produced 
his first play in 265. He was attached 
to the plebeian party, and attacked Scipio 
and the Motelli in liis plays, but lie was 
indicted by Q. Metellus and thrown into 
prison, 'there lie composed two plays, 
the Hariolns and Leon , in which 
lie recanted his previous imputations, i 
and thereby obtained his release. His 
repentance, however, did not last long, 
and he' was exiled for a new offence. 
Ho retired to Utica, and it was here, 
probably,*that lie wrote liis epic poem on 
the first Punic war,- of which a few frag¬ 
ments are still extant. It was written in 
the Saturnian metre, and was important as 


NARBO MARTlUS, at a later time 
NARBONA ( Narbonne ), a town in the 
south of Gaul and the capital of the Roman 
province of Gallia Narbonensis, on the 
river Atax ( Aude ), and at the end of the 
lake Rubresus, which ivas connected with 
the sea by a canal. By this means the 
town, which was twelve miles from the 
coast, became a seaport. It was made a 
Roman colony, in the consulship of Q. 
Marcius Rex, b.c. 218, and was the first 
colony founded by the Romans in Gaul. 
It was a place of great commercial impor¬ 
tance. The tin from the N. of Spain and 
from Britain was brought overland to 
Narbo as well as to Mussina. 
NARBONENSIS GALLlA. [Gallia.] 
NARCISSUS (-i; N apKiacros). 1. A 
. beautiTul youth, son of the river god 
Cephissus and the nymph Liriope of 
Thespiae. He was untouched by love, and 
Echo, who was in love with him, died of 
grief. As a punishment Nemesis caused 


leading the way to Roman epic poetry. _____ 

It was used both by Ennius and Virgil, V 

[See Aeneas.] Naevius died at Utica ','yj / } / 

NAHARvXlI (-orum), a tribe of f 7 /[ dmAfo 

the Lygii in Germany, who probably f / 

dwelt on the banks of the Vistula. /j /M* 

NAIADES. [Nymphak.J 

NAISUS, NAISSUS, or NAESUS /Tv / 1 f P, \ 

(Nisch), a town of Upper Moesiaj on ' \ X —sK \ 

an E. tributary of the Margos, the // vjNy i 'J , ' - A \ 

birthplace of Constantine the Great. , I / yu S/yS ** O '/ \ \ 

. NAMNETAE or NAMNETES, a f/b Y\ \ jf L C \\ 
people on the W. coast of Gallia, on )/A £- ->\\ 
the N. bank of the Liger. Their chief V „ 

town was Condivincum, afterwards frf‘ 7ft 

Niunnetes {Nantes). /: 'W; '//~~ 

NANTUATAE or NANTUATES, i W y IT 

a people in the SE. of Gallia Belgica, * / /' *7 i 1 /IV. 

who lived on the Rhone i alley a little \/j / S'// VI jl (Q ,S ’/ { \ \ 
above the beginning of the Lake of f 1 / S f'Tl /> 

Geneva, i.e. between Villeneuvc and ,>*I 

^NAPA^AE. [Nymi’Haf..] - 

map / jivio- A T t ,m\ viver in central Narcissus. (From a Pompeian painting. His death is 
iN Alt t-ttiis, JSU a), aiiv ei 111 t tnuiu signified by Eros with inverted torch.) 

Italy, rises m M. Iiscellus, flows in 

south-westerly direction, forming the boun- Narcissus to fall in love with his own image 
dary between Umbria and the land of tlie reflected in a fountain. But as lie could 
Sabini, and after receiving the Velinus not approach it, he gradually pined away, 
( Velina) and Tolenus ( Tuva no ), and and was changed into the flower wTiicli 
passing by Interamna and Narnia, fulls into bears his name. The narcissus flower w r as 
the Tiber, not far from Ocriculum. It was J jirobably connected with the myth of the 
celebrated for its sulphureous waters and j youth who thus wasted away, because it 
white colour (sulphured Nar nlbus aqua , I was tlie symbol of early death as being tlie 


\J/Z 

yt s' 


Narcissus. (Froma Pompeian painting. His death is 
signified by Eros with inverted torch.) 


Virg. Aen. vii. 517). nower gathered ny Jt'ersepnone oeiore sn© 

NARAGGARA, a city of Numidia, was carried off by Hades, and lienee sacred 
between Thagura and Sicca Venena, the to Demeter and Kore.-—2. Afreedmanand 
Beene of Scipio’s interview with Hannibal secretary of the emperor Claudius, over 
before tlie battle of Zama. whom he possessed unbounded influence. 


flower gathered by Persephone before sh© 
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NAKISCI or VARISCI (-5rum), a people 
in the S. of Germany, of the Suevic race, 
inhabiting part of the Upper Palatinate 
and the Fichtelgebirge . 

NARNlA (-ae; Nami), a town in 
Umbria, situated on a lofty hill, on the 
S. bank of the river Nar. 

N ARON A (-ae), a Roman colony in 
Dalmatia, situated on the river Naro. 

NARTHAClUM (-i; N ap0d,ciov), a town 
in Thessaly, on M. Narthacius SW. of 
Pharsalus. 

NARYX, also NAR^CUS or 
NAR^ClUM (Napuf), a town of the Locri 
Opuntii on the Euboean sea, the reputed 
birthplace of Ajax, son of Oileus, who 
is lienee called Nanjciua heros. Since 
Locri Epizepliyrii in the S. of Italy claimed 
to be a colony from Naryx in Greece, the 
town of Locri is called Narycia by the 
poets, and the same epithet is given to 
the pitch of Bruttium. 

NASAMONES (-um ; Naora/xwves), a 
Libyan people, who dwelt originally on the 
shores of the Great Syrtis, but were driven 
inland by the Greek settlers of Cyrenaica, 
and afterwards by the Romans. Herodotus 
tells a curious story of an expedition beyond 
the Libyan Desert undertaken by five 
Nasamonian youths, who reached a large 
river, possibly the Niger, and a country of 
dwarfs._ 

NASICASCIPlO. [Scino.] 

NASlDlENUS, RUFUS, a wealthy 
(heatus) Roman, who gave a supper to 
Maecenas which Horaco ridicules in the 
eighth Satiro of his second book. 

NASO OVIDlUS. [Ovidius.] 

NATTA or NACCA, ‘ a fuller,’ the name 
of 41 family of the Pinaria gens. 

NAUCRATIS (-is; NavVpans), a city in 
the Delta of Egypt, near the W. bank of 
the Canopic branch of the Nile. It was a 
colony of the Milesians, and remained a 
pure Greek city, where Greeks were per¬ 
mitted to settle and trade. Naucratis was 
probably founded early in the seventh 
century b.c. It probably lost its prosperity 
in the time of Apries and regained it 
under Amasis. It was the birthplace of 
Athenaeus and Julius Pollux.—The site 
of Naucratis was excavated by Mr. Petrie 
in 1886, 1888, with important results to 
archaeology and to the history of Greek 
life in Egypt. The temples of Apollo and 
of- the Dioscuri were identified, but the 
most remarkable building was the Helle- 
nion, which served alike as a fortified store¬ 
house and factory and as a place of refuge 
for the Greeks in Egypt in times of 
danger. The enclosure measured 870 feet 


by 746, with walls 60 feet thick, and had 
within it two large buildings, one of them 
fitted to hold stores and serve as a keep or 
stronghold in extremity. 

NAULOCHUS (-i; NavAoxo*). X. A 
naval station on the E. part of the N. 
coast of Sicily between Mylae and the 
promontory Pelorus. 

NAUPACTUS (-i; NavVaKTOf; Lepanto), 
a town of the Locri Ozolao near the pro¬ 
montory Antirrhium, possessing the largest 
and best harbour on the whole of the N. 
coast of the Corinthian gulf. It is said to 
have derived its name from the Heracleidae 
having here built the fleet with which they 
crossed over to the Peloponnesus. After 
the Persian wars it fdll into the power 
of the Athenians, who settled here the 
Messenians who had been compelled to 
leave their country at the end of the third 
Messenian war, b.c. 466. At the end of 
the Peloponnesian war the Messenians 
were obliged to leave Naupactus, which 
passed into the hands of the Locrians. 

NAUPLTA (-ae; Navn-Aia), the port of 
Argos, situated on the Saronic gulf. At 
the present day it is a flourishing seaport. 

NAUPLlUS (-i; NavTrAio*). King of 
Euboea, and father of Palamedes, Oeax, 
and Nausimedon. His son Palamedes 
had been condemned to death by the 
Greeks during the siege of Troy; and 
as Nauplius considered his condemnation 
to be unjust, he watched for the return of 
the Greeks, and as they approached the 
coast of Euboea he lighted torches on the 
dangerous promontory of Caphareus, by 
which the sailors were led on to the rocks 
and drowned. 

NAUPORTUS (Ober or Upper Laibach), 
a town of the Taurisci, situated on the 
river Nauportus {Laibach), a tributary of 
the Savus, in Pannonia Superior. 

NAUSlCAA (-ae; Nav<rucaa), daughter of 
Alcinous, king of thePhaeacians, and Arete, 
who conducted Odysseus to the court of 
her father, when lie was shipwrecked on 
the coast. 

NAUSlTHOUS (Navatfoos), son of 
Poseidon and Periboea, the daughter of 
Eurymedon, was the father of Alcinous 
and Rhexenor, and king of the Phae&cions, 
whom he led from Hypcria in Thrinacife 
to the island of Sclieria, to escape from the 
Cyclopes. 

NAUTES. [Nautia Gens.] 

NAUTlA GENS, an ancient patrician 
gens, claimed descent from Nautes, a com¬ 
panion of Aeneas, who brought with him 
the Palladium from Troy, which was placed 
under the care of the Nautii at Roma. 
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NiVA (Nahe) t a W. tributary of the 
Rhine in Gaul, which falls into the Rhine 
at Bingen. 

NAVlUS, ATTTJS, a renowned augur 
in the time of Tarquinius Friscus. This 
king proposed to double the number of 
the equestrian centuries, and to name the 
three new ones after himself and two of 
his friends, but was opposed by Navius, 
because Romulus had originally arranged 
the equites under the sanction of the 
auspices. The tale then goes on to say that 
Tarquinius thereupon commanded him to 
divine whether what he was thinking of 
could be done, and that when Navius, after 
consulting the heavens, declared that it 
could, the king held out a whetstone and a 
razor to cut it with. Navius immediately 
cut it. 

NAXOS (-i; Nafos). 1. An island in 
the Aegaean sea, and the largest of the 
Cyclades, nearly halfway between the 
coasts of Greece and Asia Minor. It is 
about eighteen miles in length and twelve 
in breadth. It was especially celebrated 
for its wine, and hence plays a prominent 
part in the legends about Dionysus. Here 
the god is said to have found Ariadne 
after she had been deserted by Theseus. 
[Dionysus.] Naxos is frequently called 
Via (Ata) by the poets, which is said to 
have been the old name of the island.—2. 
A Greek city on the E. coast of Sicily, S. 
of Mt. Taurus, was founded b.c. 735 by the 
Chalcidians of Euboea, and was the first 
Greek colony established in the island. It 
was an ally of the Athenians against 
Syracuse. In 403 the town was taken by 
Dionvsius of Syracuse and destroyed. 
Nearly fifty years afterwards (358) the 
remains of the Naxians scattered over 
Sicily were collected by Andromachus, and 
a new city was founded, called Taubo- 
HENIUM. 

NfiAERA (-ae), the name of several 
nymphs and maidens mentioned by the 

poets. 

NEAETHUS (-i; Nieto ), a river in Brut- 
tium in the S. of Italy, falling into the 
Tarentine gulf a little N. of Croton. Here 
the captive Trojan women are said to have 
burned the ships of the Greeks. 

NEAPOIjIS (-is ; iWoXis).—1. (Napoli 
or Naples ), a city in Campania in Italy, on 
the W. slope of Mt. Vesuvius and 'on the 
river Sebethus, was founded by the Chal¬ 
cidians of Cumae, on the site of an ancient 
place called PARTHENOPE, after the 
Biren of that name. Hence we find the 
town called Parthenope by Virgil and Ovid. 
It is probable that the site of the first 
settlement, Palaeopolis or Parthenope, was 


on the hill of Pautilypus (Posilippo ). Th4 
new town was close to the river Sebethus. 
and occupied the site of the eastern part of 
Naples. In b.c. 827 the town was taken 
by the Samnites, and in 290 it passed into 
the hands of the Romans, who allowed it, 
however, to retain its Greek constitution. 
Under the Romans the two quarters of 
the city were united, and the name of 
Palaeopolis disappeared. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Neapolis were the villa of Lucullus, 
and the Villa Pausilypi or Pausilypum, 
bequeathed by Vedius Pollio to Augustus, 
which has given its name to the grotto of 
Posilippo between Naples and Pozzuoli, at 
the entrance of which the tomb of Virgil 
is still shown.—2. A part of Syracuse. 
[Syracusae.] 

N£ARCHUS (N/apxos), an officer of 
Alexander, who in b.c. 325 was entrusted 
with the command of the fleet which Alex¬ 
ander had caused to be constructed on the 
Hydaspes. Upon reaching the mouth of 
the Indus, Alexander sent round his ships 
by sea from thence to the Persian gulf, 
under the command of Nearchus, who 
set out on the 21st of September, 826, and 
arrived at Susa in safety in February, 825.— 
Nearchus left a history of the voyage, the 
substance of which has been preserved to 
us by Arrian, who has derived from it the 
whole of the latter part of his Indica. 

NEBR5DES MONTES, a chain of 
mountains in Sicily, running through the 
island. 

NECESSlTAS, called ANANKE 
(’Ai'ayKTj) by the Greeks, a goddess, whom 
not even the gods could resist. In Horace 
saeva Necessitas precedes Fortuna, carry¬ 
ing in her brazen hand nails with which she 
fixes the decrees of fate. 

NfiCO or NECHO (N«<k, ; the 

Egyptian Neku). 1. Son of Tefnekt, was 
defeated and imprisoned by Sardanapalus, 
but afterwards released and made king of 
Sais and Memphis. According to Hdt. ii. 
162, he was put to death by Sabacon. He 
was grandfather of Psammetichus=Psam- 
thek I. (Herodotus represents him as father 
of Psammetichus.)—2. Son of Psamme* 
fcichus, whom he succeeded on the throne of 
Egypt in b.c. 612. His reign was marked 
by energy and enterprise. He began to dig 
the canal intended to connect the Nile with 
the Arabian gulf, which had been projected 
before by Seti I. and Ramses II.; but ho 
desisted from the work, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, on being warned by an oracle that 
he was constructing it only for the use of 
the barbarian invader. It started from the 
Pelusiac branch, a little north of Bubastis. 
and went towards the gulf of Sues. But 
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the greatest and most interesting enterprise 
with which his name ia connected is the 
circumnavigation of Africa by the Phoe¬ 
nicians in his service, who set sail from the 
Arabian gulf and accomplished the voyage 
in somewhat more than two years, entered 
the Mediterranean, and returned to Egypt 
througlwthe straits of Gibraltar. His mili¬ 
tary expeditions were distinguished at first 
by brilliant success, which was followed by 
signal reverses. On his march against the 
Babylonians and Modes, whose joint forces 
hod recently destroyed Nineveh, he was met 
at Magdolus (Megiddo) by Josiah, king of 
Judah, who was a vassal of Babylon. In the 
battle which ensued, Josiah was defeated 
and mortally wounded, and Necho advanced 
to the Euphrates, where he conquered the 
Babylonians and took Carchemisli or Cir- 
cesium, where he appears to have estab¬ 
lished a garrison. After the battle at 
Megiddo, he took the town of Cadytis, pro¬ 
bably Jerusalem. In 606 Nebuchadnezzar 
attacked Carchemish and defeated Necho, 
who died in 696, and was succeeded by his 
son Psammis or Psammuthis = Psamthek 
II. 

NECTANABIS (NMTtfiwjSit). 1. Nekht- 
Hor-Heb, king of Egypt, the first of the three 
sovereigns of the Sebennite dynasty, suc¬ 
ceeded Nepherites on the throne about b.o. 
878, and in the following year successfully 
resisted the invasion of the Persian force 
under Pliamabazus and Iphierates, having 
won a victory near Mendes. He died after a 
reign of fourteen years, and was succeeded by 
Taclios.—2.=Nekht-Neb-Ef. The nephew 
of Tachos, whom he supplanted in 361, with 
the help of Agesilaus. He was defeated by 
Artaxerxes III., and fled into Aethiopin, 350. 
Nectanabis was the third king of the Seben¬ 
nite dynasty, and the last native sovereign 
who ever ruled in Egypt. 

NEDA (-ae; Nefia), a river in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, rises in Arcadia, and falls into the 
Ionian sea after forming the boundary 
between Arcadia and Messenia, and between 
Messenia and Elis. 

NELEUS (cos, 81; NtjW?). 1 . Son of 
Poseidon and of Tyro, the daughter of 
Salmoneus. Neleus and his twin brother 
Pelias were deserted by their mother, but 
they were found and reared by some 
countrymen. After the death of Cretheus, 
king of Iolcos, who had married their 
motner. having learnt their parentage, they 
seized the throne of Iolcos, excluding Aeson, 
the son of Cretheus and Tyro. But Pelias 
soon afterwards expelled nis brother, and 
thus became sole king. Thereupon Neleus 
went with Melampus and Bias to Pylos, 
which his uncle Aphareus gave to him, and of 


which he thus became king. Several towns 
of this name claimed the honour of being 
the city of Neleus or of his son Nestor, 
such as Pylos in Messenia, Pylos in Elis, 
and Pylos in Triphylia; the first of which 
is probably the one mentioned by Homer 
in connection with Neleus and Nestor. 
[Pylos, No. 1.] Neleus had twelve sons, 
but Heracles slew them all except Nestor, 
because Neleus had refused to purify him 
from the death of Ipliitus, or because he had 
taken some of the cattle of Goryones. The 
descendants of Nelous, the Nclldae, were 
eventually expelled from their kingdom by 
the Heracleidae, and migrated for the most 
part to Athens.—2. The younger son of 
Codrus, disputed the right of his elder 
brother Medon to the crown on account of 
his lameness, and when the Delphic oracle 
declared in favour of Medon, he placed 
himself at the head of the colonists who 
migrated to Ionia, and himself founded 
Miletus. 

NELIDES, NEDElADES, and N®- 
LElUS (NtjAh'5t7s, NrjAiji'afiTj?, NijAjjto?), pat¬ 
ronymics of Neleus, by which either Nestor, 
the son of Neleus, or Antilochus, his grand¬ 
son, is designated. 

NEMAUSUS(-i; Nimes), one of the most 
important towns of Gallia Narbonensis, was 
the capital of the Arecomici and a Roman 
colony, situated inland E. of the Rhone on 
the high road from Italy to Spain. The 
Roman remains at Nimes are the finest 
N. of the Alps. Of those the most impor¬ 
tant are the amphitheatre, the Maison 
Carrie, a name given to a beautiful Corin¬ 
thian temple, and the magnificent aqueduct, 
now called Pont du Gard, Borne miles 
from the town, consisting of three rows 
of arches, raised one above the other, and 
180 feet in height. 

N£MEA (-ae ; N^w), a valley in Argolis 
between Cleonao and Phlius, celebrated in 
mythical story as the place w'here Heracles 
slew the Nemean lion. [See p. 276.] In 
this valley there was a temple of Zeus 
Nemeus surrounded by a sacred grove, in 
which the Nemean games were celebrated 
every other year. [AuciiEMoitus.] 
NEMESIANUS, M. AURELIUS 
OLYMPlUS, a Roman poet, probably a 
native of Africa, lived at the court of tile 
emperor Carus (a.d. 283), and was the 
author of poems upon fishing, hunting, and 
aquatics; all of which have perished, with 
the exception of a fragment of the Cyne - 
getica. 

NEMESIS (-is; Ne/a«<ris), a Greek god¬ 
dess, is most commonly described as a 
daughter of Night, though some call her 
a daughter of Erebus or of Oceanns. She 
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is a personification of reverence for law and 
moderation, and of the principle that wrong 
and excess should be punished. Hence 
Nemesis measures out happiness and un¬ 
happiness to mortals; and he who is blessed 
with too many gifts of fortune, is visited 
by her with losses and sufferings, in order 
that the arrogant may become humble. 
From this idea lastly arose that of her being 
an avenging and punishing fate, who, like 
Justice (Dike) and the Fn’innyes, sooner or ( 
later overtakes the reckless sinner. She is 


NECN (-onis; NeW; Velitza), a town in 
Phocia at the E. foot of Mt. Tithorea, de¬ 
stroyed by the Persians under Xerxes, but 
rebuilt and named TITHOREA. 

NEONTlCHOS (-onis; N«W tcixos, i.e. 
Neiv Wall). 1. ( Ainadsjih ), one of the 
t twelve cities of Aeolis, on the coast of Myaia, 
in Asia Minor, stood on the N. side of the 
llermus.— 2. A fort on the coast of Thrace, 
near the Chersonesus. 

NEOPTOLEMUS (-i; NforrroAefiov). 1. 


frequently mentioned under the surnames Also called PYRRHUS, son of Achilles 
Adrastia and Rhamnusia or Rhamnusis, ' and Deidamia, the daughter of Lvcomedcs. 
from the town of Rlnimnus in Attica, where 1 The name of Pyrrhus is said to liave been 
she had a sanctuary. I given to him by Lycomedes because he had 
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NEMETES or NEMKTAE, a people on 
the Rhine, whose chief town was Novio- 
magus, subsequently Nemetac {Speyer or 
Spires). 

NEMETOC’ENNA or NEMETACUM 
(Arras), the chief town of the Atrebates 
in Gallia Belgica, subsequently Atrebetes, 
whence its modern name. 

NEMORENBIB LACUS. [Aiucia.] 
NEMOSSUS. [Akykkni.] 

NEOBULE. [Archilochus.] 
NEOCAESAREA (Niksar ), the capital, 
under the Roman empire, of Pontus Pole- 
momacus, in Asia Minor, stood on the 
river Lycus, sixty-three Roman miles E. 
of Aniacia. 


■ fair (wvppos) hair. From his father he is 
j sometimes called AchiHides, and from his 
grandfather or great-grandfather, Pelldes 
j and Am chics. Neoptolemus was brought 
j up hi Bcyros in the palace of Lycomedes, 
and was fetched from thence by Odysseus 
to join the Greeks in the war against Troy, 
because it had been prophesied by Helenus 
that Neoptolemus and Philoctetes were 
necessary for the capture of Troy. Neop¬ 
tolemus was one of the heroes concealed in 
the wooden horse. At the capture of the 
city he killed Priam at the sacred hearth 
of Zeus, and sacrificed Polyxena to the 
spirit of his father. When the Trojan 
captives were distributed among the con¬ 
querors, Andromache, the widow of Hector 
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wu given to Neoptolemus, and by her he 
became the father of MoIobbub, Pielus, 
Pergamut, and Amphialus. After hit re¬ 
turn to Phthia, Neoptolemus married 
Hermione, whom her father Menelaus sent 
to him from Sparta. Afterwards he aban¬ 
doned his native kingdom of Phthia, and 
settled in Epirus, wnere he became the 
ancestor of the Molossian kings. The 
common tradition of his death is that he 
went to consult the oracle at Delphi and 
was slain there by Orestes, to whom Her¬ 
mione had been betrothed.—2. I., King of 
Epirus, was son of Alcetas I., and father 
of Alexander I., and of Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander the Great. Neopto- 
lomus reigned in conjunction with his 
brother Arymbas or Arrybas till his death, 
about b.c. 860.—8. II., King of Epirus, 
son of Alexander I., and grandson of the 
preceding. At his fatlior’s doatli in 826, he 
was probably a mere infant, and his pre¬ 
tensions to the throne were passed over in 
favour of Aeacides. It was not till 802 
that the Epirots, taking advantage of the 
absence of Pyrrhus, the son of Aeacides, 
set up Neoptolemus in his stead. Neopto¬ 
lemus reigned for six years, but was obliged 
to share the throne with Pyrrhus in 296. 
He was shortly afterwards assassinated by 
Pyrrhus. 

NEPETE (Nepi), a town of Etruria, near 
the Saltus Ciminius. 

NEPHELE, wife of Athamas. 

NEPOS (-otis) CORNELIUS, the con¬ 
temporary and friend of Cicero, Atticus, 
and Catullus, was probably a native of 
Verona, or of some neighbouring village, 
and lived between 99 and 24 b .c. He wrote 
several historical works, of which the most 
important was Be Tins Illustribus, in at 
least sixteen books, in which Lives of 
Romans and foreigners were placed side by 
side. Of this work the part entitled Vitae 
Eaocellentium Imperatorum survives, and 
also the Lives of Atticus and Cato the 
Censor, which belonged to the section 
including historians. Nepos is clear and 
fair in his narration, but often inaccurate 
in history. 

NEPTtjNUS, called POSEIDON by the 
Greeks. The Greek god is spoken of in a 
separate article. [Poseidon.] Neptunus 
was the chief sea-divinity of the Romans. 
As the early Romans were not a maritime 
people, they had comparatively few myths 
about the sea. Hence nearly all the Italian 
mythology connected with water refers to 
deities of rivers and springs. The name in 
Etruscan is Nethuns, and the Romans may 
possibly have borrowed worship of Neptunus 
from Etruria. That the Etruscans regarded 


him as a sea-god is clear from the fact that 
they describe Poseidon by the name of 
Nethuns. In Roman mythology his wife’s 
name was Salacia, the goddess of the salt 
sea. Neptunus with all the other history 
and attributes of the Greek Poseidon 
received also the patronage of horses and 
equestrian exercises and an altar in the 
Circus Flaminius. His festival was on 
the 23rd of July. His temple stood in the 
Campus Martius, not far from the septa. 
At his festival the people formed tents 
(umbrae) of the branches of trees, in which 
they enjoyed themselves in feasting and 
drinking. [For the mythology borrowed 
from Greece and transferred to Neptunus, 
see Poseidon.] 

NEREIS or NEREIS (N yptU, in Horn. 
Nrjprjfs), in Verg. Eel. vii. 37, Nerine, a 
sea-nymph, and used especially in the 
lural, NEREIDES, to indicate the fifty 
aughters of Nereua and Doris. The 
Nereides were the sea-nyraphs of the 
Mediterranean in contradistinction to the 
Naiades, or the nymphs of fresh water, 
and the Oceanides, or the nymphs of the 
great ocean. One of the most celebrated 
was Thetis, the mother of Achilles. They 
are described as dwelling with their father 
at the bottom of the sea, and were believed 
to be propitious to all sailors, and especially 
to the Argonauts. They are frequently 
represented in works of art: in the older 
black-figured vases as maidens fully clothed; 
so also on the sculptures of the ‘ Nereid- 
monument* from Xanthus, now in the 
British Museum, in which the drapery 
seems intended to suggest a rapid, flowing 
movement; but most examples of fully- 
developed art show the Nereids as youthful, 
beautiful, and naked maidens; and they 
are often grouped with Tritons, or riding 
on sea-monsters. But there was a different 
conception among the Romans, of maidens 
with fishes’ tails, like mermaids (cf. Hor. 
A. P. 5). 

NEREUS (eos, el; Ntj pm), son of Pon- 
tus and Gaea, and husband of Doris, by 
whom he became the father of the fifty 
Nereides. He is described as the wise ana 
unerring old man of the sea, at the bottom 
of which he dwelt. He was believed to 
have, like other deities of the sea, the power 
of prophesying the future and of appearing 
to mortals in different shapes. Heracles 
accordingly obtained his counsel as to what 
route would bring him to the Hesperides; 
but he had first to subdue him in wrestling. 
The same account is given of Proteus in 
the story of Odysseus, and of Glaucus in 
that of the Argonauts. So also Horace 
makes him prophesy to Paris (Od, i. 16), 
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In works of art, Nereus, like other sea-gods, 
is represented with pointed sea-weeds taking 
the place of hair in the eye-brows, the chin, 
and the breast. His body less frequently 
has partly the form of a fish; or it ends in 
the coils of a serpent. 

NERO CLAUDIUS. 1. TIB., one of 
the four sons of App. Claudius Caecus, 
censor B.c. 312, from whom all the Claudii 
Nerones were descended.—2. C., a general 
in the second Punic war. He was praetor 
212, and was sent into Spain to oppose 
Hasdrubal, who eluded his attack, and lie 
was succeeded by Scipio Africanus. Nero 
commanded one of the three armies which 
drew together round Capua in 212; he was 
legatus under Marcellus in 209, was consul 
with M. Livius Salinator, and marched into 
the S. of Italy against Hannibal, with whom 
he fought an indecisive battle at Grumen- 
tum,and then followed Hannibal intoApulia, 
and encamped opposite to him at Canusium. 
Having heard of Hasdrubal’s arrival, he 
secretly broke up his camp, marched into 
the N. of Italy, effected a junction with his 
colleague M. Livius in Picenum, and pro¬ 
ceeded to crush Hasdrubal before his brother 
Hannibal could come to his assistance. 
Hasdrubal was defeated and slain on the 
river Metaurus. Nero thus saved Rome. 

uid debe&t, O Roma, Neronibus. 
enti« Metaurum flumtn et HaBtirubal 
Derictua.’ lior. Od. iv. 4 . 

—8. TIB., praetor, 204, with Sardinia for 
his province; and consul, 202, when he 
obtained Africa as his province, but his 
fleet suffered so much at sea that he was 
unable to join Scipio in Africa.—4. TIB., 
served under Pompey in the war against the 
pirates, b.c. 67.—6. TIB., father of the 
emperor Tiberius, was probably the son of 
the last. He served as quaestor under 
Caesar (48) in the Alexandrine war. His 
wife Livia married Augustus. Nero died 
shortly after, and left Octavian the guardian 
of his two sons, Tiberius and Drusus. 

NERO (-onis). 1. Roman emperor, a.d. 
64-68, was the son of Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and of Agrippina, daughter 
of Germanicus Caesar and sister of 
Caligula. Nero’s original name was L. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, but after the mar¬ 
riage of his mother with her uncle, the 
emperor Claudius, he was adopted by 
Claudius (a.d. 50), and was called Nero 
Claudius Caesar Drusus Germanicus. 
Nero was born at Antium, on the 15th 
of December, a.d. 87. Shortly after his 
adoption by Claudius, Nero, being then 
sixteen years of a^e, married Octavia, the 
daughter of Claudius and Messallina (53). 
Among .his early instructors was Seneca. 


On the death of Claudius (64), Agrippina 
secured the succession for her son, to the ex¬ 
clusion of Britannicus, the son of Claudius, 
who was soon afterwards poisoned by Nero. 
During the early part of Nero’s reign the 
government of Rome was in the hands of 
Seneca and of Burrhus, the praefcct of the 
raetorians, who opposed the ambitious 
esigns of Agrippina, and exercised a better 
influenco on the young emperor. The death 
of Burrhus in 62, and the retirement of 
Seneca from public affairs, left Nero without 
any restraining infl uence. Accordingly he di¬ 
vorced his wife Octavia, and in eighteen days 
married Poppaea. Octavia was banished, 
and soon afterwards put to death.—In 64 
the great firo at Rome happened. Its 
origin is uncertain, for it is hardly credible 
that the city was fired by Nero’s order, 
as some ancient writers assert. Out of the 
fourteen regioneB into which Rome was 
divided, three were totally destroyed, and 
in seven others only a few half-burned 
houses remained. The emperor set about 
rebuilding the city on an improved plan, 
with wider streets. The odium of the 
conflagration, which (probably falsely) was 
attributed to the emperor, he tried to throw 
on the Christians, who were then numerous 
in Rome, and many of them were put to a 
cruel death.—The tyranny of Nero at last 
(65) led to the organisation of a formidable 
conspiracy against him, usually called 
Piso’s conspiracy, from the name of one of 
the principal accomplices. Tlio plot was 
discovered, and many distinguished persons 
were put to death, among whom were Piso 
himself, the poet Lucan, and the philoso¬ 
pher Seneca, though the latter appears 
to have taken no part in the plot. In 
the same year, Poppaea died of a kick 
which her brutal husband gave her in a fit 
of passion. Nero now married Statilia 
Messallina. The Roman world had long 
been tired of its oppressor; and in 68 the 
storm at length broke out in Gaul, where 
Julius Vindex, the governor, raised the 
standard of revolt. His example was fol¬ 
lowed by Galba, who was governor of 
Hispania Tarraconensis. Galba was pro¬ 
claimed emperor by his troops, but he only 
assumed tlio titlo of legatus of the senate 
and the Roman people. Soon after these 
news reached Rome, Nympliidius Sabinus, 
who was praefectus praetorio along with 
Tigellinus, persuaded the troops to proclaim 
Galba. Nero was immediately deserted. 
He escaped from the palace with a few 
freedmen, and made his way to a house 
about four miles from Rome, which be¬ 
longed to his freedman Phaon. Here he 
gave himself a mortal wound, when he 
heard the trampling of the horses on which 
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hjs pursuers were mounted. The centurion 
on entering attempted to stop the flow of 
blood, but Nero only said, ‘It is too late. 
Is this your fidelity ? ’ and almost at the 
same moment expired. He was the last of 
the descendants of Julia, the sister of the 
dictator Caesar.—The most important ex¬ 
ternal events in the reign of Nero were the 
conquest of Armenia by Domitius Corbulo 
[Corbulo], and the insurrection of the 
Britons, which was quelled by Suetonius 
Paulinus. [Paulinus.] —2. Eldest son of 
Germanicus and Agrippina, who, through 
the intrigues of Sejanus, was banished to 
the island of Pontia by Tiberius in 29, and 
was there either starved to death or perished 
by his own hands. 

NERGLUM, a fortified place in Lucania 
on the Via Popilia. 

NERYA, COCCEIUS. 1. M., consul 
B.c. 86, brought about the reconciliation 
between M. Antonius and Octavianus, 40, 
and is the same as the Cocceius mentioned 
by Horace {Sat. i. 5, 28).—2. M., probably 
the son of the preceding, and grandfather 
of the emperor Nerva. He was consul in 
a.d. 22. He was notable as having charge 
of public works under Tiberius, and especi¬ 
ally of aqueducts. He was the originator of 
the tunnel (Grotta di Posilipo) on the road 
leading from Naples to Baiae [Pausilypus.] 
—3. M., Roman Emperor, a.d. 96-98, was 
bom at Narnia, in Umbria, a.d. 32. He 
was consul with Vespasian, 71, and with 
Domition, 90. On the assassination of 
Domitian, in September, 96, Nerva, who 
had probably been privy to the conspiracy, 
waB declared emperor of Rome by the 
people and the soldiers. He stopped pro¬ 
ceedings against those who had been 
accused of treason, and allowed many 
exiled persons to return to Rome. The 
informers were suppressed by penalties, and 
some were put to death. At the commence¬ 
ment of his reign, Nerva swore that he 
would put no senator to death; and he 
kept his word, even when a conspiracy had 
been formed against his life by Calpumius 
Crassus. Though Nerva was virtuous and 
humane, he did not possess much energy ; 
but he showed his good sense by appointing 
as his successor a man who possessed both 
vigour and ability to direct public affairs. 
He adopted as his son and successor, with¬ 
out any regard to his own kin, M. Ulpius 
Trajanus, who was then at the head of an 
armv in Germany. Nerva died suddenly 
on January 27, a.d. 98, at the age of sixty- 
flve years. 

NERVllJ-orum), a powerful and warlike 
people in Gallia Belgica, whose territory 
extended from the river Sabis (Sambre) to 


the ocean. In b.c. 68 thev were defeated 
by Caesar with such slaughter that out of 
60,000 men capable of bearing arms only 
600 were left. 

NESACTlUM (-i), a town in Istria on 
the Arsia, taken by the Romans B.c. 177 
(Liv. xli. 11). 

NESIS {Nisita) f a small island off the 
coast of Campania between Puteoli and 
Neapolis, and opposite Mount Pausilypus. 

NESSONIS, a lake in Thessaly, a little 
S. of the river Peneus, and NE. of Larissa. 

NESSUS (-i; N«V<ro*), a centaur, who 
carried Deianira across the river Evenus, 
but, attempting to run away with her, was 
Bhot by Heracleq with a poisoned arrow. 
The same poison afterwards caused the 
death of Heracles. 

NESTOR (-oris; N«?<rru>/>), king of Pylos, 
son of Neleus and Chloris, husband of 
Eurydice and father of Peisidice, Polycaste, 
Perseus, Stratius, Aretus, Ecliephron, 
Peisistratus, Antilochus, and Thrasymedes. 
When Heracles invaded the country of 
Neleus, and slew his sons, Nestor alone 
was spared, either because he was absent 
from Pylos, or because he had taken no 
part in carrying off from Heracles the 
oxen of Geryones. He defeated both the 
Arcadians and Eleans, and took part in 
the fight of the Lapithae against the 
Centaurs ; and he is mentioned among the 
Calydonian hunters and the Argonauts. 
Although for advanced in age, he sailed 
with the other Greek heroes against Troy. 
Having ruled over three generations of 
men, his advice and authority were deemed 
equal to those of the immortal gods, and 
ho was renowned for his wisdom, his 
justice, and his knowledge of war. After 
the fall of Troy he returned home, and 
arrived safely in Pylos. There are tradi¬ 
tions of his visiting other lands on his 
voyage from Troy. He and his companions 
are said to have built a temple to Athene 
in Ceos, and to have founded Metapontum 
in Italy. 

NESTOrTDES, a son of Nestor, as 
Antilochus. 

NESTUS, sometimes NESSUS, a river 
in Thrace, which rises in Mount Rhodope, 
flows SE., and falls into the Aegaean sea 
W. of Abdera. 

NETUM, a town in Sicily, SW. of 
Syracuse. 

NEURI (Nevpoi), a people of Sarmatia 
Europaea. Having been driven out from 
their earlier abodes by a plague of serpents, 
they settled to the NW. of the sources of 
the Tyras {Dniester). 

NlCAEA(-aej Nutat'd). 1. (Ignik, Bu.), 
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a city of Asia, stood on the E. side of the 
lake Ascania (Isnih) in Bithynia. Its site 
appears to have been occupied in very 
ancient times by a town called Attaea. Not 
long after the death of Alexander the 
Great, Antigonus built on the same spot a 
city which he named after himself, Anti- 
gonea; but Lysimachus changed the name 
into Nicaea, in honour of his wife. Its 
position, at the junction of several of the 
chief roads leading through Asia Minor to 
Constantinople, made it the centre of a 
large traffic. It is famous in ecclesiastical 
history as the scat of the great Oecu¬ 
menical Council which Constantine con¬ 
voked in a.d. 825.—2. A fortress of the 
Epicnemidian Locrians on the sea, near 
the pass of Thermopylae, which it com¬ 
manded.—3. ( Nizza , Nice ), a city on the 
coast of Liguria, a little E. of the river 
Var;, a colony of Massilia, and subject to 
that city. 

NICANDER (-dri; N UavUpos;). 1. King 
of Sparta, son of Charilaus, reigned accord¬ 
ing to tradition about b.c. 809-770.— 
2. General of the Aetolian League in 190 
B.c., went afterwards as ambassador to 
Rome.— 3. A Greek poet, grammarian, and 
physician, was a native of Claros near 
Colophon in Ionia. He appears to have 
lived about b.c. 185-136. Of the numerous 
wcrks of Nicander only two poems are 
extant: one entitled Theriaca (Qrjpicuca), 
which consists of nearly 1000 hexameter 
lines, and treats of venomous animals and 
the wounds inflicted by them; and another 
entitled Alexipharmaca (’AAc^dp/ioxa), 
which consists of more than 600 hexameter 
lines, and treats of poisons and their anti¬ 
dotes. 

NICE (Nt#crj), Victory. [Nike.] 

NICEPHORIUM (-i), a fortified town 
of Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, near 
the mouth of the river Bilecha, and due 
S. of Edessa, built by order of Alexander, 
and probably completed under Seleucus. 

NIcEPHORIUS (-i), a river of Annenia 
Major, on which Tigranes built his resi¬ 
dence Tigbanocebta. 

NlClAS (-ao; Nuci«s), Athenian general 
during the Peloponnesian war, was the son 
of Niceratus. He was several times asso¬ 
ciated with Pericles as strategus; and on 
the. death of Pericles he came forward 
more openly as the opponent of Cleon, and 
the more democratic party; but from his 
military reputation, the mildness of his 
character, his honesty and uprightness, 
and the liberal use which he made of 
his great wealth, he was looked upon 
with respect by all classes of the citizens. 
He frequently commanded the Athenian 


armies during the earlier years of the 
Peloponnesian war. After the death of 
Cleon (b.c. 422) he exerted all his in¬ 
fluence to bring about a peace, which 
was concluded in the following year* (421). 
For the next few years Nicias used all his 
efforts to induce the Athenians to preserve 
the peace, and was opposed by Alcibiades, 
who had now become the leader of the 
popular party. In 415, the Athenians re¬ 
solved, against his advice, on sending their 
great expedition to Sicily, and appointed 
Nicias, Alcibiades and LamachuB to the 
command. Alcibiades was recalled [Alci¬ 
biades] ; and in the next spring Lamachus 
was slain; so that the sole command was 
left in the hands of Nicias. His early 
operations were attended with success. 
All the attempts of the Syracusans to stop 
the circumvallation failed. The works 
were nearly completed, and the doom of 
Syracuse seemed sealed, when Gylippus. 
the Spartan, arrived in Sicily. [Gylippus.j 
The Athenians voted reinforcements, which 
were placed under the command of Demos¬ 
thenes and Eurymedon; but they would 
not allow Nicias to resign his command, 
though he pleaded ill-health. Demosthenes, 
upon his arrival in Sicily (413), made a 
vigorous effort to recover Epipolae, which 
the Athenians had lost. He was nearly 
successful, but was finally driven back 
with severe loss. Demosthenes now deemed 
any further attempts against the city hope¬ 
less, and therefore proposed to abandon 
the siege. Presently fresh succours arrived 
for the Syracusans; sickness was making 
ravages among the Athenian troops, ana 
at length Nici&s himself saw the necessity 
of retreating. Secret orders were given 
that everything should be in readiness for 
departure, when an eclipse of the moon 
happened. The credulous superstition of 
Nicias led to the total destruction of the 
Athenian armament. The soothsayers 
interpreted the event as an injunction from 
the gods that they should not retreat before 
the next full moon, and Nicias determined 
to abide by their decision. The Syracusans 
resolved to bring the enemy to an engage¬ 
ment, and in a decisive naval battle 
defeated the Athenians. They were now 
masters of the harbour, and the Athenians 
were reduced to the necessity of making a 
desperate effort to escape. The Athenians 
were again decisively defeated; and having 
thus lost their fleet, they were obliged to 
retreat by land. They were pursued by the 
enemy, and were finally compelled to sur¬ 
render. Both Nicias and Demosthenes 
were put to death by the Syracusans. 

NlCOCRfiON (-ontii; king 

of SalnmU in Cjrprue, ftt th« time of 
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Alexander’s expedition into Asia. After 
the death of Alexander he took part with 
Ptolemy against Antigonus, and was 
entrusted by Ptolemy with the chief com¬ 
mand over the whole island. Nicocreon 
is said to have ordered the philosopher 
AnaxarchuK to be pounded to death in a 
stone mortar, in revenge for an insult 
offered to him when he visited Alexander 
at Tyre. 

NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS, a Greek 
historian, and an intimate friend both of 
Herod the Great and of Augustus. 

NICfiMlCHUtt (-i; o^os). 1. 
A clerk at Athens employed to tran¬ 
scribe the laws of Solon, with which he 
tampered for his own gain by bribes. He 
was in exile during the rule of the Thirty, 
after which he returned, and was prose¬ 
cuted for misconduct in his transcription 
of the law’s.—2. Father of Aristotle.—3. 
Son of Aristotle by the slave Herpyllis. 
He was himself a philosopher, and wrote 
some philosophical works. A portion of 
Aristotle’s waitings bears the name of 
Nicomachcan Ethics .— 4 . Of Thebes, a 
celebrated painter, was the elder brother 
and teacher of the painter Aristides. He 
lived # about b.c. 300, and onwards. 

NICOMEDES (-is; Nwco/^). 1. I., 
king of Bitliynia, was the eldest son of 
Zipoetes, whom he succeeded b.c. 278. 
With the assistance of the Gauls, whom he 
invited into Asia, he defeated and put to 
death his brother Zipoetes, who had for some 
time held the independent sovereignty of a 
considerable part of Bithynia. He founded 
the city of Nicomedia, which he made the 
capital of his kingdom.—2. II., surnamed 
Epiphanes, king of Bithynia, reigned b.c. 
149-91. Ho w’as the son and successor of 
Prusias II., and fourth in descent from the 
preceding. He was brought up at Home, 
where he succeeded in gaining the favour 
of the senate. Prusias, in consequence, 
became jealous of his son, and sent secret 
instructions for his assassination. The 
plot was revealed to Nicomedes, who there¬ 
upon returned to Asia: Prusias was 
deserted by his subjects, and was put to 
death by order of his son, 194.—3. III., 
surnamed Philopator, king of Bithynia 
(91-74), son and successor of Nicomedes II. 
Immediately after his accession, he was 
expelled by Mithridates; but he was 
restored by the Romans in the following 
year (90). Nicomedes now proceeded to 
attack tne dominions of Mithridates, who 
expelled him a second time from his king¬ 
dom (88). This was the immediate occasion 
of the first Mithridatic war; .at the conclu¬ 
sion of which (84) Nicomedes was again 


reinstated in his kingdom. Caesar, as a 
oung man, was sent to his court by M. 
linucius Thermus, b.c. 81. Nicomedes 
died at the beginning of 74, and, having 
no children, by his will bequeathed his 
kingdom to the Roman people. 

nTc5medTa ( -no; NiKo/uTjfitia), a city 

of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, built by king 
Nicomedes I. (b.c. 2G4), at the NE. corner 
of tho Sinus Astacenus. It was the chief 
residence of the kings of Bithynia, and 
it soon became one of the most splendid 
cities of the then known world. Under 
the Romans it was a colony, and a favourite 
residence of several of the later emperors, 
especially of Diocletian and Constantine 
the Great. It is also memorable in history 
as the scene of Hannibal’s death. 

NICON or NICO (-onis), a Tarentine. 
who put Tarentum in the hands of 
Hannibal, in b.c. 212, was killed when 
{he Romans recovered the city, 209. 

NIcOPOLIS (-is; XikottoAis). 1 . ( Palco - 
prevyza ), a city at the SW. extremity 
of Epirus, on the point of land which 
forms the N. side of the entrance to the 
gulf of Ambracia, opposite to Actium. It 
was built by Augustus in memory of the 
battle of Actium, and was peopled from 
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Ambracia, Anactorium, and other neigh¬ 
bouring cities, and also from Aetolia. 
Augustus also built a temple of Apollo 
on a neighbouring hill, and founded games 
in honour of the gods, which were held every 
fifth year.—2. (Nicojwli), a city of Moesia 
Inferior, on tlie Danube, built by Trajan 
in memory of a victory over the Dacians, 
and celebrated as the scene of the great 
defeat of the Hungarians and Franks by 
the sultan Bujazet, on Sept. 28, 1390.— 3 . 
( Enderez ), a city of Armenia Minor, on 
or near the Lycus, and not far from the 
sources of the Halys, found by Pompey on 
the spot where he gained his first victory 
over Mithridates. 

NIGEIR, NIGIR, or NIGRIS (a com- 
pounded form of the word Geir or Gir, 
which seems to be a native African term 
for a river in general), changed, by a 
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confusion which was the more easily made 
on account of the colour of the people of 
the region, into the Latin word NIGER, 
a great river, vaguely conceived by Greek 
and Roman geographers in the interior of 
Western Aethiopia from reports of river 
basins in that direction. They refer chiefly 
to the rivers called Joli-ba , Quorra , and 
Niger , though nothing can have been 
known of its actual course as far as the 
Atlantic. As early as the time of Hero¬ 
dotus, wo find a statement concerning a 
river of the interior of Libya which seems 
identical with the Nigeir or Quorra. [Nasa- 
mones.] Herodotus, like his informants, 
inferred from the course of the river, and 
from the crocodiles in it, that it was the 
Nile; but it can hardly be any river but 
the Quorra. The opinion that the Niger 
was a W. branch of the Nile prevailed very 
generally in ancient times. 

NlGEB, C. PESCENNIUS, was 
governor of Syria in the reign of Commodus, 
on whose death he was saluted emperor by 
the legions in the East, a.i>. 193. But in 
the following year he was defeated and put 
to death by Septimius SeveruB. 

NIKE fNiVrj), called VICTORIA by the 
Romans, tne goddess of victory, is described 
as a daughter of the giant Pallas and Styx, 



Nike, Victory. (From an ancient gem .) 


and as a sister of Zelos (emulation), Cratos 
(strength), and Bia (force) It is probable 
that in earlier mythology she was rather an 
attribute of one or other of the greater deities 


I than a separate personality; especially an 
attribute of Athene at Athens. In the 
development of the myth comes the story 
that when Zeus began the fight against 
the Titans, and called upon the gods for 
assistance, Nike and her sister were the, 
first who came forward, and Zeus, as a 
reward for their zeal, caused them ever 
after to live with him in Olympus. She is 
often represented in ancient works of art, 
especially with other divinities, such as 
Zeus and Athene, and with conquering 
heroes, whose horses she guides. She is 
shown as a winged figure, and often carries 
a palm or a wreath. Sometimes she is 
raising or decorating a trophy. A favourite 
attitude in the Roman period show r ed 
Nike holding a shield on which she 
is inscribing a record of victory. When 
she is represented as an attribute of a 
great deity, Zeus or Athene, she is a small 
winged figure supported in the hand of the 
god. On Greek vases it is common to 
denote the successful issue of any sort 
of contest by a winged figure of Victory 
hovering above. Among the famous 
statues of Nike was that of Paeomus at 
Olympia, and the greater part of the figure 
is still extant there. For Athene-Nike 
see p. 93, and for her temple at Athens 
(Nike-Apteros) see p. 97. At Rome there 
was an ancient worship of Victoria 
(apparently equivalent to that of the 
Sabine goddess Vacuna) on the Palatine. 
Moreover as one of the Indigetes, Vica- 
Pota(~ Victoria) was worshipped. 

NILUS (NelAos; Nile), the great river 
of Egypt. In Homer the river is called 
AiyvTTTos, but the name N*iAo9 occurs in 
Hesiod. This river, one of the most 
important in the world, flows through a 
channel which forms a sort of cleft extend¬ 
ing N. and S, through the high rocky and 
sandy land of NE. Africa. After leaving 
the great lakes, the discovery of which 
belongs to recent years, the Nile has a 
course in the general direction of NNE. as 
far as Khartum , when this main branch, 
which is called the Bahr-el-Abiad , j.e. 
White River , receives another large river, 
the Bahr-el-Azrek , i e. Blur River , the 
sources of which are in the highlands of 
Abyssinia: this is the middle branch of 
the Nile system, the Astapus of the 
ancients. The third or E. branch, called 
Tacasze , the Astabojius of the ancients, 
rises also in the highlands of Abyssinia , 
and joins the Nile (i.e. the main stream 
formed by the union of the Abiad and the 
Azrek) : the point of junction was the 
apex of the island of Meroe. Here the 
united river is about two miles broad. 
Hence it flows through Nubia , falling over 
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six cataracts, the N.-most of which, called 
the First Cataract (i.e. to a person going 
up the river), formed the S. boundary of 
Egypt. Of its course from this point to 
its junction with the Mediterranean a 
general description has been given under 
Aegyptus. The branches into which it 
parted at the S. point of the Delta were, 
in ancient times, three in number, and 
these again parted into seven (whence the 
epithets septemplcx , Ov. Met. v. 187; 
septemgeminus , Catull. xi. 7). These seven 
mouths were nearly all named from cities 
which stood upon them. They were called, 
proceeding from E. to W., the Pelusiac, 
the Tanitic or Sai'tic, the Mendesian, the 


to the Greeks as Ninus) about 1330 b.c., 
I replacing the older capital Assur on the 
I Zab (which was called Larissa in Xeno- 
| phon, and is now marked by the ruins 
of Ninmul). The walls of Nineveh are 
described as 100 feet high, and thick 
enough to allow three chariots to pass 
each other on them: with 1600 towers, 
j 200 feet in height. The city is said to 
i have been entirely destroyed by fire when 
j it was taken by the Medes and Baby- 
| lonians, about b.c. 006. In the time of 
Xenophon the ruins, then completely 
| desolate, were called Mespila. A Roman 
; colony, however, was established on or 
i near its site, and called Ninus or Niniva 
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Phatnitic or Pathmetic or Bucolic, the 
Sebennytic, the Bolbitic or Bolbitine, and 
the Canobic or Canopic. [For the effects of 
the river in fertilizing Egypt see Akgyptus.] 
The famous statue (now in the Vatican) of 
the Nile as a river-god is a reclining figure 
pillowed on a spliynx, and holding a cor¬ 
nucopia ; sixteen children, representing 
branches and affluents, play around; the 
sacred crocodile and the ichneumon are 
below. It is a design of the Hellenistic 
period. 

NINUS, or NlNUS, the reputed founder 
of the city of Ninus or Nineveh. An 
account is given under Semibamis and j 
Assyria 

NlNUS or NlNUS, NlNlVE or 
NlNAUS, the capital of the Assyrian 
monarchy, stood on the E. side of the 
Tigris, at the upper part of its course, 
in the district of Aturia. For the early 
history of the monarchy see Assyria. 
Nineveh became the capital of the Assyrian 
kings in the reign of Eimmon-mirari (known 


Claudiopolis. Since the year 1843 the 
shapeless mounds which occupied the site 
of Nineveh have been shown to contain 
the remains of great palaces, on the walls of 
which the scenes of Assyrian life and the 
records of Assyrian conquests are sculp¬ 
tured; while the efforts which had long 
been made to decipher the cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions found in Persia and Babylonia, 
as well as Assyria, have been crowned with 
remarkable success, and have given the 
means of ascertaining the early history and 
the religion of Assyria. Many pieces of 
sculpture and tablets obtained from the 
ruins may be seen in the British Museum. 

NIOBE (-es; Ni6/3i?). 1 . Daughterof Tan¬ 
talus by the Pleiad Taygete or the Hyad 
Dione. She was the sister of Pelops, and the 
wife of Amphion, king of Thebes, by whom 
she beeame the mother of six sons and six 
daughters. (The numbers differ in some 
authors.) Being proud of the number of 
her children, she deemed herself superior 
to Leto, who hod given birth tp -mly two 
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children. Apollo and Artemis, indignant 
at such presumption, slew all her children 
with their arrows. For nine days their 
bodies lay in their blood without any one 
burying them, for Zeus had changed the 
people into stones; but on the tenth day 
the gods themselves buried them. Niobe 
herself, who had gone to Mount Sipyltis, 
was changed into stone, and still periodi¬ 
cally wept for her children in streams 
which trickled down the rock. The time 
and place at which the children of Niobe 
were destroyed are likewise stated differ¬ 
ently. According to Homer, they perished 
in their mother’s house. According to Ovid, 
the sons were slain while they were engaged 
in gymnastic exercises in a plain near 



Thebes, and the daughters during the 
funeral of their brothers. Others make 
Niobe, after the death of her children, go 
from Thebes to Lydia, to her father Tan¬ 
talus on Mount Sipylus, where Zeus changed 
her into a stone, which during the summer 
always shed tears. The idea of the slaughter 
of the children by Apollo may be a poetical 
myth of streams flowing down a rock-face 
from the melted snow in spring and dried 
up by the heat of the summer sun; but 
the localisation at Mount Sipylus has a 
more definite cause. Here were rock sculj)- 
tures with the figures of the goddess Cybele, 
which the author of the description in the 
Iliad may have seen himself.—-The story of 
Niobe and her children was frequently 
taken as a subject by ancient artists. The 
most famous representation was a work of 
which a copy is still extant; the group of 
Niobe and her children which filled the 
C.D* 


pediment of the temple of Apollo Sosianus 
at Borne. Most authorities believe that 
Scopas was the sculptor of the original, 
but some attribute it to Praxiteles. The 
copy of this group, which is now at Florence, 
consists of the mother, who holds her 
youngest daughter on her knees, and 
thirteen statues of her sons and daughters, 
besides a figure usually called the paeda- 
gogus of the children. The central figures 
of this group are given above. 

NlPHATES (6 i.e. Snow - 

mountain; Bulan ), a mountain chain of 
Armenia, forming an E. prolongation of 
the Taurus. Some Roman poets mistook it 
for a river. 

NIREUS (-eos or -ei; Nipm), son of 
Clniropus and Aglaia, was, next to Achilles, 
the handsomest among the Greeks at Troy. 
He came from the island of Syine (between 
Rhodes and Cnidus). 

NISAEA. [Megara.] 

NISAEUS CAMPUS, a plain in the N. 
of Great Media, near Rhagae, the pasture- 
round of a great number of horses of the 
nest breed, which supplied the studs of 
the king and nobles of Persia. 

NISIBIS (NcVi/fc*), also ANTIOCIllA 
MYGDONIAE, a city of Mesopotamia, and 
the capital of the district of Mygdonia, 
stood on the river Mygdonius thirty- 
seven Roman miles SW. of Tigranocerta. 

NISUS (-i; Nt<ros). 1. King of Megara, 
was son of Pandion, brother of Aegeus, 
Pallas, and Lycus, and father of Scylla. 
When Mqgura was besieged by Minos, 
Scylla, who had fallen in love with Minos, 
pulled out the purple or golden hair which 
grew on the top of her father’s head, and 
on which his life depended. Nisus there¬ 
upon died, and Minos obtained possession 
of the city. Minos, however, was so hor¬ 
rified at the conduct of the unnatural 
daughter, that he ordered Scylla to be 
fastened to the poop of his ship, and 
afterwards drowned her in the Saronic 
gulf. According to others, Minos left 
Megara in disgust; Scylla leapt into the 
sea and swam after his ship: but her father, 
who had been changed into a sea-eagle 
(haliaeetus)y pounced down upon her, 
whereupon she was changed into either a 
fish or a bird called Ciris.—Scylla, the 
daughter of N isus, is sometimes confounded 
by the poets with Scylla, the daughter of 
Phorcus (Verg. Eel. vi. 74). Hence the 
latter is sometimes erroneously called 
Niscia virgo, and Niseis. [Scylla.] — 2. 
Son of Hyrtacus, and a friend of Euryalus. 
The two friends accompanied Aeneas to 
Italy, and perished in a night attack 
against the Rutulian camp. 
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NlSl?RUS (NiVvpos; Nikero ), & small 
island in the Carpathian sea, a little dis¬ 
tance off the promontory of Caria, called 
Triopium, of a round form, eighty stadia 
(eight geographical miles) in circuit, and 
composed of lofty rocks, the highest being 
2271 feet high. Its volcanic nature gave 
rise to the fable respecting its origin, that 
Poseidon tore it off the neighbouring island 
of Cos to hurl it upon the giant Polybotes. 

NITlOBRlGES, a Celtic people in 
Gallia Aquitaniea between the Garumna 
and the Liger. 

NITGCRIS (Nt'iwpc*)- 1* A queen of 
Babylon, mentioned by Herodotus. It is 
supposed that she was the wife of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who reigned b.c. 604-562. 
[Babylon.] —2. Or Nitaquest, a queen of 
Egypt, was elected to the sovereignty in 
place of her brother, Men-ka-Ra, of the 
sixth dynasty, whom the Egyptians had 
killed, about 3060 b.c. The story in Hero¬ 
dotus is that in order to take revenge upon 
the murderers of her brother, she built a 
very long chamber underground, and when 
it was finished invited to a banquet in it 
those of the Egyptians who had had a 
principal share in the murder. While they 
were engaged in the banquet she let in 
upon them the waters of the Nile by 
means of a large concealed pipe, and 
drowned them all, and then, in order to 
escape punishment, threw herself into a 
chamber full of ashes. Manetho describes 
her as the builder of the third pyramid, 
by which we are to understand that she 
finished the third pyramid, which had 
been begun by Men-ka-ra, or Mycerinus, 
600 years before. 

NITRlAE, NITRARlAE (Nit />&..), the 
celebrated natron lakes in Lower Egypt, 
which lay in a valley on the SW. margin 
of the Delta. 

NOBiLlOR, FULVlUS. The Fulvii 
were a plebeian family with the name 
PAET1NUS, and the name of Nobilior 
was first assumed for distinction by No. 1. 
—1. SER., consul b.c. 255, with M. Aemi- 
lius Paulus, about the middle of thirst 
Punic war. The two consuls were sent to 
Africa, to bring off the survivors of the 
army of Regulus. On their way to Africa 
they gained a naval victory over the 
Carthaginians; but on their return to 
Italy, they were wrecked off the coast of 
Sicily, and most of their ships were 
destroyed .—2. M., grandson of the pre¬ 
ceding, curule aedile 195; praetor 193, 
when he defeated the Celtiberi in Spain, 
and took the town of Toletum; and consul 
189 , when he received the conduct of the 
war against the Aetolians. He took the 


town of Ambraola, and compelled the 
Aetolians to sue for peace. On his return 
to Rome in 187, he celebrated a most 
splendid triumph. Fulvius Nobilior was a 
patron of the poet Ennius, who accom¬ 
panied him in his Aetolian campaign; and 
encouraged a taste for Greek literature 
and refinement.—3. M. son of No. 2, tri¬ 
bune of the plebs 171; curule aedile 166, 
the year in which the Andria of Terence 
was performed; and consul 159.— 4 . Q., 
also son of No. 2, consul 153, when he had 
the conduct of the war against the Celtiberi 
in Spain, by whom he was defeated. He 
was censor in 136. He inherited his 
father’s love for literature. 

NOLA (-ae; Nola) } one of the most 
ancient towns in Campania, twenty-one 
Roman miles SE. of Capua, on the road 
from that place to Nuceria. In 313 the 
town was taken by the Romans; but it 
retained the Oscan language till after 
the Punic wars. It remained faithful 
to the Romans even after the battle 
of Cannae, when the other Campanian 
towns revolted to Hannibal ; and it 
was allowed in consequence to retain 
its own constitution as an ally of the 
Romans. The emperor Augustus died 
there. According to an ecclesiastical 
tradition, church bells were invented at 
Nola, and were hence called Campanae t in 
late Latin. 

NGMENTANUS, mentioned by Horace, 
as proverbially noted for extravagance and 
a riotous mode of living. 

NOMENTUM (-i; Montana ), originally 
a Latin town founded by Alba, but subse¬ 
quently a Sabino town, fourteen (Roman) 
miles from Rome, from which the Via 
Nomentana (more anciently Via Ficulensis) 
and the Porta Nomentana at Rome derived 
their name. 

NOmIUS (No/utoc), a surname of dei¬ 
ties protecting the pastures and shep¬ 
herds, such as Apollo, Pan, Hermes and 
Aristaeus. 

NONACRIS (N dvaxpit), a town in the N. 
of Arcadia, surrounded by lofty mountains, 
in which the river Styx took its origin. 
From this town Hermes is called Nona - 
criates, Evander Novacrius t Atalanta 
Nonacria , and Callisto Nonacrina virgo , 
i.e. Arcadian. 

NSNlUS MARCELLUS, a Latin gram- 
marian, a native of Thubursicum Numida- 
rum in Africa, who probably lived early in 
the fourth century a.d., and wrote the Do 
7 ompendiosa Doctrina , a book of reference 
to explain difficulties of words which occur 
in Latin authors. 
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NONNUS (-i; N 6wo*) t a Greek poet, 
was a native of Panopolis in Egypt, and 
lived in the fifth century of the Christian 
era. He is the author of an epic poem on 
the myths of Dionysus. 

N5RA(5rum; ra Nipa), 1. (Pula), one 
of the oldest cities of Sardinia, founded 
by Iberian settlers on a promontory now 
called C. di Pula , twenty miles S. of 
Oagliari (Cic. Scaur. 1,2).—2. A mountain 
fortress of Cappadocia, on the borders of 
Lyoaonia. 

NORBA (-ae). 1. (Norma), a strongly 

fortified town in Latium on the slope of 
the Volscian mountains midway between 
Cora and Setia, originally belonged to the 
Latin and subsequently to the Volscian 
League. As early as b.c. 492 the Romans 
founded a_colony at Norba.—2. Surnamed 
CAESAREA or CAESARIAN A ( Cacerc ), 
a Roman colony in Lusitania on the left 
bank of the Tagus, NW. of Augusta 
Emerita. 

NORBANUS, C., tribune of the plebs, 
b.c. 95. In 90 or 89, Norbanus was praetor 
in Sicily during the Marsio war; and in the 
civil wars ho espoused the Marian party. 
He was consul in 83, when he was defeated 
by Sulla near Capua. In the following 
year, 82, he joined the consul Carbo in 
Cisalpine Gaul, but tlieir united forces 
were entirely defeated by Metellus Pius. 
Norbanus escaped from Italy, and fled to 
Rhodes, where he put an end to his life. 

NORBANUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 

NOREIA (NeumarJct in Styria), the an¬ 
cient capital of the Taurisci or Norici in 
Noricum, from which the whole country 
probably derived its name. It was situated 
in the centre of Noricum, a little S. of the 
river Noams, and on the road from 
Virunum to Ovilava. 

NORICUM (i.e. Noricum Regnum), a 
Roman province S. of the Danube, was 
bounded on the N. by the Danube, on the 
W. by Raetia and Vindelieia, on theE. by 
Pannonia, and on the S. by Pannonia and 
Italy. It was separated from Raetia and 
Vindelieia by the river Aenus (Jnn), from 
Pannonia and the E. by M. Cetius, and 
from Pannonia and Italy on the S. by the 
river Savus, and the Alps Camicae. It 
thus corresponds to the greater part of 
Styria and Carinthia, and a part of Austria, 
Bavaria, and Salzburg. Noricum was a 
mountainous country, for it was not only 
surrounded on the S. and E. by mountains, 
but a continuation of the Raetian Alps, 
sometimes called Alpes Noricae (in the 
neighbourhood of Salzburg), ran right 
through the province. In those mountains 
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found; and the Norio swords were cele¬ 
brated in antiquity. The dominant race 
in the country were Celts, who had reduced 
the Illyrian tribes of this country. They 
were conquered by the Romans b.c. 16, 
after the subjugation of Raetia by Tiberius 
and Drusus, and their country was formed 
into a Roman province. The Roman 
colonies and chief towns were Virunum and 
Ovilava: other important places were 
Celeia, Jovavum and Lauriacum. 

NORTlA or NURTlA, an Etruscan 
divinifcyof Fortune, worshipped at Volsinii, 
where a nail was driven every year into the 
wall of her temple, to mark the number of 
years. 

N6TUS. [Venti.] 

NOVARlA (Novara), a town in Gallia 
Transpadana, situated on a river of the 
same name. 

NOVENSTLES orNOVENSlDES DTI. 
[Indioetes.] 

NOVESlUM (Neuss), a fortified town of 
the Ubii on the Rhine, and on the road 
leading from Colonia Agrippina (Cologne) 
to Castra Vetera (Xanten). 

NOVIODUNUM, a name given to many 
Celtic places from their being situated on 
a hill (dun). 1. (Nouan ), a town of the 
Bituriges Cubi in Gallia Aquitanica, E. of 
their capital, Avaricum.—2. (Nevers), a 
town of the Aedui in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
on the road from Augustodunum to Lutetia, 
and at the confluence of the Niveris and 
the Ligcr, whence it was subsequently 
called Nevirnum, and thus acquired its 
modern name.—3. A town of the Sues- 
sones in Gallia Belgica, probably the same 
as Augusta Suessonum.—4. ( Nyon ), a town 
of the Helvetii in Gallia Bclgica, on the 
N. bank of Lacus Lomanus, was made a 
Roman colony by Julius Caesar, b.c. 45, 
under the name of Colonia Equestris.—5. 
(Isaczi), a fortress in Moesia Inferior on 
tho Danube, noar which Valens built his 
bridge of boats across the Danube in his 
campaign against the Goths. 

NOVIOMXGUS. 1. (Castelnau de 
MSdoc), a town of the Bituriges Vivisci 
in Gallia Aquitanica, NW. of Burdigala.— 

2. (Lisieux), a town of the Lkxovii.— 

3. (Spires), the capital of the Nemetes. 
[Nemetes.] — 4 . (Neumage?i), a town of 
the Treviri in Gallia Belgica on the 
Mosella.—5. (. Nimwcgen ), a town of the 
Batavi. 

NOVlUS, Q., a writer of Atellane plays, 
a contemporary of Sulla. 

NOX. [Nyx.] -> , 
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NtfBAE, NUBAEI, an African people, 
situated on the W. side of the Kile, S. of 
Meroe. 

N0CfiRlA (NucerinuB). 1. ( Nocera ), 
surnaraed ALFATERNA, probably from 
an Oscan tribe of which Nuceria was the 
chief town, a town in Campania on the 
Samus (Samo)y and on the Via Appia, SE. 
of Nola, and nine (Roman) miles from tho 
coast, was taken by the Romans in the 
Samnite wars, and was again taken by 
Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, when 
it was burnt to tlxo ground. It was sub¬ 
sequently rebuilt, and both Augustus and 
Nero planted here colonies of veterans.— 
2. Surnamed CAMELLARIA ( Nocera ), a 
town in tho interior of Umbria, on the 
Via Flaminia.— 3. ( Luzzara ), a small town 
in Gallia Cispadana on the Po, NE. of 
Brixellum. 

NtfMA, POMPILtUS, the second king 
of Rome, who belongs to legend, and not 
to history. He was a native of Cures in 
the Sabine country, and was elected king 
one year after the death of Romulus, when 
the people became tired of the interregnum 
of the senate. He was renowned for his 
wisdom and his piety; and it was generally 
believed that he had derived his knowledge 
from Pythagoras. His reign was long and 
peaceful, and he devoted his chief care to 
the establishment of religion among his 
rude subjects. He was instructed by the 
Camena Egeria, who visited him in a grove 
near Rome. [Egeria.] He was revered 
by the Romans as the author of their wliolo 
religious worship. It was he who first 
appointed the pontiffs, tho augurs, the 
flamens, the virgins of Vesta, and the Salii. 
He founded the temple of Janus, which 
remained always shut during his reign. 
The story of the reign of Numa arose from 
the desire to explain the foundation of the 
Roman religion, and Ancus was introduced 
to supply the military events belonging to 
the same period, and to make Numa, the 
religious founder, an entirely peaceful king. 

N0MANA ( Uniana), a town in Picenum, 
on the road leading from Ancona to 
Aternum. 

Nt^MANTlA (-ae; Gnarray ), the capi¬ 
tal of the Pelendones, in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, and the most important town in 
Celtiberia, was situated near the sources of 
the Durius, on a small tributary of this 
river, and on the road leading from 
Asturica to Caesaraugusta. It was strongly 
fortified by nature, being built on a steep 
and precipitous, though not lofty, hill, 
and accessible by only one path, which was 
defended by ditches and palisades. It was 
taken b.c. 133, after a long siege by Scipio 
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Africanus the younger, who was called 
Numantinus. 

NUMERIANUS, M. AURSLiUS, the 
younger of the two sons of the emperor 
Carus, who accompanied his father in the 
expedition against the Persians, a.d. 288. 
After the death of his father, which 
happened in the same year, Numerianus 
was acknowledged as joint emperor with 
his brother Carinus. He was murdered 
in the same year. 

NOMIClUS or NOMICUS (Bio Torto), 
a small river in Latium flowing into the 
Tyrrhene sea between Lavinium and Ardea. 

NCMlDlA (-ae), a country of N. Africa, 
which, in its original extent, was divided 
from Mauretania on the \V. by the river 
Malva or Moluchath (Wed Muluya), and 
on the E. from the territory of Carthage, 
(aft. the Roman province of Africa) by the 
river Tusea; its N. boundary was the 
Mediterranean, and on the S. it extended 
indefinitely towards the chain of the Great 
Atlas and the country of the Gaetuli. Its 
inhabitants were originally wandering 
tribes of herdsmen, hence called by the 
Greeks No/*dfit S . [Mauretania.] At 
their first appearance in Roman history we 
find their two great tribes, the Massylians 
and tho Massaesylians, forming two 
monarchies, which were united into one 
under Masinissa, b.c. 201. On Masinissa’s 
death in 148, his kingdom was divided, 
by his dying directions, between his three 
sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa; 
but it was soon reunited under Micipsa, 
in consequence of the death of both his 
brothers. His death, in 118, was speedily 
followed by the usurpation of Jugurtlia, an 
account of which and of the ensuing war 
with tho Romans is given under Jugurtha. 
On the defeat of Jugurtha in 106, the 
country became virtually subject to the 
Romans, but they permitted the family of 
Masinissa to govern it with the royal title 
until b.c. 46, when Juba, who had espoused 
the cause of Pompey in the civil wars, was 
defeated and dethroned by Julius Caesar, 
and Numidiawas made a Roman province. 
[Juba.] Part of Numidia was afterwards 
added to Mauretania, and this province 
of Numidia then denoted only the district 
between the river Ampsaga on the W. and 
the Tusea on the E.: its capital was Cirta 
(Constantine). 

NUMISTRO (-onis), a town in Lucania 
near Apulia. 

Nt?MlTOR. [Romulus,] 

NURSlA (-ae; Norcin), a town in the 
N. of the land of the Sabines, situated 
near the sources of the Narand amidst the 
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Apennines, whence it is called by Virgil 
friaida Nursicb. 

NYCTEUS (Nvktcw*), Bon of Hyrieus by 
the nymph Clonia, and husband of Polyxo, 
by whom he became the father of Antiope, 
hence called Nycteis. Ant iope was carried 
off by Epopeus, king of Sicyon, whereupon 
Nycteus, who governed Thebes, as the 
guardian of Labdacus, invaded Sicyon 
with a Theban army. Nycteus was 
defeated, and being severely wounded, ho 
was carried back to Thebes, where before 
his death, he appointed his brother Lycus 
guardian of Labdacus, and at the same 
time required him to take vengeance on 
Epopeus. 

NYCTlMENE, daughter of Epopeus, 
king of Lesbos, or, according to some, of 
Nycteus. Pursued and dishonoured by her 
father, she concealed herself in the forests, 
where she was changed by Athene into an 
owl. 

NYMPHAE (-arum; Nv><f>ai). The 
worship of the Nymphs was handed down 
among the most primitive beliefs of the 
Greeks and Romans. The early Greeks 
and Romans, like other nations in an 
early stage of civilisation, saw in all the 
phenomena of nature some divine agent: 
springs, rivers, grottoes, trees, and moun¬ 
tains, all seemed to them fraught with 
life. Over these powers of nature watched 
bo many deities. The vvn<f>r) was some¬ 
times called or but the true 

goddess was never called vvnfa. The 
nymphs differed from goddesses because 
they belonged only to a particular spot. 
Each spring hod its own nymph, or 
company of nymphs, who could give or 
refuse the fertilising stream—who might 
irrigate the land or destroy it by a flood. 
While it is true that every hill and every 
tree might have its nymph as well as 
every spring, yet the water nymphs were 
those who wero most regarded, inasmuch 
as the scarcity or abundance of waiter 
was more important than anything else in 
nature to the herdsmen and agriculturists. 
Nymphs may, however, be classed under 
various heads, according to the different 
parts of nature of which they are the repre¬ 
sentatives.— 1. Nymphs of the watemj 
element. To these belong first the nymphs 
Of the ocean. Ocednldes ('(hteavivat 'ClKeavCSe?, 
vvix<t>ai aAieu), who were regarded as the 
daughters of Oceanus; and next the 
nymphs of the Mediterranean or inner sea. 
[Nereides.] The rivers were represented 
by the Potameides (noTcq*i?f$<s), who as 
local divinities, were named after their 
rivers, as Acheloides, Anigrides, Ismenides, 
Amnisiades, Pactolides. The nymphs of 
fresh water, whether of rivers, lakes, 


brooks, or springs, were also designated 
by the general name Ndl&dls, or Nai&dd* 
(Nrjifie?). Many of these nymphs presided 
over waters or springs which were believed 
to inspire those who drank of them. The 
nymphs themselves were therefore thought 
to be endowed with prophetic power, and 
to inspire men with the same, and to confer 
upon them the gift of poetry. [Camenae.] 
There was a belief among Greeks ana 
Romans (like much that appears in popular 
stories every where about water-fairies) that 
the mortal who saw the nymph was bereft 
of his senses: hence the expression 
vvfKf>6\Tjrrro9 = frenzied, and in Latin 
lymphatas or lymphaticus y the names 
Lymphae and Nymphae being originally 
the same and used interchangeably.— 

2 . Nymphs of mountains and grottoes , 
called Ortudes (’Opetafif?), but sometimes 
also by names derived from the particular 
mountains they inhabited (e.g. nTjAia5e«),— 

3. Nymphs of forests, groves , and glens , 
were believed sometimes to appear to and 
frighten solitary travellers, called Ndpaeae 
(NaTrcuai). —4. Nymphs of trees y wore 
believed to die together with the trees 
which had been their abode, and with 
which they had come into existence. They 
were called Dryddls and Ham&drjjddZs 
(ApuaSe?, 'A/u.a$evd5es Or ’ASpvaJes), from £pvf. 
All these nymphs had tlieir special haunts 
and abodes in w atery glades, in groves, in 
caves and grottoes. Here sacrifices were 
offered of goats, lambs, milk, and oil, but 
never of wine. From these local nymphs 
of springs and woods was developed another 
class with more definite history and 
personality, such as Circe and Calypso, who 
were divine in nature but differed from 
goddesses in being localised in some 
particular place on the earth: and there 
were nymphs who presided over particu¬ 
lar towns, o.g. Cyrene. Nymphs were 
in archaic art represented (as were all 
goddesses) fully clothed ; but as art pro¬ 
gressed it was customary to show them 
less and less clothed, and at last wholly 
naked. They appear as companions or 
attendants of country deities, such as Pan; 
often also with Hermes, as a favourite 
deity of herdsmen; or with Artemis, the 
goddess of woods and hills; or in their 
prophetic character with Apollo. 

NYMPHAEUM (Nv/x^alov, i.e. Nymphs ’ 
abode), 1. A mountain by the river Aous, 
near Apollonia, in Illyricum.—2. A port 
and promontory on the coast of Illyricum, 
three Roman miles from Lissua.— -3. ( 0 . 
Ohiorgi), the SW. promontory of Acte or 
Athos, in Chalcidice.— 4. A seaport town 
of the Chersonesus Taurica ( Crimea ) on 
the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
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NYMPHAEUS (-i; Ninfa or Nimpa ), 
a email river of Latium, falling into the 
sea above Astura. It now no longer 
reaches the sea, but falls into a little lake, 
called Lago di Monad. 

NYMPHIDlUS SABlNUS, commander 
of the praetorian troops, together with 
Tigellinus, attempted, on the death of 
Nero, a.d. 68, to seize the throne, but was 
murdered by the friends of Galba. 

NYMPH0DORUS (NvM<»o5a>pof). A 
native of Abdera and brother-in-law of 
Sitalces, king of Thrace: the Athenians 
made him their proxenus in 431, and he 
negotiated a reconciliation between them 
ana Perdiccas. 

NYSA (-ae; NvVa), was the name of the 
mountain on which Dionysus was supposed 
to have been nursed by the nymphs. 
Hence the name was applied to several 
hills or towns where the vine was cultivated 
from early times, and to which traditions 
about Dionysus were attached. Among 
the places so named are the following: 
1. ( Sultan-Hisar ), a town in Caria,on the 
southern slope of Mount Messogis.—2. A 
mountain and town in Thrace, which is the 
Nysa connected with Dionysus in the Iliad 
(vi. 133).—3. A village on the slopes of 
Helicon, in Boeotia.— 4 . A mountain and 
town in India, connected in myth with the 
journeys of Dionysus and in reality with 
the earliest culture of the vine.—6. A town 
in Aethiopia near Meroe. 

NYSAEUS, NYSlUS, NtSEUS, or 
NYSTGENA, a flurnameof Dionysus. 

NYSEIDES or NYSlADES, the 
nymphs of Nysa, who are said to have 
reared Dionysus, and whose names are 
Cisseis, Nysa, Erato, Eriphia, Bromia, 
and Polyhymno. 

NYX (Nv£), called NOX by the Romans, 
was a personification of Night. Night is 
described as one of the very first created 
beings, the daughter of Chaos, and the 
sister of Erebus, by whom she becamo the 
mother of Aether and Hemera. She is 
further said to have given birth, without 
a husband, to Moros, the Keres, Tlianatos, 
Hypnos, Dreams, Momus, Oizys, the 
Hesperides, Moerae, Nemesis, and similar 
beings. In the later poets Night is some¬ 
times described as a winged goddess, and 
sometimes as riding in a chariot, covered 
with a dark garment and accompanied by 
the Btars in her course. 

i. 

O. 

OANUS (’fiavo?; Frascolari), a river 
on the S. coast of Sicily, near Camurina. 

OARUS (*Oap<wh a river mentioned by 


Herodotus as rising in the country of the 
Thyssagetae, and falling into the Palus 
Maeotis ( Sea of Azov). Herodotus prob¬ 
ably refers to one of the E. tributaries of 
the Don, such as the Sal or the Manyteh. 

OASIS ( ¥ oam?) Ava<n$, and in later 
writers ’’flaon?) is the Greek form of an 
Epyptian word Uah, an inhabited place % 
which was used to denote an island 
in the sea of sand of the great Libyan 
Desert: the word has been adopted into 
our language. The Oa6cs are depressions 
in the great table-land of Libya, preserved 
from the inroad of the shifting sands by 
steep hills of limestone round, and watered 
by springs, which make them fertile and 
habitable. The chief were: 1. OASIS 
MINOR, W. of Oxyrynchus, and a good 
day’s journey from the SW. end of the 
lake Moeris.—2. OASIS MAJOR, the 
Greater, Upper, or First Oasis. A con¬ 
siderable distance W. of Abydos, belonged 
to Upper Egypt and formed a distinct 
nome. This Oasis contains considerable- 
ruins of the ancient Egyptian and Roman 
periods.—3. A still more celebrated Oasis 
than cither of these was that called 
AMMON, HAMMON, AMMONIUM, 
HAMMONIS ORACULUM, from its 
being a chief seat of the worship and 
oracle of the god Ammon. It was called 
by the Arabs in the middle ages San- 
tariah , and now Siwah. It is about 
six miles long, and three wide : its distance 
from Cairo is twelve days, and from the 
N. coast about 160 miles. Cambyses, after 
conquering Egypt in b.c. 626, sent an 
army against them, which was over¬ 
whelmed by the sands of the Desert. In 
b.c. 331, Alexander the Great visited the 
oracle, which hailed him as the son of 
Zeus Ammon. Ruins of the temple of 
Ammon are still standing at Siwah. 

OAXUS (-i; *Oa£os), called AXUS fAfos) 
by Herodotus, a town in the interior of 
Crete on the river Oaxes (which flows into 
the sea in the centre of the N. coast of 
Crete), and near Eleutherna. 

OCALEA (-ae j’O^aAea), a town in Boeotia, 
between Haliartus and Alalcomenae, on a 
river of the same name which falls into 
the lake Copais. 

OCEANiDES. [Nymphae.] 

OCEANUS (-i; ’A* eav6s), in the oldest 
Greek poets is the god of the water which 
was believed to surround the whole earth, 
and which was supposed to be the source 
of all the rivers and other waters of the 
world. In the Homeric mythology Ocean 
is the father of all things, even of the gods 
($tC)v yevto’vs), and not only the source from 
which heaven and earth alike arose, and 
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from which all streams were still derived, 
but also the bounding limit of everything, 
and he has his feminine counterpart, 
Tethys, who is the mother of all things. 
In Hesiod he is the son of Heaven and 
Earth, the husband of Tethys, and the 
father of all the river-gods and water- 
nymphs of the whole earth. The early 
Greeks regarded the earth as a flat circle, 
which was encompassed by a river 
perpetually flowing round it, and this river 
was Oceanus. Out of and into this river 
the sun and stars were supposed to rise 
and set; and on its banks were the abodes 
of the dead. The conception of Ocean as 
a stream appears in poetry long after 
Homer; but Herodotus rejects the idea. 
As geographical knowledge advanced, the 
name was applied to the great outer waters 
of the earth, in contradistinction to the 
inner seas, and especially to the Atlantic , 
or the sea without the Pillars of Hercules 
(rj <n 0a\aTTa, Mare Exteriua) as distin¬ 
guished from the Mediterranean , or the 
sea within that limit evTo<; OaXarra, Mare 
Internum); and thus the Atlantic is often 
simply called Oceanus. The epithet 
Atlantic ( i) ’ArXayTiKrj 0aAa<ra a, ijterod. 
o ’A. no i/tos, Eurip.; Atlanfcicum Mare) was 
applied to it from the supposed position of 
Atlas on its shores. 

OCfiLUM ( Oulx ), a town in the Cottian 
Alps, was the last place in Cisalpine Gaul 
before entering the territories of king 
Cottius. It is on the route over the pass 
of Mt. Gen^vre, five miles from Scingo- 
magus ( Cesanne ), and twelve from Brigan- 
tium ( Brianqon ), on the Italian side of the 
pass. 

OCHUS. [Artaxerxes III.] 

OCHUS (Qxos f *tlx°s 5 Tedjend), a great 
river of Central Asia, flowing from the N. 
side of the Paropamisus ( Hindoo Koosh ), 
through Hyrcania, into the Caspian. 

OCRICULUM (-i), municipiura in 
Umbria, situated on the Tiber near its 
confluence with the Nar. 

OCTAVlA. 1. Sister of the emperor 
Augustus, was married first to C. Marcellus, 
consul b.c. 60, and after his death to Antony, 
the triumvir, in 40. When the war broke 
out between Antony and Augustus, Octavia 
was divorced by her husband; but instead of 
resenting the insults she had received from 
him, she brought up with care his children 
by Fulvia and Cleopatra. She died b.c. 11. 
Octavia had five children, three by Mar- 
cellus, a son and two daughters, and two 
by Antony, both daughters. Her son, M. 
Marcellus, was adopted by Augustus, and 
was destined to be his successor, but died 
in 23. [Marcejlus, No. 9.] The descend¬ 


ants of her two daughters by Antonius 
successively ruled the Roman world. The 
elder of them married L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and became the grandmother of 
the emperor Nero; the younger of them 
married Drusus, the brother of the emperor 
Tiberius, and became the mother or the 
emperor Claudius, and the grandmother 
of the emperor Caligula. [Antonia.]—2. 
The daughter of the emperor Claudius 
was married to Nero in a.d. 63, but was 
soon deserted by her husband for Poppaea 
Sabina. Octavia was falsely accused of 
adultery, and was banished to the little 
island of Pandataria, where she was put 
to death. 

OCTAVIANUS. [Auoustus.] 
OCTAVIUS. 1. CN., surnamed RUFUS, 
quaestor about b.c. 230, may be regarded as 
the founder of the family. The Octavii 
originally came from the Volscian town of 
Velitrae, where a street and an altar bore 
the name of Octavius.—2. CN., son of 
No. 1, plebeian aedile 206, and praetor 205, 
when he obtained Sardinia as his province. 
He was present at the battle of Zama.— 3. 
CN., son of No. 2, was praetor 168, and had 
the command of the fleet in the war against 
Perseus. He was consul 166. In 162 he 
was one of the three ambassadors sent into 
Syria, but was assassinated at Laodicea.— 
4. M., was the colleague of Tib. Gracchus 
in the tribune of the plebs, 133, when he 
opposed hi8 tribunitian veto to the passing 
of the agrarian law. He was in conse¬ 
quence deposed from his office by Tib. 
Gracchus.—5. CN., a supporter of the 
aristocratical party, was consul 87 with L. 
Cornelius China. After Sulla’s departure 
from Italy, a contest arose between the two 
consuls, which ended in the expulsion of 
Cinna from the city. Cinna soon after¬ 
wards returned at the head of a powerful 
army, accompanied by Marius. Rome was 
compelled to surrender, and Octavius put 
to death.—6. M., was curule aedile 60, 
along with M. Caelius. On the breaking 
out of the Civil war in 49, Octavius served 
as legate to M. Bibulus, who had the 
supreme command of the Pompeian fleet. 
After the battle of Plmrsalia, Octavius 
sailed to Illyricum ; but having been driven 
out of this country (47) by Caesar’s legates, 
he fled to Africa. He was present at the 
battle of Actium (31), when he com¬ 
manded part of Antony’s fleet.— 7. C., and 
father of Augustus, was praetor 61, and 
in the following year succeeded C. Antonius 
in the government of Macedonia, which 
he administered with equal integrity and 
energy. He returned to Italy in 69, and 
died the following year at Nola, in Cam¬ 
pania, in the same room in which Augustus 
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afterwards breathed his last. By his 
second wife Atia, Octavius had a daugh¬ 
ter and a ton, the latter of whom was 
subsequently the emperor Augustus. 
[Augustus.] 

OCTODURUS (-i; Martigny), a town 
of the Veragri in the country of the 
Helvetii, is situated at the point where 
the valley of the Drance joins the upper 
Rhone valley. Caesar put Galba there 
B.c. 66 to keep open for the traders the 
pass of the Great St. Bernard, the 
approach to which by the valley of the 
Drance is * completely commanded by 
Martigny. Galba was attacked by the 
natives and forced to retreat. 

OCTOGESA, a town of the Ilergetes in 
Hispania Tarraconensis. 

OCTOL0PHUS. 1. A town of Lyncestis 
in Macedonia.—2. A town in Perrhaebia. 

OC YPfiTE. [Haupyiae .] 

OClRHOE fOwp&i). 1. One of the 
daughters of Oceanus and Tethys.—2. 
Daughter of the centaur Cliiron. 

ODENXTHUS, the ruler of Palmyra, 
cheoked the victorious career of the Per¬ 
sians after the defeat and capture of 
Valerian, a.d. 200, and drove Sapor out 
of Syria. He was soon afterwards 
murdered, and was succeeded by Zenobia. 

ODESSUS (’05ij<rcr6s; Varna), a Greek 
town in Thracia, on the Pontus Euxinus, 
founded by the Milesians in the territory 
of the Crobyzi in the reign of Astyages, 
king of Media (b.c. 694-669). 

ODOACER (-cri), usually called king of 
the Heruli, was the leader of the bar¬ 
barians who overthrew the Western empire 
a.d. 476. He took the title of king of 
Italy, and reigned till his power was over¬ 
thrown by Theodoric, king of the Goths. 

ODOMANTlCE (OSopavriKTi), a district 
in the NE. of Macedonia between the 
Strymon and the Nostus. 

ODRYSAE (-arum; ’OipvVat), the most 
powerful people in Thrace, dwelt on both 
sides of the river Artiscus, a tributary of 
the Hebrus, but also spread further W. 
over the whole plain of the Hebrus. 

ODYSSEUS (’OWo-cv's), called in Latin 
ULIXES (less correctly written ULYSSES, 
though that is the form which has pre¬ 
vailed in modem times), one of the 
principal Greek heroes in the Trojan war. 
According to the Homeric account, he was 
a son of Laertes and Anticlea, the daughter 
of Autolycus, and was married to Penelope, 
the daughter of Icarius, by whom he 
became the father of Telemachus. But 
according to a later tradition he was a son 


of Sisyphus and Anticlea, who, being with 
child by Sisyphus, was married to Laertes, 
and thus gave birth to him either after 
her arrival in Ithaca or on her way thither. 
As a young man, Odysseus went to see his 
grandfather Autolycus near Mt. Parnassus. 
There, in the chase, he was wounded by a 
boar in the knee, by the scar of which he 
was afterwards recognised by Eurycleia. 
Even at that age he was distinguished for 
courage, for knowledge of navigation, for 
eloquence and for skill as a negotiator; and, 
on one occasion, when the Messenians had 
carried off some sheep from Ithaca, Laertes 
sent him to Messene to demand reparation. 
He there met with Iphitus, who was seek¬ 
ing the horses stolen from him, and who 
gave him the famous bow of Eurytus. 
According to some accounts he went to 
Sparta as one of the suitors for Helen; 
and he is said to have advised Tyndareus 
to make the suitors swear that they would 
defend the chosen bridegroom against 
any one who should insult him on Helen's 
account. Tyndareus, to show him his 
gratitude, persuaded his brother Icarius to. 
give Penelope in marriage to Odysseus; 
or, according to others, Odysseus gained 
her by conquering his competitors in the 
foot-race. Homer, however, mentions 
nothing of all this, and states that Aga¬ 
memnon, who visited Odysseus in Ithaca, 
prevailed upon him only with groat diffi¬ 
culty to join the Greeks in their expedition 
against Troy. Other traditions relate that 
Palamedes induced him to join the Greeks. 
When Palamedes came to Ithaca, Odysseus 
pretended to be mad; he yoked an ass and 
an ox to a plough, and began to sow salt. 
Palamedes, to try him, placed the infant 
Telemachus before the plough, whereupon 
the father could not continue to play his 
part. He stopped the plough, and was 
obliged to fulfil the promise he had made 
when he was one of the suitors of Helen. 
This occurrence is said to have been the 
cause of his hatred of Palamedes. Being 
now himself pledged to the undertaking, 
he contrived to discover Achilles, who was 
concealed among the daughters of king 
Lycomedes. [Achilles.] Before, how¬ 
ever, the Greeks sailed from home, 
Odysseus went to Troy with Menelaus, and 
in vain tried to persuade the Trojans to 
restore Helen and her treasures. When 
the Greeks were assembled at Aulis, 
Odysseus joined them with twelve ships 
and men from Cephallene, Ithaca, Neriton, 
Crocylia, Zacynthus, Samos, and the coast 
of Epirus. During the siege of Troy he 
distinguished himself as a valiant and 
undaunted warrior, but more particularly 
as a prudent ana eloquent negotiator. 
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After the death of Achilles, Odysseus 
contended for his armour with the Tela 
nionian Ajax, and gained the prize. This 
story, which supplies the theme of the 
Ajax of Sophocles, appears first in Od. xi. 
645. The statement in the Odyssey that 
the Trojans adjudged the arms is explained 
by the Aethiopis of Arctinus, where it is 
said that the captives were asked who had 
injured Troy most, and answered, Odysseus. 
He is also said to have taken part in 
carrying off the palladium. But the most 
celebrated part of liis story consists of his 
adventures after the destruction of Troy, 


where with twelve companions he entered 
the cave of the Cyclops Polyphemus, a son 
j of Poseidon. This giant devoured one 
' after another six of the companions, and 
kept Odysseus and the six others as prison- 
ers in his cave. Odysseus contrived to 
make the monster drunk with wine, and 
then with a burning pole deprived him of his 
one eye. He now succeeded in making liis 
escape with his friends, by concealing him¬ 
self and them under the bodies of the 
sheep which the Cyclops let out of his 
cave. Odysseus next arrived at the island 
of Aeolus: and the god on his* departure 
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whicli form tin* subject of the Homeric 
poem called after him, the Odyssey. After 
the capture of Troy he set out on his 
voyage home, but was overtaken by a 
storm and thrown upon the coast of 
Ismarus, a town of the Cicones, in 
Thrace, N. of the island of Lemnos He 
plundered the town, but several of his men 
were cut off by the Cicones. Thence he w as 
driven by a N. wind towards Malea and 
to the Lotophagi on the coast of Libya. 
Thence he reached the goat-island, situated 
N. of the country of the Lotophagi. He 
there left behind eleven ships, and w T ith 
one he sailed to the neighbouring island of 
the Cyclopes (the western coast of Sicily), 


I gave him a bag of winds, which w ere to 
! carry him home; but the companions of 
Odysseus opened the hag, and the winds 
' escaped, whereupon the ships were driven 
; back to the island of Aeolus. After a 
j voyage of six days, Odysseus arrived at 
Telepylos, the city of Lanins, in which 
Antiphates ruled over the Laf.stiivgonf.s, 
a cannibal race, lie escaped from them 
; with only one ship; and his fate now' 
carried him to the western island, Aeaea, 
the land of the sorceress Circe. Part of 
his people were sent to explore the island, 
but they were changed by Circe into swine. 
Odysseus, who was taught by Hermes how 
to resist the magic powers of Circe, suc¬ 
ceeded in liberating liis companions. After 
this he went down to Hades to consult the 
seer Teiresias. Teircsias told him of the 
danger and difficulties arising from the 
anger of Poseidon, whose son he had slain, 
but gave him hope that all would yet turn 
out well, if he and his companions would 
leave the herds of Helios in Thrinacia 
unharmed. Odysseus now returned to 
Aeaea, and with Circe's aid set forth on 
liis voyage. The wind which Circe sent with 
them carried them to the island of the 
Sirens, somewhere near the W. coast of 
Italy. The Sirens sat on the shore, and 
with their sweet voices attracted all that 
passed by, and then destroyed them. 
Odysseus, to escape this danger, filled the 
ears of his companions w r ith wax, and had 
himself fastened to the mast of liis ship, 
until he was out of reach of the Sirens* 
song. His ship next sailed between Scylla 
and Charybdis, two rocks between Thrinacia 
and Italy. Thence he came to Thrinacia, 
the island of Helios, who there kept his 
sacred herds of oxen. His companions 
disobeyed his orders, and killed the finest 
of the oxen while Odysseus was asleep. 
After some days the storm abated, and 
they sailed away, hut soon another storm 
came on, and their ship was destroyed by 
a thunderbolt. All were drowned with the 
exception of Odysseus, who saved himself 
by means of the mast and planks, and 
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after ten days reached the island of Ogygia, 
inhabited by the nymph Calypso. She 
received him with kindness, and wished to 
marry him, promising immortality. But 
liis love of home was too strong. Hermes 
carried to Calypso the command of Zeus 
to dismiss Odysseus. The nymph obeyed, 
and taught him how to build a raft, on 
which, after remaining eight years with 
her, ho left the island. In eighteen days 
he came in sight of Sclieria, the island of 
the Phacacians, when Poseidon sent a 
storm which cast him off the raft. By the 
help of Leucothea and Athene he reached 
Sclieria by swimming. Here he slept on 
the shore, until he was awakened by the 


recognised. Athene accordingly disguised 
him as a beggar. Odysseus made himself 
known to Telemachua, and with him and 
the faithful swineherd Eumaeus, he went 
to the palace, where his dog Argus alone 
recognised him. The plan of revenge was 
now carried into effect. Penelope was 
persuaded to promise her hand to him 
who should conquer the others in shooting 
with the bow of Odysseus. As none of the 
suitors was able to bend this how, Odysseus 
himself took it up and then began to attack 
the suitors. He was supported by Athene 
and his son, and all fell by his hands. It 
has already been remarked that in the 
Homeric poems Odysseus is represented as 
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voices of maidens. He found Nausicaa, the 
daughter of king Alcinous, who conducted 
the hero to her father’s court. A Phaeacian 
ship carried him to Ithaca. During his 
absence his father Laertes, bowed down 
by grief and old age, had withdrawn into 
the country; his mother, Anticlea, had 
died of sorrow; his son, Telemaohus, had 
grown up to manhood, and his wife, Penel¬ 
ope, had rejected all the offers that had 
been made to her by the importunate 
suitors from the neighbouring island*. For 
the last few years more than a hundred 
nobles of Ithaca, Same, Dulicliium, and 
Zacnythus had been suing for the hand of 
Penelope, and in their visits to her house 
had treated all that it contained as if it 
had been their own. That Odysseus might 
be able to take vengeance upon them, 
it was necessary that he should not be 


a prudent, cunning, inventive, and eloquent 
man, but at the same time as a brave, bold, 
and persevering warrior, whose courage 
no misfortune or calamity could subdue ; 
but later poets describe him as deceitful, 
intriguing, and without personal courage. 
Of the close of his life the Homeric poems 
give no information, except the prophecy 
of Teiresias, who promised him a happy old 
age, in which a painless death should come 
upon him ‘ from the sea,’ but later writers 
give us different accounts. TelegonuB, the 
son of Odysseus by Circe, was sent out by 
his mother to seek his father. A storm 
cast him upon Ithaca, which he began to 
plunder in order to obtain i^rovisions. 
Odysseus and Telemachus attacked him, 
but he slew Odysseus, whose body was 
afterwards carried to Aeaea. The aAby 
of the prophecy was thus interpreted to 
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mean the arrival of Telegonus by sea, or 
the slaying of Odysseus by a weapon made 
from a fish.—In works of art Odysseus is 
commonly represented as wearing a conical 
cap (friAcSioy, pilleus), such as belonged to 
artizans (hence to Hephaestus, and Dae¬ 
dalus) and to sailors (hence to Odysseus 
and Charon). 

OEA, a city on the N. coast of Africa, 
in the Jtegio Syrtica (i.e. between the 
Syrtes). 

OEAGRUS (-i; Olaypot), king of Thrace, 
was the father, by the Muse Calliope, of 
Orpheus and Linus. Hence Oeagrius is 
used by the poets as equivalent to Thes¬ 
salian. 

OEANTHE (OlavOri), a town of the Locri 
Ozolae near the entrance of the Crissaean 
gulf. 

OEAX. [pALAMtillBS.] 

OEBXLUS (-i; Ol/3aAo?). 1, King of 
Sparta, son of Cynortas, and father of 
Tyndareus. The patronymic Uebalidcs 
is not only applied to his descendants, but 
to the Spartans generally, as Hyacinthus, 
Castor, Pollux, &c. The feminine patro¬ 
nymic Oebalis and the adjective Oebalius 
are applied in the same way. Hence Helen 
is called by the poets Oebalis, and Oebalia 
pellex ; the city of Tarentum is termed 
Oebalia arx because it was founded bv the 
Lacedaemonians ; and since the Sabines 
were, according to one tradition, a Lacedae¬ 
monian colony, we find the Sabine king 
Titus Tatius named Oebalius Titus, and 
the Sabine women Oebalides matres .— 
2. Son of Telon by a nymph of the stream 
Sebethus, near Naples, ruled in Campania. 

OECHALlA (-ao ; OtyaAfo). 1. A town in 
Thessaly on the Peneus near Tricca.— 
2. A town in Thessaly, belonging to the 
territory of Trachis.—3. A town in Mes- 
senia on the frontier of Arcadia.— 4. A 
town of Euboea, in the district of Eretria. 
The ancients were divided in opinion which 
of these places was the residence of Eurytus, 
whom Heracles slew. The original legend 
probably belonged to the Thessalian Oecha- 
lia, and was thence transferred to the 
other towns. 

OEDIPUS (-fidis or -i; OiSCnovs), son of 
Laius and Iocasta of Thebes. There is an 
allusion to Oedipus king of Thebes in the 
Iliad, but he is described as dying a violent 
death and being buried at Thebes. The 
outlines of his story, as it afterwards 
prevailed, are known to the writer of 
the Odyssey, where there is mention of 
Epicaste (= Iocasta) wedding her son and 
hanging herself when the truth was known 
(Od. xi. 271), but as the banishment of 


Oedipus from Thebes is not suggested, 
there is nothing in the Odyssey contradic¬ 
tory of the slight notice in the Iliad. The 
story of Oedipus as it comes to us from 
the tragedians is as follows. Laius, son of 
Labdacus, was king of Thebes, and hus¬ 
band of Iocasta, a daughter of Menoeceus 
and sister of Creon. An oracle had 
informed Laius that ho was destined to 
perish by the hands of his own son. 
Accordingly, when Iocasta gave birth to a 
son, they pierced his feet, bound them 
together, and exposed the child on Mount 
Cifchaeron. There he was found by a 
shepherd of king Polybus of Corinth, and 
was called from his swollen feet Oedipus. 
He was carried to the palace, and the king 
and his wife Merope (or Periboea) brought 
him up as their own child. Once, however, 
Oedipus was taunted by a Corinthian with 
not being the king’s son, whereupon he 
proceeded to Delphi to consult the oracle. 
The oracle replied that he was destined to 
slay his father and to marry his mother. 
Thinking that Polybus was his father, he 
resolved not to return to Corinth ; but on liis 
road between Delphi and Dauli3 he met his 
real father, Laius. Polyphontes, the chario¬ 
teer of Laius, bade Oedipus make way for 
them, whereupon a scuffle ensued in which 
Oedipus Blew both Laius and his charioteer. 
In the meantime the Sphinx had appearod in 
the neighbourhood of Thebes. Sealed on 
a rock, sho put a riddle to every Theban 
that passed by, and whoever was unable to 
solve it was killed by the monster. This 
calamity induced tho Thebans to proclaim 
that whoever should deliver the country 
of the Sphinx, should be made king, and 
should receive Iocasta as his wife. Oedipus 
came forward, and when he approached the 
Sphinx she gave the riddle as follows : * A 
being with four feet has two feet and three 
feet, and only one voice ; but its feet vary, 
and when it has most it is weakest.' 
Oedipus solved the riddle by saying that it 
was man, who in infancy crawls upon all 
fours, in manhood stands erect upon two 
feet, and in old age supports his tottering 
legs with a staff. The Sphinx, enraged at 
the solution of the riddlo, thereupon threw 
herself down from the rock. Oedipus now 
obtained the kingdom of Thebes, and 
married his mother, by whom he became 
the father of Eteocles, Polyneices, Anti¬ 
gone, and Ismene. In consequence of this 
marriage, the country of Thebes was visited 
by a plague. The oracle ordered that the 
murderer of Laius should be expelled. 
Oedipus accordingly pronounced a solemn 
curse upon the unknown murderer, and 
declared him an exile; but he was told by 
the seer Teiresias that he himself was both 
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the parricide and the huBband of hi's 
mother. Iocasta now hanged herself, and 
Oedipns put out his own eyes. An interval 
of several years is supposed to elapse 
between the events of the Oed. ^Tyr . and 
those of the Ocd. Colontus. From the 
allusions to what happened in this interval 
it appears that Oedipus lived on at Thebes, 
with Creon as regent. Then after long 

ears the popular feeling began to regard 

is presence as a pollution. Oedipus was 
banished: his sons did not interfere to 
Bave him, but his daughters voluntarily 
went into exile with him: Antigone led 
him to Athens, and Ismene followed. 
Meantime an oracle came from Delphi 
that the safety of Thebes depended on 
Oedipus remaining there and being buried 
there at his death: the two sons dis¬ 
puted the throne; the citizens supported 
Eteocles, and Polyneices was exiled. Creon 
attempted to take Oedipus by forcoback to 
Thebes, but Theseus gave his protection, 
and to Theseus only the secret of his 
death and burial was known. The grave 
of Oedipus was in the precinct of the 
Eumenides on the SE. slope of the Areo¬ 
pagus ; but there was also a chapel (rjp^ov'j 
of Oedipus at Colonus. 

OENEON (-onis; O lvt<ov) } a seaport town 
of the Locri Ozolae. 

OE*EUS (-eSs,-ri ; Oivevs), son of Por- 
tlious, husband of Althaea, by whom he 
became the father of Tydeus and Meleager, 
and was thus the grandfather of Diomedes. 
He was king of Pleuron and Calydon in 
Aetolia. He is said to have been deprived 
of his kingdom by the sons of his brother 
Agrius, who imprisoned and ill-used him. 
He was avenged by Diomedes, who slew 
Agrius and his sons, and restored the 
kingdom either to Oeneus himself or to his 
son-in-law Andraemon, as Oeneus was too 
old. Diomedes took his grandfather with 
him to Peloponnesus, but some of the sons, 
who lay in ambush, slew the old man, near 
the altar of Telcplius in Arcadia. Diomedes 
buried his body at Argos, and named the 
town of Oenoe after him. 

OENlADAE (-arum; Oividiai), a town of 
Acamania, on the Achelous near its mouth, 
and surrounded by marshes caused by the 
overflowing of the river, which thus pro¬ 
tected it from hostile attacks. Within its 
territory was the fortress Nasus, or Nesus. 

OENlDES, a patronymic from Oeneus 
given to Meleager, his son, and Diomedes, 
his grandson. 

OENOANDA or OENEANDA, a town 
of Asia Minor, in the district of Cabalia, 
subject to Cibyra. 


OFELLA, Q. LUCRETIUS 

OENOMlUS (-i; Olv6fxao<) t King of 
Pisa in Elis, was son of Ares and father of 
Hippodamia. [For his story see Pelops.] 
OENONE (-es; Owumi), daughter of the 
river-god Cebren, and wife of Paris, before 
he carried off Helen. [Paris.] 
OENOPlA. [Aegina.] 

OENOPHYTA (-orum ; ri 0 iv6<t>vra ; 
Inia) y a town in Boeotia, on the left 
bank of the Asopus, and on the road from 
Tanagra to Oropus, memorable for the 
victory gained by the Athenians over the 
Boeotians, b.c. 456. 

OENOPlON (-onis; Ot^oirtW), king of 
Chios, whose daughter Merope Orion tried 
to carry off. [Orion.] 

OENOTRI, OENOTRIA. [Italia.] 
OENOTRTDES, two islands in the 
Tyrrhenian sea, off the coast of Lucania. 

OENOTRUS (-i), youngest son of 
Lycaon, according to tradition, emigrated 
with a colony from Arcadia to Italy, and 
gave the name of Oenotria to the district 
in which he settled. 

OENUS (-untis; Oa river in 
Laconia, flowing into the Eurotas, N. of 
Sparta. There was a town of the same 
name upon this river. 

OENUSSAE (-arum; Oif'oiWai). 1. A 
group of islands lying off the S. point of 
Messenia.—2. A group of five islands 
between Chios and the coast of Asia Minor. 

OEONUS (-i; Oiwos), son of Licymnius 
of Midea in Argolis, first victor at Olympia, 
in the foot-race, was killed at Sparta by 
the sons of Hippocoon, but was avenged 
by Heracles, whose kinsman he was. 

OESCUS, called OSClUS (’<Wm) by 
Thucydides, and SCIUS (2 kio«) by Hero¬ 
dotus, a river in Moesia, which rises on the 
W. slope of Mt. Haemus, and flows into the 
Danube near a town of the same name. 

OESYMA (Ol<rv M ), called AES^MA 
(Ai<n//iTj) by Homer, a town in Thrace 
between the Strymon and the Nestus. 

OETA (-ae; Omj), a pile of mountains in 
the S. of Thessaly, an eastern branch of 
Mt. Pindus, extended S. of Mt. Othrys 
along the S. bank of the Sperchius to tne 
Maliac gulf at Thermopylae, thus forming 
the N. barrier of Greece. Respecting the 
pass of Mt. Oota, see Thermopylae. 

OFELLA, a man of sound sense and of 
a straightforward character, whom Horace 
contrasts with the Stoic quacks of his time. 

OFELLA, Q. LUCRETIUS, originally 
belonged to the Marian party, but deserted 
to Sulla, who appointed him to the com¬ 
mand of the army employed in the blockade 
of Praene^e b.c. 82. 
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OGULNll, Q. and CN., two brothers, 
tribunes of the plebs, b.c. 800. carried a 
law by which the number of tne pontiffs 
was increased from four to eight, and that 
of the augurs from four to nine, and which 
enacted that four of the pontiffs and five 
of the augurs should be taken from the 
plebs. 

OgYgIA (-ae; *flY w Y la ), the mythical 
island of Calypso, is placed by Homer in the 
navel or central point of the sea, far away 
from all lands. Later writers placed it in 
the Ionian sea, near the promontory of 
Lacinium, in Bruttium, or in the island of 
Goto. 

5G?GUS or SGlGES COywy*), is 
said to have been the first ruler of the 
territory of Thebes, which was called after 
him OGYGIA. In liis reign the waters of 
lake Copais rose above its banks, and in¬ 
undated the whole valley of Boeotia. This 
flood is usually called after him the 
Ogygian. 

OILEUS (-cos, -el; ’Oi'A evs), was a king 
of the Locrians, and father of Ajax, who is 
hence called Oilides , OUtddes , and Ajax 
Oilei. 

OLBlA. 1. (-ae; Eoubes, near llyeres). 
A colony of Massilia, on the coast of Gallia 
Narbonensis, E. of Telo MartiuB {Toulon ).— 

2. ( Terra Nova), a city near the N. end of 
the E. side of the island of Sardinia.— 

3, [Bobybthenes.] 

OLCADES, a people in Ilispania Tar- 
raconcnsis, N. of Carthago Nova, near the 
sources of the Anas. 

OLCINlUM(-i; Dulciyno ), a town on 
the coast of Illyria, SW. of Scodra. 

OLEARUS. [Oliabus.] 

OLEN (’OAiji/), & mythical personage, said 
to be a Lycian, who is represented as the 
earliest Greek lyric poet, and the first 
author of sacred hymns in hexameter 
verse. He is closely connected with the 
worship of Apollo, of whom, in one legend, 
he was made the prophet, and the hymns 
sung at Delos from time immemorial were 
ascribed to him. 

OLfiNUS ^Clktvoi). I. A town in Aetolia, 
near New Pleuron, destroyed by the 
Aetolians at an early period.—2. A town 
in Achaia, between Patrae and Dyme. 

OLfiNUS fflAcvos), son of Hephaestus 
and father of the nymphs Aege and Helioe, 
who brought up Zeus. Aege being really 
identical with Amalthea, the epithet 
Olenta Capolla is given to the goat 
Amalthea. 

OLlARUS or 5LEARUS {’CiMapo*; 
Antiparos ), a small island in the Aegaean 
sea, one of ihe Cyclades, W. of Paros. 


OLlSlPO {Lisbon), a town in Lusitania, 
on the right bank of the Tagus near its 
mouth. 

OLORUS (-i; *OAopos). I. King of 
Thrace, whose daughter married Mil- 
tiades. —2. Apparently grandson of the 
above, and father of Thucydides. 

OLOPHYXUS (*OA<tyi/£o*), a town of 
Macedonia, on the peninsula of Mt. Afchos 

OLPAE or OLPE fOAn-cu, ’OA mj). 1. a 
town of the Amphiloclii in Acamania, on 
the Ambraeian gulf, NW. of Argos Amphi- 
lochieum.—2. A town of the Locri Ozolae. 

OLYMPIA (-ae; ’OAu/mTrta), the name of a 
small plain in Elis, in which the Olympic 
games were celebrated. It was surrounded 
on the N. and NE. by the hill Cronus or 
Cronius, on the S. by the river Alpheus, 
and on the W. by the river Cladeus. In 
this plain was the sacred precinct of 
Zeus, called Altis. This great enclosure, 
surrounded by a wall, was 750 feet long by 
650 broad, stretching on the north up to 
the base of the hill Cronus, and situated at 
the angle formed by the confluence of the 
rivers Alpheus and Cladeus, 300 stadia 
distant from the town of Pisa. The Altis 
with its temples and statues and the public 
buildings in the immediate neighbourhood 
formed what was called Olympia; but 
there was no town of this name, pearly 
the central point of the enclosure of the 
Altis was the great altar of Zeus: to the 
SW. of the altar is the great temple of 
Zeus, which was begun by tlie architect 
Libon of Elis in the sixth century b.c., and 
completed in the middle of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. In the temple stood originally the 
great statue of the Olympian Zeus in gold 
and ivory by Pheidias. Prominent among 
the statues in front of the temple through 
which the procession passed to reach the 
temple itself, and of which in many 
cases the inscribed verses remain, was 
the statue of Nike by Paeonius to the 
SE. This famous statue, which towered 
above those who approached the temple, 
has been in part recovered. [Paeonius.] 
Further to the N. is the Heraeum, or 
temple of Hera, which seems to be the 
most ancient temple at Olympia. The 
statue of Zeus by Pheidias, the chief glory 
of the great temple, lias perished, but 
the chief ornament of the Heraeum, the 
Hermes by Praxiteles, was found in situ, 
and is now in the museum of Olympia. 
[Pbaxiteles.] To the S. of the Altis is the 
Bouleuterium or senate-home, in which 
were the altars and statues of Zeus Horkios, 
before which the combatants took a solemn 
oath that they would observe the rules of 
the games. The other important buildings 
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outside the Altis are the great Palaestra 
on the west (of which the ground plan is 
traceable) adjoining the Gymnasium, where 
those who aspired to contend went through 
a month’s training beforehand. Outside 
the NE. corner of the Altis was the 
Stadium, communicating with it by a 
covered way. To the SE. of this was the 
Hippodrome. 

OLYMPIAS (-adis; ’OAv/an-ias), wife of 
Philip II., king of Macedonia, and mother of 
Alexander the Great, was the daughter of 
Neoptolemus I., king of Epirus. She was 
married to Philip B.c. 359. When Philip 
married Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus 
(337), Olympias withdrew from Macedonia, 
and took refuge at the court of her brothor 
Alexander, king of Epirus. After the 
death of Philip she returned to Macedonia, 
where she enjoyed great influence through 
the affection of Alexander. On the death 
of Alexander (323), she lived in Epirus until 
the death of Antipater. In 817 Olympias, 
resolving to obtain the supreme power in 
Macedonia, invaded that country, with 
Polysperchon, and put to death Philip 
Arrhidaeus, Eurydice and others; but in 
the spring of 816, she was compelled to 
surrender to Cassander, who caused her to 
be put to death. 

OLYMPUS (’OAv/attos), the name of two 
Greek musicians, of whom one is mythical, 
and the other historical.—1. The elder 
Olympus belongs to the my tliical genealogy 
of Mysian and Phrygian fiuteplayers— 
Hyagnis, Marsyas, Olympus—to each of 
whom the invention of the flute was 
ascribed.—2. The true Olympus was a 
Phrygian, and perhaps belonged to a 
family of native musicians. He lived about 
B.c. 660-620. 

Olympus (-i; 'oav M ™ 5 ). i. The e. 

part of the great chain of mountains which 
extends W. and E. from the Acroeeraunian 
promontory on the Adriatic to the Thermaic 
gulf, and which formed the N. boundary of 
ancient Greece proper. In a wide sense, the 
name is sometimes applied to all that part 
of this chain, which lies E. of the central 
range of Pindus, and which is usually called 
the Cambunian mountains; but strictly 
speaking Mount Olympus is the extreme 
E. part of the chain, which, striking off from 
the Cambunian mountains to the SE., 
skirts the S. end of the slip of coast called 
Pieria, and forms at its termination the N. 
wall of the vale of Tempe. Its height is 
about 9700 feet, and its chief summit is 
covered with perpetual snow.—In the Greek 
mythology, OlympuB was the abode of the 
third dynasty of gods, of which Zeus was 
the head. Homer describes the gods as 


having their several palaces on Olympus; 
on the summit is the council-chamber, 
where they meet in solemn conclave; the 
Muses entertain them with the lyre and 
song. They are shut in from the view of 
men upon the earth by a wall of clouds, the 
gates of which are kept by the Hours. In 
the Odyssey it is described as a peaceful 
abode unshaken by storms.—2. THE MY¬ 
SIAN OLYMPUS, a chain of lofty moun¬ 
tains in the NW. of Asia Minor, forming, 
with Ida, the W. part of the northernmost 
line of the mountain system of that penin¬ 
sula. 

OLYNTHUS (-i; *0\wdos) f a town of 
Macedonia in Chalcidice, at the head of 
the Toronaic gulf, and a little distance 
from the coast, between the peninsulas 
of Pallene and Sitlionia. It was taken by 
Artabazus, one of the generals of Xerxes, 
wno peopled it with Chalcidians from 
Torone; but it owed its greatness to 
Perdiccas, who persuaded the inhabitants 
of many of the smaller towns in Chalcidice 
to abandon their own abodes and settle in 
Olynthus. This happened about tlie begin¬ 
ning of the Peloponnesian war; and from 
this time Olynthus appears as a prosperous 
town, with a population of 5000 inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms. It became the 
head of a confederacy of all the Greek 
towns in this part of Macedonia, and it 
long maintained its independence against 
the attacks of the Athenians, Spartans and 
Macedonians; but in b.c. 379 it was com¬ 
pelled to submit to Sparta. When the 
supremacy of Sparta was destroyed by the 
Thebans, Olynthus recovered its indepen¬ 
dence, and even received an accession of 
power from Philip, who gave Olynthus the 
territory of Potidaea, after he had wrested 
this town from the Athenians in 356. But 
when he was strong enough to defy both 
Olynthus and Athens ho threw off the mask, 
and laid siege to Olynthus. The Olynthians 
earnestly besought Athens for assistance, 
and were supported by Demosthenes in his 
Olynthiac orations; but as the Athenians 
did not render the city any effectual assist¬ 
ance, it was taken and destroyed by Philip, 
and all its inhabitants sold as slaves (347). 

OMBI (-drum; 'cy/Soi), the last great 
city of Upper Egypt, except Syene, from 
which it was distant about thirty miles, 
stood on the E. bank of the Nile, in the 
Ombites Nomos, and was celebiated as one 
of the chief seats of the worship of the 
crocodile (the crocodile-headed god Sebek), 

OMPHJLLE (-es; ’(V^aAij), daughter of 
the Lydian king Iardanus, and wife of 
Tmolus, after whose death she undertook 
the government herself. When Heracles, 
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in consequence of the murder of Iphitus 
was stricken with disease, and was tolc 
by the oracle that he could only be cured 
by serving some one for wages for the space 
of three years, Ilermes sold Heracles to 
Omphale. The hero fell in love with his 
mistress, and, to please lier, he is said to 
have spun wool and put on the garments of 
a woman, while Omphale wore his lion’s 
skin. 

ON. [Heliopolis.] 

ONCHESMUS (-i; a seaport 

town of Epirus in Chaoma, opposite the W. 
extremity of Corcyra. 

ONOHESTUS (-i; 'Oyxnmtt). 1. An 
ancient town in Boeotia, said to have been 
a little S. of the lake Copais near Haliartus. 
It contained a celebrated temple and grove 
of Poseidon, and was the place of meeting 
of the Boeotian Amphictyony.—2. A river 
in Thessaly which rises in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Eretria, and flows by Cynoscephalae, 
and falls into the lake Boebois. 

0N0CHONUS (’Oyoxwvos), a river of 
Thessaly which joins the Apidanus from 
the W. 

ONOMACRlTUS (’Ovo/j.a.KpiTos), an Athe¬ 
nian, who lived about b.c. 520-485, made 
a collection and arrangement of the oracles 
ascribed to Musaeus, and it seems that he 
was the real author of some of the poems 
which went under the name of Orpheus. 

ONOMARCHUS (-i; ’Ovofxapxos), general 
of the Phocians in the Sacred war, suc¬ 
ceeded his brother Philomel us in this com¬ 
mand, B.c. 853. In the following year he 
was defeated in Thessaly by Philip, and 
perished in attempting to reach by swim¬ 
ming the Athenian ships, which were lying 
of! the shore, b.c. 852. 

ONOPHIS f<W<f>i«), the capital of the 
Nomos Onuphites in tho Delta of Egypt. 

OPHELTES. [ArcilemoBus.] 

OPIilON (’CtyiW). 1. One of the Titans. 
—2. Father of the centaur Amycus, who is 
hence called Ophldnides. 

OPHlfjSA (’O^uoOacra, i.e. abounding in 
snakes). 1. [Pityusae.]— 2. Or OPHIUS- 
SA (perhaps PaZanea), a town of Europian 
Scythia, on tho left bank of the Tyras.— 
3. A little island near Crete.—4. A small 
island in the Propontis, NW. of Cyzicus.— 
5. [Riiodus.]—6. [Teros.] 

OPHRYNIUM (’O^piWoi/), a town of the 
Troad, between Dardanus and Rhoeteum. 

OPlCI. [Osci.] 

OPiMiUS. 1. Q., consul B.c. 154, when 
he subdued some of the Ligurian tribes N. 
of the Alps, who had attacked Massilia.— 
2. L., ion of the preceding, was praetor 


125, in which year he took Fregellae, which 
had revolted against the Romans. He was 
consul in 121, and took the leading part in 
the proceedings which ended in the murder 
of Gracchus. In 112 he was at the head of 
the commission which was sent into Africa 
in order to divide the dominions of Micipsa 
between Jugurtha and Adherbal, and was 
bribed by Jugurtha to assign to him the 
better part of the country. For this he was 
brought to trial and exiled. 

OP IS (-is; is), a city of Assyria, in the 
district of Apolloniatia, at the confluence of 
the Physcus with the Tigris. 

OPITERGlUM (-i; Oderzo), a Roman 
colony in Yenetia in the N. of Italy, on 
the river Liquentia, and on the high road 
from Aquileia to Verona. 

OPPIANUS (-i; ’On-Trun'o?), the name 
of the authors of two Greek hexameter 
poems still extant, one on fishing, entitled 
llalieutica (’AXieim/cd), and the other on 
hunting, entitled Cynegeiica (Kv^-yenKa). 
1. Tho author of the Halieutica was 
born either at Corycus or at Anazarba, in 
Cilicia, and lived about a.d. 180.—2. The 
author of tho Oynegetica was a native of 
Apamea or Pella, in Syria, and lived a little 
later, about a.d. 206. His poem is addressed 
to the emperor Caracalla. 

OPPlUS. 1. C., tribune of the plebs 
b.c. 213, carried a law, under pressure of 
the second Punic war, to curtail the 
expenses and luxuries of Roman women. 
This law was repealed in 195, notwith¬ 
standing tho opposition of the elder Cato. 
—2. C., an intimate friend of C. Julius 
Caesar, whose private affairs he managed 
in conjunction with Cornelius Balbus. 
Home believed Oppius to have been the 
author of tho continuation of Caesar’s 
Commentaries (the Bell. Alex ., Afr. and 
Hisp.). This is untenable as regards the 
two last and improbable as regards the 
first. The style of the African and 
Spanish Wars is too poor to be tho work 
of a man with the reputation of Oppius, 
and it is clear that the author was present 
in both wars, whereas Oppius at that time 
was at Rome. 

OPS (Opis), a Roman goddess of plenty 
and fertility. She was regarded as the wife of 
Saturaus, and the protectress of everything 
connected with agriculture. As goddess 
of seed-time Bhe was called Ops Consiva, 
whence her August festivals are called 
Opiconsivia. The temple of Ops was 
on the Capitol, and it was a treasury. 

OPUS (-untis; ’OttoCs), the capital of 
the Opuntian Locrians. The bay of the 
Euboean sea near this town was called 
OPUNTIUS SINUS. 
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ORBELUS (-i ; 'OpftXoi), a mountain in 
the NE. of Macedonia, on the borders of 
Thrace. 

ORBlLlUS PUPILLUS, a Roman 
grammarian and schoolmaster, the teacher 
of Horace, who gives him the epithet of 
vlagoaua from the severe floggings which 
his pupils received from him. He was a 
native of Beneventum, and after serving 
as an apparitor of the magistrates, and 
also as a soldier in the army, settled at 
Rome in the fiftieth year of his age, in the 
consulship of Cicero, b.c. 63. He lived 
nearly 100 years. 

OBCiDES INStTLAE {Orkney and 
Shetland Isles), a group of islands off the 
N. coast of Britain, with which the Romans 
first became acquainted through the voyage 
of Agricola. 

ORCHOMENUS (-i; ’0 m 4wMt). 1. An 
ancient, wealthy, and powerful city of 
Boeotia, the capital of the Minyean empire 
in the prehistorical ages of Greece, and 
hence called by Homer the Minyean Orcho- 
menos. It was situated NW. of the lake 
CopaiB, on the river Cephissus. The 
Minyean empire, before the time of the 
Trojan war, extended over the whole of 
the W. of Boeotia. Orchomenus, the 
ruling town of all this district, is described 
as one of the wealthiest cities in Greece. 
After the Trojan war the power of the 
Minyae was overthrown by immigrants 
from Thessaly, and Orchomenus became 
merely a member of the Boeotian League, 
subordinate in power to Thebes. [Boeotia.] 
Orchomenus continued to exist as an inde¬ 
pendent town till b.c. 367, when it was 
taken and destroyed by the Thebans, and 
never regained its prosperity. The most 
celebrated building in Orchomenus was the 
so-called treasury of Minyas, which, like 
the similar monuments at Mycenae, was 
really a tomb of the ancient princes. It 
had a passage, or dromos, leading to the 
vaulted or beehive chamber and another 
room, remarkable for its beautifully-deco¬ 
rated ceiling. Orchomenus possessed a 
temple of the Charites or Graces; and here 
was celebrated in ancient times a musical 
festival which was frequented by poets 
and singers from all parts of the Hellenic 
world. Orchomenus is memorable on 
account of the victory which Sulla gained 
in its neighbourhood over Archelaus, the 
general of Mithridates, b.c. 86.—2. A town 
of Arcadia, aiiuated on a hill HW. ot 
Mantinea. 

ORCUS. (Hades.] 

ORDESSUS (-i; ’Opfy<r<roy), a tributary 
of the Ister (Danube) in Scythia. 
ORDOYICES, a people of Britain 


opposite the island Mona ( 
pymg the N. portion of Wales, 
OrEADES. [Nxmphab.] 

ORESTAE (’Op^orat), a people in the N. 
of Epirus on the borders of Macedonia, 
inhabiting the district named after them, 
ORESTIS or ORESTIAS. 

Orestes (-is; 'op^n^j. 1 . Son of 

Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra. The 
Homeric account only tells us that in the 
eighth year after his father’s murder Orestes 
came from Athens to Mycenae and slew 
the murderer of his father. To this story 
much is added by later writers. Thus it is 
said that at the murder of Agamemnon it 
was intended to despatch Orestes also, but 
that by means of Elecfcra he was secretly 
carried to Sfcrophius king of Phocis, who 
was married to Anaxibia, the sister of 
Agamemnon. According to some, Orestes 
was saved by his nurse, who allowed 
Aegisthus to kill her own child, supposing 
it to be Orestes. In the house of Strophius, 
Orestes grew up with the king’s son Pylades, 
with whom he formed tnat close and 
intimate friendship which has become 
proverbial. In order to avenge his father’s 
murder he came secretly to Argos. Here 
he pretended to be a messenger of Strophius 
who had come to announce the death of 
Orestes. In Homer it is not said that 
Orestes slew Clytaemnestra as well as 
Aegisthus; but in the tragedians, after 
visiting his father’s tomb, and sacrificing 
upon it a lock of his hair, he made himself 
known to his sister Elecfcra, and soon after¬ 
wards slew both Aegisthus and Clytaem¬ 
nestra in the palace. Immediately after 
the murder of his mother he was seized 
with madness. He now fled from land to 
land, pursued by the Erinnyes (avenging 
furies) of his mother. At length by Apollo's 
advice, he took refuge with Athene at 
Athens. The goddess appointed the court 
of the Areopagus to decide his fate. The 
Erinnyes brought forward their accusa¬ 
tion, and Orestes made the command of 
the Delphic oracle his excuse. When the 
court voted, and was equally divided, 
Orestes was acquitted by the command of 
Athene. According to another modifica¬ 
tion of the legend, Orestes asked Apollo 
how be could be delivered from his mad¬ 
ness. The god advised him to go to Tauris 
in Scythia, and to fetch from that country 
the image of Artemis, which was believed 
to have fallen there from heaven, and to 
carry it to Athens. Orestes and Pylades 
accordingly went to Tauris, where Thoas 
was king. On their arrival they were seized 
by the natives, in order to be sacrificed to 
Artemis, according to the custom of the 
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COtttiity. But Ipliigenia, the priestess of 
Artemis, was the sister of Orestes, and, after 
recognising each other, all three escaped 
with the statue of the goddess. After 
his return to Peloponnesus Orestes took 
possession of his father’s kingdom at 
Mycenae. When Cylarabes of Argos died 
without leaving any heir, Orestes also 
became king oi Argos. The Lacedae¬ 
monians likewise made him their king of 
their own accord. He married Hermione, 
the daughter of Menelaus, who had pre¬ 
viously been married to Neoptolemus. He 
died of the bite of a snake in Arcadia, and 
hiB body, in accordance with an oracle, was 
afterwards carried from Tegea to Sparta, 
and there buried.—2. CN. AUFIDIUS 
ORESTES, consul b.c. 71, originally 
belonged to the Aurelia gens, whence his 
surname of Orestes, and was adopted by 
Cn. Aufidius, the historian. 

ORESTEUM (’Opeoreioi'), a town in the 
S. of Arcadia in the district Maenalia, near 
Megalopolis. 

ORESTILLA, AURELIA. [Aurelia.] 

ORETANI, a people in the SW. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis. Their chief town 
was Cabtulo. 

('XRfiUS (-i; ’flpeos), a town in the N. of 
Euboea, on the river Callas, originally 
called Hestiaea. After the Persian wars, 
Oreus, with the rest of Euboea, became 
subject to the Athenians ; but on the revolt 
of the island, in b.c. 445, Oreus was taken 
by Pericles, its inhabitants expelled, and 
their place supplied by 2000 Athenians. 

ORFITUS. X. SER. CORNELIUS, 
consul a.d. 61, was put to death in Nero’s 
reign through the informer Regulus.—2. 
PACCIUS, a centurion of Corbulo’s army. 

ORGETORIX (-lgis), and richest among 
the Hclvetii, formed a conspiracy to 
obtain the royal power b.c, 61, and 
persuaded his countrymen to emigrate 
from their own country. The Hclvetii 
having attempted to bring him to trial, he 
suddenly died, probably by his own hands. 

ORIBASlUS (-i; ’Op«t0a<nos or ’Opt/Baaios), 
an eminent Greek medical writer, born 
about a.d. 325, either at Sardis in Lydia, 
or at Pergamum in MyBia. 

ORlCUM or ORlCUS (-i; *Opi«ov, 
’’Opucos), a Greek town on the coast of 
Illyria, near the Ceraunian mountains and 
the frontiers of Epirus. According to one 
tradition it was founded by the Euboeans, 
who were cast here by a storm on their i 
return from Troy ; hut according to another \ 
legend it was a Colchian colony. It was] 
destroyed in the civil wars, but was rebuilt 
by Herodes Atticus. The turpentine tree 
(i terebinthus ) grew in the neighbourhood. 

C.D. 
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ORINGIS, ONINGIS or AURINX, a 
town in Hispania Baetica, with silver 
mines, near Munda. 

ORION (-onis; *OpiW), son of HyrieUs, 
of Hyria, in Boeotia, a handsome giant 
and huntfer. In the Homeric ptory ne is 
carried off by Eos on account of his beauty, 
but the gods were an^ry with him, and 
Artemis slew him with lifer arrowy iii 
Ortygia. The story givfen by most latfef 
writers is that he carnfe to Ciiios (Ophiusa), 
and fell in love with Aero, of* Merope, tnfe 
daughter of Oenopion. He clfearfed tnfe 
island from wild beasts, and brought tnfe 
spoils of the chase as presents to her; 
but as Oenopion constantly deferred the 
marriage, Orion offered violence to the 
maiden. Oenopion now implored the 
assistance of Dionysus, who caused Orion 
to be thrown into a deep sleep, and 
Oenopion deprived him of his sight. Being 
informed by an oracle that he should 
recover his sight if he would go towards 
the east and expose his eye-balls to the 
rays of the rising sun, Orion followed 
the sound of a Cyclops’ hammer, to 
Lemnos, where Hephaestus gave to him 
Cedalion as his guide. After this he went 
to Crete, where he lived as a hunter with 
Artemis. It is possible that he was a local 
god of the woods and of hunting whose 
worship was displaced by that of Artemis. 
According to some, he was beloved by 
Artemis, and Apollo, indignant at his 
sister’s affection for him, asserted that she 
was unable to hit wjth her arrow a distant 
point which he showed her in the sea. She 
thereupon took aim, and hit it, but the 
point was the head of Orion, who had been 
swimming in the sea. Another account, 
which Horace follows is that he attempted 
to violate Artemis, and was killed by the 
goddess with one of her arrows. Lastly, 
the story followed by Ovid states that he 
boasted he would conquer every animal, 
and would clear the earth from all wild 
beasts; but the earth sent forth a seorpion 
which destroyed him. After his death, 
Orion was placed among the stars, where 
he appears as a giant with a girdle, sword, 
a lion’s skin and a club. The constellation 
of Orion set at the beginning of November, 
when storms and rain were frequent; hence 
he is often called imbrifer , nimbosus , or 
aquosus. 

ORlTHYIA. [Boreas.] 

ORMENUS, son of Cercaphus, grand¬ 
son of Aeolus and father of Amyntor, 
who is sometimes called Onnenides, ana 
Astydamia, his grand-daughter, Ormenia. 

ORNfiAE (-arum; 'Opvtal), a town of 
Argolis near the frontiers of the territory 
of Plilius, and 120 stadia from Argos. 

I E 
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OROANDA, a mountain city of Pisidia, 
BE. of Antiochia. 

ORODES. [Arsaces, XIV., XVIL] 
OROETES (‘(Wnjc), a Persian, was 
made satrap of Sardis by Cyrus, which 
government he retained under Cambyses. 
In b.c. 522, he decoyed Polycbates into his 


Darius. 

0RONTES (-is; 'Opovnjs), the largest 
river of Syria (whence «Tuv. iii. 62 uses its 
name to express the Syrian people), has 
two chief sources in Coelesyria, the one in 
the Antilibanus, the other further N. in the 
Libanus; flows NE. into a lake S. of Emesa, 
and thence N. past Epiphania and Apamea, 
till near Antioch, where it suddenly sweeps 
round to the SW. and falls into the sea at 
the foot of M. Pieria. 

OROPUS (-i; ’flpwrros), a town on the 
eastern frontiers of Boeotia and Attica, 
near the Euripus, originally belonged to 
the Boeotians, but was at an early time 
seized by the Athenians, and was long an 
object of contention between the two 
peoples. The Boeotians got possession of 
it in 412; Philip gave it to the Athenians 
after Chaeronca, but in 312 Cassandcr 
handed it over to the Boeotians. Its sea¬ 
port was Delphinium, at the mouth of the 
Asopus. 

ORPHEUS (-eos, -el or -el; ’o^evs), a 
mythical personage, was regarded by the 
Greeks as the most celebrated of the early 
poets who lived before the time of Homer. 
It is possible that he may have had a real 
existence as the author or bard of very 
ancient religious hymns. Such hymns 
were ascribed to Olen, Musaeus, Philam- 
mon, and Orpheus. Orpheus is not men¬ 
tioned in the Homeric or Hosiodie poems, 
but by Pindar he is called ‘ the Father of 
songs.’ There were numerous legends 
about him, but the common story ran as 
follows. Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus and 
Calliope, lived in Thrace at the period of 
the Argonauts. Presented with the lyre by 
Xpolio, and instructed by the Muses in its 
use, he enchanted with its music, not only 
the wild beasts, but the trees and rocks 
upon Olympus, so that they moved from 
their places to follow the sound of his 
golden harp. The power of his music 
caused the Argonauts to seek his aid; at 
the sound of his lyre the Argo glided down 
into the sea; the Argonauts tore themselves 
away from the pleasures of Lemnos; the 
Symplegadae, or moving rocks which 
threatened to crush the ship between them, 
were fixed in their places; and the Colchian 


dragon, which guarded the golden fleece, 
was lulled to sleep. After his return from 
the Argonautic expedition he took up his 
abode in a cave near Thrace, and employed 
himself in the civilisation of its wild inhabi¬ 
tants. There is also a legend of his having 
visited Egypt. The following is the best 
known of tnc legends respecting the Iosb 
and recovery of his wife, and his own 
death. His wife, Eurvdice, died from the 
bite of a serpent. Orpheus followed her to 
Hades, where the charms of his lyre won 
back his wife; but his prayer was only 
granted upon tills condition, that he should 
not look back upon her till they had ar¬ 
rived in the upper world: at the very 
moment when they were about to pass the 
fatal bounds, he looked round to see that 
Eurydice was following him; and she was 
caught back into the infernal regions. His 
grief for her loss led him to treat with 
contempt the Thracian women, who in 
revenge tore him to pieces. The Muses 
collected the fragments of his body, and 
buried them at Libetlira at the foot of 
Olympus, but his head was thrown into 
the Hebrus, down which it rolled into 
the sea, and was borne across to Lesbos, 
where the grave in which it was buried was 
shown at AntisBa. His lyre was also said 
to have been carried to Lesbos; and both 
traditions are simply poetical expressions 
of the historical fact that Lesbos was the 
first great seat of the music of the lyre: 
indeed Antissa itself was the birthplace of 
Terpander, the earliest historical musician. 
In an early period of Greek philosophy, 
societies were formed of persons called the 
followers of Orpheus (ol ’Op<f>tKol), who, 
under the pretended guidance of Orpheus, 
dedicated themselves to the worship of 
Dionysus. They performed the rites of a 
mystical worship, and wrote of them. 
Hence Orpheus is spoken of as the origina¬ 
tor of mysteries.—Many poems ascribed to 
Orpheus were current as early as the time 
of the Peisistratids. [Onomacritus.] The 
extant poems which bear his name are the 
forgeries of Christian grammarians and 
hilosopliers of the Alexandrian school; 
ut among the fragments, which form a 
part of the collection, are some genuine 
remains of that Orphic poetry which was 
known to Plato, and which must be as¬ 
signed to the period of Onomacritus, or 
perhaps a little earlier. 

ORTHlA ( Op0ta), a name under which 
Artemis was worshipped at Limnaeum in 
Laconia, where boys were scourged at her 
altar. 

ORTH5BIA (Op$uxria) } a city of Carla, on 
the Maeander, with a mountain of the same 
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name, where the Rhodians defeated the 
Carians, b.c. 167. 

OBTHBUS (-i; ¥ Op6pot), the two-headed 
dog of Geryones, who was slain by Heracles. 

ORT(5N A (-ae), a town of Latium, on 
the borders of the Aequi, not far from Mt. 
Algidus. 

ORTl?GlA(-ae; ’Oprvyia). 1 . The ancient 
name of Delos. Since Artemis and Apollo 
were born at Delos, the poets sometimes 
call tho goddess Ortygia , and give the name 
of Ortygiae bovcs to the oxen of Apollo. 
The ancients connected the name with 
Ortyx (*Oprv£), a quail. [See Leto.] —2. 
An island near Syracuse. [Syiucusae.] — 
3. A grovo near Ephesus, in which the 
Ephesians asserted that Apollo and Artemis 
were bom. Hence Propertius calls the 
Cayster, which flowed near Ephesus, Orty- 
gius Cayster. 

OSCA ( Huesca in Arragonia), a town of 
the Ilergetea in Iiispania Tarraconensis, on 
the road from Tarraco to Ilerda, with silver 
mines. 

OSCI or OPlCI (‘ Ornicoi ), appear in very 
early times to have inhabited a large part 
of central Italy, from which they had driven 
out the Siculi. The earliest Greek colo¬ 
nists of the Campanian coast found the 
people, whom they called ’On-ucot, in pos¬ 
session of that country. The Ausones 
seem to have been a branch of the Oscans. 
The Oscans belong to the stock from which 
come the Samnites, but they were sub¬ 
dued by a later Samnite immigration. 

OSI, a people in Germany, between the 
sources of the Oder and the Gran. 

OSlRIS fOo-ipir), the great Egyptian 
divinity and husband of Isis. His worship, 
with that of Isis, was the most widely ex¬ 
tended in Egypt, because the mysteries of 
these deities contained the most important 
secrets of Egyptian wisdom. In Egyptian 
mythology Ra (Amen-Ra or Khem Ra), the 
Sun, was father of Shu, the Air; Seb, the 
son of Shu (whom the Greeks called Cronus 
and the Latins Saturnus), was the Earth; 
Osiris was the son of Seb and signified 
Water. It was natural in Egypt above all 
countries that the god who was the son of 
the Earth-deity and himself the deity of 
Water should be the god of all fruitfulness. 
On the other hand, as god also of the past, 
Osiris represented the deceased, as Ra 
represented the reigning, king. Moreover, 
from his connection with the earth and its 
fruits, as well as from his being the deity 
of the past, he was the chief deity of the 
underworld. According to the story of his 
life upon earth, he is said to have been 
originally king of Egypt, and to have 


reclaimed his subjects from a barbarous life 
by teaching them agriculture and enacting 
wise laws. He afterwards travelled into 
foreign lands, spreading, wherever he went, 
the blessings of civilisation. On his return 
to Egypt, he was murdered by his brother 
Typhon (Set), who shut him up in a chest, 
oured in molten lead, and then cut his 
ody into pieces, and threw them into the 
Nile. After a long search Isis discovered 
the mangled remains of her husband, and 
buried them at Abydos, in Upper Egypt. 
Then with the assistance of her son Horus, 
she defeated Typhon, and recovered the 
sovereign power, which Typhon had 
usurped. Osiris was thus regarded as the 
od of the dead and, through his son 
lorus, of renewed life. This mythology 
finds its counterpart in the mysteries of 
Dionysus-Zagreus, whose story presents 
many similarities. Hence Osiris was iden¬ 
tified with Dionysus by the Greeks. 

OSISMll (-drum), a people in Gallia 
Lugduncnsis, at the NW. extremity of the 
coast, and in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Quimper and Brest. 

OSROENE (-es; 'OcrpoTj^), the W. of the 
two portions into which N. Mesopotamia 
was divided by the river Chaboras. 

OSSA (-ae; *0<r<ra), a mountain in the N. 
of Magnesia, in Thessaly, connected with 
Pelion on tho SE., and divided from Olym¬ 
pus on the NW. by the vale of Tempe. 

OSTlA (-ae; Ostia), a town at the mouth 
of the river Tiber ana the harbour of Rome, 
from which it was distant sixteen miles by 
land. It was founded by Ancus Martius, 
the fourth king of Rome (who is said to 
have established the salt-works there), was 
a Roman colony, and eventually became 
an important and flourishing town, and a 
permanent station of the Roman fleet. The 
emperor Claudius constructed a new and 
better harbour on the right arm of the 
Tiber, which was enlarged and improved 
by Trajan. This new harbour was called 
simply Portus Bomanus or Portus Au- 
gusti , and around it there sprang up a 
flourishing town, also called Portus (which 
in the reign of Constantine was made an 
episcopal see): the inhabitants Portuenses. 
In the later empire Ostia gradually de¬ 
clined, and its harbour became choked 
with sand. The ruins of Ostia are between 
two and three miles from the coast, as the 
sea has gradually receded. 

OSTORlUS SCAPtJLA. [Scapula.] 
OTlClLlUS, T. CRASSUS, a Roman 
general during the second Punic war, was 
praetor b.c. 217. In 215 he crossed over to 
Africa, and laid waste the Carthaginian 
coast. He died in Sicily, 211. 
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OTANES (‘Oravijf). 1. A Persian, son 
of Pharnaspes, was the first who suspected 
the imposture of Smerdis the Magian, and 
took the chief part in organising the con¬ 
spiracy against the pretender (b.c. 621). 
After the accession of Darius Hystaspis, he 
was placed in command of the Persian 
force which invaded Samos for the purpose 
of placing Syloson, brother of Polycrates, 
in the government.— 2. A Persian, son of 
Sisamnes, succeeded Megabyzus (b.c. 606) 
in the command of the forces on the sea- 
coast, and took Byzantium, Chalcedon, 
Antandrus, and Lamponium, as well as the 
islands of Lemnos and Imbros. 

OTIIO, L. ROSCIUS, tribune of the 
plebs B.c. 67, was a warm supporter of the 
aristocratical party. He opposed the pro¬ 
posal of Gabinius to bestow upon Pompey 
the command of the war against the pirates; 
and in the same year he proposed and 
carried the law which gave to the equites 
a special place at the public spectacles, in 
fourteen rows or seats next to the place of 
the senators, which was in the orchestra. 

OTHO, M. SALVlUS, Roman emperor 
from January 16th to April 16th, a.d. 69. 
He was bom in the early part of 32. 
He was of moderate stature, and had an 
effeminate appearance. He was a favourite 
of Nero, and husband of Poppaea; and 
he was sont as governor to Lusitania, which 
he administered with credit during the last 
ten years of Nero’s life. Otho attached 
himself to Galba when he revolted against 
Nero, in the hope of being adopted by him 
and succeeding to the empire. But when 
Galba adopted L. Piso, on the 10th of 
January, 69, Otho formed a conspiracy 
against Galba, and was proclaimed emperor 
by the soldiers at Rome, who put Galba to 
death. Meantime Vitellius had been pro¬ 
claimed emperor at Cologne by the German 
troops on the 3rd of January; and Otho 
was defeated in a decisive battle near 
Bedriacum by the united forces of Caecina 
and Valens, the generals of Vitellius. He 
had sufficient forces to continue the contest, | 
but declared that ho desired not to involve 
his country in more bloodshed or to risk 
the lives of his friends, and put an end to 
his own life at Brixellum, in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age. 

OTHRYADES (-is; ■oepvaSr,,). 1. [Pan- 
THOUS.l — 2. A Spartan, one of the 300 
selected to fight with an equal number of 
Argives for the possession of Thyrea. 
Othryades was the only Spartan who sur¬ 
vived the battle, and was left for dead. 
He spoiled the dead bodies of the enemy, 
and remained at hiB post, whilo Alcenor 
and CkromiuB, the two survivors of the 


Argive party, hastened home with the news 
of victory, supposing that all their oppo¬ 
nents had been slain. As the victory was 
claimed by both sides, a general battle 
ensued, in which the Argives were defeated. 
Othryades slew himself on the field, being 
ashamed to return to Sparta as the one 
survivor of her 300 champions. 

OTHRYS (-yos; *O0pvs), a range oi 
mountains in the S. of Thessaly, which ex¬ 
tended from Mt. Tymphrestus, or the most 
southerly part of Pindus, to the E. coast 
and the promontory between the Pagasaean 
gulf and the N. point of Euboea. It shut 
in the great Thessalian plain on the S. 
OTUS. [Aloeus.] 

P. 0 VlDlUS NASO, the Roman poet, was 
bom at Sulmo in the country of thcPaeligni, 
on March 20, b.c. 43. Ho was descended 
from an equestrian family, but possessing 
only moderate wealth. He, as well as his 
brother Lucius, who was exactly a year 
older than himself, was destined to be a 
pleader, and received a careful education. 
But hours which should have been spent 
in the study of jurisprudence were devoted 
to poetry. His father denounced his 
favourite pursuit as leading to poverty; 
but the death of his brother, at the early 
age of twenty, probably lessened his father’s 
opposition ; for the patrimony which would 
have been scanty for two might suffice for 
one. Ovid’s education was completed at 
Athens, where he made himself master of 
the Greek language. Afterwards he tra¬ 
velled with the poet Macer, in Asia and 
Sicily. He became one of the Triumviri 
Capitalea; and he was subsequently made 
one of the Ccntumviri, or judges who 
tried testamentary and even criminal 
causes; and in due time he was promoted 
to be one of the Decemviri , who assembled 
and presided over the court of the Centum- 
viri. He married twice in early life at the 
desire of his paronts, but he divorced each 
of his wives in succession. His third mar¬ 
riage was a happier one: he was sincerely 
attached to his wife (whoso name is thought 
to have been Fabia), and she remained 
faithful to him in his exile. Till his fiftieth 
year Ovid continued to live at Rome, where 
he had a house near the Capitol, occasion¬ 
ally taking a trip to his Pelignan farm. 
Ovid enjoyed not only the friendship of a 
large circle of distinguished men, but the 
regard and favour of Augustus. But in 
a.d. 1 Ovid was suddenly commanded by 
an imperial edict to transport himself to 
Tomi (Kustindje), a town on the Euxine, 
near the mouths of the Danube, on the 
very border of the empire. The real cause 
of his banishment is doubtful, but it is a 
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probable explanation that he had become 
acquainted with Julia's profligacy by acci¬ 
dent, and by concealing it had given oiTence 
to Li via, or Augustus, or both. Ovid 
draws an affecting picture of the miseries 
to which he was exposed in his place of 
exile, which was a relegatio, not an ex si- 
Hum properly so called, i.e. he retained his 
civitas and his property, bub could not, 
until the sentence was revoked, leave the 
place assigned for his residence. He com¬ 
plains of the inhospitable soil, of the 
severity of the climate, and of the perils 
to which he was exposed when the bar¬ 
barians plundered the surrounding country 
and insulted the very walls of Tomi. He 
found employment in finishing the Fasti 
in his exile, besides writing the Ibis , the 
Tristia , Fx Ponto, and he acquired the 
language of the Getae, in which he com¬ 
posed some poems in honour of Augustus. 
These he publicly recited, and they were 
received with tumultuous applause by the 
Toinitae. With his now fellow-citizens, 
indeed, he had succeeded in rendering him¬ 
self highly popular, insomuch that they 
honoured him with a decree declaring him 
exempt from all public burdens. He died 
at Tomi in the sixtieth year of his age, 
a.d. 18. Ovid is a master of form and 
grace of diction. His verses and their 
subjects reflect the grace and polish, and 
the artificiality also, of the most polished 
society of the Augustan ago. 

OXIA PALUS, or OXIANUS LACUS 
(the Sea of Aral), the lake or inland 
sea formed by the rivers Jaxartes and 
Oxus. 

OXTl MONTES, a range of mountains 
between the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes; 
the N. boundary of Sogdiana towards 
Scythia. 

_ OXUS or OAXUS (*0£<*, *«a£o«), a great 
river of Central Asia, rose on the N. side 
of the Paropamisus M. ( Hindoo Koosh ), 
and flowed NW., forming the boundary 
between Sogdiana on the N. and Baetria 
and Margiana on the S., and then, skirting 
the N. of Ilyrcania, it fell into the Oxia 
Palus (Sea of Aral), The Greek geo¬ 
graphers wrongly represented the principal 
arms of the Oxus as flowing into the 
Caspian. By a similar mistake they made 
the Ochus and even the Jaxartes reach 
the Caspian. 

OXYLUS. [Heracleidae.] 

OXYRHYNCHUS (-i), a city of Middle 
Egypt, on the W. bank of the canal which 
runs parallel to the Nile on its W. side; 
the capital of the Nomos Oxyrhynehites, 
and chief seat of the worship of the fish 
called oxyrynohus. 
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PXCIIES (-etis; Ila*^?), an Athenian 
general in the Peloponnesian war, took 
Mytileno and reduced Lesbos, b.c. 427. On 
his return to Athens he was brought to 
trial, and, perceiving his condemnation to 
be certain, drew his sword and stabbed 
himself in the presence of his judges. 

PACHYNUS or PACtlYNUM (Capo 
Passaro ), the promontory at the SE. 
extremity of Sicily. 

PAoORUS, king of Parthia. [Arsaces 
XIV., XXIV.] 

PACTOLUS (-i; IlaKT&iAds), a river of 
Lydia, rose on the N. side of Mt. Tmolus, 
and flowed N. past Sardis into the Hermus, 
which it joined thirty stadia below Sardis. 
The golden sands of Pactolus have passed 
into a proverb. Lydia was long the gold 
country of the ancient world to the Greeks, 
its streams forming so many gold ‘wash¬ 
ings ; ’ and hence the wealth of the Lydian 
kings, and the alleged origin of gold money 
in that country. But the supply of gold 
was only on the surface, and by the begin¬ 
ning of our era it was so far exhausted as 
not to repay the trouble of collecting it. 

PACTYE (-es; Ilaitrui?), a town in the 
Thracian Chersonesus, on the Propontis. 

PACTYlCA (lla/crvuo?), the country of 
the Pactyes (UdicTves), in the NW. of India, 
W. of the Indus. 

M. PACOVIUS, one of the early Roman 
tragedians, was born about b.c. 220, at 
Brundisium, and is said to have been the 
son of the sister of Ennius. After living 
many years at Rome, he returned to Brun¬ 
disium, and died in his native town, in the 
ninetieth year of his age, b.c. 130. Pacuvius 
was universally allowed by the ancient 
writors to have been one of the greatest of 
the Latin tragic poets. He is especially 
praisod for the loftiness of his thoughts, 
the vigour of his language, and the extent 
of his knowledge. Hence we find the 
epithet doctus frequently applied to him. 
Most of the plays of Pacuvius were based 
upon the Greek tragedies, but some be¬ 
longed to the class called Praetcxtatae , in 
which the subjects were taken from Roman 
story. 

PADUS (-i; Po), the chief river of Italy. 
Almost all later writers ^identified the 
Padus with the fabulous ErldSnus, from 
which amber was obtained; and hence the 
Roman poets frequently give the name of 
Eridanus to the Padus. The reason of this 
appears to have been that the Phoenician 
vessels received at the mouths of the Padus 
the amber which had been transported by 
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land from the coasts of the Baltic to those 
of the Adriatic. The Padus rises from two 
springs on the E. side of-Mt. Vesula (Monte 
Viso) in the Alps, and flows with a general 
easterly direction through the great plain of 
Cisalpine Gaul, which it divides into two 
parts, Gallia Cispadana and Gallia Trans- 
padana. Its importance to N. Italy gained 
for it the title ‘King of Rivers' (Verg. 
Georg, i. 482), and Strabo believed it to 
be the largest river in Europe after the 
Danube (Strab. p. 204). It receives nu¬ 
merous affluents, which drain the whole of 
this vast plain, descending from the Alps 
cn the N. and the Apennines on the S. 
These affluents, increased in the summer 
by the melting of the snow on the moun¬ 
tains, frequently bring down such a large 
body of water as to cause the Padus to 
overflow its banks. Hence through a long 
course of centuries the embankments of the 
river have been constantly raised to meet 
the silting up of the bed until it flows often 
high above the adjacent plain. The whole 
course of the river, including its windings, 
is about 450 miles. About twenty miles 
from the sea the river divides itself into 
two main branches, of which the N. one 
was called Padoa ( Maestra , Po Grande , or 
Po delle Fomaci) and the S. one Olana 
(Po d'Ariano); and each of these now 
falls into the Adriatic by several mouths. 

PAEAN (Ilatap, naofa*'. IlaiW), in Homer 
the physician of the gods ; later a designa¬ 
tion of Apollo and of Asclepius. 

PAEANtA (Ilaiavi'a; adj. Ilaiavievy), a 
demus in Attica, on the E. slope of Mt. 
Hymettus, belonging to the tribe Pandionis. 
It was the demus of the orator Demos¬ 
thenes. 

PAEMANI, a people of German origin 
in Gallia Belgica. 

PAEONES (-urn; iTaioves), a Thracian 
people, who inhabited the whole of the N. 
of Macedonia, from the frontiers of Illyria 
to some little distance E. of the river 
Strymon. Their country was called 
PAEONlA (Uaiovia). 

PAEONIUS (-i; iTa^io*). 1. Of 
Ephesus, an architect, probably lived 
between b.c. 420 and 880. In conjunction 
with Demetrius, ho completed the great 
temple of Artemis, at EphesuB, which 
Chersiphron had begun, and built also the 
famous Didymaeum , or temple of Apollo 
Didymus, the ruins of which are still to 
be seen near Miletus.—2. Of Mende, in 
Thrace, famous for his sculptures at 
Olympia, about 486 b.c. 

PAEOPLAE (-arum; n*t6wKai), a 
P&eonian people on the lower course of the 


Strymon and the Angifces, who were sub* 
dued by the Persians, and transplanted to 
Phrygia by order of Darius, b.c. 613. They 
returned to their native country with the 
help of Aristagoras, 600; and we find them 
settled N. of Mt. Pangaeus in the expedi¬ 
tion of Xerxes, 480. 

PAERISADES, or PARISADES 

(ilcupuraSrjf, IlapKrdSijr), the name of two 
kings of Bosporus. 1. Son of Leucon, 
succeeded his brother Spartacus b.c. 349, 
and reigned thirty-eight years.—2. The 
last monarch of the first dynasty that 
ruled in Bosporus. He gave up his 
sovereignty to Mithridates the Great. 

PAESTUM (-i), originally called POSl- 
DONlA, was a city in Lucania, situated 
between four and five miles SE. of the 
mouth of the Silarus, and near the bay 
which derived its name from the town. 
(Paestanus Sinus : G. of Salerno.) It was 
colonised by the Sybarites, probably during 
the time of their prosperity between G50 
and 610 b.c. After its capture by the 
Lucanians (between 438 and 424), it 
gradually lost tlie characteristics of a Greek 
city, and its ancient name of Posidonia 
was probably changed into that of Paestum 
at this time. The ruins of Paestum are 
magnificent, especially those of its two 
temples in the Doric style, among the 
most perfect and beautiful in existence. 

PAESUS (iTattro?), a town in the Troad, 
on a river of the same name between 
Lampsacus and Barium. 

PAETUS, a cognomen in many Roman 
gentes, signified a person with a slight 
cast in the eye. 

PAETUS, AELtUS. 1. P., probably 
the son of Q. Aelius Paetus, a pontifex, 
who fell in the battle of Cannae. He was 
plebeian aedile b.c. 204; praetor, 203; 
magister equitum 202; and consul 201*. In 
his consulship he fought a battle with the 
Boii, and made a treaty with the Ingauni 
Ligures.—2. SEX., brother of the last, 
cnrule aedilo 200; consul 198; and censor 
193 with Cn. Cethegus. He was a jurist 
of eminence, and a prudent man, whence 
he got the cognomen Catus. He is 
described in a lino of Ennius as ‘ Egregie 
cordatus homo Catus Aelius Sextus. '7— 
3. Q., son of No. 1, was elected augur 174, 
and was consul 1G7, when he laid waste 
the territory of the Ligurians. 

PAETUS, P. AUTRONlUS, was elecled 
consul for b.c. 65 with P. Cornelius Sulla; 
but he and Sulla were accused of bribery 
by L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius 
Torquatus, and condemned. Their election 
was accordingly declared void, and theii 
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accusers were cliosen consuls in their 
stead. Enraged at his disappointment, 
Paetus conspired with Catiline. After the 
suppression of the conspiracy Paetus was 
condemned, and went into exile in Epirus. 
PAETUS THRASEA. [Thrasea.] 
PAGAE. [Peoae.] 

PAGASAE, called by the Romans 
PAGASA (-ae ; IIaya<rat), a town of 
Thessaly, on the coast of Magnesia, and 
on the bay called after it SINUS 
PAGASAEUS or PAGASICUS (G. of 
Volo). It was the port of Iolcos, and 
afterwards of Pherae, and is celebrated in 
mythology as the place where Jason built 
the ship Argo. [Jaron.] —The adjective 
Pagasaeus is applied to Jason on account 
of his building the ship Argo, and to 
Apollo because he had a sanctuary at 
Pagasae. The adjective is also used in 
the general sense of Thessalian; thus 
Alcestis, the wife of Admetus, is called by 
Ovid Pagasaea conjvx. 

PALAEMON (-onia; lloAcuVwy). In 
Greek legends son of Athamas and Ino, 
and originally called Melicertes. When 
his mother, who was driven mad by Hera, 
had thrown herself, with her boy, into the 
sea, both were changed into sea deities, 
Ino becoming Leucotliea, and Melicertes 
Palaemon. The body of Melicertes, 
according to the common tradition, was 
washed by the waves, or carried by 
dolphins into the port Schoenus or the 
Corinthian isthmus, or to that spot on the 
coast where the altar of Palaemon subse¬ 
quently stood. There the body was found 
by his uncle, Sisyphus, who ordered it to be 
carried to Corinth, and on the command 
of the Nereides he instituted the Isthmian 
ames and sacrifices of black bulls in 
onour of the deified Palaemon. In the 
island of Tenedos, it is said that children 
were sacrificed to him, and this strengthens 
the conclusion that in the name Melicertes 
we have the Phoenician Melcart, whose 
worship was spread by Phoenician traders 
over the coasts and islands of the Aegaean 
and Mediterranean. The Romans identi¬ 
fied Palaemon with their own god 
Portunus, or Portumnus. [Portunus.] 
PALAERUS (llaAatpof), a town on the 
coast of Acarnania, near Leucas. 

PALAESTE (Palasa), a town of Epirus, 
a little S. obthe Acroceraunian mountains : 
here Caesar landed his forces when he 
crossed over to Greece to carry on the war 
against Pompey. 

PALAESTiNA (-ae; na\cu<rn'nj) t Pales¬ 
tine in Syria, bounded by Lebanon on the 
N., Jordan on the E. and the desert on the 


S. From b.c. 63, when Pompey took 
Jerusalem, the country was subject to the 
Romans. At the death of Herod, his 
kingdom was divided between his sons 
as tetrarchB, but in a.d. 7 Archelaus was 
deposed by Augustus, and Judaea was 
placed under a Roman procurator: next, 
about 31, Philip died, and his government 
was united to the province of Syria, and 
was in 37 again conferred on Agrippa I., 
with the title of king, and with the 
addition of Abilene, the district round 
Damascus. In 39, Herod Antipas was 
banished to Gaul, and his tetrarchy was 
added to the kingdom of Herod Agrippa. 
In 44, Palestine again became a part of the 
Roman province of Syria under the name 
of Judaea, which was governed by a 
procurator. The Jews were, however, 
most turbulent subjects of the Roman 
empire, and at last they broke out into a 
general rebellion, which was crushed by 
Vespasian and Titus, who destroyed 
Jerusalem in a.d. 70. 

PAlAMEDES (-is; iJaAa/xijSrji). Son oC 
Nauplius and Clymcne, anti brother of 
Oeax. lie joined the Greeks in the ex¬ 
pedition against Troy; but Agamemnon, 
Diomedes, and Odysseus, envious of his 
fame, caused a captive Phrygian to write 
to Palamedea a letter in the name of Priam, 
and bribed a servant of Palamedes to con¬ 
ceal the letter under his master’s bed. 
They then accused Palamedes of treachery; 
upon searching his tent they found the 
letter which they themselves had dictated ; 
and thereupon they caused him to be 
stoned to death. According to some 
traditions, it was Odysseus alone who 
hated and persecuted Palamedes. The 
cause of this hatred is also stated variously. 
According to the usual account, Odysseus 
hated him because he had been compelled 
by him to join the Greeks against Troy. 
His brother Oeax wrote the news on an 
oar (ola$), which floated to his father 
Nauplius. For the vengeance taken upon 
the Greeks, see Nauplius. The tragio 
poets and sophists describe him as famed 
among the Greeks for wisdom and in¬ 
genuity ; and he is said to have invented 
lighthouses, measures, scales, the discus, 
dice, the alphabet. 

PALATlNUS MONS. [Roma.] 

PALE (IIaATj) } one of the cities of 
Cephallenia, on a height opposite Za- 
cynthus. 

PALES (-is), an Italian goddess of pas¬ 
toral life, of flocks and shepherds. Her fes¬ 
tival on April 21, called properly Parilia (a 
word formed from Pales) and less correctly 
Falilia x was a ceremony for the lustration 
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or purification of flocks and herds at the 
opening of spring, with special rites of 
purification by passing through fires of 
lightedstraw. 

PALICI (-orum; naAucot), were Sicilian 
gods whom the Greeks represented as the 
twin sons of Zeus and the nymph Thalia, 
the daughter of Hephaestus. Thalia, from 
fear of Hera, prayed to be swallowed up by 
the earth ; her prayer was granted ; but in 
due time she sent forth from the earth 
twin boys, who were called ilaAiKot. It is 
clear, however, that these were really 
deities of the Sicel race and not of Greek 
introduction. They were worshipped in 
the neighbourhood of Mt. Aetna, near 
Palice, and not far from the sources of the 
river Symaethus, and in the earliest times 
human sacrifices were offered to them. 
Near their sanctuary there gushed forth 
from the earth two sulphurous fountains, 
called Delli, at which solemn oaths were 
taken. The oaths were written on tablets, 
and thrown into one of the fountains ; if 
the tablet iwarn on the water, the oath 
was considered to be true, but if it sank 
down, the oath was regarded as a perjury, 
and was believed to be punished instan¬ 
taneously by blindness or death. This 
sanctuary was also oracular and was an 
asylum for runaway slaves. These twin 
deities were protectors of agriculture and 
of sailors. 

PALlNtfRUS (-i; C. Palinuro ), a 
promontory on the W. coast of Lucania, 
said to have derived its name from 
Palinurus, the pilot of the ship of Aeneas, 
who fell into the sea, and was murdered on 
the coast by the natives. 

PALLADIUM (-i; IlaAAdSioi'), properly 
an image of Pallas Athene, but generally 
applied to an image of this goddess which 
was kept hidden and secret, and waB revered 
us a pledge of the safety of the town where 
it existed. The most famous was the 
Trojan Palladium, which fell from heaven, 
when Hub was just beginning to build 
Troy. Ilus erected a sanctuary to it. This 
Palladium remained at Troy until Odysseus 
and Diomedes contrived to carry it away, 
because the city could not be taken bo long 
as it was in possession of that sacred 
treasure. According to some accounts 
Troy contained two Palladia, one of which 
was carried off by Odysseus and Diomedes, 
while the other was conveyed by Aeneas to 
Italy, or the one taken by the Greeks was 
a mere imitation, while that which Aeneas 
brought to Italy was the genuine image. 

PALLANTlA (-ae; Palenda ), the chief 
town of the Vaccaei in the N. of Hispania 
Tapraconensjs. 


PALLANTlAS and PALLANTIS - 
Aurora, the daughter of the giant Pallas. 
[Eos.] 

PALLANTlUM (-i; naAAavnov), an 
ancient town of Arcadia, near Tegea, said 
to have been founded by Pallas, the son of 
Lycaon. Evander is said to have come 
from this place, and to have called the 
town which he founded on the banks of 
the Tiber Pallant&um (afterwards Palan- 
tium and Palatium) after the Arcadian 
town. On the foundation of the Megal¬ 
opolis, most of the inhabitants of Pallan- 
tium settled in the new city, and the town 
remained almost deserted, till it was 
restored by Antoninus Pius. 

PALLAS. [Athene.] 

PALLAS (-antis; ndAAaf). 1. One of 
the Titans, son of Crius and Eurybia, 
husband of Styx, and father of Zelus, 
Cratos, Bia, and Nike.—2. A giant, slain 
by Athene in the battle with the gods.— 
3. According to some traditions, the 
lather of Athene. — 4. Son of Lycaon, 
and grandfather of Evander, is said to 
have founded the town of Pallantium in 
Arcadia.—5. Son of Evander, and an 
ally of Aeneas, was slain by the Rutulian 
Turnus.—6. Son of the Athenian king 
Pandion, and father of Clytus and Butes. 
—7. A favourite freedman of the emperor 
ClaudiuB. In conjunction with another 
freedman, Narcissus, he administered the 
affairs of the empire. Nero deprived 
Pallas of all his public offices, and dis¬ 
missed him from the palace in 66. He 
was suffered to live unmolested for some 
years, till at length his immense wealtli 
excited the rapacity of Nero, who had him 
removed by poison in 63. The brother of 
Pallas was Antonius or Claudius Felix, 
who was appointed by Claudius procurator 
of Judaea. 

P A L L E N E (-es ; naAAjjmj), the most 
westerly of the three peninsulas running 
out from Chalcidice in Macedonia. 

PALMYRA (-ae; IJdA/xvpa), a city of Syria, 
stood in an oasis of the great Syrian 
Desert, which from its position must have 
been in the earliest times a halting-place 
for the caravans between Syria and 
Mesopotamia. Here Solomon built the 
city called in Hebrew Tadmor, which 
means ‘ the city of palm trees.’ Under 
the early Roman emperors its position on 
the border between the Parthian and 
Roman dominions gave it the command of 
the trade of both. [See Odenathus and 
Zenobia.] On its capture by Aurelian, in 
270, it was plundered and afterwards partly 
destroyed. It was taken and plundered by 
Timour (Tamerlane) in 1400. It has long 
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been entirely deserted, except when a horde 
of Bedouins pitch their tents among its 
splendid ruins. 

PALTUS (-i; iTaAro?), a town on the 
coast of Syria, between Aradus and Lao- 
dicea. 

PAMBOTIS LACUS, a lake in Epirus 
not far from Dodona. 

PAMlSUS (Ila/uuros). 1. A southern 
tributary of the Peneus in Thessaly.— 
2. (Pmwtza), the chief river onMcssenia, 
rises in the E. part of the country, forty 
stadia E. of Itliome, flows first SW., and 
then 8. through the Messenian plain, and 
falls into the Messenian gulf.—3. A small 
river in Laconia. 

PAMPHYLlA ( ae; na^vAm), was a 
narrow strip of the 8. coast of Asia Minor, 
extending along the SINUS PAMPHYL- 
IUS (G. of Adalia ), between Lycia on the 
W., and Cilicia on the E., and on the N. 
bordering on Pisidia. Its boundaries were 
Mfc. Climax on the W., the river Melas on 
the E., and the foot of Mt. Taurus on 
the N. Besides the aboriginal inhabitants, 
of the Semitic family, and Cilicians, there 
were very early Greek settlers and later 
Greek colonies in the land. Pamphylia 
passed to the Romans in 130 under the will 
of Attalus and was made a province, united 
by Claudius to Lycia. 

PAN (-is; Hav), the great god of flocks 
and shepherds among the Greeks. In 
mythology he is usually described as the 
son of Hermes, by the daughter of Dry ops. 
He was originally only an Arcadian god; 
and Arcadia was always the principal seat 
of his worship. From this country his 
name and worship afterwards spread over 
other parts of Greece; but at Athens his 
worship was not introduced till the time of 
the battle of Marathon, when he is said to 
have appeared to the courier Pheidippides 
and promised aid if the Athenians would 
worship him. His grotto at Athens was 
in the rocks on the NW. side of the Acrop¬ 
olis, and he had also a shrine near the 
llissus. In Arcadia he was the god of 
forests, pastures, flocks, and shepherds; 
but he was also a hunter, and hunters 
owed their success or failure to him. The 
Arcadian hunters used to scourge the 
statue of the god if they had been disap¬ 
pointed in the chase. During the heat of 
midday he was supposed to slumber, and 
the peasants feared to disturb his rest. He 
was especially a god of Nature, and hence 
associated with the Great Mother, Cybele. 
As the god of everything connected with 
pastoral life, he was fond of music, and 
the inventor of the syrinx or shepherd’s 
flute. Pan, like other gods who dwelt 


in forests, was dreaded by travellers, whom 
he startled with sudden awe or terror. His 
supposed dreadful shout was doubtless 
imagined from the unexplained sounds 
heard in the depths of forests. Hence 
sudden fright without any visible cause 
was ascribed to Pan, and was called a 
Panic fear. The shepherd’s pipe (<rvpiyt) 
was a special attribute of Pan, and hence 
grew up the myth that he loved the Arca¬ 
dian nymph Syrinx, that she was changed 
into a reed by the banks of Ladon, and 
that the reed-pipe was named after her. 
Fir trees were sacred to him, as the god of 
mountain forests, and so arose the myth 



that the nymph Pitys, whom he loved, had 
been changed into that tree. At Athens, 
in his grotto under the Acropolis, there 
was an annual festival with a torcli-race, 
and the Arcadian custom was to keep fire 
always burning on his altar From this some 
modern writers deduce that Pan was origin¬ 
ally an Arcadian god of light; but the 
Arcadian custom may perhaps merely indi¬ 
cate that he was the god of the shepherd’s 
home and hearth in Arcadia. He was fol¬ 
lowed by attendant deities or demons of the 
wood and country, called Panes or Panisci. 
The Romans identified with Pan their own 
god Inuus or Faunus [Faunus ; Lupercus] , 
In works of art Pan is represented as a 
sensual being, with horns and goat’s feet, 
sometimes in the act of dancing, and 
sometimes playing on the syrinx. 
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PANAETTUS (-i; nawinw), a native 
of Rhodes and a celebrated Stoic philoso¬ 
pher, studied drat at Pergamum under 
the grammarian Crates, ana subsequently 
at Athens under the Stoic Diogenes 
of Babylon and his disciple Antipater of 
Tarsus. He afterwards went to Rome, 
where he became an intimate friend of 
Laelius and of Scipio Africanus the 
younger. In b.c. 144 he accompanied 
Scipio on the embassy which he undertook 
to the kings of Egypt and Asia in alliance 
with Rome. Panaetius succeeded Anti¬ 
pater as head of the Stoic school, and died 
at Athens. The principal work of Panae¬ 
tius was his treatise on the theory of moral 
obligation (ll<pi roi) *a0ij*oPTo?), in three 
books, upon which Cicero based his work 
De Officiis. 

PANDA (-ae), a river in the country of 
Siraces in Sannatia Asiatica. 

PANDArEOS (-i; llai/Saptwv), son of 
Merops of Miletus, is said to have stolen 
from the temple of Zeus in Crete the 
golden dog which Hephaestus had made, 
and to have carried it to Tantalus. When 
Zeus sent Hermes to Tantalus to claim 
the dog back, Tantalus declared that it was 
not in his possession. The god, however, 
took the animal by force, and threw Mount 
Sipylus upon Tantalus. Pandareos fled 
to Athens, and thence to Sicily, where he 

erished with his wife Harmothoe. Pan- 

areos had three daughters ; for the story 
of the eldest see Aedon ; the other two, 
Merope and Cleodora, were deprived of 
their parents by the gods, and remained 
as helpless orphans in the palace. Aphro¬ 
dite, however, fed them with milk, honey, 
and wine. Hera gave them beauty and 
understanding above other women. Arte¬ 
mis gave them dignity, and Athene skill in 
the arts. But they suffered for their 
father’s crime, and when Aphrodite went 
up to Olympus to arrange the nuptials for 
her maidens, they were carried off by the 
Harpies, and given as servants to the 
Erinyes. 

PANDARUS (-i; IT avSapos). 1. A 
Lycian, son of Lycaon, commanded the 
inhabitants of Zelea on Mt. Ida in the 
Trojan war. He was slain by Diomedes, 
or, according to some, by Stlienelus.— 
2. Son of Alcanor, and twin-brother of 
Bitias, was a companion of Aeneas, and 
was slain by Tumus. 

PANDATAeIA (-ae), a small island off 
the coost of Campania, to which Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, among other state 
prisoners, was banished. 

P A N D I O N (-5nis ; IlavStW). 1. I., 
king of Athens, son of Erichthonius, by the 


Naiad Pasithea, was married to Zeuxippe, 
by whom he became the father of Procne 
and Philomela, and of the twins Erech- 
theus and Butes. In a war against Lab- 
dacus, king of Thebes, he called upon 
Tereus of Daulis in Phocis, for assistance, 
and afterwards rewarded him by giving 
him his daughter Procne in marriage. 
[Tereus.] —2. II., king of Athens, son of 
Cecrops and Metiadusa. Being expelled 
from Athens by the Metionidae, he fled to 
Megara, married Pylia, the daughter of King 
Pylas, and afterwards obtained the govern¬ 
ment of Megara where his grave and ripuov 
were shown. He became the father of 
Aegeus, Pallas, Nisus, Lycus, and also of 
a daughter, who was married to Sciron. 
After his death his four sons, called the 
Pandiuyitdae (IIap5u>piScu), returned from 
Megara to Athens, ami expelled the Me- 
tionidae. Aegeus obtained Athens, Lycus 
the E. coast of Attica, Nisus Megaris, and 
Pallas the S. coast. His statue waB placed 
at Athens among those of the eponymio 
heroes. 

PANDORA (-ae ; lla^wpa), the name of 
the first woman on earth. When Prome¬ 
theus had stolen the fire from heaven, 
Zeus in revenge caused Hephaestus to 
make a woman out of earth, who by 
her charms should bring misery upon 
the human race. Aphrodite adorned 
her with beauty; Hermes bestowed upon 
her boldness and cunning; and the gods 
called her Pandora, or ALlgifted > as each 
of the gods had given her some power by 
which she was to work the ruin of man. 
Hermes took her to Epimetheus, who made 
her his wife, forgetting the advice of his 
brother Prometheus that he should not 
receive any gifts from Zeus. In the house 
of Epimetheus was a closed jar, which 
he had been forbidden to open. But the 
curiosity of a woman could not resist the 
temptation to know its contents ; and when 
she opened the lid all the evils incident to 
man poured out. She had only time to 
shut down the lid, and prevent the escape 
of hope. A later story was that the box 
contained all the blessings of the gods, 
which would have been preserved for 
the human race had not Pandora opened 
the vessel, so that the winged blessings 
escaped. 

PANDOSlA (-ae; llai/3o<na), a town 
of Epirus, in the district Thresprotia. 
on the river Acheron, in the territory of 
the Cassopaei.a town in Bruttium near the 
frontiers of Lucania. It was here that 
Alexander of Epirus fell b.c. 32G. 

PANDROSOS. [Aoladrus.] 
PANGAEUM or PANGAEU8 
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(Tlayyatov, Tlayyaio <:; Pangea ), a celebrated 
range of mountains in Macedonia, between 
the Strymon and the Nestus, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Philippi, with gold and silver 
minos. 

PANIONlUM. [Mycale.] 

PANNOnTA (-ae), one of the most im¬ 
portant of the Roman provinces between 
the Danube and the Alps, was separated 
on the W. from Noricum by the Mona 
Cetius, and from Upper Italy by the Alpes 
Juliae, on the S. from Illyria by the 
Savus, of the E. from Dacia by the Danube, 
and on the N. from Germany by the same 
river. It thus corresponded to the eastern 
part of Austria , Styria , Carinthia , Car - 
niola , the whole of Hungary between the 
Danube and the Save, Slavonia , and a 
part of Croatia and Bosnia. The principal 
rivers of Pannonia, besides the Danube, 
were the Dravus (Drave) f Savus ( Save) > 
and Arrabo ( Raab ), all of which flow into 
the Danube.—The Pannonians were pro¬ 
bably of Illyrian origin, and were divided 
into numerous tribes. They maintained 
their independence till Augustus, after his 
conquest of the Illyrians (b.c. 85), turned 
his arms against the Pannonians, who 
were shortly afterwards subdued by his 
general Vibius. In a.d. 7 the Pannonians 
joined the Dalmatians and the other Illyrian 
tribes in their revolt from Rome, and were 
with difficulty conquered by Tiberius, after 
a desperate struggle, which lasted three 
years (a.d. 7-9). It was after the termina¬ 
tion oi this war that Pannonia appears to 
have been reduced to the form of a Roman 
province, and was garrisoned by several 
Roman legions. Tho towns Camuntum, 
Siscia, and Poetovio stood near its border¬ 
line. About 102 a.d. it was divided into 
two provinces, called Pannonia Superior 
and Pannonia Inferior. These were sepa¬ 
rated from one another by a straight line 
drawn from the river Arrabo S. as far as the 
Savus, the country W. of this line being 
P. Sup&)'ior f and the part E. P. Inferior. 

PANOMPHAEUS (llai/ofA<f>atos), i.e. the 
author of all signs and omens, a surname of 
Zeus, who had a sanctuary on the Helles¬ 
pont between Capes Rhoeteum and 
Sigeum. 

PAnOpE (-es; TTavomj), a nymph of the 
sea, daughter of Nereus and Doris. 

PAnOPEUS (Uavoirev*), son of Phocus 
and Asteropaea, accompanied Amphitryon 
on hiB expedition against the Taphians or 
Teleboans. He was one of the Colydonian 
hunters. 

PANOPEUS or PHANOTEUS, or 
PAnOPE, a town in Phocis on the 
CephissuB and near the frontier of Boeotia. 


PANORMUS (-i; iWop/uo*; Palermo) % 
a town on the N. coast of Sicily and at the 
mouth of the river Orethus, was founded 
by the Phoenicians, and at a later time 
received its Greek name from its excellent 
harbour. From the Phoenicians it passed 
into the hands of tho Carthaginians, in 
whose power it remained for a long time, 
and who made it one of the chief stations 
for their fleet. It was taken by the 
Romans in tho first Punic war, b.c. 254. 

PANS A, C. VIBlUS, a friend and parti¬ 
san of Caesar, was tribune of the plebs 
b.c. 51, and was appointed by Caesar in 46 
to tho government of Cisalpine Gaul as 
successor to M. Brutus. Caesar nominated 
him and Hirtius consuls for 43. Pansa 
was consul in that year with Hirtius, and 
fell before Mutina in tho month of April, 
The details are given under Hirtius. 

PANTAcSAS, PANTAgIAS, or PAN- 
TAGlES, a small river on the K. coast of 
Sicily, flowing into the soa between Catana 
and Syracuse. 

PAN THE A. [Abradatas.] 

PANTHEUM. [Roma.] 

PANTHOUS contr. PANTIltJS (TWfloo*, 
ITavfloi/f), one of the elders at Troy, husband 
of Phrontis, and father of Euphorbus, Poly- 
damas, and Hyperenor. Hence the name 
Panthdid&s, applied both to Euphorbus 
and Polydamas. Panthous was originally a 
priest of Apollo at Delphi, and was carried 
to Troy by Antenor. He continued to be 
a priest of Apollo, and is called by Virgil 
0thryade8 , or son of Otliryas. 

PANTICAPAEUM (-i ; UavriKanaiov ; 
Kert8ch ), a town in the Tauric Chersonesus, 
on tho Cimmerian Bosporus, and opposite 
the town of Phanagoria in Asia. It was 
founded by the Milesians, about b.c. 541, 
and from its position and excellent harbour 
soon became & place of great commercial 
importance. It was the residence of the 
Greek kings of the Bosporus, and hence is 
sometimes called Bosporus. Remains of 
Greek art of the greatest value to archae¬ 
ology have been found here, and are now 
for the most part at St. Petersburg. 

PANTIC APES (navTucdrrrit), a river in 
European Sarmatia, which, according to 
Herodotus, rises in a lake, separates the 
agricultural and nomad Scythians, flows 
through tho district Hylaea, and falls into 
the Borysthenes. 

PANYASIS (-is; ilanWif), a Greek 
epic poet, a native of Halicarnassus, and a 
relation of the historian Herodotus. He 
was put to death bv Lygdamis, the tyrant 
of Halicarnassus, about b.c. 457. 

PAPHLAGONIA (-ae; Ua+kayovC*), a 
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district on the N. side of Asia Minor, 
between Bifchynia on the W. and Pontus 
on the E., being separated from the former 
by the river Parthenius, and from the 
latter by the Halys; on the S. it was 
divided by the chain of Mount Orminius, 
and the bend of the Halys from Phrygia, 
and on the N. it bordered on the Euxine. 
The boundaries, however, were not always 
exactly the same. The Paphlagonians are 
said to have been of the same race as the 
Cappadocians (i.e. the Semitic or Syro- 
Arabian), and quite distinct, in their 
language and their customs, from their 
Thracian neighbours on the W. The 
country had also other inhabitants, pro¬ 
bably of a different race: namely, the 
Heneti and the Caucones; and Greek 
settlements were established on the coast 
at an early period. The Paphlagonians 
were first subdued by Croesus, and after¬ 
wards formed part of the Persian Empire. 
Mithridates added the E. part to his own 
kingdom, and made over tho W. part to 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia. After the 
fall of Mithridates tho part of Paphlagonia 
nearer tho coast which had belonged to 
Mithridates was by Pompey’s arrangement, 
b.c. 65, included in the province of Pontus; 
the interior was left to the native princes, 
as tributaries [to Rome; but, the race of 
these princes becoming soon extinct, the 
whole of Paphlagonia was made Roman, 
and Augustus made it a part of the pro¬ 
vince of Galatia. Pompeiopolis was its 

/unjrpdiroArff, 

PAPHUS (-i; llanos), son of Pygmalion 
by the statue into which life had been 
breathed by Aphrodite. From him the 
town of Paplius derived its name; and 
Pygmalion himself is called the Paphian 
hero. 

PAPIIUS (-i; II<tyos), the name of two 
towns on the W. coast of Cyprus, near 
each other, and called respectively 1 Old 
Paphos’ and ‘New Paphos.’ Old Paphos 
was situated near the promontory Zephy- 
rium, ten stadia from the coast, where it 
had a good harbour; while New Paphos 
lay more inland, in the midst of a fertile 
plain, sixty stadia from the former. Old 
Paphos was the chief seat of the worship 
of Aphrodite, who is said to have landed at 
this place after her birth among the waves, 
and who is hence frequently called tho 
Paphian goddess (Paphfa). Here Bhe had 
a temple, the high priest of which exercised 
a kind of religious superintendence over 
the whole island. Every year there was a 
procession from New Paphos to the temple 
of the goddess in the old city. The founder 
was Cinybab; the priestly office eventually 


belonged solely to the Cinyradae. The 
image of the goddess was a conical stone. 
This cone appears in the Semitic fashion 
to have been anointed with oil, for a 
recently discovered inscription mentions a 
festival of the temple called ^Aaioxp&mov* 
There can be no doubt of the Phoenician 
origin of Old Paphos, and that the worship 
of Aphrodite waB introduced here from the 
East. New Paphos, on the other hand, 
was a different foundation, traditionally by 
Agapenor on his return from Troy. Old 
Paphos was destroyed by an earthquake in 
the reign of Augustus, but was rebuilt by 
order of the emperor, and called Augusta. 
Under the Romans New Paphos was the 
capital of one of the four districts into 
which the island was divided. 

PAPINIANUS, AEMILlUS, a cele¬ 
brated Roman jurist, was praefectus prae- 
torio under tho emperor Septimius Severus, 
whom he accompanied to Britain, The 
emperor died at York a.d. 211, and is said 
to have commended his two sons Caracalla 
and Geta to the care of Papinian. On the 
death of his father, Caracalla dismissed 
Papinian from his office, and shortly after¬ 
wards put him to death. 

PAPTNTUS STATIUS. [Statius.] 
PAPIRIa GENS. [Carbo, Cursor, 
Maso, Mugillanus.] 

PARAETACENE (ilapaiTajn?^), a dis¬ 
trict on the borders of Media and Persia, 
inhabited by a people of Median origin. 

PARAET 6 NIUM or AMMONIA, a city 
on the N. coast of Africa, belonged to 
Marmarica, but politically to Egypt-— 
namely, to the Nomos Libya: hence this 
city on the W. and Pelusium on the E. are 
called ‘ cornua Aegypti.’ It stood near the 
promontory Artos or Pythis, 200 Roman 
miles W. of Alexandria. 

pArApotAmIi Or -TA (IIapa 7 r 0 TajU.jU. 0 f, 

-aju'a), a town in Phocis, situated on a 
steep hill, and on the left bank of the river 
Cephissus, from which it derives its name, 
near the frontiers of Boeotia. 

PARAYAEI (Ilapavcuoi), an Epirot tribe 
on the banks of the Aous. 

PARCAE. [Moirae.] 

PARIS (-Idis ; napes), also called ALEX¬ 
ANDER (’AA^fai'Spos), was the second son 
of Priam and Hecuba. Before his birth 
Hecuba dreamed that she had brought 
forth a firebrand, the flames of which spread 
over the whole city. Accordingly as soon 
as the child was born, he was given to a 
shepherd, who was to expose him on Mount 
Ida. After five days, the shepherd found 
the child still alive, and fed by a she-bear. 
Thereupon he carried the boy home, and 
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brought him up along with his own child, 
and called him Paris. When Paris had 
grown up, he distinguished himself as a 
valiant defendor of the flocks and shep¬ 
herds, and hence received the name of 
Alexander, i.e. the defender of men. Ho 
succeeded in discovering his real origin, 
and was received by Priam as his son. It 
was said that Priam was holding funeral 
games for Paris, whom he believed to be 
dead. The king’s servant seized a bull 
for the prize from the herds of Paris, who 
therefore took part in the games and con¬ 
quered his brothers. They were about to 
attack him in anger, when Cassandra 
declared that he was really Paris, the son 
of Priam. He now married Ocnone, the 


G-reece, and was hosjdtably received in the 
palace of Menelaus at Sparta. Here he 
succeeded in carrying off Helen, the wife 
of Menelaus, who was the most beautiful 
woman in the world. [Helena.] This 
gave rise to the Trojan war. Homer 
describes Paris as a handsome man, fond 
of music, and a skilful archer, even show¬ 
ing courage in war sometimes, but often 
dilatory and cowardly, and detested by his 
own friends for having brought upon them 
the fatal war with the Greeks. He fought 
with Menelaus before the walls of Troy, 
and was defeated, but was carried off by 
Aphrodite. He is said to have killed 
Achilles, either by one of his arrows or 
by treachery in the temple of the Thym- 



Juilgment of Paris. From a vase (Overbeck, x. 3). Hermes is leading up the three goddesses, who offer 
respeetnely Eros (love), a helmet (warlike fame), and a lion (sovereignty). 


daughter of the river-god Cebren. Once 
upon a time, when Pcleus and Thetis 
solemnised their nuptials, all the gods 
were invited to the marriage, with the 
exception of Eris, or Strife. Enraged at 
her exclusion, the goddess threw a golden 
apple among the guests, with the inscrip¬ 
tion, ‘To the fairest.' Thereupon Hera, 
Aphrodite and Athene each claimed the 
apple for herself. Zeus ordered Hermes 
to take the goddesses to Mount Gargarus, 
a portion of Ida, to the beautiful shepherd 
Paris, who was there tending his flocks, 
and who was to decide the dispute. The 
goddesses accordingly appeared before him. 
Hera promised him the sovereignty of 
Asia and great riches, Athene great glory 
and renown in war, and Aphrodite the 
fairest of women for his wife. Paris 
decided in favour of Aphrodite, and gave 
her the golden apple. This judgment 
called forth in Hera and Athene fierce 
hatred against Troy. Under the protec¬ 
tion of Aphrodite, Paris now sailed to 


braean Apollo. On the capture of Troy, 
Paris was wounded by Pliiloctetes with an 
arrow of Heracles, and then returned to 
his long-abandoned wife Ocnone. But she, 

I remembering the wrongs she had suffered, 
or being prevented by her father, refused 
to heal the wound. He then went back to 
Troy and died. Oenone quickly repented, 
and hastened after him with remedies, but 
came too late, and in her grief hanged 
herself. Paris is represented in works of 
art as a beautiful youth, sometimes with a 
Phrygian cap, as in the Aegina sculptures. 

PARIS, the name of two celebrated 
pantomimes. 1. The elder Paris lived in 
the reign of the emperor Nero, with whom 
he was a great favourite.—2. The younger 
Paris, and the more celebrated of the two, 
was a native of Egypt, and lived in the 
reign of Domitian, with whom, and also 
with the populace, he wus a great favourite. 
He was put to death by Domitian, because 
he had an intrigue with Domitia, the wife 
of the emperor. 
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Darin. (Aegina Marble j.) 


PARISH. [Lutetia Parisiorijm.] 
pArTum (-i ; to llapto^), a city of Mysia, 
on the N. coast of tlio Troad, on the Pro¬ 
pontis, because L impsacus and Priapus. 

PARMA (-ae; Parma), a town in Gallia 
Cispadana, situated on a river of tlio same 
name and on the Via Aemilia, between 
Placentia and Mutina, was originally a 
town of the Boii, but was made a Roman 
colony u.c. 183. 

PARMENIDES (-is; Ilap/u.ei'tSn?), a 
Greek philosopher, a native of Elea in 
Italy, born about 513 13.c. lie came to 
Athens in 448. 

PARMENlON (-onis; Ilap/aenW), son 
of Philotas, a Macedonian general in 
the service of Philip of Macedon and 
Alexander the Great. In Alexander’s 
invasion of Asia, Parmcnion was regarded 
as second in command. At the three great 
battles of the Granicus, Issus and Arbela, 
while the king commanded the right wing 
of the army, Parmcnion was placed at the 
head of the left: and ho was the most 
attached of the king’s friends. But when 
Philotas, the only surviving son of Par- 
menion, was accused in Drangiana (b.c. 
330) of being privy to the plot against the 
king’s life, he not only confessed his own 
guilt, when put to the torture, but involved 
his father also in the plot. Parmenion was 
put to death in Media by Alexander’s 
orders. [Alexander.] 

PARNASSUS (-ij TIapva<r<r6$), the highest 
point in a range of mountains which 
extends from Oetu and Corax SE. through 
Doris and Phoeis, rising to about 8000 feet 
ebove the sea, a few miles N. of Delphi. 
Its two highest summits were called 
TIthorea and Lycorea, the former being 


NW. and the latter NE. of Delphi; and 
hence Parnassus is frequently described 
by the poets as double-headed. Imme¬ 
diately above Delphi the mountain forms 
a semicircular range of lofty rocks, at the 
foot of which the town was built. These 
rocks were called Phaedriadea (<tai8pia$e s ) 
or the ‘ Resplendent,* from their facing 
the S., and thus receiving the full rays of 
the sun. Parnassus is celebrated as one 
of the chief seats of Apollo and the Muses. 
On Mount Lycorea was the Corycian cave, 
from which the Muses are sometimes called 
the Corycian nymphs. Just above Delphi 
was the far-famed Castalian spring, which 
issued from between two cliffs, called 
Nauplia and Hyamplia . The mountain 
also was sacred to Dionysus. Between 
Parnassus proper and Mt. Cirpliis was the 
valley of the Pleistus, through which the 
sacred road ran from Delphi to Daulis and 
Stiris; and at the point where the road 
branched off to these two places (called 
< T\(.a-rrt) Oedipus slew his father Laius. 

PARNES (-ethis; iiapiw?, gen. iiap^os), 
a mountain in the NE. of Attica, in some 
parts nearly as high as 5000 feet, was a 
continuation of Mount Citliaeron, from 
which it extended eastwards as far as the 
coast of Rhanmus. It formed i>art of the 
boundary between Boeotia and Attica. 

PARNON (-Onis; llaprw*', Malcvo), a 
mountain G335 feet high, forming the 
boundary between Laconia and Tegcatis in 
Arcadia. 

PArOPAMISUS (IIapo7mp.icro9, Hindoo - 
Kooah), is the name of a part of the great 
mountain-chain which runs from W. 
to E. through the centre of the S. 
portion of the highlands of Central Asia, 
and divides the part of the continent 
which slopes down to the Indian Ocean 
from the groat central table-land of Tart try 
and Thibet . It is a prolongation of the 
chain of Anti-Taurus. When Alexander 
the Great crossed these mountains, his 
followers, regarding the achievement as 
equivalent to what a Greek considered as 
the greatest feat of travelling—namely, 
tlio passage of the Caucasus—conferred 
this glory on their chief by simply apply¬ 
ing the name of Caucasus to the mountain 
chain which he had thus passed ; and then, 
for the sake of distinction, this chain was 
called Caucasus Indicus, and this name 
has come down to our times in Qie form 
of Hindoo-Koosh. 

PAROS (-i; lIapo$), an island in the 
Aegaean sea, one of the larger of the 
Cyclades, was situated S. of Delos and 
W. of Naxos, from which it was divided 
by a channel five or six miles wide. In the 
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first invasion of Greece by the generals of 
Darius, Paros submitted to the Persians; 
and after the battle of Marathon, Miltiades 
attempted to reduce the island, but failed 
in his attempt, and received a wound, of 
which he died. [Miltiades.] After the 
defeat of Xerxo3, Paros came under the 
supremacy of Athens. The most cele¬ 
brated production of Paros was its marble, 
which was extensively used by the ancient 
sculptors. It was chiefly obtained from 
a mountain called Marpessa. Paros was 
the birthplace of the poet Archilochus. 

PARRHAslA (-ae; Ilappatna), a district 
in the S. of Arcadia, in which the towns 
Lycosura, Trapezus, and Phigalia were 
situated. The Parrhasii are said to have 
been one of the most ancient of the 
Arcadian tribes.—The adjective Parrha- 
siiis is frequently used by the poets as 
equivalent to Arcadian. 

PARRHASlUS ( i; Ilappaatos), one of 
the most celebrated Greek painters, was a 
native of Ephesus, the son and pupil of 
Evenor. He practised his art chiefly at 
Athens, and by some writers he is called an 
Athenian, probably because the Athenians 
had bestowed upon him the right of citizen¬ 
ship. He lived about B.c. 400. Respect¬ 
ing the story of his contest with Zeuxis, 
see Zeuxis. 

PARTHENIUM (-i; Ha P 0<W). 1. A 
town in Mysia, S. of Pergamum.—2. A 
promontory in the Chersonesus Taurica, 
on which stood a temple of the Tauric 
Artemis, from whom it derived its name. 

PARTHENTUS (-i), chamberlain of 
Domitian, assassinated a.d. 97, was one of 
the lesser poets of the time. 

PARTHENlUS (-i; HapSeVios). 1. A 
mountain on the frontiers of Argolis and 
Arcadia, through which was an important 
pass leading from Argolis to Tegea. It was 
on this mountain that the god Pan is said to 
have appeared to Pheidippides,tlie Athenian 
courier, shortly before the battle of Mara¬ 
thon.— 2. (also Hap0eV*js), the chief river of 
Paphlagonia, rises in Mt. Olgassys, and 
flows NW. into the Euxinc ninety stadia 
W. of Amasfcris. 

PARTHENON. [Athenae.] 

PARTHENOPAEUS (-1; 
one of the seven heroes who accompanied 
Adrastus in his expedition against Thebes. 
He is called a son of Milanion and Atalanta, 
or of Meleager and Atalanta. He was 
killed at Thebes. 

PARTHlA, PARTHtAEA, PAR- 
THlENE ( Khorassan }, a country of Asia, 
to the BE. of the Caspian, bounded on the 
N. by Hyrc&nia, on the E. by Aria) on the 


8. by Carmania, and on the W. and NW. 
by Media. The Parthi were a people of 
Scythian origin, very warlike, and especially 
celebrated as mounted archers. Their 
tactics, of which the Romans had fatal 
experience in their first wars with them, 
were as follows. Their mail-clad horse¬ 
men spread like a cloud round the hostile 
army, and poured in a shower of darts; 
and then evaded any closer conflict by a 
rapid flight, during which they still shot 
their arrows backwards upon the enemy. 
Under the Persian empire, the Parthians, 
with the Chorasmii, Sogdii, and Arii, 
formed the sixteenth satrapy: under ( 
Alexander and the Greek kings of Syria, 
Parthia and Hyrcania together formed 
a satrapy. The Parthians were subject 
successively to the Persians and to the 
Greek kings of Syria; but about b.c. 250 
they revolted from the Seleucidae, under 
a chieftain named Arsaces, who founded 
an independent monarchy, the history of 
which is given under Arsaces. 

PARTHINI or PARTHENI (-orum), an 
Illyrian people near Dyrrhachium. 

PARYADRES a mountain chain of W. 
Asia, running SW. and NE. from the E. 
of Asia Minor into the centre of Armenia, 
and forming the chief connecting link 
between the Taurus and the mountains of 
Armenia._ 

PAR YETI MONTES (8oliman M.\ the 
great mountain chain which runs N. and 
S. on the W. side of the valley of the 
Indus, and forms the connecting link 
between the mountains which skirt the N. 
coast of the Persian gulf and the Indian 
ocean, and the parallel chain, further N., 
called the Paropamisus or Indian Cau¬ 
casus ; or, between the E. extensions of the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus systems, in the 
widest sense. 

PARYSATIS (IlapvVarts), daughter of 
Artaxorxes. Longimanus, king of Persia, 
was given by her father in marriage to 
her own brother Darius, surnamed Ochus, 
who in b.c. 424 succeeded Xerxes II. 
on the throne of Persia. She supported 
her younger son Cyrus in his rebellion 
against his brother Artaxerxes. After the 
death of Cyrus at the battle of Cunaxa (401), 
she put to death as many of his opponents 
as she could get into her power;, she 
poisoned Statira, the wife of Artaxerxes, 
and procured the death of Tissaphemes. 

PASARGXDA or -AE (Uacrapyaia, 
Ilao-apyaiaih the older of the two capitals 
of Persis (the other and later being Per- 
sepolis), is said to have been founded by 
Cyrus the Great, on the spot where he 
gained his victory over Astyages. The 
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tomb of Cyrus stood here in the midst 
of a beautiful park. It has been identified 
with the great sepulchral monument at 
Murghab, NE. of Persepolis. 

PASIPHAE (-es; IIa<n<#>a>?), daughter of 
Helios (the Sun) and Perseis, and a sister 
of Circe and Aeetes, was the wife of Minos, 
by whom she became the mother of 
/Androgeos, Catreus, Deucalion, Glaucus, 
Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, and Phaedra. 
[See Minos.] 

PASiTHEA (-ae; lW0«a). 1. One of 
the Charites, or Graces, also called 
Aglaia.—2. One of the Nereids. 

» PASITIGRIS, a river of Asia, rising in 
the mountains E. of Mesobatene, on the 
confines of Media and Persia, and flowing 
first W. by N. to M. Zagros or Para- 
choathras; then, breaking through this 
chain, it turns to the S., and flows through 
Susiana, into the head of the Persian gulf, 
after receiving the Eulacus on its W. side. 

PASSAliON (-onis), a town of Epirus in 
Molossia, and the ancient capital of the 
Molossian king. 

PATAECI (naramcot), Phoenician tute¬ 
lary divinities whose dwarfish figures were 
attached to Phoenician ships, either at the 
prow or stern. 

PATXLA, PATALENE. [Patiala, 
Pattalene.J 

PATARA (-ao; TCL Ilarapa ; ad;., n arapevs), 

a chief city of Lycia, was a flourishing sea¬ 
port, on a promontory of the same name, 
E. of the mouth of the Xanthus. It was 
early colonised by Dorians from Crete, and 
became a chief scat of the worship of 
Apollo, who had here an oracle. 

PAtAvIUM (-i; adj., Patavinus; 
Padua), an ancient town of the Veneti in 
the N. of Italy, on the road from Mutina to 
Altinum, was said to have been founded by 
the Trojan An tenor. It became a flourish¬ 
ing and important town in early times, 
and was powerful enough in n.c. 302 to 
drive back the Spartan prince Cleonymus 
with great loss, when he attempted to 
plunder the surrounding country. Under 
the Romans Patavium was the most im¬ 
portant city in the N. of Italy, and by its 
commerce and manufactures (of which its 
woollen stuffs were the most celebrated) it 
attained great opulence. It was plundered 
by Attila; and it was subsequently 
destroyed by Agilolf, king of the Lombards; 
hence the modern town contains few 
remains of antiquity.—Patavium was the 
birthplace of the historian Livy. 

PATERCULUS, C. VELLEIUS, a 
Roman historian, was probably bom about 
B.0.19. He accompanied C. Caesar in his 


expedition to the East, and was present 
at the interview with the Parthian king, 
in a.d. 2. Two years afterwards, a.d. 4, 
he served under Tiberius in Germany, as 
Praefectus Equitum. For the next eight 
years Paterculus served under Tiberius, 
either as praefectus or legatus, in the 
various campaigns of the latter in Germany, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia, and, by his 
activity and ability, gained the favour of 
the future emperor. Paterculus was alive 
in 30, as he drew up his history in that 
year for the use of M. Vinicius, who was 
then consul; and it is conjectured that he 
perished in the following year (31), along 
with other friends of Seianus. The favour¬ 
able manner in which he had spoken in 
his history of this minister would be 
sufficient to involve him in his ruin. The 
work of Paterculus, which has come down 
to us, is a historical compendium in two 
books, giving a brief view of universal 
history, from the colonisation of Magna 
Graccia, down to his own time. 

PATMOS (-i; ITaTftos), one of the islands 
called Sporades, in the Icarian Sea, at 
about equal distances S. of SamoB, and 
W. of the Prom. Posidium on the coast of 
Caria, known as the place to which the 
Apostle John was banished. On the E. 
side of the island was a city with a 
harbour. 

PATRAE ( arum; JTarpa; Patras), one 
of the twelve cities of Achaia, was situated 
W. of Rhium, near the opening of the 
Corinthian gulf. The town was of im¬ 
portance as the place from which the 
Peloponnesians directed their attacks 
against the opposite coast of Aetolia. It 
was the only Achaean city which took the 
side of Athens. Later it was one of the 
four towns which took the leading part 
in founding the second Achaean League. 
Under the Romans it continued to be an 
insignificant place till the time of Augustus, 
who rebuilt the town after the battle of 
Actium, again collected its inhabitants, 
and added to them those of Rhypae. 

PATROCLUS (-i; naKpoKAosornaTpoKAfc)» 
the friend of Achilles, was son of Menoe- 
tius of Opus, and grandson of Actor and 
Aegina, whence he is called Actdrldes . 
Aeacus, the grandfather of Achilles, 
was a brother of Menoetius, so that 
Achilles and Patroclus were kinsmen 
as well as friends. While still a boy 
Patroclus accidentally slew Clysonymus, 
son of Amphidamas, and was thereupon 
taken from home by his father to Peleus 
at Phthia, where he was educated with 
Achilles. He iB said to have taken part 
in thq expedition against Troy on aooonnt 
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of his attachment to Achilles. He fought 
bravely against the Trojans, until his 
friend withdrew from the scene of action, 
when Patroclus followed his example. 
But when the Greeks were hard pressed, 
he begged Achilles to allow him to put on 
his armour, and with his men to hasten 
to the assistance of the Greeks. Achilles 
granted the request, and Patroclus 
succeeded in driving back the Trojans 
and extinguishing the fire which was 
raging among the ships; but on a sudden 
he was struck by Apollo. Euphorbus ran 
him through with his lance from behind, 
and Hector gave him the last and fatal 
blow. Hector also took possession of his 
armour. His body, which the Greeks 
had regained by hard fighting, was burnt 
by Achilles with funeral sacrifices, and 
games were celebrated in his honour. 
Achilles and Patroclus met again in the 
lower world; or, according to another 
tradition, they continued after their death 
to live together in the island of Leuce. 

PATRON (-onis), an Epicurean philo¬ 
sopher, lived for Borne time in Rome, 
where he became acquainted with Cicero 
and others. From Rome he removed to 
Athens, and there succeeded Phaedrus as 
president of the Epicurean school b.c. 62. 

PATTALENE or PATALENE (Lower 
Scinde ), the name of the great delta 
formed by the two principal arms by 
which the Indus falls into the sea. At the 
apex of the delta stood the city PATTALA 
or PATALA (prob. Brahmanabad). 

PATULCIUS. [Janus.] 

PAULINUS. 1. POMPEIUS, com¬ 
manded in Germany along with L. Antis- 
tius Yetus in a.d. 68 , and completed the 
dam to restrain the inundations of the 
Rhine which Drusus had commenced 63 
years before.—2. C. SUETONIUS, pro¬ 
praetor in Mauretania in the reign of the 
emperor Claudius, a.d. 42, when he con¬ 
quered the Moors who had revolted, and 
advanced as far as Mt. Atlas. He had the 
command of Britain in the reign of Nero, 
from 69 to 62. For the first two years all 
his undertakings were successful; but 
during his absence on an expedition against 
the island of Mona {Anglesey ), the Britons 
rose in rebellion (61). They at first met 
with great success, but were conquered 
by Suetonius on his return from Mona. 
[Boudicca.] In 66 he was consul; and in 
08 he was one of Otho’s generals in the 
war against Yitellius. It was against his 
advice that Otho fought the Dattle at 
Bedriacum. f He was pardoned by Yitellius 
after Otho’s death. 

PAULLUS or PAULUS, a Roman 

C.D. 


cognomen in many gentes, but best known 
as the name of a family of the Aemilia 
gens. The name was originally written 
with a double l } but subsequently with only 
one l. 

PAULUS, AEMlLlUS. 1. M., consul 
b.c. 302, and magister equitum to the 
dictator Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus» 
301.— 2. M., consul 266 with Ser. Fulviua 
Patinus Nobilior, about the middle of the 
first Punic war.—3. L., son of No. 2., 
consul 219, when he conquered Demetrius 
of Pharos, and compelled him to fly for 
refuge to Philip, king of Macedonia. He 
was consul a second time in 216 with C. 
Terentius Yarro. This was the year of 
the memorable defeat at Cannae. [Han¬ 
nibal.] The battle was fought against 
the advice of Paulus; and he was one 
of the many distinguished Romans who 
perished in the engagement, refusing to fly 
from the field when a tribune of his soldiers 
offered him his horse. Hence we find in 
Horace ( Od . i. 12): ‘animaeque magnae 
prodigum Paulum superante Poeno.’— 4 . 
L., afterwards surnamed Macedonicuf^ 
son of No. 3, was born about 230 or 229, 
since at the time of his second consulship 
168, he was upwards of sixty years of age, 
He was one of the best specimens of the 
Roman nobles. He would not condescend 
to flatter the people for the offices of the 
state, maintained with strictness severe 
discipline in the army, and preserved 
throughout life a pure and unspotted 
character. He was elected curule aedile 
192 ; was praetor 191, and obtained Further 
Spain as his province, where he carried on 
the war with the Lusitani; and was consul 
181, when he conquered the Ingauni, a 
Ligurian people. For the next thirteen 
years he lived quietly at Rome, devoting 
most of his time to the education of his 
children. He was consul a second time in 
168, and brought the war against Perseus 
to a conclusion by the defeat of the 
Macedonian monarch near Pydna, on the 
22nd of June. Perseus shortly afterwards 
surrendered himself to Paulus. [Pebseus.] 
Paulus remained in Macedonia during the 
greater part of the following year as 
pro-consul, and arranged tne affairs 
of Macedonia, in conjunction with ten 
Roman commissioners, whom the senate 
had despatched for the purpoee. The 
Triumph of Paulus, which was celebrated 
at the end of November, 167, was the most 
splendid that Rome had yet seen. It 
lasted three days. Before the triumphal 
car of Aemilius walked the captive monarch 
of Macedonia and his children, and behind 
it were two sons of AemiliuSj Q. Fabius 
i Maximus and P. Scipio Afnc&nus the 
F P' 
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younger, both of whom had been adopted 
into other families. In 164 Paulua was 
censor with K. Marcius Philippus, and 
died in 160. w 

PATJSANTAS (-ae; Uavaaviat). 1 . A 
Spartan of the Agid branch of the royal 
family, the son of Cleombrotus and nephew 
of Leonidas. Several writers incorrectly call 
him king, but he only succeeded his father 
Cleombrotus in the guardianship of his 
cousin Pleistarchus, the son of Leonidas, for 
whom he exercised the functions of royalty 
from b.c. 479 to the period of his death. He 
commanded the allied forces of the Greeks 
at Plataeae in 479, when the Persian army 
under the command of Mardonius was 
defeated. In 477 the confederate Greeks 
sent out a fleet under the command of 
Pausanias, to follow up their success by 
driving the Persians completely out of 
Europe and the islands. Cyprus was first 
attacked, and the greater part of it sub¬ 
dued. From Cyprus Pausanias sailed to 
Byzantium, and captured the city. He 
now aimed at becoming tyrant over the 
whole of Greece, with the assistance of 
the Persian king. Among the prisoners 
taken at Byzantium were some Persians 
connected with the royal family. These 
he sent to the king, with a letter in which 
he offered to bring Sparta and the rest of 
Greece under his power, and proposed to 
marry his daughter. His offers were gladly 
accepted, and whatever amount of troops 
and monoy he roquired for accomplishing 
his designs was promised. The allies were 
so disgusted by the arrogance which he 
now showed, that all except the Pelopon¬ 
nesians and Aeginetans, voluntarily offered 
to transfer to the Athenians that pre¬ 
eminence of rank which Sparta had 
hitherto enjoyed. In this way the Athe¬ 
nian confederacy first took its rise. Reports 
of the conduct and designs of Pausanias 
reached Sparta, and he was recalled and 
put upon his trial; but the evidence re¬ 
specting his meditated treachery was not 
yet thought sufficiently strong. Shortly 
afterwards he returned to Byzantium with¬ 
out the orders of the ephors, and renewed 
his treasonable intrigues. He was again 
recalled to Sparta, was again put on his 
trial, and again acquitted. But even after 
this second escape he still continued to 
carry on his intrigues with Persia. At 
length a man who was charged with a 
letter to Persia, having his suspicions 
awakened by noticing that none of those 
sent previously on similar errands had 
returned, counterfeited the seal of Pau¬ 
sanias-and opened the letter, in which 
he found directions for his own death. He 
earned the letter to the ephors, who pre¬ 


pared to arrest Pausanias; but he took 
refuge in the temple of Athene Chalcioecus. 
The ephors stripped off the roof of the 
temple and built up the door: the aged 
mother of Pausanias is said to have been 
among the first who laid a stone for this 
purpose. When he was on the point of 
expiring, the ephors took him out lest his 
death should pollute the sanctuary. He 
died as soon as he got outside, B.c. 469. 
He left three sons behind him, Pleistoanax 
(afterwards king), Gleomenes, and Aristo- 
cles.—2. Son of Pleistoanax, and grandson 
of the preceding, was king of Sparta from 
b.c. 408 to 894. In 408 he was sent with 
an army into Attica, and favoured the 
cause of Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
exiles, in order to counteract the tyrannical 
plans of Lysander, and restore peace to 
Athens. In 895 he was sent against the 
Thebans ; but in consequence of the death 
of Lysander, who was slain under the walls 
of Haliartus, on the day before Pausanias 
reached the spot, the king agreed to with¬ 
draw his forces from Boeotia. On his 
return to Sparta he was impeached, and 
seeing that a fair trial was not to be hoped 
for, went into voluntary exile.—8. A Mace¬ 
donian youth of distinguished family, 
from the province of Orestis. Having 
been shamefully treated by Attalus, he 
complained of the outrage to Philip ; but 
as Philip took no notice of his complaints, 
he directed his vengeance against the king 
himself. He shortly afterwards murdered 
Philip at the festival held at Aegae, 836, 
but was slain on the spot by some officers 
of the king’s guard.—4. The traveller and 
geographer, was perhaps a native of Lydia. 
Ho lived under Antoninus Pius and 
M. Aurelius, and wrote his celebrated 
work in the reign of the latter emperor. 
This work, entitled ‘ EAAaSo* rrcpt^yTjo-w,' a 
Periegesis (or Itinerary) of Greece , is in 
ten books, and contains a description of 
Attica and Megaris (i.), Corinthia, Sicyonia, 
Phliasia, and Argolis (ii.J, Laconica (iii.h 
Messenia (iv.), Elis (v. vi.), Achaea (vii.l, 
Arcadia (viii.), Boeotia (ix.), Phocis (x.). 
The work shows that Pausanias visited most 
of the places in these divisions of Greece, a 
fact which is clearly shown by the minute¬ 
ness and particularity of his description. He 
gives no general description of a country 
or even of a place, but he describes the 
things as he comes to them. He is above 
all things an antiquarian, and dwells with 
most pleasure on objects of antiquity and 
works of art, such as buildings, temples, 
statutes and pictures. He dwells also on 
all the legends connected with the plaees 
which he visits, so that his work is valuable 
both for the study of Greek art, and for 
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the history of Greek religion and folk¬ 
lore. 

PAUSlAS (-ae; TTav<r««), one of the 
most distinguished Greek painters, was a 
contemporary of Aristides, Melanthius, 
and Apelles (about b.c. 300-330), and a 
disciple of Pamphilus. 

PAUSILVPUS MONK (. Posilipo ), the 
western part of the ridge behind Naples , 
which formed a barrier between Neapolis 
and Puteoli. To facilitate the communi¬ 
cation with Puteoli and Baiae the ridge 
was pierced by a tunnel callel Crypta 
Neapolitana, now Gratia di Posilipo , 
2244 feet long, twenty-one broad, and in 
some places seventy feet high. Its con¬ 
struction is assigned to M. Cocceius Nerva, 
the superintendent of aqueducts under 
Tiberius. The name of the hill (ilavtnAvnw 
~ ‘ grief-assuaging ') was derived from a 
villa so called which Vedius Pollio pos¬ 
sessed in the neighbourhood, and which he 
bequeathed to Augustus. 

PAX. ( Irene.] 

PEDAEUM or PEDAEUS (-i; ll^cuor), 
a town of the Troad. 

PEDASA (-drum; TTrjWa), a city of 
Caria, E. of Halicarnassus, originally a 
chief abode of the Lelegos. Alexander 
assigned it to Halicarnassus. 

PEDASUS (-i; ll^fiacro«), a town of Mysia 
on the Sufcniois. 

PEDlANUS, ASCONlUS. [Ascomus.] 

PEDlUS, Q., the great-nephew of tlic 
dictator C. Julius Caesar, being the grand¬ 
son of Julia, Caesar’s eldest sister. He 
served under Caesar in Gaul as his legatus, 
b.c. 57. He was praetor in 48, and in that 
year he defeated and slew Milo in the 
neighbourhood of Thurii. In 45, ho served 
against the Pompeian party in Spain. In 
Caesar’s will Pedius was named one of his 
heirs along with his two other great- 
nephews, C. Octavius and L. Pinarius. 
After the fall of the consuls, Hirtius and 
Pansa, at the battle of Mutina in April, 43, 
Octavius marched upon Rome at the head 
of an army, and in the month of August 
he was elected consul along with Pedius. 
He died towards the end of the year. 

PEDO ALBINOVANUS. [Albino- 
van us.] 

PEDUCAEUS, SEX. 1. Propraetor in 
Sicily, b.c. 76 and 75, in the latter of which 
years Cicero served under him as quaestor. 
—2. Son of the preceding, and an intimate 
friend of Atticus and Cicero. In the Civil 
war Peducaeus sided with Caesar, by whom 
he was appointed in 48 to the government 
of Sardinia. In 39 he was propraetor in 
Spain. 


PEDUM (-i; Gallicano), a town of Latium 
on the Via Labicana. 

PEGAE or PAGAE (-arum; nrryou; 
Psatho) ) a town of Megaris on the Corin¬ 
thian gulf. 

PEGASUS (-i; Tli?ya<ro«), the winged 
horse which was born from the blood of 
Medusa, when her head was struck off 
by Perseus. He ascended to the seat of 
the immortals and afterwards lived in the 
palace of Zeus, for whom he carried thun¬ 
der and lightning. According to the 
story at Corinth, where Pegasus was par¬ 
ticularly noted and w r as reprehen ted on the 
coins of the state, Pegasus in his flight 
after his birth rested at Acrocorinthus and 
drank at the well Peirene. Here Belle- 
rophon found him and bridled him with 
the golden bridle given by Athene. When 
Bellerophon had conquered the Cliimaeru, 
he endeavoured to rise up to heaven upon 
his winged horse, but fell down upon the 
earth. [Bf.li.froiuion. ) Pegasus con¬ 
tinued his flight to heaven.—The connec¬ 
tion of Pegasus with the Mures in Greek 
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Obv. t Pegasus, under which K' i»i«a, the initial of the 
city’s name in early times, and retained on its coin¬ 
age ; rev ., head of Pallas. 

mythology was simply that he produced 
with his hoof the inspiring fountain Hip- 
pocrene. The story about this fountain 
runs as follows. When the Muses engaged 
in a contest witli the daughters of Pierus 
on Mount Helicon, all became darkness 
when the daughters of Pierus began to 
sing; wdiereas during the song of the 
Muses, heaven, the sea, and all the rivers 
stood still to listen, and Helicon rose 
heavenward with delight, until Pegasus, 
by command of Poseidon, stopped its 
ascent by kicking it with his hoof. From 
this kick there arose Hippocrene, the 
inspiring well of the Muses, on Mount 
Helicon. In later myths Pegasus is de¬ 
scribed as the horse of Eos; and in the 
legends of the stars he is placed among 
them as the heavenly horse. 

PELAGONlA (-ae; neAayona), a district 
in Macedonia, S. of Paeonia. The chief 
town of this district was also called Pela- 
gonia. It was situated on the Via Egnatia, 
not far from the narrow passes leading into 
Illyria. 
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P £ L A S G I (-orum; neAa<ryoi) : the 
earliest inhabitants of Greece are distin¬ 
guished by this name; but the accounts of 
them vary in ancient writers, and have 
been variously interpreted by modem his¬ 
torians. In the Iliad they are known as 
dwelling in Asia Minor, allied to the 
Trojans, with a town called Larissa; Argos 
is called Pelasgian, and in the Odyssey 
Pelasgians are found in Crete. Above all, 
the Zeus who is worshipped in the groves 
of Dodona is the Pelasgian Zeus. It is 
probable that the term Pelasgi expresses a 
period rather than a race; i.e. that the 
Greeks called by this name generally all 
the prehistoric races of Greece and the 
Aegaean coasts, and ascribed to them 
buildings and towns which belonged to a 
time before the Achaean age. Hence also 
forms of religion inherited from prehistoric 
tribes are called Pelasgian, as that of Zeus 
at Dodona, of the Cabiri in Thrace. The 
races called Pelasgian who existed in his¬ 
toric times were apparently relics of earlier 
races who dwelt on side by side with Hel¬ 
lenic states speaking what was to them a 
barbarian tongue. So also tho Greek 
settlers in Italy regarded those ‘Aboriginal ’ 
peoples whose buildings resembled the so- 
called Pelasgian stone walls of Greece as 
belonging to the ‘Pelasgi* of their own 
country. 

PELASGlOTIS (IlfAatryiwTis), a district 
in Thessaly, between Hestiaeotis and Mag¬ 
nesia. 

PELASGUS, the mythical ancestor of 
the Pelasgi, who was regarded in Arcadia 
as autochthonous, or as a son of Zeus; at 
Argos as founder and king of Argos, and 
son of Phoroneus, and in Thessaly as son 
of Poseidon and Larissa. 

PELEUS (-eSs, -SI; i^Aev's), son of 
Aeacus, was king of the Myrmidons at 
Phtliia in Thessaly. He was brother of 
Telamon, and half-brother of Phocus. 
Peleus and Telamon resolved to get rid of 
Phocus, because he excelled them in their 
military games, and Telamon, or, according 
to some, Peleus, murdered him. The two 
brothers concealed their crime by removing 
the body of Phocus, but were nevertheless 
found out, and expelled by Aeacus from 
Aegina. Peleus went to Phtnia in Thessaly, 
where he was purified from the murder by 
Eurytion, the son of Actor, married his 
daughter Antigone, and received with her 
a third of Eurytion’s kingdom. Others 
relate that he went to Ceyx at Trachis; 
and as he had come to Thessaly without 
companions, he prayed to Zeus for an army, 
and the god, to please Peleus, changed the 
ants into men, who were accord¬ 


ingly called Myrmidons. Peleus accom¬ 
panied Eurytion to the Calydonian hunt, 
and accidentally killed him with his spear, 
in consequence of which he fled from 
Phthia to Iolcus, where he was again 
purified by Acastus, the king of the 
place. While residing at Iolcus Asty- 
damia, the wife of Acastus, fell in love 
with him; but as her proposals were 
rejected by Peleus, she accused him 
to her husband of having attempted her 
virtue. Acastus took him to Mt. Pelion, 
where they hunted wild beasts ; and when 
Peleus, overcome with fatigue, had fallen 
asleep, Acastus left him alone, and con¬ 
cealed his sword, that he might be destroyed 
by the wild beasts. When Peleus awoke 
and sought his sword, he was attacked by 
the Centaurs, but was saved by Chiron, 
who also restored to him his sword. In some 
accounts Hippolyte is mentioned in place 
of Astydamia. Peleus married the Nereid 
Thetis, by whom he became the father of 
Achilles. He won her with the aid of Chiron 
after she had tried to escape by changing 
into various shapes. Eris or Strife was 
the only goddess who was not invited to 
the nuptials, and she revenged herself by 
throwing an apple among the guests, with 
the inscription * To tho fairest.’ [Paris.] 
Peleus, who had in former times joined 
Heracles in his expedition against Troy, 
was too old to accompany his son Achilles 
against that city; he remained at home 
and survived the death of his son. 

PELlAS (-ae; IleAias), son of Poseidon 
and Tyro, a daughter of Salmoneus, and 
twin brother of Neleus. Tyro exposed the 
two boys on the mountains, but they were 
found and reared by some countrymen. 

I They learnt their parentage ; and after the 
death of Cretheus, king of Iolcus, who had 
married their mother, they seized the 
throne of Iolcus, to the exclusion of Aeson, 
the son of Cretheus and Tyro. Pelias 
soon afterwards expelled his own brother 
Neleus, and thus became sole ruler of 
Iolcus. After Pelias had long reigned over 
Iolcus, Jason, the son of Aeson, came to 
Iolcus and claimed the kingdom as his 
right. In order to get rid of him, Pelias 
sent him to Colchis to fetch the golden 
fleece. Hence arose the expedition of the 
Argonauts. After the return of Jason, 
Pelias was cut to pieces and boiled by his 
own daughters (the Peliadss ), who had 
been told by Medea that in this manner 
they might restore their father to vigour 
and youth. Alcestis was a daughter 
of Pelias. [See Jason ; Medea ; Argo- 

NAUTAE.l 

PElTDES or PELEIDES (-ae; 
IhjMSw * IIijAeiW), a patronymio from 
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Peleus, generally given to his son Achilles, 
more rarely to his grandson Neoptolemus. 

PELIGNI, or PAELIGNI (-orum), a 
people of Sabine origin in central Italy, 
bounded SE. by the Marsi, N. by the Mar- 
rucini, S. by Samnium and the Fren- 
tani, and E. by the Frentani likewise. Their 
country was upland, and the climate 
proverbially cold (* Paelignis caream 
frigoribus ’: Hor. Od. iii. 19,8). ThePeligni, 
like their neighbours, the Marsi, were 
regarded as magicians. Their principal 
towns were Corfinium and Sulmo. They 
offered a brave resistance to the Homans, 
but concluded a peace with the republic 
along with their neighbours the Marsi, 
Marrucini and Frentani in b.c. 304. They 
took an active part in the Social war (90, 
89), and their chief town, Corfinium, was 
destined by the allies to be the new capital 
of Italy in place of Rome. They were 
subdued by Pompeius Strabo. 

PELINNA, or more commonly PELIN- 
NAEUM (UeAiVva, neAu'Katoi'), a town of 
Thessaly in Hestiaeotis, on the left bank 
of the Peneus. 

PELlON, more rarely PELlOS (-i; 
r6 n>jAiov opos ; Pelioit; or Plessidhi ), a 
lofty range of mountains of Thessaly in 
the district of Magnesia, was situated 
between the lake Boebeis and the Pagas- 
aean gulf, and formed the promontories 
of Sepias and Aeantium. Mt. Pelion was 
celebrated in mythology. The giants in 
their war with the gods are said to have 
attempted to heap Ossa and Olympus on 
relion, or Pelion and Ossa on Olympus in 
order to scale heaven. Near the summit 
of this mountain (in height 5310 feet) was 
the cave of the contaur Chiron, who was 
fitly represented as dwelling here, because 
abundance of medicinal plants grew upon 
the mountain, and he was celebrated for 
his skill in medicine. On Pelion also the 
timber was felled with which the ship Argo 
was built. 

PELLA (-ao; iIAAa). 1. An ancient 
town of Macedonia in the district Bottiaea, 
near a lake formed by the river Lydias, 
120 stadia from its mouth. It continued to 
be a place of small importance till the 
time of Philip, who made it the capital of 
the Macedonian monarchy. It is frequently 
mentioned by subsequent writers on account 
of its being the birthplace of Alexander the 
Great, hence called ‘Pollaeus juvenis ’ 
(Juv. x. 168). It was the capital of one of 
the four districts into which the Romans 
divided Macedonia.— 2. ( Fahil ), the south¬ 
ernmost of the ten cities which composed 
the Decapolis in Peraea—that is, in 
Palestine E. of the Jordan, It was the 


place of refuge of the Christians who fled 
from Jerusalem before its capture by the 
Romans. 

PELLENE (-es; neAAijiaj}, a city in 
Achaia bordering on Sicyoma, the most 
easterly of the twelve Achaean cities, was 
situated on a hill eight miles from the sea. 
Its port town was Aristonautae. The 
inhabitants of Scione in the peninsula 
of Pallene in Macedonia professed to 
be descended from the PeUenaeons in 
Achaia, who were shipwrecked on the 
Macedonian coast on their return from 
Troy. In the Peloponnesian war Pel- 
lene sided with Sparta. Between Pellene 
and Aegae there was a smaller town 
of the same name, where the celebrated 
Pellenian cloaks (neAArj»/ia*cu xAat^ai) were 
made, which were given as prizes to the 
victors in the games at this place. 

PELOPIDAS (-ae; ileAojri'ias), the 
Theban general and intimate friend of 
Epaminondas, to whose simple frugality, 
as he could not persuade him to share his 
riches, he is said to have assimilated his 
own mode of life. He took a leading part 
in expelling the Spartans from Thebes, 
b.c. 379, and in military affairs afterwards. 
He was noted as a brilliant leader of 
cavalry : in 371 he was one of the Theban 
commanders at the battle of Leuctra: in 
369 he was also one of the generals in the 
first invasion of Peloponnesus by the 
Thebans. Pelopidas was sent to Thessaly, 
on two separate occasions, in consequence 
of complaints against Alexander of Pherae. 
On his first expedition Alexander of 
Pherae sought safety in flight; and Pelo¬ 
pidas advanced into Macedonia to arbitrate 
between Alexander II. and Ptolemy of 
Alorus. Among the hostages whom he 
took with him from Macedonia was Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great. On 
his second visit to Thessaly, Pelopidas 
went simply as an ambassador, not expect¬ 
ing any opposition, and unprovided with 
a military force. He was seized by 
Alexander of Pherae, and was kept in 
confinement at Pherae till his liberation 
in 367 by a Theban force under Epami¬ 
nondas. In the same year in which he was 
released he was sent as ambassador to 
Susa, to counteract the Lacedaemonian 
and Athenian negotiations at the Persian 
court. In 364 he went to help the Thes¬ 
salians against Alexander of Pnerae; and 
a battle was fought at Cynoscephalae 
in which Pelopidas drove the enemy 
from their ground, but he himself was slain 
as he pressed rashly to attack Alexander 
in person. 

PELOPONNESUS (-i j i | 
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Aforea ), the S. part of Greece or the 
peninsula which was connected with Hellas 
proper by the isthmus of Corinth. It is 
said to have derived its name Peloponnesus 
or the * island of Pelops,’ from the mythical 
Pelops. [Pelops.] This name does not 
occur in Homer. In his time the peninsula 
was sometimes called Apia, from Apis, 
son of Phoroneus, king of Argos, and 
sometimes Argos; which names were given 
to it on account of Argos being the chief 
power in Peloponnesus at that period. 
Peloponnesus was bounded on the N. by 
the Corinthian gulf, on the W. by the 
Ionian or Sicilian sea, on the S. by the 
Libyan, and on the E. by the Cretan and 
Myrtoan seas. On the E. and S. there are 
three groat gulfs, the Argolic, Laconian, 
and Messenian. Peloponnesus was divided 
into various provinces, all of which were 
bounded on one side by the sea, with the 
exception of Arcadia, which was in tho 
centre of the country. The political divi¬ 
sions of historical times were decided in 
great measure by the mountain system— 
a great range, of which the summits are 
Erymantlius, Aroanius, and Cyllene, run¬ 
ning from West to East and separating the 
upland of Arcadia from Achaia; from this 
range run others to the S. and SE.; from 
the E. extremity the mountains of Argolis 
ending in the prom, of Scyllaeum, ana the 
more important Pamon running more 
nearly S. through Laconia: from the central 
Aroanius a range of which Taygetus iB the 
most important part runs.S. and ends in 
Taenarum. From the West comes down 
the range through which Alpheus, the 
only river navigable for boats, cats its 
way : this rango bends round so as to join 
Taygetus and form the S. limit of Arcadia. 
The provinces thus parted off were Achaia 
in the N., Elis in the W., Messenia in 
the W. and S., Laconia in the S. and E., 
and Corinthia in the E. and N.—Pelo¬ 
ponnesus was to some extent united under 
the early Achaean princes; it again had a 
period of union under the Achaean League 
until Sts conquest by the Romans. 

PELOPS (-opis; IU\o\p) t grandson of 
Zeus, and son of Tantalus and Dione, the 
daughter of Atlas and the favourite of 
Poseidon. He was married to Hippodamia, 
by whom he became the father of Atreus, 
Thycstes, Dias, Cynosurus, Corinthius, 
Hippalmus (Hippalcmus or Hippalcimus), 
Hippasus, Cleon, Arglus, Alcathous, Aelius, 
Pittheus, Troezen, Nicippe, and Lysidice. 
Chrysippus was hiB son by Axioche. Pelops 
was king of Pisa in Elis. According to 
a tradition which became very general in 
later times, Pelops was originally a Phry¬ 
gian, who was expelled by Ilus from 


Phrygia (licnco called by Ovid, Met. viii. 
622,Fefopet'a arva ),and thereupon migrated 
with his great wealth to Pisa. The chief 
legends about Pelops ore as follows:—(1) 
Pelops cut to pieces and boiled (Kpeovpyta 
nAoiros). Tantalus, the favourite of the 
gods, once invited them to a repast, and 
on that occasion killed his own son, and 
having boiled him set the flesh before 
them that they might eat it. But the 
immortal gods, knowing what it was, 
did not touch it; Demeter alone, being 
absorbed by grief for her lost daughter, 
consumed the shoulder of Pelops. Here¬ 
upon tho gods ordered Hermes to put the 
limbs of Pelops into a cauldron, and 
thereby restore him to life. When this 
was done, Clotho took him out of the 
cauldron, and as tho shoulder consumed 
by Demeter was wanting, the goddess 
supplied its place by one made of ivory; 
his descendants (the Pclopidae), as a mark 
of their origin, were believed to have one 
Bhouldor as white as ivory. (2) Contest 
with Oenomaus and Hippodamia. As 
an oracle had declared to Oenomaus that 
he should be killed by his son-in-law, 
Oenomaus declared that he would bestow 
his daughter upon the man who should 
conquer him in the chariot-race, but that 
he should kill all who were defeated by 
him. Among other suitors Pelops also 
presented himself, and bribed Myrtilus, tho 
charioteer of Oenomaus, by promising half 
the kingdom if he would assist him in 
conquering his master. Myrtilus took out 
the linch-pins of the chariot of Oenomaus. 
In tht race the chariot of Oenomaus broke 
down, and he was thrown out and killed. 
Thus Hippodamia became the wife of 
Pelops. But Pelops did not keep faith 
with Myrtilus; and as they were driving 
along a cliff he threw Myrtilus into the 
sea. As Myrtilus sank, he cursed Pelops 
and his whole race. Pelops returned with 
Hippodamia to Pisa in Elis, and soon also 
made himself master of Olympia, where 
he restored the Olympian games with 
greater splendour than they had ever been 
celebrated before. (3) The sons of Pelops. 
Chrysippus was the favourite of his father, 
and was in consequence envied by his 
brothers. The two eldest among them, 
Atreus and Thyestes, with the connivance 
of Hippodamia, accordingly murdered 
Chrysippus, and threw his body into a 
well. Pelops, who suspected his sons 
of the murder, expelled them from the 
country. Pelops, after his death, was 
honoured at Olympia above all other 
heroes. His tomb with an iron sarco¬ 
phagus stood on the banks of the Alpheus, 
not far from the temple of Artemis near 
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brought from Troy to Lanuvium, and it 
was further imagined that the Penates had 
reached Troy from Samothrace and were 
the ol /xryaAoi or Cabiri. This explains 
the expression of Virgil, ‘Cum jmtribus 
populoque, Penatibus et Magnis Dis* 
\Acn. viii. 679). Fon the private worship 
of the Penates on the hearth a perpetual 
fire was kept up in their honour, and the 
table always contained the salt-cellar and 
the firstlings of fruit for these divinities. 
Every meal that was taken in the house 
thus resembled a sacrifice offered to the 
Penates. [Compare Lakes.] 

PENEIS. [Daphne.] 

PENELOPE (-es; IItp'cAottt?, rTr^cAorcia), 
daughter of Icarius and Periboea of Sparta, 
married Odysseus, king of Ithaca. [Respect¬ 
ing her marriage, see Icakius, No. 2.] By 
Odysseus she had an only child, Tele- 
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Pisa. The spot on which his sanctuary 
(IleAoTriQv) stood in the Altis was said to 
have been dedicated by Heracles, who also 
offered to him the first sacrifices. The 
magistrates of the Eleans offered to.him 
there an annual sacrifice, consisting of a 
black ram, with special ceremonies. The 
modem discoveries at Mycenae and Tiryns 
tend to confirm the tradition of a Lydian 
or Phrygian origin for the dynasty which 
reigned in those cities. On the whole 
there is good ground for the story that the 
founder of the Pelopid dynasty came from 
Asia Minor: possibly, as tradition stated, 
from the country of Mount Sipylus; and 
that the civilisation of the Achaean princes 
(perhaps also their gold) was brought from 
that country. 

PELORIfl, PELORIAS, or PELORUK 
n«Awpts, IleAojpia'v, Ilt'Awpo? ; (7. JAaro) y the 
NE. point of Sicily, was NE. 
of Messatia on the Fretum 
Siculum, and one of the three 
promontories which formed 
the triangular figure of Die 
island. According to the usual 
story it derived its name from 
Pelorus, the pilot of Hanni¬ 
bal's ship, who was buried here 
after being killed by Hannibal 
in a fit of anger; but the name 
was more ancient than Han¬ 
nibal’s time, being mentioned 
by Thucydides (iv. 25). 

PELTAE (-arum; HeArm), 
a city of Asia Minor, in the N. 
of Phrygia, near Celacnae. 

PELUSlUM (n^Aovaior), a 
city of Lower Egypt, on the E. 
side of the easternmost mouth 
of the Nile. 

PENATES (strictly Dii 
Penates), the household gods 
in the old Italian religion, 
both those of a private family 
and those of the state, as the 
great family of citizens. Hence wc have 
to distinguish between private and public 
Penates. The name is connected with pen ns, 
the household store of food, and celta pen- 
aria , the store-room, which they protected 
and blessed with increase. They were two 
m number, and their images stood in old 
Roman houses in the atrium, the hearth 
being for them, as for Vesta, their altar. 
The two state Penates of Rome had a 
temple in the Velia, in which their images 
stood—figures of two young men with 
spears in their hands. According to a 
tradition, which probably started after the 
legends from Greek cities of Italy began 
to hay© their influence, the Penates were 


maclius, who was an infant when her 
husband sailed against Troy. During the 
long absence of her husband she was beset 
by suitors, whom she deceived by declaring 
that she must finish a robe which she was 
making for Laertes, her father-in-law, 
before she could make up her mind. 
During the daytime sKe accordingly worked 
at the robe, and in the night she undid 
the work of the day. Odysseus at length 
arrived in Ithaca, after an absence of 
twenty years. [For details see Odysseus.] 
While the Odyssey describes Penelope as 
the type of a faithful wife, some later 
writers represent her as the reverse. They 
add that Odysseus on his return repudiated 
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her, whereupon she went to Sparta, and 
thence to Mantinea, where her tomb was 
shown in after-times. 

PENEUS (el; 1. ( Salambrias ), 

the chief river of Thessaly, and one of the 
most important in all Greece, rises near 
Alaloomenae in Mt. Lacmon, a branch of 
Mt. Pindus, flows first SE. and then NE., 
and after receiving many affluents, of 
which the chief were the Enipeus, the 
Lethaeus, and the Titaresius, forces its 
way through the vale of Tempo between 
Mts. Ossa and Olympus into the sea. 
[Temps.] As a god Peneus was called 
a son of Oceanus and Tethys. By the 
Naiad Creusa he became the father of 
Hypseus, Stilbe, and Daphne. Cyrene 
also is called by some his wife, and by 
others his daughter; and hence Peneus 
is described as the genitor of Aristaeus 



and flows by the town of Elis. 

PENlUS (-i), a little river of Pontus 
falling into the Euxine. 

PENNUS, JUNIUS. 1. M., praetor 
B.c. 201.— 2. M., son of No. 1, praetor in 
Nearer Spain 172, consul 167.—3. M., son 
of No. 2, tribune in 126, carried, in opposi¬ 
tion to C. Gracchus, a law expelling aliens 
\peregrini) from Rome. 

PENTApOLIS (Ile^Tan-oAtf), the name 
for any association of five cities, was 
applied specially to the five chief cities of 
Cyrenaica in N. Africa, Cyrene, Berenice, 
Arsinoe, Ptolemaia and Apollonia. [Cyre¬ 
naica.] 

PENTELlCUS MONS (rb noreA iKbv 
5pov; Pentcli), a mountain in Attica, cele¬ 
brated for its marble. It is a branch of 
Mt. Pames, from which it runs in a SE.-ly 
direction between Athens and Marathon 
to the coast. It was also called Brilessus 

(Bpt\rf(r<r6f). 

PENTHESlLEA (-ae; ITevflea-i'Aeia), 
daughter of Ares and Otrera, and queen 
of the Amazons. After the death of Hector, 
she came to help the Trojans, but was 
slain by Achilles, who mourned over the 
dying queen on account of her beauty, 
youth, and valour. Thersites ridiculed the 
grief of Achilles, and was killed by him. 
Thereupon Diomedes, a relative of Ther- 
Bites, threw the body of Penthesilea into 
the river Scamander; but, according to 
other accounts, Achilles himself buried it 
on the banks of the Xanthus. 

PENTHEUS (-eos, -el; n«v0e*), son 
of Echlon and Agave, the daughter of 
Cadmus. He succeeded Cadmus as king 
of Thebes; and having resisted the intro¬ 


duction of the worship of Dionysus into 
his kingdom, he was driven mad by the 
god, his palace was hurled to the ground, 
and he himself was tom to pieces by his 
own mother and her two sisters, Ino and 
Autonoe, who in their Bacchic frenzy 
believed him to be a wild beast. The place 
where Pentheus suffered death is said to 
have been Mt. Cithaeron or Mt. Parnassus. 

PENTRI (-drum), one of the most 
important of the tribes in Samnium, were 
conquered by the Romans along with the 
other Samnites, and were the only one of 
the Samnite tribes who remained faithful 
to the Romans when the rest of the nation 
revolted to Hannibal in the second Punic 
war. Their chief town was Bovianum. 

PEpARETHUS (-i; IleTrapijflo?; Piperi ), 
a small island in the Aegaean sea, off the 
coast of Thessaly, and of Halonesus, with 
a town of the same name upon it. 

PEPHREDO. [Graeae.] 

PERCOTE (-es; llfpKwrn), a city of 
Mysia, between Abydos and Lampsacus, 
near the Hellespont, on a river called 
PERCOTES. 

PERDICCAS (-ae; UtpbUKa.^). 1. I., the 
founder of the Macedonian monarchy, 
according to Herodotus, though later 
writers represent Caranusas the first king 
of Macedonia, and make Perdiccas only 
the fourth. [Caranus.] Perdiccas was 
succeeded by his son Argaeus.—2. II., 
king of Macedonia, from about b. c. 454 to 
413, was the son and successor of Alex¬ 
ander I. Shortly before the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war Perdiccas was at 
war with the Athenians, who sent a force 
to support his brother Philip and Derdas, 
a Macedonian chieftain, against him. In 
429 his dominions were invaded by Sitalces, 
king of the powerful Thracian tribe of the 
Odrysians, but the enemy was compelled, 
by want of provisions, to return home. It 
was in great part at his instigation that 
Brasidas in 424 set out on his expedition 
to Macedonia and Thrace. In the following 
year (423), however, he abandoned the 
Spartan alliance, and concluded peace with 
Athens.—3. III., king of Macedonia, B.c. 
364-359, was the second son of Amyntas 
II., by his wife Eurydice. On the assassi¬ 
nation of his brother Alexander II. by 
Ptolemy of Alorus, 367, the crown of 
Macedonia devolved upon him by here¬ 
ditary right, but Ptolemy virtually enjoyed 
the sovereign power as guardian of Per¬ 
diccas till 864, when Perdiccas caused 
Ptolemy to be put to death, and took the 
government into his own hands. He fell 
in battle against the Illyrians, 859.-4. 
Son of Orontes, a Macedonian of the pro- 
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vince of Orestis, was one of the moBt 
distinguished of the generals of Alexander 
the Great. He accompanied Alexander 
throughout his campaigns in Asia; and 
the king on his death-bed is said to have 
taken the royal signet ring from his finger 
and given it to Perdiccas. After the death 
of the king (323), Perdiccas had the chief 
authority entrusted to him under the com¬ 
mand of the new king Arrhidaeus, who 
was a mere puppet in his hands, and he 
still further strengthened his power by the 
assassination of his rival Meleager. At 
length his ambitious schemes induced 
Antipater, Craterus, and Ptolemy, to unite 
in a league and declare open war against 
him. Perdiccas marched into Egypt against 
Ptolemy, but was repulsed in repeated 


Roman empire, it was the capital of 
Pamphylia Seeunda. It was the first 
place in Asia Minor visited by the apostle 
Paul on his first missionary journey. 
There are considerable ruins of the city 
about sixteen miles NE. of A*1 alia. 

pergAma, PERGAMIA, pergA- 

MON=Ilium. [Tkoja.] 

PERGAMUM, 1. less usually PERGA- 
MUS (TIepyaftov, 19 Ilepva/mo?; B-rgama), a 
celebrated city of Asia Minor, the capital 
of the kingdom of the same name, and 
afterwards of the Roman province of Asia, 
was situated in the district of S. Mysia 
called Teutlirania, in one of the most 
beautiful and fertile valleys in the world. 
It stood on the N. bank of the river Cai’cus, 
at a spot where that river receives the 



Dying Caul (From tho lYrgamene Statue, now at Rome ) 


attempts to force the passage of the Nile. 
Thereupon his troops rose in mutiny and 
put him to death. 

PERDIX (-Icis; He'p6i£), the sister of 
Daodalus and mother of Talon, the legends 
of whose death appear to have grown out 
of an attempt to explain the presence of 
Daedalus, as type of primitive art, in Crete 
as well as Attica. [For the story, see 
Talos.J Perdix herself jwobably formed 
some part of the myths about birds, ! 
prevalent especially at Athens and gene¬ 
rally connected with something in the notes 
or habits of birds. It was probably a mis¬ 
interpretation of the legend which made 
Perdix the nevhew of Daedalus with the 
same story as Tai.os Ov. Met. viii. 24i). 
PfiRENNA, ANNA. [Anna.J 

PERGA (-ae; Ilep-yi)), a city of Pamphy¬ 
lia, lay a little inland, NE. of Attalia, 
between the rivers Catarrhactes and Oes¬ 
trus. It was ( a celebrated Beat of the 
worship of Artemis. Under the later 


united waters of two small tributaries, the 
Sclinus, which flowed through the city, and 
the Cetius, which washed its walls. The 
! navigable river Cai’cus connected it with 
the sea, at the Elai’tic gulf, from which its 
distance was somewhat less than twenty 
miles. It was built at the foot, and on the 
lowest slopes, of two steep hills, spurs of 
Mt. Pindasus, on one of which stood the 
upper town, or acropolis. In this upper 
town the most noticeable buildings were 
the central Agora with the great altar of 
Zeus, the temple of Dionysus to the south, 
and to the north the great temple of Athene, 
beyond which was the famous library. 
The theatre stood on the western slope 
below the library and the temple of Athene, 
and to the west of it was a great terrace 
running along the slope from the temple of 
Dionysus to that of Augustus. It was not 
a place of much importance until the time 
of the successors of Alexander. After the 
defeat of Antigonus at Ipsus, in 301, the 
NW. part of Asia Minor was united to 
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the Thracian kingdom of Lysimachus, who 
enlarged and beautified the city of Perga- 
mum, and used the acropolis as a treasury 
on account of its strength as a fortress. 
The command of the fortress was entrusted 
to Philetaerus, who, towards the end of 
the reign of Lysimachus, revolted to Seleu- 
cus, king of Syria, retaining, however, the 
fortress of Pergamum in his own hands; 
and upon the death of Seleucus, in 280, 
Phliet&erus established himself as an inde¬ 
pendent ruler. This is the date of the com¬ 
mencement of the kingdom of Pergamum, 
though the royal title was only assumed by 
the second successor of Philetaerus, Atta¬ 
lus I., after his great victory over the 
Cfauls. The successive kings of Pergamum 
were: Philetaerus, 280-2(33; Eumenes I., 
263-241; Attalus I., 241-197; "Eumenes 
II., 197-159; Attalus II. Philadelphia, 
159-138; Attalus III. Philometor, 138- 
133. The kingdom reached its greatest 
extent after the defeat of Antiochus the 
Great by the Romans, in d.c. 190, when 
the Romans bestowed upon Eumenes II. 
the whole of Mysia, Lydia, both Phrygias, 
Lycaonia, Pisidia and Pampliylia. It was 
under the same king that the celebrated 
library was founded, which for a long time 
rivalled that of Alexandria,and the formation 
of which occasioned the invention of parch¬ 
ment, charta Pergamena. On the death 
of Attalus III. in n.c. 133, the kingdom, by 
a bequest in his will, passed to the Romans, 
who took possession of it in 130 after a 
contest with the usurper Aristonicus, and 
erected it into the province of Asia, with 
the city of Pergamum for its capital. Per¬ 
gamum was especially famous for its sculp¬ 
tures. Among the statues of vanquished 
Gauls, dedicated by Attalus, was that of 
the ‘Dying Gaul,’now in the Capitol of 
Rome (often called ‘The Dying Gladiator’). 
The sjdendid colossal sculptures in high 
relief of the battles of the gods and giants, 
from the platform of the great altar to 
Zeus, built by Eumenes, have been dis¬ 
covered, and are now at Berlin.—2. A city 
of Crete, the foundation of which was 
uBcribed to the Trojans who survived their 
city. 

PERGAMUS. [Pergamum.] 

PERGE. [Perga.] 

PiiRlANDER (-dri; Ilepiai^pos), son of 
Cypselus, whom lie succeeded as tyrant 
of Corinth, b.c. 025, and reigned forty 
years, to b.c. 585. His rule was mild 
and beneficent at first, but afterwards 
became oppressive. According to the 
common story this change was owing 
to the advice of Thrasybulus, tyrant of 
Miletus, whom Periander had consulted on 


the best mode of maintaining hie power, and 
who is said to have taken the messenger 
through a corn-field, cutting off, as he went, 
the tallest ears, and then to have dismissed 
him without committing himself to a verbal 
answer. The action was rightly interpreted 
by Periander, who proceeded to rid himself 
of the most powerful nobles in the state. He 
was, like many of the other Greek tyrants, 
a patron of literature and philosophy; and 
Avion and Anacliarsis were in favour at 
his court. He was commonly reckoned 
among the Seven Sages. He extended his 
power by conquering Epidaurus and plant¬ 
ing a colony at Potidaea. He died at the 
age of eighty, and after a reign of forty 
years, and was succeeded by a relative, 
Psammetichus, son of Gordias. 

PERICLES (-is; IlepwcATjs). 1. The 
greatest of Athenian statesmen, was the 
son of Xanthippus and Agariste, both of 
whom belonged to the noblest families of 
Athens. He was taught by Damon, Zeno 



Pericles. 


of Elea, and Anaxagoras. With Anaxa¬ 
goras he lived on terms of the most intimate 
friendship, till the philosopher was com¬ 
pelled to retire from Athens. In b.c. 469, 
Pericles began to take part in public affairs/ 
and was soon regarded as the head of the 
more democratic party in the state, in 
opposition to Cimon. It was at his insti¬ 
gation that his friend Ephialtes proposed 
in 461 the measure by which the Areopagus 
was deprived of those powers which ren¬ 
dered it formidable to the democratic party. 
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This success was followed by the ostracism of 
Cimon, and Pericles was thus placed at the 
head of publio affairs at Athens. Pericles 
was distinguished as a general as well as 
a statesman. In 454 he commanded the 
Athenians in their campaigns against the 
Sicyonians and Acamanians; in 448 he led 
the army which assisted the Phocians in 
the Sacred war; and in 445 he rendered 
the most signal service to the state by 
recovering the island of Euboea, which had 
revolted from Athens. The next important 
event in which Pericles was engaged 
was the war against Samos, which had 
revolted from Athens, and which he sub¬ 
dued, 440. For the next ten years till the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians were not engaged in any con¬ 
siderable military operations. During this 
period Pericles devoted especial attention 
to the Athenian navy, as her supremacy 
rested on her maritime superiority; he 
strengthened the hold of Athens in various 
districts by establishing the settlements of 
citizens called Oleruchies , in Euboea and 
in Thracian Chersonese, and by planting 
colonies at Ampliipolis, Sinope, and even 
in Italy at Tliurii: the funds derived from 
the tribute of the allies and from other 
sources were to a large extent devoted by 
him to the erection of those magnificent 
temples and public buildings which ren¬ 
dered Athens the wonder and admiration 
of Greece. Under liis administration the 
Propylaoa and the Parthenon were erected. 
[Athenab.] Pericles had many enemies 
in the state who, being unable to ruin 
bis reputation, attacked him through his 
friends. Thus at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war his friends Pheidias 
and Anaxagoras, and his mistress Aspasia, 
were all accused before the people. Phei¬ 
dias was condemned and cast into prison ; 
Anaxagoras was also sentenced to pay a 
fine and quit Athens, and Aspasia was only 
acquitted through the entreaties of Pericles. 
The Peloponnesian war has been falsely 
ascribed to the ambitious schemes of Peri¬ 
cles. It is true that ho counselled tho 
Athenians not to yield to the demands of 
the Lacedaemonians, and he pointed out 
the immense advantages which the Athe¬ 
nians possessed for carrying on the war; 
but he did this because lie saw that war 
was inevitable, and that as long as Athens 
retained the great power which she then 
possessed, Sparta would never rest con¬ 
tented. On the outbreak of the war in 431 
a Peloponnesian army under Archidamus 
invaded Attica; and upon his advice tho 
Athenians conveyed their moveable pro¬ 
perty into the city, and their cattle and 
beasts of burden to Euboea, and allowed 


the Peloponnesians to desolate Attica with¬ 
out opposition. Next year (430), when the 
Peloponnesians again invaded Attica, Peri¬ 
cles pursued the same policy as before. In 
this summer the plague made its appear¬ 
ance in Athens. The Athenians looked 
upon Pericles as the author of all their dis¬ 
tresses ; and such was the irritation against 
him that he was sentenced to pay a fine. 
Then there was a reaction, and Pericles 
was again elected one of the generals for 
the ensuing year (429). In the autumn of 
429 Pericles died, having suffered much 
from the loss of many friends and of his 
only legitimate son, Paralus, by the plague. 
On his death-bed he claimed as his greatest 
merit that no Athenian through his means 
had been made to put on mourning. Of 
his strict probity ho left the decisive 
proof in the fact that at his death he was 
found not to have added a single drachma 
to his hereditary property.—2. Son of the 
preceding, by Aspasia, was one of the 
generals at the battle of Arginusae, and 
was put to death by the Athenians with 
the other generals, 406. 

PfiRlCLtMfiNUS^i; nepi^AvVe^os). 1. 
One of the Argonauts, was Bon of Neleus 
and Chloris, and brother of Nestor. Posei¬ 
don gave him the power of changing him¬ 
self into different forms, and conferred upon 
him great strength, but ho was neverthe¬ 
less slain by Heracles at the capture of 
Pylos.- 2. Son of Poseidon and Chloris, 
tho daughter of Teiresias, of Thebes. 

PftRILLU S (-i; IW/kAAos), a sculptor, w as 
the maker of the bronze bull of the tyrant 
Phalaris. Like the makers of other instru¬ 
ments of death, Perillus is said to have 
become one of the victims of his own 
handiwork. 

PfiRINTHUS (-i; Tlepiv9o<;) t a town in 
Thrace on the Propontis, founded by the 
Samians about B.c. 559. It was situated 
twenty-two miles W. of Selymbria on a 
small peninsula. 

PfiRlPHAS (-antis; ne/n'4>a*), an Attic 
autochthon, previous to the time of Cecrops, 
was a priest of Apollo, and on account of 
his virtues was made king of the country. 
Jealous of the honours paid to him, Zeus 
wished to destroy him, but at the inter¬ 
cession of Apollo he was changed by 
Zeus into an eagle, and his wife into a 
bird. 

PERMESSUS ( i; nepp.rj<r<r<k), a river in 
Boeotia, which descends from Mt. Helicon, 
unites with the Olmius, and fallB into the 
lake Copais near Haliartus. 

PERO, daughter of Npleus and Chloris, 
and wife of Bias. 
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PERPSrENA (U«pirtprjva) t a town of 
Mysia, 8. of Adramyttium. 

PERPERNA or PERPENNA (-ae). 1. 
M., praetor, b.c. 185, when he carried on war 
against the slaves in Sicily; and consul 
130, when he defeated Aristonicus in Asia, 
and took him prisoner.—2. M., son of the 
last, consul 92, and censor 86. He is men¬ 
tioned by ancient writers as an instance of 
longevity. He attained the age of 98 years, 
and died in 49, the year in which the Civil 
war broke out between Caesar and Pompey. 
—3. M. PERPERNA YENTO, joined the 
Marian party in the Civil war, and was 
raised to the praetorship. He afterwards 
joined Scrtorius in Spain. Perpema was 
jealous of the ascendency of Sertorius, and 
after serving under him some years he and 
his friends assassinated Sertorius at a 
banquet in 72. His death brought the 
war to a close. Perperna was defeated by 
Pompey, taken prisoner, and put to death. 

PERRHAEBI (-5rum; HcppaifioC or 
riepai/3ot), a powerful and warlike people, 
who occupied the northern part of Thessaly, 
which is frequently called PERRHAEBIA, 
including the district bounded by Macedonia 
and the Cambunian mountains on the N., 
by Pindus on the W., by the Pcneus on the 
S. and SE., and by the Peneus and Ossa 
on the E. 

PERSAE. [Persis.] 

PERSE (n«p<nj) f daughter of Oceanus, 
and wife of Helios (the Sun), by whom she 
became the mother of Aectes and Circe. 

PERSEIS. [Hecate.] 

PERSEPHONE (n€pore<f>di/7|), called 
PROSERPINA by the Romans, the 
daughter of Zeus and Demeter, [For her 
history see Demeter.] In Homer she is 
called Persephonla (Hfpo-e<f><Wa); the form 
of Persephone first occurs in Hesiod. But 
besides these forms of the name, we also 
find Pcrsephassa , Phcrsephassa , Perse- 
phatta, Phersephatta, Pherrephassa , 
Pherephatta , and Phersephonia. The 
name Kore (K°pv), that is, the Daughter, 
namely, of Demeter, was adopted in Attica 
when the Eleusinian mysteries were intro¬ 
duced, and the two were frequently called 
The Mother and the Daughter (rj Mryrrip 
ko.1 ri Kdprj). Homer describes her as the 
wife of Hades, and the dread and terrible 
queen of the Shades, who rules over the 
souls of the dead, along with her husband. 
Her epithets in the Iliad are «Vaiw? (which is 
best explained as meaning ‘ awful *), and in 
the Odyssey iiratvrj and ayavy (by which the 
same idea is intended), and once aym/f. 
There is no trace in the Homeric poems of 
her being regarded as the daughter of Deme¬ 
ter ; still less of her being in any sense a 


kind deity. Her abode, the realm of the 
dead, is described in the Iliad as beneath 
the earth; in the Odyssey the entrance 
to it seems to be placed at the western 
extremity of the earth, on the frontiers 
of the lower world. The story of her being 
carried off by Hades or Pluto against her 
will is not mentioned by Homer: the 
earliest definite mention of it is in Hesiod. 
The manner in which she was carried off 
while she was gathering flowers (tradition¬ 
ally the narcissus as the flower of death), 
the scene of this event, the wanderings of 
her mother in search of her, and the wor¬ 
ship of the two goddesses in Attica at the 
festival of the Eleusinia, are related under 
Demeter. The Romans adopted the 
legendB of Persephone, whom they called 
Proserpina, but compared her with their 
own deity Libera. The myth of Perse¬ 
phone, as described in the Hymn to Deme¬ 
ter, and in later poems, expressed the 
renewal of vegetation in spring, especially 
of the corn, after it has been buried under¬ 
ground in the winter, and this again in the 
mysteries was probably carried further so 
as to symbolise a future life. The death 
of the vegetation was symbolised by the 
marriage of Persephone, or Kore, with 
Hades or Pluto, a marriage which pre¬ 
served in its Btory the old form of marriage 
by capture. Persephone is often repre¬ 
sented enthroned with Hades; often sho is 
distinguished by a diadem or a calatlius on 
her head: often she has a torch or crossed 
torches in her hand; her symbols are also 
a cornucopia, ears of corn, the pomegranate, 
or a cock (probably as the herald of the 
dawn, i.e. of a new life). 

persEpOlTs (-is; IIcpirerroAi?)^ is the 
Greek name of the great city which suc¬ 
ceeded Pasargada as the capital of Persis 
and of the Persian empire. It is not men¬ 
tioned by the earlior Greek historians who 
wrote before the Macedonian conquest. 
Neither Horodotus, Xenophon, nor Ctesias 
speaks of Perseiiolis, though they mention 
Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana, as the 
capitals of the empire. The most probable 
explanation of this silence is that ambassa¬ 
dors from foreign states were received by 
the Great King either at his winter quarters 
in Susa, or at his summer residence in 
Ecbatana; and that he came to Persepolis, 
a temperate region, in spring, partly for 
religious ceremonios and partly to receive 
tribute and offerings of first-fruits, and to 
consider the reports of his chief officials. 
Its foundation is sometimes ascribed to 
Cyrus the Great, but more generally to hia 
son Cambyses. On the great platform 
stood the vast range of palaces and halls, 
in whioh the kings received their officers 
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and deputations in state, and sacrificed at 
the fire-altars. It was greatly enlarged 
and adorned by Darius I. and Xerxes, and 
preserved its splendour till after the Mace¬ 
donian conquest, when it was burnt; 
Alexander, as the story goes, setting fire to 
the palace with his own hand, at the end of 
a revel, at the instigation of the courtesan 
Thai's, b.c. 331. It was situated in the 
heart of Persia, not far from the border of 
the Carmanian Desert, in a valley, watered 
by the river Araxes, and its tributaries, the 
Medus and the Cyrus, where there are ruins 
with many sculptured figures of Persian 
kings. 

PERSES (Ileporjs), son of the Titan Crius 
and Eurybia, and husband of Asteria, by 
whom he became the father of Hecate. 

PERSEUS (-eos, -el; riepo-ev?), the son 
of Zeus and Danae, and a grandson of 
Acrisius, king of Argos. An oracle had 
told Acrisius that he was doomed to perish 
by the hands of Danaii’s son; and he there- ! 
fore shut up his daughter in an apartment 
made of brass or stone. But Zeus having i 
changed himself into a shower of gold, 
came down through the roof of the prison, 
and became by her the father of Perseus. 
As soon as Acrisius discovered that Danae 
had given birth to a son, he put both mother 
and son into a chest and threw them into 
the sea; but Zeus caused the chest to land 
in the island of Serlphos, one of the Cy¬ 
clades, where Dictys, a fisherman, found 
them, and carried them to Polydectes, the 
king of the country. They Mere treated 
with kindness; but Polydectes having 
fallen in love with Danae, and wishing to 
get rid of Perseus, sent him away to fetch 
the head of Medusa, one of the Gorgons. 
Guided by Hermes and Athene, Perseus 
first went to the Graeue, the sisters of the 
Gorgons, took from them their one tooth 
and their one eye, and would not restore 
them until they showed him the way to the 
nymphs who possessed the winged sandals, 
the magic wallet, and the helmet of Hades, 
which rendered the wearer in visible. Having 
received from the Nymphs these gifts, from 
Hermes a sickle, and from Athene a mirror, 
he mounted into the air, and came to the 
Gorgons, who dwelt near Tartessus on the 
coast of the Ocean. He found them asleep, 
and cut off the head of Medusa, looking at 
her reflection in the mirror, for a sight of 
the monster herself would have changed 
him into stone, Perseus put her head 
into the wallet which he carried on his 
back, and as he went away he was pursued 
by the other Gorgons ; but his helmet, 
which rendered him invisible, enabled him 
to escape in safety Perseus then proceeded 


to Aethiopia, where he saved and married 
Andromeda. [Andromeda.] On his re¬ 
turn to Seriplios, he found his mother with 
Dictys in a temple, whither they had fled 
from the violence of Polydectes. Perseus 
then went to the palace of Polydectes, and 
changed him and all his guests into stone ; 
and Dictys was made king. Perseus gave 
the head of Gorgon to Athene, who placed 
it in the middle of her shield or breastplate. 
He then went to Argos, with Danae and 
Andromeda. Acrisius, remembering the 
oracle, escaped to Larissa, in the country 
of the Pelasgians; but Perseus followed 
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him in order to persuade him to return. 
Some writers state that Perseus, on his 
return to Argos, found Proetus, who had 
expelled his brother Acrisius, in possession 
of the kingdom; and that Perseus slew 
Proetus, and was afterwards killed by 
Megapenthes, the son of Proetus. The 
more common tradition is that when Teu- 
tamidas, king of Larissa, celebrated games in 
honour of his guest Acrisius, Perseus, who 
took part in them, accidentally hit the foot of 
Acrisius with a quoit, and thus killed him. 
Acrisius was buried outside the city of 
Larissa, and Perseus, leaving the kingdom 
of Argos to Megapenthes, the son of Proetus, 
received from him in exchange the govern¬ 
ment of Tiryns. An Italian tradition made 
the chest with Danae and her son float to 
the coast of Italy, where king Pilumnus 
married Danae and founded Ardea. 

PERSEUS or PERSES (Ilepo-eu* the 
last king of Macedonia, was the eldest son 
of Philip V., and reigned eleven years, from 
b.c. 178 to 168. His war with the Romans 
lasted four years (b.c. 171-168), and was 
ended by the victory of L. Aemilius Paulus 
at Pydna on June 22,168. Perseus, after 
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appearing in the triumph of his conqueror, 
Bpent the rest of his life in exile at Alba. 

PERSIA. [Persis.] 

PERSlCI MONTES. [Pabsici 
Montes.] 

PERSlCUS SINUS, PERSlCUM 
MARE (o llep<n*ebf koAttov, ri Hep < rucr ) 6a\a<r<ra, 
and other forms: The Persian Gulf), is 
the name given by the later geographers to 
the great gulf of tho Mare Erytliraeum 
{Indian Ocean), extending between the 
coast of Arabia and tho opposite coast of 
Persia. 


PERSIS (-Idis), and very rarely PERSIA 
Tltpans, and y Uep<nKrj) t originally a small 
mountainous district of W. Asia, lying on 
the NE. side of the Persian Gulf, and sur¬ 
rounded on the other sides by mountains 
and deserts. On the NW. and N. it was 
separated from Susiana, Media and Parthia 
by the little river Oroatis, or Orosis, and 
by M. Parachoathras; and on the E. from 
Carmania by no definite boundaries in the 
Desert. The only level part of the country 
was the strip of sea-coast called PERSIS 
PARALIA: the rest was intersected with 
branches of M. Parachoathras, the valleys 
between which were watered by several 
rivers, the chief of which were the Araxes, 
Cyprus, and Medus: in this part of the 
country, which was called KOILE PERSIS, 
stood the capital cities Pasargada and 
Pebsepolis. The inhabitants were a col¬ 
lection of nomad peoples of the Indo- 
European stock, who called themselves by a 
name which is given in Greek as ARTAEI, 
and which, like the kindred Median 
name of ARII (’Apim), signifies noble or 
honourable, and is applied especially to 
the true worshippers of Onnuzd and fol¬ 
lowers of Zoroaster: it was, in fact, rather 
a title of honour than a proper name; the 
true collective name of the people seems to 
have been P&raca. The Persians were 
akin to Medes, and followed the same cus¬ 
toms and religion. [Maoi; Zoroaster.] 
An account of the revolution by which the 
supremacy was transferred from the Medes 
to the Persians and the early conquests are 
given under Cyrus. His son Cambyses 
added Egypt to the empire. [Cambyses.] 
Upon his death the Magian priesthood 
made an effort to restore the supremacy to 
the Medes [Magi; Smerdis], which was 
defeated by the conspiracy of the seven 
Persian chieftains, whose success conferred 
the crown upon Darius, the son of Hystas- 
pes. [For nis conquests see Darius I.] 
The Persian empire had now reached its 
greatest extent, from Thrace and Cyrenai'ca 
on the W. to the Indus on the E., and from 
the Euxine, the Caucasus (or rather a little 


below it), the Caspian, and the Oxus and 
Jaxartes on the N. to Aethiopia, Arabia, 
and the Erythraean Sea on the S., and it 
embraced, in Europe, Thrace and some of 
the Greek cities N. of the Euxine; in Africa, 
Egypt and Cyrenai’ca; in Asia, on the W., 
Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, the several 
districts of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Assyria, Babylonia, Susiana, Atro- 
patene, Great Media; on tho N., Ilyrcania, 
Margiana, Bactriana, and Sogdiana; on the 
E., the Paropamisus, Arachosia, and India 
(i.e. part of tho Punjab and Scinde); on 
the S., Persia, Carmania and Gedrosia; 
and in the centre of the E. part, Parthia, 
Aria, and Drangiana. The capital cities of 
the empire were Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana 
in Media, and—though these were seldom, 
if ever, used as residences—Pasargada and 
Persepolis in Persis. Of this vast empire 
Darius undertook the organisation, and 
divided it into twenty satrapies, of which a 
full account is given by Herodotus. For 
the other details of his reign, and especially 
the commencement of the wars with Greece, 
see Darius. Of tho remaining period of 
the ancient Persian history, till the Mace¬ 
donian conquest, a sufficient abstract will 
be found under the names of the several 
kings, a list of whom is now subjoined:— 
(1) Cyrus, b.c. 559-529: (2) Cambyses, 629- 
622: (3) Usurpation of the pseudo- Smerdis, 
seven months, 622-621: (4) Darius I., son 
of Hystaspes, 621-485: (6) Xerxes I., 485- 
465: (6) Usurpation of Artabanus, seven 
months, 465-4G4: (7) Artaxerxes I. Lonoi- 
manus, 464-426: (8) Xerxes II., two 
months: (9) Sogdianus, seven months, 
425-424: (10) Ochus, or Darius II. Nothus, 
424-405: (11) Artaxerxes II. Mnemon, 
405-359: (12) Ochus, or Artaxerxes III., 
359-338: (13) Arses, 338-336: (14) Darius 
III. Codomannus, 336-331 [Alexander]. 
Here the ancient history of Persia ends, as 
a kingdom; but, as a people, the Persians 
proper, under the influence especially of 
their religion, preserved their existence, 
and at length regained their independence 
on the downfall of the Parthian Empire. 
In reading the Roman poets it must be 
remembered that they constantly use 
Peraae, as well as Medi, as a general term 
for the peoples E. of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and especially for the Parthians. 

A. PERSlUS FLACCUS, the poet, was 
a Roman knight connected by blood and 
marriage with persons of the highest rank, 
and was bom at Volaterrae in Etruria on 
the 4th of December, a.d. 84. When he 
was 12 years old he was taken to Rome, 
where he studied grammar under the cele¬ 
brated Remmius Palaemon, and rhetoric 
under Verginius Flavius. He was after- 
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wards the pupil of Cornutus the Stoic, who 
became the guide -and friend of his future 
life. He died on the 24th of November, 
a.d. 62, before he had completed his 28th 
year. The extant works of Persius consist 
of six short Satires, extending in all to 650 
hexameter lines. Persius is an imitator of 
Horace, whose influence appears through¬ 
out the six Satires, and it is an imitation 
marked by stiffness, with none of the grace 
and ease of the original. But here and 
there are short passages of real force and 
merit: for instance, a promise of really 
powerful poetry, had he lived to maturity, 
seems to be given by the single line— 

* Vlrtutem videant Intabescantque rellcta.’—lit S8. 

PERTlNAX,IIELVlUS,Roman emperor 
from January 1st to March 28th, a.d. 193, 
was of humble origin, born at Alba Pom- 
peia, in Liguria, at first a schoolmaster, 
afterwards centurion, and, having distin¬ 
guished himself in the Parthian wars, in 
Britain and in Moesia, rose to the highest 
military and civil commands in the reigns 
of M. Aurelius and Commodus. On the 
murder of Commodus on the last day of 
December, 192, Pertinax, who was then 
sixty-six years of age, was persuaded to 
accept the empire. The troops, who had 
been accustomed to licence under Commo¬ 
dus, were disgusted with the discipline 
which he attempted to enforce, and mur¬ 
dered their new sovereign after a reign of 
two months and twenty-seven days. On 
his death the praetorian troops put up the 
empire to sale, and it was purchased by 
M. Didius Salvius Julianus. 

PERGsIA (-ae; Perugia ), an ancient 
city in the E. part of Etruria between the 
lake Trasimenus and the Tiber, one of the 
twelve cities of the Etruscan confederacy. 
It was situated on a hill, and was strongly 
fortified by nature and by art. It is 
memorable in the civil wars as the place 
in which L. Antonius, the brother of the 
triumvir, took refuge, when he was no 
longer able to oppose Octavianus in the 
field, and where he was kept closely block¬ 
aded by Octavianus for some months, from 
the end of B.c. 41 to the spring of 40. 
Famine, the ‘Perusina fames* of Lucan, 
compelled it to surrender; but one of its 
citizens having set fire to his own house, 
the flames spread, and the whole city was 
burnt to the ground. It was rebuilt and 
colonised anew by Augustus. 

PESCENNlUS NIGER. [Niger.] 

PESSlNtjB or PESlNtJS (-untis; 
Ilco’o’ti'ovfi n« atvovs; Bala Hissar), a city 
of Asia Minor, in the SW. corner of Ga¬ 
latia, on the S. slope of M. Dindymus, cele¬ 


brated as a chief seat of the worship of 
Cybele, under the surname of Agdiatis. 

PETELtA or PETlLlA ( -ae; n«njXia; 
Strongoli), an ancient Greek town on the 
E. coast of Bruttium, founded, according 
to tradition, by Philoctetes. 

PETlLIUS or PETILLlUS. 1. CAPI- 
TOLINUS. [Capitolinus.] —2. CEREA- 
LIS. [Cerealis.] —3. SPURINUS. 
[SruRiNUS.] 

PETRA (-ae; TUrpa), the name of 
several cities built on rocks or in rocky 
places.—1. An inland town of Sicily, 
on the road from Agrigentum to Panor- 
mus.—2. A town on the coast of Illy- 
ricum, with a bad harbour.—3. A city 
of Pieria in Macedonia, in the passes 
between Pydna and Pythium in Thessaly. 
—4. A fortress of the Maedi, in Thrace 
(Liv. xl. 22).—5. By far the most celebrated 
of all the places of this name was Petra or 
PETRAE ( Wady-Musa), the capital, first 
of the Idumaeans, and afterwards of the 
Nabathaeans. It lies in the E. of Arabia 
Petraea, in the district called under the 
empire Palaestina Tertia, in the midst of 
the mountains of Seir, at the foot of Mt. 
Hor, just halfway between the Dead sea 
and the head of the Aelanitic gulf of the 
Red sea, in a valley, or rather ravine, sur¬ 
rounded by almost inaccessible precipices, 
which is entered by a narrow gorge on the 
E., the rocky walls of which approach so 
closely as sometimes hardly to permit two 
horsemen to ride abreast. The ruins which 
remain are chiefly of the Roman period, 
when Petra had become an important city 
as the centre of the caravan traffic of the 
Nabathaeans. . It had maintained its in¬ 
dependence against the Greek kings of 
Syria, and retained it under the Romans, 
till the time of Trajan, by whose lieutenant, 
A. Cornelius Palma, it was taken. 

M. PETRElUS, served as legatus in 
b.c. 62, to the proconsul C. Antonius, and 
commanded the army in the battle in 
which Catiline perished. In 66 he was 
sent into Spain with L. Afranius as legatus 
of Pompey, to whom the provinces of the 
two Spains had been granted. Soon after 
the beginning of the Civil war in 49, Caesar 
defeated Afranius and Petreius in Spain. 
After the loss of the battle of Pharsolia (48) 
Petreius crossed over to Africa, and took 
an active part in the campaign in 46, 
which was brought to an end by the defeat 
of the Pompeian army at the battle of 
ThapBus. Petreius then fled with Juba, 
and, despairing of safety, they fell by each 
other’s hands. 

PETROCdRll, & people in Gains 
Aquitanica, in the modern Pirigord. 
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PETRONIUS, C., or T., surnamed 
ARBITER, was one of the chosen com¬ 
panions of Nero, and was regarded as 
director-in-chief of the imperial pleasures 
(Elegantiae arbiter ). Tigellinus was 
jealous of him, He was accused of 
treason, and put an end to his own life, 
Petronius was the author of a work bearing 
the title Petronii Arbitri Satyr icon, 
which is a sort of character-novel, com¬ 
posed of a series of fragments, chiefly 
in prose, but interspersed with numerous 
pieces of verse. 

PEUCE (-es; rievKT}), an island in Moesia 
Inferior formed by the two southern mouths 
of the Danube. 

PEUCESTAS (-ae; TTevKeoras), a Mace¬ 
donian officer of Alexander the Great. 
He had the chief share in saving the life of 


appears to have lived in Athens some time 
after the death of Socrates, and then 
returned to Elis, where he became the 
founder of a school of philosophy. 

PHAEDRA (-ae; 4><u &pa) f daughter of 
Minos by Pasiphae or Crete, and the wife 
of Theseus. For her history see HiP- 

POLYTlJK. 

PHAKDRIADES. [Pahnassus.] 

PHAEDRUS (-i; 4>a^ P o?). 1. An Epi¬ 
curean philosopher, and the president of 
the Exricurean school during Cicero’s 
residence in Athens, b.c, 80. Cicero was 
largely indebted to his writings for the 
materials of the first book of the De Natura 
Deorum. —2. The Latin Fabulist, of whom 
we know nothing but what is collected or 
inferred from his fables. He was originally 
a shrve, and was brought from Thrace, 
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Alexander in the assault on the city of the 
Malli in India, and was afterwards appointed 
by the king to the satrapy of Persia, 

PEUCETlA [Apulia]. 

PHAClUM (-i; tfaiaov), a mountain 
fortress of Thessaly, on the right bank of 
the Peneus. 

PHAEACES(-um; $aux*es,<l>ai> 7 Kes),a fabu¬ 
lous people immortalised by the Odyssey, 
who inhabited the island SCHERIA, situ¬ 
ated at the extreme western part of the earth, 
and who were governed by king Alcinous. 
[Alcinous.] They are described by 
Homer as a people fond of the feast, the 
lyre, and the dance, and hence their name 
passed into a proverb to indicate persons 
of luxurious habits Thus a glutton is 
called Phaeax by Horace. 

PHAEDON (-onis; v), a Greek 

philosopher, was a native of Elis, but 
was taken prisoner, probably about b.c. 
400, and was brought to Athens. Phaedon 
was present at the death of Socrates, 
while he was still quite young. He I 


apparently from Pieria, to Rome, where he 
learned the Latin language. As the title 
of his work is Pliaedri Aug. Liberti 
Fabulae Aesopiac , w*e must conclude that 
he had belonged to Augustus, who gave 
him liis freedom. The fables extant under 
the name of Phaedrus are ninety-seven in 
number, written in iambic verse. Most of 
the fables are, no doubt, renderings of old 
fables from Greek or other sources, known 
as ‘Aesopian.’ [Aesopus; Babbjus.] 
Many of the fables, however, refer to 
contemporary events and names. 

PHAESTUS (-i; Wro?). 1. A tpwn 
in the S. of Crete near Gortyna, twenty 
stadia from the sea, with a port-town 
Matala or Matalia, said to have been built 
by PhaestuB, son of Heracles.— 2. A town 
of Thessaly in the district Thessaliotis. 

PHAETHON (-ontis; WW), that is, 

‘ the shining,’ is commonly know r n as the 
name of a son of Helios (the Sun), though 
in some writers the name is given to the 
Sun himself. Phaethon was presumptuous 
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enough to beg hia father to allow him for 
one day to drive the chariot of the sun 
across the heavens. Helios consented, but 
the youth being too weak to check the 
horses, they rushed out of their usual 
track, and came so near the earth as 
almost to set it on fire (whence some races 
of the earth became black). Thereupon 
Zeus killed him with a flash of lightning, 
and hurled him down into the river 
Eridanus. His kinsman Cycnus became a 
swan; his sisters, the Heliadae or Phut - 
thonl&deSy who had yoked the horses to the 
ohariot, were changed into poplars and their 
tears into amber. The fall of Phaethon 
from his quadriga is represented in more 
than one ancient relief: the figures of his 
guide Phosphorus, of his mother Clymene, 
of the river-god Eridanus and of Cycnus 
are introduced. 

PHAETHONTlADES. [Heliadae.] 

PHAETHUSA. [Heliadae.] 

PHAGRES (-etis; Qdypw, Orfan , or 
Orfana ), a town of the Pierians in Mace¬ 
donia at the foot of Mount Pangaeon. 

PHALAECUS (-i; *d\aiKos). Son of 
Onomarchus, succeeded his uncle Phayllus 
as leader of the Phocians in the Sacred 
war, b.c. 351. In order to secure his own 
safety, ho concluded a treaty with Philip, 
by which he was allowed to withdraw into 
the Peloponnesus with a body of 8000 
mercenaries, leaving the unhappy Pho¬ 
cians to their fate, 346. Phalaecus now 
assumed the part of a mere leader of 
mercenary troops, and was slain at the 
siege of Cydonia in Crete. 

PH&LANNA (-ae), a town of the 
Perrhaebi on the left bank of the Peneus. 

PHALANTHUS (-i; *aAa^o S ), son of 
Aracus, was one of the Lacedaemonian 
Partheniae, or the offspring of some 
marriages with slaves, which the necessity 
of the first Messenian war had induced the 
Spartans to permit. As the Partheniae 
were looked down upon by their fellow- 
citizens, they formed a conspiracy under 
Phalanthus, against the government. 
Their design having been detected, they 
went to Italy under the guidance of 
Phalanthus, and founded the city of 
Tarentum, about b.c. 708. Phalanthus 
wag afterwards driven out from Tarentum 
by a sedition, and ended his days at 
Brundisium. 

PHAIjARIS (-Idis; fcaAapts), ruler of 
Agrigentum in Sicily. He is described as 
a cruel and inhuman tyrant; but we have 
little real knowledge of his life and history. 
His reign probably began about b.c. 670, 
and iB said to have lasted sixteen years. 

C.D. 


He is said to have been killed in a sudden 
outbreak of popular fury. He is said to 
have used a brazen bull to roast alive, and 
to have used it first upon its inventor 
Perillus. The letters which bear his name 
were proved by Bentley to be forgeries. 

PHALERUM (-i; ♦aArjpoi'), the most 
easterly of the harbours of Athens, and 
the one chiefly used by the Athenians 
before the^ Persian wars. [Athenae.] 

PHALORTA (-ae; ♦aAcopia), a town of 
Thessaly in Hestiaeotis, N. of Trioca. 

PHANAE (-arum), the S. point of the 
island of Chios. 

PHANAGORIA (-ae), a Greek city 
founded by a colony of Teians under 
Phanagoras, on the Asiatic coast of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. 

PHAN5TE (-es), a fortified town of 
Epirus near the Illyrian frontier. 

PHAON (-onis; 4>a<ov), a boatman at 
Mytilene, is said to have been originally an 
ugly old man; but in consequence of his 
carrying Aphrodite across the sea without 
accepting payment, the goddess gave him 
youth and beauty. After this Sappho is 
said to have fallen in love with him, and 
to have leaped from the Leucadian rock 
when ho slighted her. [See Leucab.] 

PIIARAE (-arum), 1, a town in the W. 
part of Achaea, and one of the twelve 
Achaean cities, on the river Pierus.— 
2. ( Kalamata ), a town in Messenia on the 
river Nedon, near the frontiers of Laconia, 
and about six miles from the sea. 

PHARMACUSSAE (-arum ; <J*app.a- 
Kova-aai). 1. Two small islands off the coast 
of Attica,near Salamis, in the bay of Eleusis. 
—2. PHARMACUSA (Qap/c/xajcovora), an 
island off the coast of Asia Minor, 120 
stadia from Miletus, where king Attalus 
died, and where Julius Caesar was taken 
prisoner by pirates. 

PIIARNABAZUS (-i; <t>a P ,dpa^) y son 
of Pharnaces, succeeded his father as 
satrap of the Persian provinces near the 
Hellespont. In b.c. 411 and the following 
years, he rendered active assistance to the 
Lacedaemonians in their war against the 
Athenians. When Dercyllidas, and subse¬ 
quently Agesilaus, passed over into Asia 
to protect the Asiatic Greeks against the 
Persian power, Phamabazus joined with 
Conon to resist the Lacedaemonians. 

PHARNACES (-is ; ^apvdK^) 1. King 
of Pontus, was the son of Mithridates IV., 
whom he succeeded on the throne, about 
b.c. 190.—2. King of Pontus, or more 
properly of the Bosporus, was the son of 
Mithridates the Great. After the death of 
his father, Pharnaces, Pompey granted him 
G G 
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the kingdom of the Bosporus. In the Civil 
war between Caesar and Pompey, Phar- 
naoes made himself master of the whole 
of Colchis and the lesser Armenia. He 
defeated Domitius Calvinus, the lieutenant 
of Caesar in Asia, but was shortly after¬ 
wards defeated by Caesar himself in a 
decisive action near Zela (47). In the 
same year Phamaces was slain by Asan- 
der, one of his generals. 

PHARNACiA (-ae; QapvaK (a ; Khcresoun ), 
a city of Asia Minor, on the coast of Pon- 
tus, was built on the site of Cerasus, pro¬ 
bably by Phamaces, the grandfather of 
Mithridates the Great. 

PHARSALUS f-i ; OapaaXot ; Fersala), 
a town in Thessaly in the district Thes- 
saliotis, not far from the frontiers of 
Phthiotis, W. of the river Enipeus. Near 
Pharsalus was fought the decisive battle 
between Caesar and Pompey, b.c. 48, which 
made Caesar master of the Roman world. 
It is frequently called the battle of Phar- 
s&lTa, which was the name of the territory 
of the town. 

PHARUS (-i; Gape*). 1. (Pharos), a 
small island off the Mediterranean coast of 
Egypt, mentioned by Homer, who describes 
it as a whole day's sail distant from Aegyp- 
tus, meaning, probably, not Egypt itself, 
but the river Nile. When Alexander the 
Great planned the city of Alexandria, on 
the coast opposite to Pharos, he caused 
the island to be united to the coast by a 
mole seven stadia in length, thus forming 
the two harbours of the city. [Alexandria.] 
The island was chiefly famous for the tower 
built upon it by Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 
as a lighthouse, whence the name of pharus 
was applied to lighthouses generally.— 
2. An island of the Adriatic, off the coast 
of Dalmatia. 

PHASELIS (-Idis ; fccurnAt?; Tekirova ), 
a seaport of Lycia, near the borders of 
Pampnylia. It became the head-quarters 
of the pirates who infested the S. coasts of 
Asia Minor, and was therefore destroyed 
by P. Servilius Isauricus. 

PHASIS (-Tdis; $a<n?). 1. ( Bioni ), a 

river of Colchis, flowing into the E. end of 
the Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea). It was 
famous in mythology from its connection 
with the story of the Argonautic expedition. 
[Argonatjtae.] It has given name to the 
pheasant (phasianus, Qaarmvos), which is said 
to have been first brought to Greece from 
its banks, where the bird is still found in great 
numbers. Xenophon gives the name Phasis 
to the river Araxes in Armenia (Anab. iv. 
6).—2. Near the mouth of the river, on its 
S. Bide, was a town of the same name, 


founded and fortified by the Milesians as 
an emporium for their commerce. 

PHAYLLUS (-i; *ai)AA<w). 1. A cele¬ 
brated athlete of Crotona, who had thrice 
gained the victory at the Pythian games. 
He fought at the battle of Salamis, b.c. 
480, in a ship fitted out at his own expense. 
—2. A Phocian, brother of Onomarchus, 
whom he succeeded as general of the Pho- 
cians in the Sacred war, 352. He died in 
the following year. 

PHEA (-ae; a town on the frontier^ 

of Elis and Pisatis, on the river Iardanus. 

PHECA or PHECADUM, a fortress in 
Thessaly in the district Hestiaeotis. 

PHEGEUS (-e5s or -el; 4>i]y<vs), king of 
Psophis in Arcadia. [See Alcmaeon.] 

PHELLUS (-i; <J»«AAos), an inland city 
of Lycia, on a mountain between Xanthus 
and Antiphellus ; the latter having been 
at first the port of PholluB, but afterwards 
eclipsing it. 

PHELLtJSA, a small island near 
Lesbos. 

PHEMlUS (*wiios), a minstrel in the 
palace of Odysseus in Ithaca. 

PHEnEUS Fonia), a town in 

the NE. of Arcadia, at the foot of Mt. 
Cyllene, and on the river Aroanius. There 
were marshes in the neighbourhood, the 
waters of which were partly carried off by 
a subterraneous channel, which was sup¬ 
posed to have beer, made by Heracles. 

PH£RAE (-arum ; 4>ep«u ; Velestino), a 
town of Thessaly, in the SE. of the Pelas- 
gian plain, W. of Mt. Pelion, SW. of the 
lake Boebeis, and about nine miles from its 
port-town, Pagasae on the Pagasaean gulf. 
Pherae is celebrated in mythology as the 
residence of Admetus, and in history on 
account of its tyrants, who extended their 
power over nearly the whold*of Thessaly. 
Of these the most powerful was Jason, who 
was made Tagus or generalissimo of Thes¬ 
saly about b.c. 374. [Jason ; Alexander, 
p. 83, a.] 

pherecrAtes (-is; *epe*panjj), of 

Athens, one of the poets of the Old 
Comedy, was contemporary with Cratinus, 
Crates, Eupolis, Plato, and Aristophanes, 
being somewhat younger than the first two, 
and somewhat older than the others. He 
gained his first victory b.c. 438. He used 
a metre, which was named, after him^ the 
Pherecratean , frequent in the choruses of 
the Greek tragedians, and in Horace, as, 
for example— Grd0 Pyrrhd sub dntrO . 

PHERECYDES (-is; ^tptKvii^). 1. Of 
Syros, an island in the Aegaean, an early 
Greek philosopher, in the sixth ceritury 
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B.c., and is said to have been the teacher 
of Pythagoras. —2. Of Leros, one of the 
moat celebrated of the early Greek chroni¬ 
clers. He lived in the former half of the 
fifth century b.c., and was a contemporary 
of Herodotus. 

PHfiRES (-etis ; $«>?«), son of Cretheus 
and father of Admetus, who was hence 
called PliSretiades. 

PHlDlAS or PHEIDIAS (-ae ; 
the great Greek sculptor. He was a native 
of Athens, and the son of Charmides, and 
was bom about b.c. 490. He began to 
work as a sculptor about 464, and one of 
his first great works was the statue of 
Athene Promachos, which may be assigned 
to about 460. When Pericles began his 
great buildings at Athens, Pheidias was 
entrusted not only with the sculptures, 
but with a general superintendence of the 
works, of which the chief were the Propy- 
laea of the Acropolis (built by the architect 
Mnesicles), and, above all, the temple of 
Athene on the Acropolis, called the Par¬ 
thenon (of which Ictinus and Callicrates 
were the architects). There can be no 
doubt that the sculptured ornaments of 
this temple, the remains of which are in 
the British Museum, were executed under 
the immediate superintendence of Pheidias; 
but the colossal statue of the divinity made 
of ivory and gold, which was enclosed 
within that magnificent shrine, was the 
work of the artist’s own hand. The statue 
was dedicated in 438. Having finished his 
great work at Athens, he went to Elis and 
Olympia, where he executed his statue of 
the Olympian Zeus, the greatest of all his 
works. On his return to Athens, ho fell a 
victim to the jealousy against his great 
patron, Pericles, which was then at its 
height. Pheidias was first accused of 
peculation, but this charge was at once 
refuted,^, by the advice of Pericles, the 
gold haaneen affixed to the statue of the 
Athene in such a manner that it could be 
removed and the weight of it examined. He 
was then charged with impiety, in having 
introduced into the battle of the Amazons, 
on the shield of the goddess, his own like¬ 
ness and that of Pericles. On this charge 
Pheidias was thrown into prison, where he 
died, in 432.—The distinguishing character 
of the art of Pheidias was beauty of a 
sublime order. "While on the one hand he 
set himself free from the stiff and unnatu¬ 
ral forms which had fettered his predeces¬ 
sors of the archaic school, on the other 
hand he did not aim at representing the 
typical beauty of face ana form which 
is seen in the works of Polycleitus, and 
m still more in those of Praxiteles. In dignity 
* and largeness of style he stood pre-eminent. 


PHIDIPPIdES, PHEIDIPPIDES, 01 
PHlLIPPlDES (-1S; ^.Aiinr&ip), 

a courier, was sent by the Athenians to 
Sparta in b.c. 490, to ask for aid against 
the Persians, and arrived there on the 
second day from his leaving Athens. 
He related that on his way to Sparta the 
god Pan had met him on Mt. Parthenium 
near Tegea, and calling him by name had, 
bidden him ask the Athenians why they 
paid him no worship, though he had been 
hitherto their friend, and ever would be 
so. The Athenians therefore dedicated a 
temple to Pan after the battle of Marathon, 
and honoured him thenceforth with annual 
sacrifices and a torch-race. 

PHIDON orPHEIDON f-onis; t'Xw), 
king of Argos, restored tne supremacy 
of Argos over Cleonae, Phlius, Sicyon, 
Epidaurus, Troezen, and Aegina, and 
aimed at extending his dominions over the 
greater part of the Peloponnesus. The 
most memorable act of Pheidon was his 
introduction of copper and silver coinage, 
and a new scale of weights and measures, 
which, through his influence, became preva¬ 
lent in the Peloponnesus, and ultimately 
throughout the greater portion of Greece. 
The coinage of Pheidon is said to have 
been struck in Aegina, with the type of a 
tortoise (a symbol of the Phoenician 
Astarte). There is considerable doubt 
about his date. It seems probable that hia 
reign was about the middle of the 7th 
century B.c. 

PHIGALlA (-ae; QnyaMa ; Pavlitea ), a 
town in the SW. corner of Arcadia on the 
frontiers of Messenia and Elis, and upon 
the river Lymax. It was taken by the 
Spartans b.c. 659, but was afterwards 
recovered by the Phigalians with the help 
of the Oresthasians. Pliigalia owes its 
celebrity in modern times to the remains 
of a splendid temple in its territory, 
situate about six miles NE. of the town 
at Bassae on Mt. Cotylum. This temple 
was built by Ictinus, the contemporary of 
Pericles and Pheidias. It was dedicated 
to Apollo Epicurius, or the Deliverer, 
because the god had delivered the country 
from the pestilence during the Pelopon 
nesian war. Pausanias describes this 
temple as the most beautiful one in all 
Peloponnesus after the temple of Athene 
at Tegea. In 1812 the frieze round the 
interior of the inner cella was discovered, 
containing a series of sculptures in alto- 
rilievo, representing the combat of the 
Centaurs and the Lapithae, and of the 
Greeks and the Amazons. They were 
purchased for the British Museum in 1814, 
where they now are. 
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PHILADELPHIA ( -a©; <t>tAa8eA<f>eta). 1 . 
A city of Lydia, at the foot of M. Tmolus, 
on the little river Cogamus, SE. of Sardis. 
It was built by Attalus Philadelphus, 
king of Pergamum.—2. A city of Cilicia 
Aspera, N. of Claudiopolis. 
PHILADELPHUS. [Ptolemaeus.] 

PHlLAE (-brum), an island in the Nile, 
just above the First Cataract (of Syene), 
on the S. boundary of the country towards 
Aethiopia. 

PIIIL A E NI ( brum), two brothers, 
citizens of Cartilage, of whom the following 
story is told. A dispute having arisen 


died; and the place continued to be called 
‘ The Altars of the Philaeni.’ 

| PHlLAMMON (-orris; ‘tiAa^wr), a 
mythical poet and musician of the pre- 
Homeric period, was said to have been the 
son of Apollo and father of Tliamyris and 
Eumolpus. 

PHILEMON ( -bnis; 1. A 

Phrygian and husband of Baucis. Once 
upon a time, Zeus and Hermes, assuming 
the appoarance of ordinary mortals, visited 
Phrygia ; but no one was willing to receive 
them, until the hospitable hut of Philemon 
and Baucis was opened to them, where the 



ltcnuiina ef the Temple of Apollo at JiaBB.ie near PhiRalia. 


between the Carthaginians and Cyre- 
naeans about their boundaries, it was 
agreed that deputies should start at a 
fixed time from each of the cities, and that 
the place of their meeting, wherever it 
might be, should henceforth form the limit 
of the two territories. The Philaeni were 
appointed for this service on the part of 
the Carthaginians, and advanced much 
further than the Cyrenaean party. The 
Cyrenaeans accused them of having set 
forth before the time agreed upon, but at 
length consented to accept the spot which 
they had reached as a boundary-line, if the 
Philaeni would submit to be buried alive 
there in the sand. The Philaeni accord¬ 
ingly devoted themselves for their country, 
in the way proposed. The Carthaginians 
erected altars to them where they had 


two gods were kindly treated. Zeus 
rewarded the good old couple by taking 
them to a hill, while all the neighbouring 
district was flooded. Here Zeus appointed 
them the guardians of his temple,and allowed 
them both to die at the same moment, 
and then changed them into trees.—2. An 
Athenian poet of the New Comedy, was 
the son of Damon, and a native of Soli in 
Cilicia, but at an early age went to Athens, 
and there received the citizenship. He was 
born about 360 b.c., a little earlier than 
Menander, whom, however, he long sur¬ 
vived. He began to exhibit about b.c. 830. 
He was the first poet of the New Comedy 
in order of time, and the second in fame. 

PHlLfiTAEKUS. [Peroamum.] 
PHlLETAS (-ae; *iA>jTis) ( of Co», the 
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son of Telephus, a distinguished Alex¬ 
andrian poet and grammarian during the 
reign of the first Ptolemy, who appointed 
him tutor of his son, Ptolemy II. Phila- 
delphus. His death may bo placed about 
b.c. 280. His poetry was chiefly elegiac. 

PHILIPPI (-orum; tfAtmrot; Felibejik), 
a city in Macedonia on the river G angas or 
Gangites, between the rivers Nestus and 
Strymon. It was founded by Philip on 
the site of an ancient town CRENIDES, 
a colony of the Thasians, who settled here 
on account of the valuable gold mines in the 
neighbourhood. Philippi is celebrated in 
history from the victory gained here by 
Octavianus and Antony over Brutus and 
Cassius, b.c. 42. It was made a Homan 
colony by Octavianus after the victory over 
Brutus and Cassius, under the name of 
Col. Avgusta Julia Philippcnsis. Its 
seaport was Datum or Datus on the 
Strymonic gulf. 

PHiLIPBlDES. [Puidippidek.] 
PHILIPPOPOLIS (-is 5 <!>iAtJrjron , 0 /\(V ; 
Philipp op oli), a town in Thrace founded 
by Philip of Macedon on the site of a 
place previously called Eumolpias. It was 
situated in a large plain SE. of the Hebrus 
on a hill with three summits, whence it 
was sometimes called Trimontium. Under 
\.he Roman empire it was the capital of the 
province of Thracia. 

PIllLIPPUS (-i; I. Minor 

historical persons. 1. Son of Alexander!, 
of Macedonia, and brother of Perdiccas II., 
against whom he rebelled in conjunction 
with Derdas. The rebels were aided by 
the Athenians, b.c. 432. — 2. Son of Herod 
the Great, and tetrarch of Ituraea and 
Trachonitis. 

II. Kings of Macedonia. 

I., son of Argaeus, was the third king of 
Macedonia, according to Herodotus and 
Thucydides. Philip left a son, named Aero- 
pus, who succeeded him.—II., youngest 
son of Amyntas II. and Eurydice, reigned 
B.C. 359-336. He was born in 382, and was 
brought up at Thebes, whither ho had been 
carried as a hostage by Polopidas, and 
where he received a most careful education. 
Upon the death of his brother Perdiccas 
III., who was slain in battlo against the 
Illyrians, Philip obtained the government 
of Macedonia, at first merely as regent and 
uardian to his infant nephew, Amyntas: 
ut within two years he was enabled to set 
aside the claims of the young prince, and 
to assume for himself the title of king, 
b.c. 358. He at onoe introduced a stricter 
military discipline, and organised the 


Macedonian army on the plan of the 
phalanx; and defeated the Poeonians and 
Illyrians, who came attacking Macedonia. 
He then began to extend his dominions. 
Thus in one year, and at the age of 
twenty-four, had Philip delivered himseP 
from his dangerous position, and provided 
for the security of his kingdom. He 
captured Amphipolis, to which the Athen¬ 
ians had sent no assistance, because 
Philip led them to believe that he 
was willing to restore the city to them 
when he had taken it, and would do so on 
condition of their making him master of 
Pydna. After the capture of Amphipolis, 
ho seized Pydna; and in order to gain the 
goodwill of the Olynthians and to prevent 
them from joining Athens, he gave them 
the town of Potidaea, which he took from 
the Athenians in 356. In 354 he took 
Methone after a lengthened sioge, in the 
course of which ho himself lost an eye. 
He next gained a footing in Thessaly by 
his victory over the Phocian Onomarchus 
at Pagasae, in 352, and the dethronement 
of Lycophron, tyrant of Pherae. Mean¬ 
while Philip's movements in Thessaly had 
opened the eyes of Demosthenes to the 
real danger of Athens and Greece, and his 
first Philippic (delivered in 352) was his 
earliest attempt to rouse his countrymen 
to energetic efforts against their enemy; 
but in spite of his efforts no effectual aid 
was sent, and Philip captured Olynthus 
and the other Chalcidian cities in 348. In 
the following year he concluded peace with 
the Athenians on the basis that he kept 
all that he had gained, and that the 
Phocians were excluded from the alliance. 
The consent of the Athenians to this 
treaty was obtained by the assurances of 
Philocrates and Aeschines, their ambassa¬ 
dors, who had been bribed by Philip. 
In 346 he marched into Phocis, and 
brought the Phocinn war to an end. 
The Phocian cities were destroyed, and 
their place in the Amphietyonic council 
was made over to the king of Macedonia. 
From 342 to 340 he was engaged in an 
expedition in Tliracc, and attempted to 
bring under liis power all the Greek cities 
in that country. In the last of these years 
he laid siege to Perinthus and Byzantium; 
but the Athenians sent a force under 
Phocion, and succeeded in compelling 
Philip to raise the siege of both the cities 
(339). In 839 the Amphictyons declared 
war against the Locrians of Amphissa for 
having taken possession of a district of the 
sacred land, and conferred upon Philip the 
command of their army. Philip straight¬ 
way marched through Thermopylae and 
seized Elate*. The Athenians heard of 
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his approach with alarm; they succeeded, 
mainly through the influence of Demos¬ 
thenes, in forming an alliance with the 
Thebans; but their united army was 
defeated by Philip in the month of August, 
338, in the decisive battle of Chaeronea, 
which put an end to the independence of 
Greece. He used his victory, as beforo 
in the defeat of the Phocians, with 
moderation. Thebes was forced to 
acknowledge the independence of other 
Boeotian cities and to receive a Mace¬ 
donian garrison, but escaped destruction; 
Athens had merely to acknowledge his 
hegemony in Greece, and receive the 
town of Oropus as a present. Philip now 
proposed the invasion and conquest of the 
Persian empire. In a congress held at 
Corinth, which was attended by deputies 
from every Grecian state with the excep¬ 
tion of Sparta, war with Persia was deter¬ 
mined on, and the king of Macedonia 
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was appointed to command the forces of 
the national confederacy. In 337 Philip’s 
marriage with Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Attalus, one of liis generals, led to the 
most serious disturbances in his family. 
Olympias and Alexander withdrew in great 
indignation from Macedonia; and though 
they returned home soon afterwards, they 
continued to be on hostile terms with 
Philip. Meanwhile, the preparations for 
his Asiatic expedition were not neglected, 
and early in 336 he sent forces into 
Asia, under Parmenion, to draw over 
the Greek cities to his cause. But in 
336 he was murdered at Aegae, by a 
youth of noble blood, named Pausanias, 
who failed to get redress for a gross out¬ 
rage offered to him by Attalus. Olympias 
and Alexander wero suspected (probably 
unjustly) of being implicated in the plot. 
They had been alienated by Philip’s new 
marriage in 337 with Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Attalus. Philip died in the 
forty-seventh year of his age and the 
twenty-fourth of hie reign, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Alexander the Gre*at.—III., the 


name of Philip was bestowed by the Mace¬ 
donian army upon Arrhidaeus, the bastard 
son of Philip II., when he was raised to 
: the throne after the death of Alexander 
the Great. He accordingly appears in the 
list of Macedonian kings as Philip III. 
For his life and reign sec Aeehidaeus.— 
IV., eldest son of Cassander whom he suc¬ 
ceeded on the throne, b.c. 296. He lived 
only a few months afterwards.—V., son of 
Demetrius II., reigned b.c. 220-178. He 
was only eight years old at the death of his 
father, Demetrius (229); and did not suc¬ 
ceed to the throne till the death of his uncle, 
Antigonus Doson. Philip conducted with 
distinguished success the war against the 
Aetolians. This war, usually called the 
Social war, was brought to a conclusion in 
217. He now became engaged in war with 
the Romans. In 215 he had concluded an 
alliance with Hannibal; and waB fighting 
against both the Romans and their allies, 
the Aetolians, from 211 till 205, when a 
temporary peace was made; but as soon 
as the Romans had brought the second 
Punic war to an end, they again declared 
war against Philip, 200. This war lasted 
j between three and four years, and was 
brought to an end by the defeat of Philip 
by the consul Flamininus at the battle 
of Oynoscephalae in the autumn of 197. 
[Flamininus.] By the peace finally granted 
to Philip ^196 )tlie king was compelled to 
abandon all his conquests, both in Europe 
and Asia, surrender his whole fleet to the 
Romans, and limit his standing army to 
5000 men, besides paying a sum of 1000 
talents. Philip died in 179. 


III. Family of ihc Marcii Philippi. 

1. Q. MARCIUS PHILIPPUS, praetor 
188, with Sicily as his province, and consul 
186, when he carried on war in Liguria 
with his colleague Sp. Postumius Albinus. 
In 169 lie was consul a second time, and 

I carried on the war in Macedonia against 
Perseus.—2. L. MARCIUS PHILIPPUS, 
was a tribune of the plebs, 104, when he 
brought forward an agrarian law, and was 
| consul in 91 with Sex. Julius Caesar. In 
' this year Philippus, who belonged to the 
popular party, opposed with the greatest 
vigour the measures of the tribiine Drusus. 
Philippus was one of the most distinguished 
orators of his time.—3. L. MARCIUS 
PHILIPPUS, son of the preceding, was 
consul in 56. Upon the death of C. 
Octavius, the father of Augustus, Pfiilip- 
pus married his widow Atia, and thuB 
became the stepfather of Augustus. He 
restored the temple of Hercules and the 
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Muses, and surrounded it with a colonnade, 
which is frequently mentioned under the 
name of Portions Philippi (Olari moni- 
menta Philippi). 

IV. Emperor of Borne. 

M. JULIUS PHILIPPUS I., Roman 
emperor a.d. 244-249, was an Arabian by 
birth, and entered the Roman army, in 
which he rose to high rank. He accom¬ 
panied Gordianus III. in his expedition 
against the Persians; and excited discontent 
among the soldiers, who at length assassin¬ 
ated Gordian, and proclaimed Philippus 
emperor, 244. Philippus was slain near 
Verona either in battle against Decius or 
by his own soldiers. The great domestic 
event of the reign of Philippus was the 
exhibition of the Secular Games, which 
were celebrated with unusual splendour, 
since Rome had now, according to the 
received tradition, attained the thousandth 
year of her existence (a.d. 248). 

PHlLISTUS (-i; *i'Auttos), a Syracusan, 
son of Archonides or Archomenides, was 
bom probably about b.c. 435. He assisted 
Dionysius in obtaining the supreme power, 
and stood so high in the favour of the 
tyrant that he was entrusted with the 
charge of the citadel of Syracuse. Philis- 
tus was absent from Sicily when Dion 
first landed in the island and made him¬ 
self master of Syracuse, b.c. 356. He 
afterwards raised a powerful fleet, with 
which he gave battle to the Syracusans, 
but having been defeated, and finding 
himself cut off from all hopes of escape, 
he put an end to his own life. Philistus 
wrote a History of Sicily, of which unfortu¬ 
nately only a few fragments have come 
down to us. 

PHlLO (-onis; 4>iA<*>»'). 1. An Academic 

philosopher, was a native of Larissa and a 
disciple of Clitomachus. After the con¬ 
quest of Athens by Mithridates he removed 
to Rome, where he settled as a teacher of 
philosophy and rhetoric, and had Cicero as 
one of his hearers.—2. Of BYZANTIUM, 
a celebrated mechanician, and a contem¬ 
porary of Ctesibius, flourished about 
b.c. 146. He wrote a work on military 
engineering, of which the fourth and 
fifth books have come down to us.—3. 
JUDAEUS, the Jew, was bom at Alex¬ 
andria, and was descended from a priestly 
family of distinction. He had already 
reached an advanced age, when he went 
to Rome (a.d. 40) on an embassy to the 
emperor Caligula, in order to procure the 
revocation of the decree which exacted 
from the Jews divine homage to the statue 


of the emperor. His writings aim at 
reconciling the Sacred Scriptures with the 
doctrines of the Greek philosophy. 

PHILO, Q.PUBLILIUS. [Publilius.] 
PHILO, L. VETURIUS. 1. L., consul 
B.c. 220, with C. Lutatius Catulus; and 
censor 210 with P. Licinius Crassus Dives, 
and died while holding this office.—2., L., 
praetor 209, with Cisalpine Gaul as his 
province. In 207 he served under Claudius 
Nero and Livius Salinator in the cam¬ 
paign against Hasdmbal. In 206 he was 
consul with Q. Caecilius Metellus. He 
accompanied Scipio to Africa, and after the 
battle of Zama, 202, was sent to Rome to 
announce the news of Hannibal’s defeat. 

PHlLOCLES (<&iA.o*At)s), an Athenian 
tragic poet, nephew of Aeschylus. He 
gained a victory over Sophocles when the 
latter exhibited his Oedipus Tyrannus, 
b.c. 429. 

PHlLOCTETES (-is; $iAo*cT»jTTjy), a son 
of Poeas (whence he is called Poeantiadcs, 
Ov. Met. xiii. 313) and Demonassa, was 
the best archer in the Trojan war. He led 
the warriors from Methone, Thaumacia, 
Meliboea, and Olizon, against Troy, in 
seven ships. But on his voyage thither 
he was left behind by bis men in the island 
of Lemnos, because he was disabled by a 
snake-bite. He remained in this island 
till the tenth year of the Trojan war, when 
Odysseus and Diomedes came to fetch him 
to Troy, as an oracle had declared that 
the city could i\ot be taken without the 
arrows of Heracles. He accompanied these 
heroes to Troy, where his wound was 
cured, and he afterwards slew Paris, where¬ 
upon Troy fell into the hands of the 
Greeks. On his return from Troy he is said 
to have been cast upon the coast of Italy, 
where he settled, and built Petelia and 
Crimissa. 

PHlLODEMUS (-i; 68 W os), of 

Gadara, in Palestine, an Epiourean 
philosopher and epigrammatic poet, con¬ 
temporary with Cicero. 

PHIlOLAUS (-i; 4>iAoAao9), a Pytha¬ 
gorean philosopher, was a native of Croton 
or Tarentum, and a contemporary of 
Socrates. 

PHILOMELA (-ae; $iAo/u>?Aa), daughter 
of king Pandion in Attica, who, being dis¬ 
honoured by her brother-in-law, Tereua, 
was changed into a nightingale. The story 
is given under Tereus. 

PHlLOMELlUM or PIHLOMELUM, 
a city of Phrygia Parorios, on the borders 
of Lycaonia and Pisidia. 

PHILOMELUS (*i; ^iA^Ao*), a general 
of the Phocians in the Phocian or Saored 
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war, persuaded his countrymen to seize the 
temple of Delphi, and to apply its riches 
to the purpose of defending themselves 
against the Amphictyonic forces, b.c. 857. 
He commanded the Phocians during the 
early years of the war, but was slain in 
battle in 858. He was succeeded in the 
command by his brother Onomarchus. 

PHILONIDES an Athenian 

j>et the Old Comedy, who is better 
ihown on account of his connection with 
the literary history of Aristophanes. 
Several of the plays of Aristophanes were 
brought out in the names of Callistratus 
and Philonides. 

PHILOPOEMEN (-enis; <j>iAoWmt)»'), of 
Megalopolis in Arcadia, one of the few 
great men that Greece produced in the 
decline of her political independence, who 
is called ‘the last of the Greets/ (Plut. 
Philop. 1, Arat. 24.) The great object of 
his life was to infuse into the Achaeans a 
military spirit, and so to secure their inde¬ 
pendence. He was born about b.c. 252. 
He lost his father at an early age, and was 
brought up by Oleander, a citizen of Man- 
tinea, who had taken refuge at Megalopolis. 
He studied military history, especially 
the campaigns of Alexander. His name 
first occurs in history in B.c. 222, when 
Megalopolis was taken by Cleomenes, and 
in the following year (221) he fought with 
conspicuous valour at the battle of Sellasia, 
in which Cleomenes was defeated. In 203 
he was elected strategus or general of the 
Achaean League, and laboured successfully 
at military reforms which brought the 
army into an excellent Btate of efficiency. 
In this year he defeated Machanidas, 
tyrant of Lacedaemon, and slew him in 
battle with his own hand. In 201 he was 
again elected general of the league, when 
he defeated Nabis, who had succeeded 
Machanidas as tyrant of Lacedaemon. After 
serving Borne years in Crete as general of the 
Gortynian forces, he was again general of 
the league in 192, when he again defeated 
Nabis, who was slain in the course of the 
year by some Aetolian mercenaries. It is 
said that when Diophanes, the Achaean 
general, and Flamininus were marching to 
Sparta in 191 to crush some attempt at 
revolt, Pliilopoemen hurried thither in 
advance, and, having quieted the city, 
induced the Roman and Achaean troops 
to pass it by; and that when the Spartans 
in gratitude offered him 120 talents (the 
proceeds of the estate of Nabis) he refused 
the present, as unbecoming a man of 
honour. In 188, when he was general of 
the league, he took Sparta, whose troops 
had attacked Las, a town which had joined 


the league. He demanded the surrendei 
of the instigators, and failing to obtain 
them, he razed the walls and fortifications 
of the city. In 188 the Messenians revolted 
from the Achaean League. Philopoemen, 
who was general of the league for the 
eighth time, hastily collected a body of 
cavalry, and pressed forward to Messene. 
He fell in with a large body of Messenian 
troops, by whom he was taken prisoner, 
and carried to Messene. Here he was 
thrown into a dungeon by Dinocrates, and 
was compelled to drink poison. An assembly 
was immediately held at Megalopolis ; 
Lycortas was chosen general, and in the 
following year he invaded Messenia; 
Dinocrates and the chiofs of his party 
w’ere obliged to put an end to their lives. 
It does not detract from the nobility of 
Fhilopoemen’s character, that in much of 
his military success he was really playing 
the game of the Romans. His true policy, 
if it had been possible, would have been to 
combine with the Spartans and Messenians 
instead of fighting against them, and to 
oppose a united Greoce to the Romans. 
But the opportunity for this had probably 
been lost long before when Aratus rejected 
the overtures of Cleomenes. The contest 
with Sparta in the time of Machanidas 
and Nabis was unavoidable. 

PHILOSTRATUS, FLAVIUS, of 
Lemnos, bom about 182 a.d. He wrote, 
among other works, the Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana, and the Imagines , both of 
which survive; a grandson of his also 
wrote a work called Imagines , of which 
some fragments remain. 

PHlLOTAS (-ae; $iAt6Ta«), son of Par- 
menion. He served with distinction in 
the battles of the Granicus and Arbela, 
and on other occasions; but in b.c. 880, 
while the army was in Drangiana, he was 
accused of being privy to a plot which had 
been formed against the king’s life. There 
was no proof of his guilt; but a confession 
was wrung from him by the torture, and 
he was stoned to death by the troops after 
the Macedonian fashion. [Pajimenion.] 

PHILOXENUS (-i; *tAo£m>*). 1. Of 
Cythera, one of the most distinguished 
dithyrambic poets of Greece, was born 
b.c. 435 and died 880, at the age of fifty- 
five. After living some years at Athens, 
he went to Syracuse. But soon afterwards 
he offended Dionysius, and was cast into 
prison owing, it was generally said, to the 
wounded vanity of the tyrant, whose 
pooms Philoxenus not only refused to 
praise, but, on being asked to revise one 
of them, said that the best way of effect¬ 
ing it would be to draw r a black line through 
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the whole paper. After some time he was 
released from prison, and restored to the 
favour of Dionysius; but he finally left 
his court, and is said to have spent the 
latter part of his life in Ephesus.—Of the 
dithyrambs of Philoxenus by far the most 
important was his Cyclops or Qalatea , 
but only fragments of his writings remain. 
—2. The Leucadian, son of Eryxis, lived 
at Athens about the same time as Philoxe¬ 
nus of Cythera. He was the son of Eryxis, 
and his son also bore that name. Like his 
more celebrated namesake, the Leucadian 
was ridiculed by the poets of the Old 
Comedy. 

PHILUS, FURlUS. 1. P., was consul 
b.c. 223 with C. Flaminius, and accom¬ 
panied his colleague in his campaign 
against the Gauls in the N. of Italy. He 
was praetor 216, when he commanded the 
fleet, with which he proceeded to Africa. 
In 214 he was censor with M. Atilius 
Regulus, but died at the beginning of the 
following year.—2. L., consul 186, received 
Spain as his province, and was commis¬ 
sioned by the senate to deliver up to the 
Numantines C. Hostilius Mancinus, the 
consul of the preceding year. 

PHlNEUS (-e<5s, -el; 1. Son 

of Belus and Anchinoe, and brother of 
Cepheus. He was slain by Perseus. For 
details see Andromeda and Perseus. —2. 
Son of Agenor, and king of Salmydessus 
in Thrace. He was first married to Cleo¬ 
patra, the daughter of Boreas and Orithyia, 
and afterwards to Idaea.—Phineus was a 
blind soothsayer, who had received his 
prophetic powers from Apollo, but was 
blinded because he had revealed the 
counsels of Zeus. He is most celebrated 
on account of his being tormented by the 
Harpies, who were sent by the gods to 
punish him on account of his cruelty 
towards his sons by the first marriage, 
whom he had blinded on a false accusation 
of their stepmother Idaea. Whenever a 
meal was placed before Phineus, the 
Harpies darted down from the air and 
carried it off. When the Argonauts visited 
Thrace, Phineus promised to instruct them 
respecting their voyage, if they would 
deliver him from the monsters. This was 
done by Zetes and Calais, the sorb of 
Boreas, and brothers of Cleopatra. Phineus 
now explained to the Argonauts the further 
course they had to take, and especially 
cautioned them against the Symplegades. 

PHINTlAS. [Damon.] 

PHINTlAS (-ae; Alicata ), a town on the 
8. coast of Sicily, midway between Agri- 
gentum and Gela. 

PHLfiGfiTHON or PYRIPHLEgE- 


THON (-ontis; ^X«y49<ov t Uvpi<t>\ey«6ajv) f i.e. 
the flaming, a river in the lower world, 
in whose channel flowed flames instead of 
water. [Acheron ; Styx.] 

PHLEGRAEI CAMPI (ra *Aeypoua iretfa, 
or v 4>Aeypa ; Solfatara ), the name of the 
volcanic plain extending along the coast of 
Campania from Cumae to Capua. The 
frequent outbursts of flame and of hot 
springs gained for it the name ‘burning 
plains/ and it was believed that the giants 
were buried beneath it. It was also (or 
part of it) named Laboriae or Laborinus 
Campus (Terra di Lavoro). 

PHLEgYAS (-ae; 4*Aeyvas), son of Ares 
and Cliryse, the daughter of Halmus, suc¬ 
ceeded Eteocles in the government of 
Orchomenos in Boeotia, which he called 
after himself Phlegyantis. He was the 
father of Ixion and Coronis, the latter of 
whom became by Apollo the mother of 
Asclepius. Enraged at this, Phlegyas set 
fire to the temple of the god, who killed 
him with his arrows, and condemned him 
to punishment in the lower world. 

PHLlASlA. [Phlius.] 

PHLlUS (-untis; fcAiov's, -oOi'Toy), the 
chief town of a small province in the NE. 
of Peloponnesus, whose territory PHLlAS¬ 
lA (4»Aia<rta), was bounded on the N. by 
Sicyonia, on the W. by Arcadia, on the E. 
by the territory of Cleonae, and on the S. 
by that of Argos. When Aratus organised 
the Achaean League, Cleonymus, tyrant of 
Phlius, abdicated and united his city to 
the league. 

PHOCAEA (-ae; OnoKaia), the northern¬ 
most of the Ionian cities on the W. coast 
of Asia Minor, stood at the W. extremity of 
the tongue of land which divides the Sinus 
Elaitious (O. of Fouge «), on the N., from 
the Sinus Hermaeus (G. of Smyrna ), on 
the S. It was said to have been founded 
by a band of colonists, mainly Phocian, 
under two Athenian leaders, Philogenes 
and Damon. It was originally within the 
limits of Aeolis, in the territory of Cyme; 
but the Cymaeans voluntarily gave up the 
site for the new city, which was admitted 
into the Ionian confederacy. Phocaea 
became celebrated as a great maritime 
state; but, after the Persian conquest 
of Ionia, when the common cause was 
hopeless, and their city was besieged by 
Harpagus, they embarked, to seek new 
abodes in the distant W., and bent their 
course to the colony of Aleria or Alalia in 
Corsica, which they had founded twenty 
ears before. They had bound themselves 
y an oath never to return to their native 
land until nn iron bar which they threw 
into the sea should float again; but during 
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the voyage a portion of the emigrants 
resolved to return to their native city, 
which they restored.—Care must be taken 
not to confound Phocaea with Phocis, or 
the adjectives of the former 4>«Koevs and 
Phocaeensis, with those of the latter, 
and Phocensis. The name of Phocaean 
is often used with reference to Massilia; 
and the people of Marseilles still affect to 
regard themselves as Phocaeans. 

PHOCION (-onis; $a>#ctW), the Athenian 
general and statesman, born in b.g. 402. 
In 854 (according to some, in 850) he was 
sent into Euboea in the command of a 
small force, in consequence of an applica¬ 
tion from Plutarchus, tyrant of Eretria. 
Here he won the victory of Tamynae, a 
brilliant success in spite of the treachery 
of Plutarchus, though the whole campaign 
was fruitless. In 339, being sent with 120 
triremes to the Hellespont he raised the 
siege of Byzantium, and caused Philip to 
retire. He frequently opposed the measures 
of Demosthenes, and recommended peace 
with Philip; but he must not be regarded 
as one of the mercenary supporters of the 
Macedonian monarch. The true explana¬ 
tion of his policy seems to be that he 
represented the party at Athens which 
believed opposition to Macedonia to be 
absolutely hopeless, and had come to the 
conclusion that the wisest course was to 
acquiesce in this necessity instead of trying 
to rouse Greece to a war which was, as he 
thought, certain to fail. Alexander treated 
Phocion with the utmost consideration, 
and pressed upon him valuable presents; 
but Phocion persisted in refusing them, 
begging the king to leave him no less 
honest than he found him. After Alex¬ 
ander’s death, Phocion opposed the pro- 

S >sal for war with Antipater, and to 
yperides, who asked him tauntingly 
when he would advise the Athenians to 
go to war, he answered, ‘ When I see the 
young willing to keep their ranks, the rich 
to contribute of their wealth, and the 
orators to abstain from pilfering the 
public money.’ When Alexander, the son 
of Poly8perchon, led his army to Athens 
in 318, Phocion was suspected of having 
advised him to occupy the Peiraeus; and 
there is reason to think that Phocion did 
advocate this step, as he had before favoured 
the occupation by Nicanor, from fear of 
what would ensue to himself and his party 
at Athens if the democratic party prevailed. 
Being therefore accused of treason by 
Agnonides, he fled, with several of his 
friends, to Alexander, who sent them with 
letters of recommendation to his father, 
Polysperchon. Polysperchon sent them 
back to Athens for the people to deal with 


them as they would. Here Phocion was 
sentenced to death, b.c. 817. To one who 
asked him whether he had any message to 
leave for his son Phocus, he answered, 
‘ Only that he bear no grudge against the 
Athenians/ There can be no doubt of 
Phocian’s honesty of purpose and patriotic 
motives, excepting only in his negotiations 
with Nicanor and Polysperchon. His op¬ 
position to Demosthenes, however honest, 
was a mistaken policy, and against the true 
interests of his country, if there was any 
real prospect of resisting Philip success¬ 
fully. Phocion undoubtedly thought that 
there was no such prospect. 

PHOCIS (-idis; h *<okis), a country in 
North Greece, was bounded on the N. by 
the Locri Epicnemidii and Opuntii,on the E. 
by Boeotia, on the W. by the Locri Ozolae 
and Doris, and on the S. by the Corinthian 
gulf. It owes its chief importance in 
history to the fact of its possessing the 
Delphic oracle. Its chief mountain was 
Pabnassus. The Phocians were natural 
enemies of Thebes, and in 456 they readily 
joined the Athenian alliance. From similar 
motives they aided the Spartans in 395, but 
after Leuctra were forced into alliance With 
Thebes. They refused, however, to send 
any contingent to Man tinea in 362, and 
this added to the hostility of the Thebans 
towards Phocis, which displayed itself fully 
in the Phocian or Sacred war. The Pho¬ 
cians having cultivated a portion of the 
Crissaean plain, which the Amphictyons 
had declared in b.c. 585 should lie waste 
for ever, the Thebans availed themselves 
of this pretext to persuade the Amphictyons 
to impose a fine upon the Phocians, and 
upon their refusal to pay it, the Thebans 
further induced the council to declare the 
Phocian land forfeited to the god at Delphi. 
Thus threatened by the Amphictyonic 
council, backed by the whole power of 
Thebes, the Phocians were persuaded by 
Philomelus, one of their citizens, to seize 
Delphi, b.c. 357, and to make use of the 
treasures of the temple for the purpose of 
carrying on the war, by hiring mercenaries. 
The war which ensued lasted ten years. 
The Amphictyons and the Thebans, finding 
at length that they were unable with their 
own resources to subdue the Phocians, 
called in the assistance of Philip of Mace- 
don, who brought the war to a close in 846. 
All the Phocian towns were razed to the 
ground with the exception of Abac, and the 
inhabitants distributed in villages contain¬ 
ing npt more than fifty inhabitants each. 

PHOCUS (-i; Gwkos), son of Aeacus, and 
father of Panopeus and Crissus. He was 
murdered by his half-brothers, Telamon 
and Peleus. 
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PH5c5lIDES (tooitvXtSrfi), of Miletus, an 
Ionian poet, contemporary with Theognis, 
was bom b.c. 560. 

PHOEBfi (-es; *oCfa). 1. Daughter of 
Uranus and Ge, became by Coeus the 
mother of Asteria and Leto (Latona).—2. 
Daughter of Tyndareos and Leda, and 
a sister of Clytaemnestra.— 3. Daughter 
of Leucippus, and sister of Hilaira, was 
carried off with her sister by the Dioscuri. 
— 4 . [Artemis.] 

PHOEBlDAS (-ae; 4>oi/Si6as), a Lacedae¬ 
monian, who, in b.c. 882, was appointed 
to the command of the troops destined to 
reinforce his brother Eudamidas, who had 
been sent against Olynthus. On his way 
Phoebidas halted at Thebes, and treacher¬ 
ously made himself master of the Cadmea. 
In 878 he was left by Agesilaus as harmost 
at Thespiae, and was slain in battle by the 
Thebans. 

PHOEBUS^ [Apollo.] 

PHOENICE (-es; ♦omioj ; Phoenicia is 
only found in one doubtful passage of 
Cicero), a country of Asia, on the coast of 
Syria, extending from the river Eleutherus 
on the N. to below Mt. Carmel on the S., 
and bounded on the E. by Coele-Syria and 
Palestine. It was a mountainous strip of 
coast land, not more than ten or twelve 
miles broad, hemmed in between the 
Mediterranean and the chain of Lebanon, 
whose lateral branches, running out into 
the sea in bold promontories, divided the 
country into valleys, which are well watered 
by riverB flowing down from Lebanon, and 
are extremely fertile. The cities of Phoe¬ 
nicia took the lead in the naval enterprise 
of the ancient world. For the history of 
its great cities, Bee Sidon, and Tybus. The 
people were of the Semitic race : their 
language a dialect of the Aramaic, closely 
related to the Hebrew. Their written 
characters formed the basis of the Greek 
alphabet, and hence they were regarded by 
the Greeks as the inventors of letters. In 
the Homeric poems the Phoenicians are 
the artistic workers in gold and silver. 
From them the Greeks borrowed the types 
for all such workmanship, for armour, and 
for patterns on vases, many of which the 
Phoenicians had themselves adopted from 
Egypt. [For their early influence on Greek 
religion, see Aphrodite ; Heracles.] 
Eajrly formed into settled states, supplied 
with abundance of timber from Lebanon, 
and placed where the caravans from Arabia 
and the E. came upon the Mediterraean, J 
they carried over to the coasts of this sea 
the products of those countries as well as 
of their own, which was rich in metals, and 
the shores of which furnished the purple- 


fish used for dye. Their colonies and 
trading stations were, especially for their 
trade in purple dye, planted throughout 
the Aegaean coast and the islands. [See 
Cyprus; Creta; Graecia.] They were 
in possession of the chief places in the 
Propontis and Bosporus until, in the 
eighth century B.c., the Milesians ousted 
them from those districts. Their voyages 
and their settlements extended beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, to the W. coasts of 
Africa and Spain, and even as far as our 
own islands, according to some accounts 
[but see p. 121]. Within the Mediterra¬ 
nean they planted numerous colonies, on 
its islands, on the coast of Spain, and 
especially on the N. coast of Africa, tli£. 
chief of which was Carthago ; they had 
also settlements on the Euxine and in Asia 
Minor. They were successfully subdued 
by the Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, 
Macedonians, and Homans; but neither 
these conquests nor the rivalry of Carthage 
entirely ruined their commerce; On the 
contrary, their ships formed the fleet of 
Persia and the Syrian kings, and partly 
of the Romans. [Sidon ; Tyrus.] Under 
the Romans, Phoenice formed a part of 
the province of Syria; and, under the E. 
empire, it was erected, with the addition of 
Coele-Syria, into the province of Phoenice 
Libanesia or Libanensis. 

PHOENICE (-es; QoivCkii ; Finiki), a 
town on the coast of the Epirus in the 
district Chaonia, 56 miles NW, of Buth- 
rotum. 

PHOENICIA. [Phoenice.] 

PHOENlCCS (-untis; *om*ous). 1. A 
harbour of Ionia, in Asia Minor, at the 
foot of Mt. Mimas.—2. A city in the S. of 
Lycia, on Mt. Olympus, with a harbour 
below it, a little to the E. of Patara. 

PHOENICUSA. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 

PHOENIX (-icis; *oiVi£), 1. Son of 
Agenor by Agriope or Telephassa, and 
brother of Europa, but Homer makes him 
the father of Europa. Being sent by his 
father in search of his sister, who was 
carried off by Zeus, he settled in the 
country, which was called after him Phoe- 
nica.—2. Son of Amyntor by Cleobule or 
Hippodamia, and king of the Dolopes, took 
part in the Calydonian hunt. He was 
driven from home by his father, and fled to 
Peleus, who received him kindly, made him 
the ruler of the country of the Dolopes, 
on the frontiers of Phthia, and entrusted 
to him his son Achilles, whom he was to 
educate. Ho afterwards accompanied 
Achilles on his expedition against Troy. 
—3. A fabulous bird Phoenix,, which, 

I according to a tale told to Herodotus (ii. 73) 
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at Heliopolis in Egypt, visited that place 
once in every 600 years, on his father’s 
death, and buried him in the sanctuary of 
Helios. For this purpose the Phoenix was 
believed to come from Arabia, and to make 
an egg of myrrh as large as possible; this 
egg he then hollowed out and put into it 
his father, closing it up carefully, and the 
egg was believed then to be of exactly the 
same weight as before. This bird was 
represented as resembling an eagle, with 
feathers partly red and partly golden. It 
is further related that when his life drew 
to a close, he built a nest for himself 
in Arabia, and that after his death a new 
phoenix rose out of it. As soon as this one 
was grown up, he, like his predecessor, 
roceeded to Heliopolis in Egypt, and 
urned and buried his father in the temple 
of Helios.—Another modification of the 
same story relates that when the Phoenix 
arrived at the age of 500 years, he built for 
himself a funeral pile, consisting of spices, 
settled upon it, and died. Out of the de¬ 
composing body he then rose again, and 
having grown up, he wrapped the remains 
of his old body up in myrrh, carried them 
to Heliopolis, and burnt them there. 

PHOENIX (<l>oiVtf). 1. A small river in 
Malis, flowing into the Asopus near Ther¬ 
mopylae.—2. A river further N. in Thes¬ 
saly, which flows into the Apidanus.—3. 
A harbour in Crete. 

PHOETIAE or PHYTIA (♦otretac, 
<&oiTi'ai), a town in Acarnania on a hill, W. 
of Stratus. 

PHOLOfi (-es; 'Vo\6rj ; Olono), a moun¬ 
tain forming the boundary between Arca¬ 
dia and Elis; being a S. continuation of 
Mount Erymanthus. 

PHOLiUS (-i; <&oAos), a Centaur, a son 
of Silenus and tho nymph Melia. He was 
accidentally slain by one of the poisoned 
arrows of Heracles. 

PHORCUS, PHORCYS, or PHORCYN 
(«top/coy, Qoptcvs, Qoptcvv). 1. A sea-deity to 
whom a harbour in Ithaca was dedicated. 
By his sister Ceto he became the father of 
the Graeae and Gorgones, the Hesperian 
dragon, and the Hesperidcs; and by Hecate 
or Cratais, he was the father of Scylla.— 
2. Son of Phaenops, commander of the 
Phrygians of Ascania, assisted Priam in 
the Trojan war, but was slain by Ajax. 

PHORMlON (-5nis; 4>op/xiW), a celebrated 
Athenian general, first mentioned as one of 
the generals sent to reinforce the Athenians 
at Samos in 440 b.c. In 432 he commanded 
in tho siege of Potidaea and afterwards 
in Chalcidice. In 430 he was sent with 
thirty ships to Ambr&cia, and then to j 


Naupactus, to blockade the gulf of Corinth. 
He particularly distinguished himself, and 
with far inferior forces gained some brilliant 
victories over the Peloponnesian fleet in 
b.c. 429. In the ensuing winter he landed 
on the coast of Acarnania, and advanced 
into tho interior, where he also gained some 
successes, and died apparently in the same 
year. * _ 

PH0RONEUS (-eosor-ei; *o P an/«fc), 
son of Inachus and the Oceanid Melia or 
Arehia, was a brother of Aegialeus, and 
the ruler of Argos. The patronymic Pho- 
ronides is sometimes used for Argives in 
general, and especially for Amphiaraus 
and Adrastus. 

PHQRONlS, a name of Io, who was 
either a descendant or a sister of Phoroneus. 
PHOSPHORUS. [Hespkkus.] 
PHRlATACES, king of Parthia. 
[Arsaces_XVI.] 

PHRXATES, the name of four kings of 
Parthia. [Absaces V., VII., XII., XV.] 
PHRAORTES (fcpaop-rrjs), second king 
of Media, and son of Deioces, whom he 
succeeded, reigned from b.c. 656 to 634. 
[Media.] He first conquered the Persians, 
and then subdued the greater part of Asia, 
but was at length defeated and killed 
while laying siege to Ninus (Nineveh). He 
was succeeded by his son Cyaxares. 

PHRIXUS (-i; •fptfos), son of Athamas 
and Nephele, and brother of Helle. 
Through the ill-will of his stepmother, 
Ino, he was to be sacrificed to Zeus, but 
Nephele rescued her two children, who 
rode away through the air upon the ram 
with the golden fleece, the gift of Hermes. 
Between Sigeum and the Chersonesus, 
Hello fell into the sea, which waB called 
after her the Hellespont. A Pompeian 
ainting shows the exact moment described 
y Ovid (who possibly had the picture in 
his mind): 

Paene simul periit dum volt succurrere lapaae 
Frater et extentos porrigit usque manus. 

{Fast. iii. 871.) Phrixus arrived in safety 
in Colchis, the kingdom of Aeetes, who 
gave him liis daughter Chalciope in mar¬ 
riage. Phrixus sacrificed the ram which 
had carried him to Zeus Phyxius or 
Laphystius, and gave its fleece to Aeetes, 
who fastoned it to an oak tree in the grove 
of Ares. This fleece was afterwards carried 
away by Jason and the Argonauts. 
[Jason.] 

PHRYGIA MATER, a name froquontly 
given to Cybele, because she was especially 
worshipped in Phrygia. [Rhea.] 
PHRtGtA ( -ae ; *pvyia; adj. Qpv f, pi. 
$pv'Yes> Phryx, Phryges), a country of Asia 
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Minor. Aocotfling to the division of the | manliness. The lion sculptures resembling 
provinces under the Roman empire, Phry- ] those of Mycenae and the sculptured 


gia formed the E. part of the province of 
Asia, and was bounded on the W. by 
Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on tlio S. by 
Lycia and Pisidia, on tho E. by Lycaonia 
(which is often reckoned as a part of 
Phrygia) and Galatia (which formerly be¬ 
longed to Phrygia), and on the N. by 
Bithynia. There lias been much dispute 
about the origin of the Phrygians . on the 
whole, the most probable theory is that 
the Phrygians were, as Greek tradition 
related, a European people who crossed 



1'hrixiiB ridinK <»n a nun across the Hellespont, with 
I Idle, fallen into the sea. (Pompeian painting.) 


the Hellespont before the period of the 
Trojan war, and established a kingdom in 
Asia Minor, W. of the Halys ; they were 
a race of hardy warriors, of Aryan descent, 
and their special deity was akin to Zeus, 
and was variously called Osogo or Papas 
(Father) or Bronton (Thunderer); the 
people whom they found in possession and 
conquered were a Semitic nation, who 
worshipped a goddess (the Greek Gybele), 
with rites of an Oriental character, and 
with temples served by slaves ; the invad¬ 
ing Phrygians reduced the Semitic people, 
but adopted much of their religion (just as 
the Galatians afterwards did), combining 
it also with their own, and gradually 
degenerated themselves in courage and 


tombs, such as that of Midas, belonged to 
the ruling dynasty which the invaders 
established. -—The kingdom of Phrygia was 
conquered by Croesus, and formed part of 
the Persian, Macedonian, and Syro-Grecian 
empires; hut under the last the NE. part, 
adjacent to Paphlagonia and the Halys, 
was conquered by the Gauls, and formed 
the W. part of Galatia ; and a part W. of 
this, containing the richest portion of the 
country, about the Sangarius, was sub¬ 
jected by the kings of Bithynia; this last 
portion was added under tho name of 
Phrygia Epictetus (4». errArpro?, i.e. 
the acquired Phrygia ), to the king¬ 
dom of Pergamum, to which the 
whole of Phrygia was assigned by the 
Romans, after the overthrow of An- 
tioehus the Great in b.c. 190. With 
the rest of the kingdom of Pergamum, 
Phrygia passed to the Romans by 
the testament of Attalus III., and 
thus became a part of the province of 
Asia, b.c. 130. 

PHRYNlCHUS ( i; *pvVi X os). 1. 
An Athenian, and one of the early 
tragic poets, is said to have been the 
disciplo of Thespis. He gained his 
first tragic victory in b.c. 511, twenty- 
four years after Thespis (535), twelve 
years after (’hoerilus (523), and twelve 
\ ears before Aeschylus (499); and 
his last in 470, on which occasion 
Themistoelos was his clioragus. So 
powerful was the effect of his tragedy 
on the capture of Miletus, that the 
audience burst into tears, and fined 
the poet 1000 drachmae, because he 
had exhibited the sufferings of a 
kindred people. Phryniclius was the 
first poet who introduced masks re¬ 
presenting female characters in the 
drama.—2. A comic poet of the Old 
Comedy, was a contemporary of Eupo- 
lis, and flourished b.c. 429.- 3. An Athenian 
general, son of Stratonides, who was sent 
with a fleet to Asia Minor in 412 b.c. In 
the following year he endeavoured to 
strengthen the position of the oligarchical 
party by calling in the Spartans, and he 
was assassinated in the Agora. 

PHRYNNTS (OpvVi'is), or PHRYNIS 
(4>pv^iv), a dithyrambic poet of the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, was a native of 
Mytilene, but lived at Athens. 

PHTHlA. [Phthiotis.] 

PHTHlOTIS (-fdis; a district 

in the SE. of Thessaly, bounded on the 
S. by the Maliao gulf, and on the E. by 
the Fagasaean gulf, and inhabited by 
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Achaean s. [The ss alia.] Homer calls it 
PHTHIA (Wtij), and mentions a city of 
the same name, the residence of Achilles. 
Hence the poets call AchilleB Phthius 
heroa , and Peleus Phthiua rew. 

PH^CtJS (-untie; *vkov*), a promon¬ 
tory on the coast of Cyrenaica, a little W. 
of Apollonia and NW. of Cyrene. 

PHtLlCE (-es; am?). 1. A small 

town of Thessaly, in Phthiotis, on the N. 
slope of Mt. Othrys, the birthplace of 
Protesilaus.—2. A town of Epirus, in 
Molossia.—3. A town in Arcadia on the 
frontiers of Tegea and Laconia. 

PHYLAS (4*vAa?), kincr 0 f Ephyra, in 
Thesprotia, and the father of Polymele 
and Astyoche, by the latter of whom 
Heracles was the father of Tlepolemus. 

PHYLE (-es; Qv\rj ; Fill), a deraus in 
Attica, and a strongly fortified place, 
belonging to the tribe Oeneis, was situated 
on the confines of Boeotia, and on the 
SW. slope of Mt. Pames, about thirteen 
miles from Athens. It is placed in a nar¬ 
row defile 2100 feet above the sea level, 
and overlooks the plain of Athens and the 
city itself. The remains of the walls are 
still visible. It is memorable as the place 
which Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
patriots seized, soon after the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, b.c. 404, and from 
which they directed their operations against 
the Thirty Tyrants at Athens. 

PHYLLIS. [Demophon, No. 2.] 
PHYLLIS (<MAAis), a district in Thrace, 
S. of the Strymon, near Mt. Pangaeus. 
PlCENI. [Picenum.] 

PlCENTES. [Picenum.] 

PICENTlA (-oe; Vicenza), a town in the 
S. of Campania at the head of the Sinus 
Peastanus, and between Salemum and the 
frontiers of Lucania.—The name of Picen- 
tini was not confined to the inhabitants of 
Picentia, but was given to the inhabitants 
of the whole coast of the Sinus Paestanus, 
from the promontory of Minerva to the 
river Silarus. They were a portion of the 
Sabine Picentes, who were transplanted 
by the Romans to this part of Campania 
after the conquest of Picenum, b.c. 268, 
when they founded Picentia. 

PICENTlNI. [Picentia.] 

PlCENUM (-i), a country in Central 
Italy, was a narrow strip of land along the 
N. coast of the Adriatic, and was bounded 
on the N. by Umbria, from which it was 
separated by the river Aesis, on the W. by 
Umbria ana the territory of the Sabines, 
and on the S. by the territory of the 
Marsi and Vestini, from which it was sepa¬ 


rated by a range of hills, and by the 
river Matrinus. It is said to have derived 
its name from the bir&picus, which directed 
the Sabine immigrants.under the vow of a 
Ver Sacrum, into the land. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the southern portion of Picenum 
in the neighbourhood of Interamnium and 
Adria and the river Vomanus had a special 
name Praetuttii (Praetutianus Ager), from 
which the modem Abruzzi is derived, but 
the part of this district between the Vomanus 
and Matrinus was distinguished as Ager 
Hadrianus. In b.c. 299 the Picentes made 
a treaty with the Romans; but having 
revolted in 269, they were defeated by the 
consul Sempronius Sophus in the follow¬ 
ing year, and were obliged to submit to 
the Roman supremacy. A portion of the 
people were transplanted to the coast of 
Sinus Paestanus, where they founded the 
town Picentia. [Picentia.] Two or three 
years afterwards the Romans sent colonies 
to Firmum and Castrum Novum in Pice* 
num, in order to Becure their newly con¬ 
quered possession. The Picentes fought 
with the other Socii against Rome in the 
Social or Marsic war (90-89), and received 
the Roman franchise at the close of it. 

PICTI, a people inhabiting the northern 
part of Britain, appear to have been either 
a tribe of the Caledonians, or the same 
people as the Caledonians, though under 
another name. It is supposed by many 
that their name was given by the Romans 
because the Picti painted their bodies, but 
it is quite as probable that (like that of the 
Pictones) it is a Celtic name. They are 
first mentioned by the rhetorician 
Eumenius in an oration addressed to 
Constantinus Chlorus, a.d. 296; and after 
this time their name frequently occurs in 
the Roman writers, and often in connection 
with that of the Scoti. 

PICTONES, subsequently PICTAVI, a 
powerful people on the coast of Gallia 
Aquitanica, whose territory extended N. 
as far as the Liger (Loire), and E. probably 
as far as the river Oreuae. Their chief 
town was Limonum, subsequently Pictavi 
(Poitiera), 

PICTOR, FABlUS. 1. C., painted the 
temple of Salus, which the dictator C. 
Junius Brutus Bubulcus contracted for 
in his censorship, b.c. 307, and diotated 
in his dictatorship, 802. This painting, 
which must have been on the walla of the 
temple, was probably a representation of 
the battle which Bubulus had gained 
against the Samnites. This is the earliest 
Roman painting of which we have any 
record. It was preserved till the reign of 
Claudius, when the temple was destroyed 
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by fire. In consequence of this painting 
C. Fabius received the surname of Picfcor, 
which was borne by his descendants.—2. 
Q., was the most ancient writer of Roman 
history in prose. He served in the Gallic 
war, 225, and also in the second Punic 
war. After the battle of Cannae he was 
sent to consult the oracle of Delphi. His 
history was written in Greek, which was 
then the language of learning and literature. 
That he was used as an authority by Livy 
and Diodorus there can be little doubt, 
though to what extent is a disputed 
question. For Polybius he was the chief 
authority in the account of the second 
Punic war.—3. Q., praetor 189, and flamen 
Quirinalis.— 4 . Ser., is said by Cicero to 
have been well skilled in law, literature, 
and antiquity. He lived about b.c. 150. 

PICUMNUS and PlLUMNUS, two 
Roman divinities, were regarded as two 
brothers. They were originally the Italian 
deities of the grain or meal store and of 
the fertilisation of the fields: Picumnus 
was identified with Sterquilinius, the god 
who presided over the manuring of fields, 
and Pilumnus presided over the pounding 
of grain with the pestle, or pilum. Hence 
the two deities were supposed to supply 
strength and growth to children. A couch 
was prepared for them in the house in which 
there was a newly-born child. Pilumnus 
was believed to ward off all sufferings from 
the infant with his pilum, and Picumnus 
conferred upon the infant prosperity. 

PICUS (-i), a Latin prophetic divinity, 
is described as a son of Satumus or 
Sterculus, as the husband of Canens, and 
the father of Faunus. In some traditions 
he was called the first king of Italy. He 
was a famous soothsayer and augur, and 
as he made use in his prophetic art of 
a picus (a woodpecker), he himself was also 
called Picus. He was represented in a 
rude and primitive manner as a wooden 

illar with a woodpecker on the top of it, 

ut afterwards as a young man with a 
woodpecker on his head. Pomona, it is 
said, was beloved by Picus; but Circe also 
was in love with him, and when her love 
was rejected, she changed him into a wood¬ 
pecker, who, however, retained the prophetic 
powers which he had formerly possessed as 
a man. In the stories of Picus there seems 
to be a combination of various popular 
beliefs. The woodpecker was a bird of 
prophetic power Bacred to Mars, in his 
character of the agricultural god: hence 
Pious is at one time the agricultural deity 
son of Satumus or Sterculus; at another 
the woodpecker itself; while in other tradi¬ 
tions he partakes of the warlike character 


of Mars, and is represented as a warrior 
king of Italy. 

PlfiRlA (-ae; nupfo). 1 . A narrow 
slip of country on the SE. coast of Mace¬ 
donia, extending from the mouth of the 
Peneus in Thessaly to the Haliacmon, and 
bounded on the W. by Mount Olympus 
and its offshoots. This country was one 
of the earliest seats of the worship of the 
Muses, and Orpheus is said to have been 
buried there.—2. A district in Macedonia 
E. of the Strymon near Mount Pangaeus, 
where the Pierians settled when they had 
been driven out of their original abodes by 
the Macedonians.—3. A district on the N. 
coast of Syria, so called from the mountain 
Pieria, a branch of the Amanus, a name 
given to it by the Macedonians after their 
conquest of the East. 

PlERlDES (-urn; Ili€p68«t). 1. A sur¬ 
name of the Muses, which they derived 
from Pieria, near Mt. Olympus, “where 
they were first worshipped among the 
Thracians.—2. The nine daughters of 
Pierus, king of Emathia (Macedonia), to 
whom he gave the names of the nine Muses. 
[Mubae.] They afterwards entered into a 
contest with the Muses, and, being con¬ 
quered, they were changed into birds. 

PILlA, the wife of T. Pomponius Atticus. 

PIL(5RUS (-i; HiAwpos), a town of Mace¬ 
donia in Chalcidice, at the head of the 
Singitic gulf. 

PILUMNUS. [Picumnus.] 

PIMPLE A (nipirAeitt), a town in the 
Macedonian province of Pieria, sacred to 
the Muses, who were hence called Pirn- 
pUides. 

PlNARlA GENS, one of the most 
ancient patrician gentes at Rome, traced 
its origin to a time long previous to the 
foundation of the city. The legend related 
that when Hercules came into Italy he was 
hospitably received, on the spot where 
Rome was afterwards built, by the Potitii 
and the Pinarii, two of the most distin¬ 
guished families in the country. The 
hero, in return, taught them the way in 
which he was to be worshipped; but as 
the Pinarii were not at hand when the 
sacrificial banquet was ready, and did not 
come till the entrails of the victim were 
eaten, Hercules, angrily exclaiming 
Bi ireiyaa-rre, determined that the Pinarii 
should in all future time be excluded from 
partaking of the entrails of the victims, 
and that in all matters relating to his 
worship they should be inferior to the 
Potitii. These two families continued to 
be the hereditary priests of Hercules till 
the censorship of App. Claudius (b.c. 312)* 
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PlNARUS (-i; nAapos), a river of 
Cilicia, rising in M. Amanus, and falling 
into the gulf of Issus. 

PINDA.RUS (-i; n^Sapos), the greatest 
lyrio poet of Greece, was bom either at 
Thebes or at Cynoscephalae, a village in 
the territory of Thebes, about b.c. 622. 
His family was one of the noblest in Thebes, 
and seems also to have been celebrated for 
its skill in music. At Athens Pindar 
became the pupil of Lasus of Bermione, 
the founder of the Athenian school of 
dithyrambic poetry. He returned to 
Thebes before he completed his twentieth 
yea,r, and is said to have received in¬ 
struction there from Myrtis and Corinna 
of Tanagra. With both these poetesses 
Pindar contended for the prize in the 
musical contest at Thebes, and he is said 
to have been defeated five times by 
Corinna. Pindar began his career as a 
poet at an early age, and was soon em¬ 
ployed by different states and princes in 
all parts of the Hellenic world to compose 
for them choral songs for special occasions. 
He was courted especially by Alexander, 
king of Macedonia, and Hiero, tyrant of 
Syracuse; and the praises which he be¬ 
stowed upon the former are said to have 
been the chief reason which led his 
descendant, Alexander, the son of Philip, 
to spare the house of the poet when he 
destroyed the rest of Thebes. Pindar 
wrote the seventh Pythian ode in b.c. 490, 
the year of the battle of Marathon, in 
honour of the Athenian Megacles, winner 
of a chariot race. Sicily claimed a large 
share of his work; for fourteen of his odes 
were written in honour of Sicilian victors. 
These date after the battle of Salamis, 
when Pindar was nearly forty years of age. 
It was probably about that time that he 
visited Hiero, at whose court he spent four 
years (476-472), Agrigentum, Camarina, 
and Himera. It is even possible that he 
went to Cyrene, which is celebrated in 
more than one of his odes: notably in one 
of his finest, the fourth Pythian, written 
to celebrate the victory of Arcesilas, king 
of Cyrene, in the chariot race. He is said to 
have died in the theatre of Argos at the 
a^e of 80. A peculiar honour was paid to 
him at Delphi, where he was formally 
summoned to the sacred feast, and his 
descendants were admitted to it as his 
representatives. The only poems of 
Pindar which have come down to us 
entire are his Epinicia , or triumphal odes. 
But these were but a small portion of his 
works. Besides his triumphal odes he 
wrote hymns to the gods, paeans, dithy¬ 
rambs, odes for processions (wpo<r6t i«), songs 
of maidens (iraptfrveta). mimic dancing songs 


(viropXhP-o-Tc i), drinking songs (<r*oAta), dirges 
(epfivoi), ana encomia fty*w/*ta), or panegy¬ 
rics on princes. Of these we have 
numerous fragments. Most of them are 
mentioned in the well-known lines of 
Horace ( Od . iv. 2): 

Seu per audaceg nova dithyrambos 
Versa devolvit, numerisque fertur 
Lege solatia: 

Seu deos (hymn* and paean*) regesre (encomia) 
canit, deorum 
Sanguinem : . . . 

Slve quos Elea doxnum reduclt 
Palma caelestes (the Epinicia) i . . . 

Flebili sponsae Jdvenemve raptum 
Plorat (the diroe*). 

PINDENISSUS (-i; mrifom*), a 
town of eastern Cilicia on a spur of Mount 
Amanus, which was taken by Cicero after 
a siege of two months. 

PINDUS (-i; nfritos), a lofty range of 
mountains in northern Greece, a portion 
of the great backbone which runs through 
the centre of Greece from N. to S. The 
name of Pindus was confined to that part 
of the chain which separates Thessaly and 
Epirus. 

PINNA (-ae; Civita di Penna ), the 
chief town of the Vestini at the foot of 
the Apennines. 

PIRAEUS or PEIRAEUS (n«paiev's), 
the most important of the harbours of 
Athens, was situated in the peninsula 
about five miles SW. of Athens. [See 
Athenae, pp. 96-97.] 

PIrENE or PEIRENE (Ilei P ^), a 
fountain at Corinth, where Bellerophon is 
said to have caught the horse Pegasus. 
It gushed forth from the rock in the 
Acrocorinthus, was conveyed down the hill 
by subterranean conduits, and fell into a 
marble basin, from which the greater part 
of the town was supplied with water. 

PIkTTHOUS or PEIRlTHOUS (-i; 
Ileiptfoos), son of Ixion and Dia, was king 
of the Lapithae in Thessaly, and married 
to Hippodomia, by whom he became the 
father of Polypoetes. When Peirithoiis 
was celebrating his marriage with Hippo- 
damia, the Centaur Eurytion or Eurytus 
carried her off, and this act occasioned the 
fight between the Centaurs and Lapithae, 
in which the Centaurs were defeated. 
Peirithoiis once invaded Attica, and 
Theseus came forth to oppose him^ but 
they made peace, and became intimate 
friends. Theseus was present at the 
wedding of Peirithoiis, and assisted him 
in his battle against the Centaurs. Hippo- 
damia afterwards died, and each of the two 
friends resolved to wed a daughter of Zeus. 
With the aid of Peirithoiis, Theseus carried 
off Helen from Sparta, and placed her 
at Aethra under the care of Phaedra. 
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Peirithoiis was still more ambitions, and 
resolved to carry off Persephone, the wife 
of the king of the lower world. Theseus 
would not desert his friend in the enter- 
prise, and the two friends descended to the 
lower world. Here they were seized by 
Pluto and fastened to a rock, where they 
both remained till Heracles delivered 
Theseus, but Peirithotis remained for ever 
a prisoner ( amatorem trecentae Pirithoum 
cohibent catenae , Hor. Od. iii. 4, 80). 

PlSA (-oe; nl<ra), the capital of 
PISATIS, the middle portion of the 

f rovince of Elis in Peloponnesus. [Elis.] 
t itself was situated N. of the Alpheus, at 
a very short distance E. of Olympia. The 
history of the Pisatae consists of their 
struggle with the Eleans, with whom 
they contended for the presidency of the 
Olympic games. [Eias.] The Pisatae 
obtained this honour in the 8th Olympiad 
(b.c. 748) with the assistance of Pheidon, 
tyrant of Argos, and also a second time 
in the 84th Olympiad (644) «by means of 
their own king Pantaleon. In the 62nd 
Olympiad (672) the struggle between the 
two peoples was brought to a close by the 
conquest and destruction of Pisa by the 
Eleans. 

PISAE, more rarely PISA ( Pisa), one 
of the most ancient cities of Etruria, was 
situated at the confluence of the Ajnus 
and Ausar ( Serchio ), about six miles from 
the sea; but the Ausar altered its course 
in the twelfth century, and now flows into 
the sea by a separate channel. According 
to some traditions, due perhaps to simi¬ 
larity of name, Pisae was founded by the 
companions of Nestor, the inhabitants of 
Pisa in Elis, who were driven upon the 
coast of Italy on their return from Troy, 
whence the Homan poets give the Etruscan 
town the surname of Alphea. Its harbour, 
called Portus Pisanus, between the mouth 
of the Amus and the modern Leghorn, 
was much used by the Romans. 

PlSANDER or PEISANDER (-dri; 
IInVai/6pos). 1. Son of Polycfcor, and one 
of the suitors of Penelope. — 2. An 
Athenian, who lived in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. In 412 he was a chief 
agent in effecting the revolution of the 
Pour Hundred, and he was one of those 
who, on the counter-revolution, took refuge 
with Agis at Decelea. His property was 
‘confiscated, and it does not appear that he 
•ever returned to Athens.—8. A Spartan, 
brother-in-law of Agesilaus II., who made 
him admiral of the fleet in 896. In the 
following year he was defeated and slain 
■in the sea-fight off Cnidus, against Conon 
and Phamabazus. 

C.D. 


PISATIS. [Pisa.] 

PISAURUM (-i; Pe8aro) } a town of 
Umbria, near the mouth of the rive/ 
PISAURUS ( Foglia ), on the road to 
Ariminum. 

PlSlDlA («ae; *? nunfioc^), an inland 
district of Asia Minor, bounded by Lycia 
and Pampkylia on the S.; Cilicia on the 
SE.; Lycaonia and Isauria (the latter often 
reckoned a part of Pisidia) on the E. and 
NE.; Phrygia Parorios on the N. The 
inhabitants were a warlike aboriginal 
people, related apparently to the Isaurians 
and Cilicians. They maintained thedr 
independence, under petty chieftains, 
against all the successive rulers of Asia 
Minor. The Romans never subdued the 
Pisidians in their mountain fortresses, 
though they took some of the towns on 
the outskirts of their country ; for example, 
Antiochia, which was made a colony. 

PISISTRATlDAE or PEISISTRA- 
TIDAE (llfKrio-Tpan'Sai), the sons of Peisi- 
stratus, Hippios and Hipparchus; but it 
also included his more remote descendants. 
[PISISTRATUS.] 

PISISTRATUS or PEISISTRATUS 
(-i; IleuriVrpaTos), an Athenian, son of 
Hippocrates. The mother of Peisistratus 
was cousin to the mother of Solon. This 
relationship between them led to a close 
friendship between their respective Bons. 
But, when Solon, after the establishment 
of his constitution, retired for a time from 
Athens, the old rivalrybetween the parties 
of the Plain, the Highlands and the 
Coast broke out into open feud. The 
party of the Plain, comprising chiefly the 
landed proprietors, was headed by Lycurgus 
and Miltiades, sod of Cypselus ; that of the 
Coast, consisting of the wealthier classes 
not belonging to the nobles, by Megacles, 
the son of Alcmaeon; the party of the 
Highlands, which aimed at more political 
freedom than either of the two others, was 
the one at the head of which Peisistratus 
placed himself, because they seemed the 
most likely to be useful for his ambitious 
designs. Solon, on his return, quickly saw 
through the designs of Peisistratus, but 
could not dissuade him from his attempt. 
When Peisistratus found his plans npe 
for execution, he one day made his 
appearance in the agora showing wounds, 
pretending that he had been nearly assassi¬ 
nated by his enemies as he was riding into 
the country. An assembly of the people 
was forthwith called, in which one of his 
artisans proposed that a body-guard of 
fty citizens, armed with dubs, would be 
granted to him. It was in vain that Solon 
opposed this; the guard was given him, 
H B 
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and Peisistratus took this opportunity of 
raising a much larger force, with whioh he 
seized the citadel, b.c. 560, thus becoming 
what the Greeks called Tyrant of Athens. 
He made no further change in the laws, 
and governed ably and moderately. His 
first usurpation lasted but a short time 
(probably five years). Before his power 
was firmly rooted, the factions headed by 
Megacles and Lycurgus combined, and 
Peisistratus was compelled to evacuate 
Athens. He remained in banishment 
b.o. 656-551. Meantime the factions of 
Megacles and Lycurgus revived their old 
feuas, and Megacles made overtures to 
Peisistratus, offering to reinstate him in 
the tyranny if he would marry his daugh¬ 
ter. The proposal was accepted by Peisis¬ 
tratus. The following stratagem is said 
to have been used:—A damsel named 
Phya, of remarkable beauty, was dressed 
up as Athene in a full suit of armour, 
and placed in a ohariot, with Peisistratus 
by her side. The chariot was then driven 
towards the city, heralds being sent on 
before to announce that Athene in person 
was bringing back Peisistratus to her 
Acropolis. Peisistratus treated his wife so 
ill that Megacles again made common 
cause with Lycurgus. Peisistratus was 
again driven from Athens, b.c. 646, after 
six years of power. He retired to Thrace, 
where he dwelt near Pangaeus, and 
employed the next ten years in making 
preparations to regain his power. At the 
end of that time he transferred his head¬ 
quarters to Eretria in Euboea, where he 
gathered forces of Eretrians and Thebans, 
and of troops supplied by Lygdamis of 
Naxos, who aided him in person. With 
these he invaded Attica, and defeated his 
opponents near the temple of Athene at 
Pallene, and then entered Athens without 
opposition. Lygdamis was rewarded by 
being restored as tyrant of Naxos. [Lygda- 
mis.J Having now become tyrant of Athens 
for the third time, he secured his power by 
enrolling mercenaries, and also by dis¬ 
arming the citizens, but in other respects 
he ruled moderately. He encouraged com¬ 
merce and agriculture both by remission 
of taxes and by presents of seed. He took 
pains himself to terminate disputes among 
the agriculturists, and he maintained the 
state in peace. Athens was indebted te 
him for many stately and useful buildings. 
Among these may be mentioned a temple 
to the Pythian Apollo, and a magnificent 
temple to the Olympian Zeus, which 
remained unfinished for several centuries, 
and was at length completed by the 
emperor Hadrian. He also encouraged 
literature in various ways. It was appar¬ 


ently under his auspices that Thespis 
introduced at Athens his rude form of 
tragedy (b.c. 636), and that dramatic con¬ 
tests were made a regular part of the Attic 
Dionysia. [For the accounts of his work 
in connexion with the Homerio poems, see 
Homebus.] By his first wife Peisistratus 
had two sons, Hippias and Hipparchus. 
By his second wife, Timonassa, he had 
also two sons, Iophon and Thessalus, who 
are rarely mentioned. He had also an 
illegitimate son, Hegesistratus, whom he 
made tyrant of Si^eum, after taking that 
town from the My tilenaeans. He died at an 
advanced age in 627, and was succeeded in 
the tyranny by his eldest son Hippias ; but 
Hippias and his brother Hipparchus appear 
to have ministered the affairs of the state 
with so little outward distinction, that 
they are frequently spoken of as though 
they had been joint tyrants. They governed 
with the same moderation as their father. 
Hipparchus inherited his father’s literary 
tastes. Several distinguished poets lived 
at Athens under his patronage, as, for 
example, Simonides of Ceos, Anacreon of 
Teos, Lasus of Hermione, and Onoma- 
critus. After the murder of Hipparchus 
in 514, an account of which is given under 
HARMODrcs, a great change ensued in the 
character of the government. Hippias 
now became a morose and suspicious 
tyrant. He put to death great numbers of 
the citizens, and raised money by extra¬ 
ordinary imposts. His old enemies the 
Alcmaeonidae, to whom Megacles belonged, 
supported by a large force under Cleo- 
menes, succeeded in expelling the Peisi- 
stratidae from Attica. Hippias and his 
connexions retired to Sigeum, 610. Hippias 
afterwards repaired to the court of Darius, 
and accompanied the expedition sent under 
Datis and Artaphernes. According to 
some accounts he fell in the battle of 
Marathon; according to others he died at 
Lemnos on his return. 

PISO, CALPURNlUS, the name of a 
distinguished plebeian family. 1. Was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Cannae, 
b.c. 216, and sent by Hannibal to Rome to 
negotiate the exchange of prisoners; was 
praetor urbanus, 211, and afterwards com¬ 
manded as propraetor in Etruria, 210.— 
2. C., son of No. 1, was praetor 186, and 
received Further Spain as his province. He 
returned to Rome in 184, and obtained a 
triumph for a victory he had gained over 
the Lusitani and Celtiberi. He was consul 
in 180, and died during his consulship. 

Pisones with the agnomen Oaesoninus, 

8. L., received the agnomen Caesoninus, 
because he originally belonged to the 
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C&esonia gens. He was praetor in 154, 
and obtained the province of Further 
Spain, but was defeated by the Lusitani. 
He was consul in 148.-—4. L., son of Ne. 
8, consul 112 with M. Livius Drusus. In 
107 he served as legatus to the consul 
L. Cassius Longinus, who was Bent into 
Gaul to oppose the Cimbri and their allies, 
and he fell together with the consul in the 
battle in which the Roman army was 
utterly defeated by the Tigurini in the 
territory of the Allobroges.—5. L., grandson 
of No. 4, appears in Cicero (who perhaps 
somewhat exaggerates his faults) aB a 
cruel and corrupt magistrate. In 59 Caesar 
married his daughter Calpurnia, and 
through his influence Piso obtained the 
consulship for 58, having for his colleague 
A. Gabinius, who was indebted for the 
honour to Pompey. Both consuls sup- 

S orted Clodius in his measures against 
icero, which resulted in the banishment 
of the orator. At the expiration of his 
consulship Piso went to his province of 
Macedonia, where he remained during two 
years (57 and 56), plundering the provin¬ 
cials in the most shameless manner. In 
the debate in the senate which led to his 
recall, Cicero attacked him in the most 
unmeasured terms in an oration which has 
come down to us {De Provinciis Consul- 
aribus). Piso on his return (65) complained 
in the senate of the attack of Cicero, 
and justified the administration of his 
province, whereupon Cicero reiterated his 
charges in a speech which is likewise ex¬ 
tant (In Pisonem). Cicero, however, did 
not venture to bring to trial the father-in- 
law of Caesar. On the breaking out of the 
Civil war (49) Piso accompanied Pompev 
in his flight from the city; and although 
he did not go with him across the sea, he 
still kept aloof from Caesar. He subse¬ 
quently returned to Rome, and remained 
neutral during the remainder of the Civil 
war. After Caesar’s death (44) Piso at 
first opposed Antony, but is afterwards 
mentioned as one of his partisans.— 6 . L., 
son of No. 5, was consul 15, and afterwards 
obtained the province of Pamphylia; 
thence he was recalled by Augustus in 11, 
in order to make war upon the Thracians, 
who had attacked the province of Mace¬ 
donia. He was appointed by Tiberius 
praefectus urbi. He died in 82. It was 
to this Piso and his two sons that Horace 
addressed his epistle on the Art of Poetry. 

Pisones with the agnomen Frugi. 

7. L., received from his integrity and 
conscientiousness the surname of Frugi. 
which is nearly equivalent to our ( man of 


worth.' He was tribune of the plebs, 149, 
in which year he proposed the first law for 
the punishment of extortion in the pro¬ 
vinces. He was consul in 188, and carried 
on war against the slaves in Sicily. He 
was a staunch supporter of the aristoora- 
tical party, and offered a strong opposition 
to the measures of C. Gracchus.— 8 . L., 
son of No. 7, served with distinction under 
his father in Sicily in 133, and died in 
Spain about 111, whither he had gone as 
propraetor.— 9. L., son of No. 7, was a 
colleague of Verres in the praetorship, 74. 
-10. C., son of No. 9, married Tullia, 
the daughter of Cicero, in 63, but was 
betrothed to her as early as 67. He was 
quaestor in 68, when he had used every 
exertion to obtain the recall of his father- 
in-law from banishment; but he died in 67 
before Cicero’s return to Rome. 

Pisones without an agnomen. 

11. C., consul 67, belonged to the high 
aristocratical party, and in his consulship 
opposed with tho utmost vehemence the 
law of the tribune Gabinius for giving 
Pompey the command of the war against 
the pirates. In 66 and 65, Piso adminis¬ 
tered the province of Narbonese Gaul as 
proconsul, and while there suppressed an 
insurrection of the Allobroges. In 63 he 
was accused of plundering tho province, 
and was defended by Cicero.—12. M., 
usually called M. PUPIUS PISO, because 
he was adopted by M. Pupius, served in 
the Mithridatic war as a legatus of Pompey, 
and was elected consul for 61.—13. CN., a 
young noble who had dissipated his fortune 
by his extravagance and profligacy, and 
therefore joined Catiline in what is usually 
called his first conspiracy (66). The senate, 
anxious to get rid of Piso, sent him into 
Nearer Spain as quaestor, but with the 
rank and title of propraetor. Here he was 
murdered by his escort.—14. CN., fought 
against Caesar in Africa (46), and after the 
death of the dictator joined Brutus and 
Cassius. He was subsequently pardoned, 
and returned to Rome.—15. CN., son of 
No. 14, was consul B.c. 7, and was sent by 
Augustus as legate into Spain. In a.d. 18, 
Tiberius conferred upon Piso the com¬ 
mand of Syria, in order that he might do 
everything in his power to thwart and 
oppose Germanicus. Piso on his return to 
Rome (20) was accused of murdering Ger¬ 
manicus : the matter was investigated by 
the senate; but before the investigation 
came to an end, Piso was found with his 
throat cut, and his sword lying by his 
side. It was generally supposed he had 
put an end to his own life; but others 
H H 2 
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believed that Tiberius dreaded his reveal¬ 
ing his secrets, and accordingly caused 
him to be put to death.—16. 0., conspired 
against Nero in a.d. 65. The conspiracy 
was discovered, and Piso committed suicide. 
—17. L., surnamed LICINIANUS, was the 
son of M. Licinius Crassus Frugi, and 
was adopted by one of the Pisones. He 
was adopted by Galba, but was slain by 
the soldiers of Otho, a.d. 69.—18. T. CAL- 
PURNIUS SICULUS, a poet in Nero’s 
reign who wrote Eclogues in imitation of 
Virgil and Theocritus. It is probably 
right to assign to him also the poem De 
Laude Pisonia, which used to be ascribed 
to SaJcius Bassus. 

PISTOR—that is, the ‘ pounder ’—a 
surname of Jupiter at Rome, which pro¬ 
bably was applied to him as the destroyer 
by thunderbolts; but a later tradition 
arose from a false connexion with the 
more familiar meaning 1 baker ’; and the 
common story was that, when the Gauls 
were besieging Rome, the god suggested 
to the besieged the idea of throwing loaves 
of bread among the enemies, to make them 
believe that the Romans hod plenty of 
provisions, and thus caused them to give 
up the siege. 

PISTORlA or PISTCRIUM ( Pistoia ), 
a small place in Etruria, on the road from 
Luca to Florentia. 

PITANA. [Spabta.] 

PITANE (-es ; ; Tchanderluk) y 

a seaport town of Aeolis, on the coast of 
the Elaitic gulf. 

PITHECUSA. [Aenaria.] 

PITTACUS (-i; Hn-TaKo*), one of the 
so-called ‘Seven Wise Men of Greece,’ waB 
a native of Mytilene in Lesbos, and was 
born about b.c. G52. He was highly cele¬ 
brated as a warrior, a statesman, a philoso¬ 
pher, and a poet. He is first mentioned, 
in public life, as an opponent of the tyrants 
of Mytilene. [Alcaeus.] In conjunction 
with the brothers of Alcaeus, he over¬ 
threw and killed the tyrant MelanchruB, 
b.c. 612. In 006 he commanded the Mytile- 
uaeans in their war with the Athenians for 
the possession of Sigeum, on the coast of 
the Troad. This war was terminated by 
the mediation of Periander, who assigned 
the disputed territory to the Athenians; 
but the supreme power of Mytilene was 
disputed between a succession of tyrants 
and the aristocratical party headed by 
Alcaeus and his brother Antimenidas. 
The popular party chose Pittacns as their 
ruler, with absolute power, under the title 
of Aesymnete*. He held this office for ten 
'Bars (589-579), and then voluntarily 


resigned it, having by his administration 
restored order to the state and propared it 
for the safe enjoyment of a republican form 
of government. He lived in great honour 
at Mytilene for ten years after the resigna¬ 
tion of his government, and died in 569, at 
an advanced age. Of the proverbial 
maxims which were current under the 
names of the seven wise men of Greece, 
two were ascribed to Pittacus: namely, 

XaAe7ro»' i<r8\bu Cfxfitvai and Kaipov yvwdi. 

PITTHEUS (-eos, -el; llirflcvs), king of 
Troezon, was son of Pelops and Dia, father 
of Aetlira, and grandfather of Theseus. 
Aethra, as his daughter, is called Pittheis. 

PITYtTSA, PITYUSSA (nmWa, 
iliTuotWa), the name of two islands off the 
S. coast of Sj>ain, W. of Balearos. The 
larger of them was called Ebusua ( Ivina ), 
the smaller Ophiussa ( Formentera ). 

PLACENTIA ( Piacenga) y a Roman 
colony in Cisalpine Gaul, founded at the 
same time os the Cromona, b.c. 219. It 
was situated on the right bank of the Po, 
not far from the mouth of the Trebia, and 
on the road from Mediolanum to Parma. 
It was besieged in vain by Hasdrubal, but 
a few years afterwards was taken and 
destroyed by the Gauls. It was, however, 
soon rebuilt by the Romans, and became 
an important place. 

PLACiA (-ae; HAeucn)), a town in Mysia, 
E. of Cyzicus. 

PLACUS (nAaxoc), a mountain of Mysia, 
above the city Thebe. 

PLANARlA. [Fortunatae.] 

PLANASlA (-ae; Pianooa), an island 
between Corsica and the coast of Etruria, 
to which Augustus banished his grandson 
Agrippa Postumus. 

PLANCINA, MUNATlA, the wife of 
Cn. Piso, who was appointed governor of 
Syria in a.d. 18. She was accused with her 
husband in 20. [Piso, No. 16.] She was 
brought to trial again in 83, a few years 
after the death of Livia, who had protected 
her, and having no longer any hope of 
escape, she put an end to her own life. 

PLANClUS, CN., first served in Africa 
under the propraetor A. Torquatus, sub¬ 
sequently, in b.c. 68, under the proconsul 
Q. Metellus in Crete, and next, in 62, as 
military tribune in the army of C. An- 
tonius in Macedonia. In 58 he was 
quaestor in Macedonia under the pro- 
raetor L. Appuleius, and here he Bhowed 
indness to Cicero during his banishment. 
He was tribune of the plebs in 56; and 
was elected curule aedile with A. Plotins 
in 54. But before Plancius and Plotiue 
entered upon tbeir office they were accused 
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of the crime of aodalitium , or the bribery 
of the tribes by means of illegal agencies. 
Cicero defended Plancius in an oration 
still extant, and obtained his acquittal. 

PLANCUS, MUNATlUS, the name of 
a distinguished plebeian family. 1. L., 
was a fnend to Julius Caesar, and served 
under him both in the Gallic and the Civil 
wars. Caesar shortly before his death 
nominated him to the government of 
Transalpine Gaul for b.c. 44, and after 
Caesar’s death Plancus took possession of 
his province. Here he prepared at first 
to support the senate against Antony, 
but when Lepidus joined Antony, and 
their united forces threatened to over¬ 
whelm Plancus, he came over to their side. 

He was consul in 42, and he subsequently 
followed Antony to Asia, where he re¬ 
mained for some years, and governed in 
succession the provinces of Asia and Syria. 
He deserted Antony in 32, and lived at 
Rome during the remainder of his life. 
One of Horace’s odes ( Od . i. 7) is addressed 
to him.—2. T., sumamed BURSA, brother 
of No. 1, was tribune of the plebs b.c. 52, 
when he supported Pompey, by doing 
everything in his power to increase the 
confusion which followed upon the death 
of Clodius. At the close of the year, as 
soon as his tribunate had expired, Plancus 
was accused by Cicero of vis and went 
into exile to Ravenna in Cisalpine Gaul, 
where he was kindly received by Caesar. 
After Caesar’s death Plancus fought on 
Antony’s side in the campaign of Mutina.— 

3. CN., brother of the two preceding, 
praetor elect 44, was charged by Caesar in 
that *year with the assignment to his 
soldiers of lands at Buthrotum in Epirus.— 

4. L. PLAUTIUS PLANCUS, brother 
of the three preceding, was adopted by a 
L. Plautius. He was included in the 
proscription of the triumvirs, 43. 

PLA.TAEA, more commonly PLA- 
TAEAE (TlXaTata, iIAarauu), an ancient city 
of Boeotia, on the N. slope of Mount 
Cithaeron, not far from the sources of the 
Asopus, and on the frontiers of Attica. At 
an early period the Plataeans deserted the 
Boeotian confederacy and placed them¬ 
selves under the protection of Athens, and 
when the Persians invaded Attica, in b.c. 
490, they sent 1000 men to the assistance 
of the Athenians, and had the honour of 
fighting on their side at the battle of 
Marathon. Ten years afterwards (480) 
their city was destroyed by the Persian 
army under Xerxes at the instigation of 
the Thebans ; and the place was still in 
ruins in the following year (479), when the 
memorable battle was fought in their 
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territory in which Mardonius was defeated, 
and the independence of Greece secured. 
In consequence of this victory, the territory 
of Plataea was declared inviolable, and 
Pausanias and the other Greeks swore to 
guarantee its independence. Plataea now 
enjoyed a prosperity of fifty years ; but in 
the third year of the Peloponnesian war 
(429) the Thebans persuaded the Spartans 
to attack the town, and after a siege of two 
years at length succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the place (427). Plataea was 
now razed to the ground. Its inhabitants 
sought refuge at Scione and afterwards at 
Athens; but their city was again rebuilt 
after the peace of Antalcidas (387). It 
was destroyed a third time by its inveterate 
enemies the Thebans in 372, and once mbre 
restored under the Macedonian supremacy. 

PLATO (-5nis; riAaTto^), the comic poet, 
was a native of Athens, contemporary with 
Aristophanes, Phrynichus, Eupolis, and 
Pherecrates, b.c. 428-389. He ranked 
among the best poets of the Old Comedy. 
With the Clcovhon he won the third prize 
in 405 b.c., when Aristophanes was first 
with the Frogs , and Phrynichus second 
with the Muses. 

PLlTO (-onis; nAaTwv), the philosopher, 
was born b.c. 428. Athens was probably 
his birthplace, though some say Aegina. 
His father, Aristo, claimed descent from 
Codrus, and the ancestors of his mother, 
Perictione, were related to Solon. Plato 
was a nephew of Critias. He is said to 
have contended as a youth in the Isthmian 
and other games, to have written poetry; 
and not to have devoted himself to philo¬ 
sophy till a later time, probably after 
Socrates began to influence him. Plato 
was instructed in grammar, music, and 
gymnastics by the most distinguished 
teachers of that time. He was thus by 
birth and education inclined to the 
aristocratic and cultivated classes at 
Athens; but though he had great oppor¬ 
tunities for a favourable start in political 
contests by the help of his connexions, 
especially of Critias, he preferred a life 
of philosophic studv. At the same time it 
would be a mistake to suppose that he 
never took any part in public life. He 
must necessarily have served in military 
posts after he was eighteen, and the 
military service of 409-403 b.c. was 
constant and severe. Plato’s birth and 
means probably placed him in the cavalry. 
In his twentieth year he is said to have 
become a pupil of Socrates, and one of his 
most ardent admirers. Pausanias pre¬ 
serves a story that Socrates, on the night 
before Plato first became his pupil, 
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dreamed that a swan, the bird of Apollo, 
flew into his lap. After the death of 
Socrates (899) he withdrew to Megara, 
where he probably composed several of his 
dialogues. He next went to Cyrene 
through friendship for the mathematician 
Thcodorus, and is said to have visited 
afterwards Egypt, Sicily, and the Greek 
cities in Lower Italy, about 888 b.c. 
Plato, during his residence in Sicily, 
became acquainted, through Dion, with 
the elder Dionysius, but very soon fell 
out with the tyrant, who disliked his 
freedom of speech. It is impossible to 
reject altogether the story of his being 
sold into slavery. The most probable 
account is that Dionysius handed him over 
to the Spartan envoy Pollis to be taken to 
Greece, with secret instructions that he 
should be sold as a slave, that he was sold 
at Acgina and was purchased for twenty 
or thirty minae and freed by Anniceris, 
whom he had known at Cyrene. After his 
return to Athens, about 88G, he began to 
teach, partly in the gymnasium of the 
Academy and its shady avenues, near the 
city, between the exterior Cerameicus and 
the hill Colonus Iiippius, and partly 
in his garden, which was situated at 
Colonus. He taught without fees. The 
more narrow circle of his disciples 
assembled themselveB in his garden at 
common meals, and it was probably to 
them alone that the inscription said to 
have been set up over the vestibule of the 
house, ‘Let no one enter who is un¬ 
acquainted with geometry,’ had reference. 
Among the pupils were his nephew 
Speusippus, Xenocrates of Chalcedon, 
Aristotle, Heraclides Ponticus, and 
Philippus the Opuntian. Plato’s teaching 
was twice interrupted by his voyage to 
Sicily: first when Dion, probably soon 
after the death of the elder Dionysius, 
persuaded him to make an attempt to win 
the younger Dionysius to philosophy; 
the second time, a few years later (about 
360), when the wish of his Pythagorean 
friends, and the invitation of Dionysius to 
reconcile the disputes which had broken 
out between him and his step-uncle Dion, 
brought him back to Syracuse. His 
efforts were both times unsuccessful, and 
he owed his own safety to the intercession 
of Arcliytas. With the exception of these 
two visits to Sicily, Plato was occupied 
from the time when he opened the school 
in the Academy in giving instruction and 
in the composition of his works. He 
died in the 82nd year of his age, b.c. 847. 
The writings of Plato are in the form of 
dialogue, Socrates being represented as 
the leader of the discussions. [Socbateb.] 


PLAUTlUS, A., a man of consular 
rank, who was sent by the emperor 
Claudius in a.d. 48 to subdue Britain. 
He remained in Britain four years, and 
subdued the S. part of the island. 

PLAUTUS, T. MACCIUS, the most 
celebrated comic poet of Rome, was a 
native of Sarsina, a small village in 
Umbria. The date of hiB birth is uncer¬ 
tain, but it may be placed about b.c. 254. 
When he first came to Rome he was 
in needy circumstances, and was em¬ 
ployed in the service of the actors. With 
the money he had saved he left Rome and 
set up in business: but his speculations 
failed; ho returned to Rome, and his 
necessities obliged him to enter the service 
of a baker, who employed him in turning 
a liandmill. At this time he wrote three 
plays, the sale of which to tho managers of 
the public games enabled him to quit 
his drudgery, and begin his literary 
career. He was then probably about 
thirty years of age (224), and accordingly 
began to write comedies a few years before 
the breaking out of the second Punic war. 
He continued to write for about forty 
years, and died in 184, when he was 
seventy years of age. His contemporaries 
at first were Livius Andronicus and 
Naevius, afterwards Ennius and Caecilius: 
Terence did not rise into notice till almost 
twenty years after his death. At present 
we possess only twenty comedies of 
Plautus; but there were originally twenty- 
ono in the manuscripts, and the Vidularia , 
which was tho twenty-first, and which 
came last in the collection, was tom off 
from the manuscript in the middle ages. 
The titles of the twenty-one plays are: 
I. Amphitruo. 2. Asinaria. 3. Aulularia. 
4. Captivi. 5. Curculio. 6. Casina. 

7. Cistellaria. 8. Epidicus. 9. Bacchides. 
10. Mostellaria. ll.Menaechmi. 12. Miles. 
13. Mercator. 14. Pseudolus. 15. Poenulus. 
16. Persa. 17. Rudens. 18. Stichus. 19. 
Trinummns. 20. Truculentus. 21. Vidu¬ 
laria. Though his plays are founded upon 
Greek models, the characters in them act ; 
speak, and joke like genuine Romans, and 
he thereby secured the sympathy of his 
audience more completely tnan Terence 
could ever have done. Plautus has been 
imitated by many modem poets ( Thus the 
Amphitruo (the only play of Plautus which 
has a mythological plot) has been imitated 
by Molifere and Dryden; the Auhrtaria 
by Moli&re in his Avare ; the Mostellaria 
by Regnard, Addison, and others; the 
Menaechmi by Shakespeare in his Comedy 
of Errors ; the Trinummns by Lessing in 
his Schat*. 

PLEIADES (-um; nAfta&f or H«A#ta4tf) f 
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the Pleiads, are usually called the daughters 
of Atlas and PlelSne, whence they bear 
the name of the Atlantides. They were 
called Vergiliae by the Romans (a name 
which some connected with ver as the season 
of their rising), and also Suculae ( i.e. 
the herd of little pigs): they were also 
known as Sid us Parilicium, because they 
shone at the time of the festival Parilia. 
They were the sisters of the Hyades, 
and seven in number, six of whom are 
described as visible, and the seventh as 
invisible. The Pleiades are said to have 
made away with themselves from grief at 
the death of their sisters, the Hyades, or 
at the fate of their father, Atlas, and were 
afterwards placed as stars at the back of 
Taurus, where they formed a cluster 
resembling a bunch of grapes, whence they 
were sometimes called Bot pv«. According 
to another story, the Pleiades were virgin 
companions of Artemis, and, together 
with their mother, Pleione, were pursued 
by the hunter Orion in Boeotia; their 
prayer to be rescued from him was heard 
by the gods, and they were changed 
into doves (neXeidSet) and placed among the 
stars. The story of the lost Pleiad was 
that Merope, the seventh of the sisters, 
hid her light in mortification because she 
alone had married a mortal (Sisyphus) and 
become subject to mortality. The rising 
of the Pleiades in Italy was about the 
beginning of May, and their setting about 
the beginning of November. Hence the 
Pleiads were connected with the fertilising 
rains of spring, with the seed-time of 
autumn and also with autumn storms, and 
different parts of the myth are traceable 
to these different points of view. They 
are daughters of Atlas because the rain- 
clouds associated with them rise out of the 
western sea, and in the pursuit by Orion 
there is reference to the stormy time of 
autumn. Their names are Electra, Maia, 
Taygete, Alcyone, Celaeno, Sterope, and 
Merope. 

PLEICnE. [Atlas; Pleiades.] 

PLEMMYRlUM. [Syracusae.] 

PLEUMOXll (-orum), a tribe in Gallia 
Belgica, subject to the Nervii. 

PLEURATUS (-i),king of Illyria, was 
an ally of the Romans in the second Punic 
war, and in their wars in Greece. 

PLEURON (-onis; IlAevpwy : Gyphtokas- 
tron ), a city in Aetolia, a little distance 
from the coast, NW. of the mouth of the 
Evenus, and on the S. slope of Mt. 
Araoynthus. It was originally inhabited 
by the Curetes. The old city was aban¬ 
doned by its inhabitants when Demetrius 
II., king of Macedon, laid waste the sut- 


rounding country, and a new city was 
built under the same name to the W. of 
the ancient one. 

PLINlUS. X. C. PLINIUS SECUNDUS, 
the author of the Historia Naturalis, distin- 

uished as Pliny the Elder, was born a.d. 

3, at Novum Comum (Como) in the N. of 
Italy. He came to Rome while still young, 
and at the age of about 23 he went to Ger¬ 
many, where he served under L. Pomponius 
Secundus. Ho returned to Rome with 
Pomponius (52), and applied himself to 
the study of jurisprudence. The greater 
part of the reign of Nero he spent in 
retirement, and in writing, chiefly, no 
doubt, at his native place. Towards the 
end of the reign of this emperor he was 
appointed procurator in Spain. He was 
here in 71. when his brother-in-law died 
leaving his son, the younger Pliny, to th* 
guardianship of his uncle. Pliny returned 
to Rome in the reign of Vespasian, shortly 
before 73, when he adopted his nephew. 
He had known Vespasian in the Germania 
wars, and the emperor received him into 
the number of his most intimate frienda 
His practice was to go to Vespasian before 
daylight, and execute the business entrusted 
to him. Then he returned home, and, 
with slight intervals for meals, spent the 
rest of the day and part of the night in 
study. If it was fine he lay some hours in 
the sunshine, while his secretary read 
aloud and ho took notes. At meals, and 
even in his bath, he was read to, or else 
he dictated a portion of his own book. By 
this incessant application, persevered in 
throughout life, he amassed an enormous 
amount of materials, from which he com¬ 
piled his Historia Naturalis , published 
about 77. The details of Pliny’s death 
are given in a letter of the younger Pliny 
to Tacitus (Ep. vi. 16). He perished in 
the eruption of Vesuvius which over¬ 
whelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, in 
79, being 56 years of age (Plin. Ep. iii. 
6, 7). He was at the time stationed at 
Misenum in the command of the Roman 
fleet; and it was his anxiety to examine 
more closely the extraordinary phenomenon 
which led him to sail to Stabiae, where he 
landed and perished. The only work of 
Pliny which has come down to us is his 
Historia Naturalis (in 37 books), which 
deals with astronomy, meteorology, geo¬ 
graphy, mineralogy, zoology, botany, and 
treats also of human inventions and insti¬ 
tutions, and the history of the fine arts. 
—2. C. PLINIUS CAECILIUS SECUN¬ 
DUS, frequently called Pliny the Younger, 
was the son of C. Caecilius and of Plinia, 
the sister of the elder Pliny. He was bom 
at Com urn in a.d. 61 ; and having lost his 
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father at an early age, he was adopted by 
his uncle, as has been mentioned above. 
His education, was conducted under the 
care of his uncle, his mother, and his 
tutor, Yirginius Rufus. From his youth 
he was devoted to letters. In his fourteenth 
year he wrote a Greek tragedy. Ho studied 
eloquence under Quintilian. In his nine¬ 
teenth year he began to speak in the 
Forum, and he was frequently employed 
as an advocate before the court of the 
Centumviri and before the Roman senate. 
He filled numerous offices in succession. 
As a young man he served in Syria as 
tribunus militum, and was there a hearer 
of the Stoic Euphrates and of Artemidorus. 
He was subsequently quaestor Caesaris, 
praetor in or about 93, and consul 100. In 
103 he was appointed propraetor of the 
province Pontica, where he did not stay 
quite two years. He was twice married. 
His second wife was Calpurnia, the grand¬ 
daughter of Calpurnius Fabatus, and an 
accomplished woman. The life of Pliny 
is chiefly known from his letters. So far 
as this evidence shows, he was a kind and 
benevolent man, fond of literary pursuits, 
and of building on and improving his 
estates. He was rich, and he spent 
liberally. He was a kind master to his 
slaves. His body was feeble, and his health 
not good. Nothing is known as to the 
time of his death. The extant works of 
Pliny are his Fancgyricns and the ten 
books of his Epi&tolae. The Panegyricus 
is in praise of Trajan. His letters form 
a delightful collection, and make us 
acquainted with many interesting facts in 
the life of Pliny and that of his contem¬ 
poraries. 

PLISTARCHUS or PLEISTARCHUS 
(nAeiarapxos), king of Sparta, was the son 
and successor of Leonidas, who was killed 
at Thermopylae, b.c. 480. He reigned 
from 480 to 468, but at the time of his 
father's death, the regency was assumed 
by his cousin Pausanias till hi3 death, 
about 467. 

PLlSTHfiNES or PLEISTIIENES 
(IIAfurfleVijs), eon of Atreus, and husband 
of Aerope or Eriphyle. [See Agamemnon, 
Atbeus.] 

PLISTlA (-ae), a village in Samnium 
in the valley between M. Tifata and 
Tabumus. 

PLTSTSANAX or PLEISTOANAX 
(-octis; U\et<rrodva4), king of Sparta, was 
the eldest son of the Pausanias who con¬ 
quered at Plataea, b.c. 479. On the death 
of Pleistarchus, in 458, without issue, 
Pleistoanax succeeded to the throne, being 
yet a minor. He reigned from 458 to 408. In 


445 he invaded Attica; and when he with- 
drew his troops he was suspected of having 
been bribed by Pericles. He was punished 
by a heavy fine, which he was unable to 
pay, and was therefore obliged to leave 
his country. He remained nineteen years 
in exile, while his son Pausanias, a minor, 
reigned in his stead. The Spartans at 
length recalled him in 426, in obedience to 
the injunctions of the Delphic oracle. He 
was succeeded by his son Pausanias. 

PLISTUS, or PLEISTUS (ilAeurrfc: 
Xeropotamo ), a small river in Phocis, 
which rises in Mb. Parnassus, flows past 
Delphi, where it receives the small stream 
Castalia, and falls into the Crissaean gulf 
near Cirrha. 

PLOTINA, POMPEIA, the wife of 
the emperor Trajan, who persuaded her 
husband to adopt Hadrian. 

PLOTINUS (nAompos), the originator 
of the Neo-Platonic system, was bom at 
Lycopolis in Egypt, about a.d. 203. He 
was taught by Ammonius Saccas. In his 
thirty-ninth year he joined the expedition 
of the emperor Gordian (242) against the 
Persians, in order to become acquainted 
with the philosophy of the Persians and 
Indians. After the death of Gordian he 
fled to Antioch, and from thence to Rome 
(244). lie died at Puteoli in 262. 

PLUTARCHUS (-i; nAovrapxos). 1. 
Tyrant of Eretria in Euboea, whom the 
Athenians assisted in b.c. 354 against his 
rival, Callias of Chalcis. The Athenian 
army was commanded by Phocion, who 
defeated Callias at Tamynae; but Phocion 
having suspected Plutarchus of treachery, 
expelled him from Eretria.—2. The bio¬ 
grapher and philosopher, was bom at 
Chaeronea in Boeotia. The year of his 
birth is not known; but we learn from 
Plutarch himself that he was studying 
philosophy under Ammonius at the time 
when Nero was making his progress through 
Greece, in a.d. 66. He spent sometime at 
Rome and in other parts of Italy, but he 
tells us that he did not learn the Latin 
language in Italy, because he was occupied 
with public commissions and in giving 
lectures on philosophy; and it was late in 
life before he busied himself with Roman 
literature. He was lecturing at Rome 
during the reign of Domitian. He spent 
the later years of his life at Chaeronea. 
where he discharged various magisterial 
offices, and held a priesthood. The time of 
his death is unknown, but probably took • 
place early in Hadrian’s reign.—The work * 
which has immortalised Plutarch’s name 
is his Parallel Lives (Biot TTapaAAijAot) of 
forty-six Greeks and Romans. The forty- 
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six Lives are arranged in pairs; each pair 
contains tire Life of a Greek and a Roman, 
and is followed by a comparison of the 
two men; in a few pairs the comparison 
is omitted or lost. Perhaps no work of 
antiquity has been so extensively read in 
modem times as Plutarch’s Lives. The 
reason of their popularity is that Plutarch 
has rightly conceived the business of a 
biographer: his biography gives a real 
portrait of the man and of the times in 
which he lived.—Plutarch’s other writ¬ 
ings, above sixty in number, are placed 
under the general title of Moralia or 
Ethical works, though some of them are of 
a historical character. 

PLUTO. [Hades.] 

PLUTUS (-i; IIAoCto?), the personifica¬ 
tion of wealth, is described as a son of 
lasion and Demeter. [Iasion.] That 
Wealth should be the offspring of the 
Earth-goddess expresses the idea that 
riches come from the earth—primarily 
from agriculture, but also from metals. 
The same idea was the cause of the name 
UX-otirtav being given to Hades, the god of 
the heart and of the underworld. Zeus is 
said to have deprived Plutus of sight, that 
■lie might not bestow his favours on righ¬ 
teous men exclusively, but that he might 
distribute his gifts blindly and without 
any regard to merit. At Thebes there was 
a statue of Tyche or Fortune, at Athens 
one of Irene or Peace, and at Thespiae one 
of Athene Ergane, and in each of these 
cases the goddess was represented bearing 
in her arms Plutus as her child, expressing 
the sources of wealth, from good fortune, 
peace and industry. A copy of the statue 
of Irene and Plutus is now at Munich. 
[Cephisodotus.] 

PLCVlUS. [Jupiter.] 

POdALIRIUS. [Machaon.] 
PODARCES (Ilofiapierjs). 1. The original 
name of Priam. [Priamtts.] —2. Son of 
Iphiclus and grandson of Phylacus, was a 
younger brother of Protesilaus, and led the 
Thessalians of Phylace against Troy. 
PODARGE. [Harpyiae.] 

POEAS (-antis; llotas), son of Phylacus 
or ThaumacuB, husband of Methone, and 
the father of Philoctctes, who is hence 
called Poeantiades , Tocantins her os , 
Poeantia proles, and Poeante satus. 
[Heracles ; Philoctetes.] 

POENI. [Carthago.] 

POETOVlO (-onis), sometimes written 
PETOYIO ( Pettau ), a town in Pannonia 
Superior (Western Pannonia) on the fron¬ 
tiers of Noricum, and on the Dravus 
(Drava). 
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POGON (Ilwycai/), the harbour of Troezen 
in Argolis. 

POLA ( ae; Pola ), a town in Istria, on 
the W. coast, and near the promontory 
POLATICUM. According to tradition 
Pola was founded by the Colchians who 
had been sent in pursuit of Medea. It 
became a Roman colony, and an important 
commercial town. 

POLEMON (-finis; noAe/awy). 1. I., 
king of Pontus and the Bosporus, was 
the son of Zenon, the orator of Laodicea. 
As a reward for the services rendered by 
his father as well as himself he was ap¬ 
pointed by Antony in b.c. 39 to the govern¬ 
ment of a part of Cilicia; and he subse¬ 
quently obtained in exchange the kingdom 
of Pontus. After the battle of Actium he 
was able to make his peace with Octavian, 
who confirmed him in his kingdom. About 
the year 16 he was entrusted by Agrippa 
with the charge of reducing the kingdom 
of Bosporus, of which he was made king 
after conquering the country. He was 
killed in an expedition ugainst the Aspur- 
gians.—2. II., son of the preceding, was 
raised to the sovereignty of Pontus and 
Bosporus by Caligula in a.d. 89. Bos¬ 
porus was afterwards taken from him by 
Claudius, who assigned it to Mithridates, 
while he gave Polemon a portion of Cilicia 
in its stead, 41. In 62 Polemon was in¬ 
duced by Nero to abdicate the throne, and 
Pontus was roduced to the condition of a 
Roman pro vince.—3. Of Athens, an eminent 
Platonic philosopher. In his youth Pole¬ 
mon was extremely profligate; but one 
day, when he was about thirty, on his 
bursting into the school of Xenocrates, at 
the head of a band of revellers, he was so 
much moved by the words of Xenocrates, 
that he tore off his garland and remained 
an attentive listener, and from that day he 
altered his life (Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 263), and 
continued to frequent the school, of which,, 
on the death of Xenocrates, he became Hie 
head, b.c. 816. He died in 273 at a great 
age.— 4. Of Athens by citizenship, but by 
birth either of Ilium, or Samos, or Sicyon, 
a Stoic philosopher and an eminent geo¬ 
grapher, lived in the time of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, at the beginning of the second 
century b.c. —5. ANTONIUS, a celebrated 
sophist and rhetorician, flourished under 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the first Antoninus, 
and was in high favour with the two former 
emperors. He was bom of a consular 
family, at Laodicea, but spent the greater 
part of his life at Smyrna. 

PQLfiMONlUM (-i; noAe#u5**ov; Bule- 
man), a city on the coast of Pontus in Asia 
Minor, built by king Polemon (probably 
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the second), on the site of the older city of 
Side, at the mouth of the river Sidenus. 
POLlAS. [Athene.] 

POlIORCETES, DEMETRIUS. 
[Demetrius.] 

POLITES (-ae; TToXtrrjt), son of Priam 
and Hecuba, and father of Priam the 
younger, was a valiant warrior, and famed 
for his swiftness of foot. He was slain by 
Pyrrhus. 

POLITORlUM (-i), a town in the interior 
of Latium, destroyed by Ancus Martius. 

POLLENTlA (-ae). 1. ( Polenta ), a 

town of the Statiella in Liguria at the 
confluence of the Stura and the Tanarus, 
and subsequently a Roman municipium. 
It was celebrated for its wool. In its 
neighbourhood Stilicho gained a victory 
over the Goths under Alaric.—2. A town 
in Piccnum probably identical with Urbs 
Salvia.—3. ( Pollenza ), a Roman colony 
on the NE. point of the Balearis Major. 
[Bale ares.] 

POLLlO (-onis), C. ASlNlUS, a dis¬ 
tinguished orator, poet and historian, born 
at Rome in b.c. 7G. On the breaking out 
of the Civil war he joined Caesar, and in 
49 he accompanied Curio to Africa. After 
the defeat and death of Curio, lie crossed 
over to Greece, and fought on Cnesar’s 
side at the battle of Pharsalia (48). Ho 
also accompanied Caesar in his campaigns 
against the Pompeian party in Africa (46) 
and Spain (46). lie returned with Caesar 
to Rome, but was shortly afterwards sent 
back to Spain, with the command of the 
Further Province, in order to prosecute 
the war against Sex. Pompey. He was in 
his province at the time of Caesar’s death 
(44). He took no part in the war between 
Antony and the senate; but when Antony 
was joined by Lepidus and Octavian in 48, 
Pollio espoused their cause. In the division 
of the provinces among the triumvirs, Antony 
received the Gauls. The administration of 
the Transpadane Gaul was committed to 
Pollio by Antony, and he had accordingly 
the task of settling the veterans in the 
lands which had been assigned to them 
in this province. It was upon this occasion 
that he saved the property of the poet 
Virgil at Mantua from confiscation. In 40 
Pollio took an active part in effecting the 
reconciliation between Octavian and Antony 
at Brundusium. In the same year he was 
consul; and it was during his consulship 
that Virgil addressed to him his 4 th Eclogue. 
In 39 Antony went to Greece, and sent 
Pollio with a part of his army against the 
Parthini, an Illyrian people. Pollio defeated 
the Parthini and took the Dalmatian town 


of Salonae; and in consequence of his 
success obtained the honour of a triumph 
on the 26th of October in this year. He 
gave his son, Asinius Gallus, the agnomen 
of Saloninus after the town which he had 
taken. It was during his Illyrian campaign 
that Virgil addressed to him the 8th 
Eclogue. From this time Pollio withdrew 
altogether from political life, and devoted 
himself to the study of literature. Horace 
mentions in the same stanza his fame as 
orator, statesman, and soldier: 

“ Insigne inaebtia praesidium rei*, 

Et consulenti Pollio curiae. 

Oui laurug aeternos honores 

Dalmatico peperit triumpho.’*— 

( Od . li. 1.) 

He died at his Tusculan villa, a.d. 4, in 
the 80th year of his age.—Pollio wrote the 
history of the Civil wars in seventeen 
books, which began with the consulship of 
Metellus and Afranius, b.c. GO; and as a 
poet he was famed for his tragedies; but 
none of his writings have come down to 
us. 

POLLlO, VEDlUS, a Roman eques and 
a friend of Augustus, was by birth a freed- 
man, and has obtained a place in history 
on account of his riches and his cruelty. 
He was accustomed to feed his lampreys* 
with human flesh, and whenever a slave 
displeased him, the unfortunate wretch was 
forthwith thrown into the pond as food for 
the fish. Pollio died b.c. 15, leaving a 
large part of his property to Augustus. 
It was this Pollio who built the celebrated 
villa of Pausilypum near Naples. 

POLLUX, or POLYDEUCES. [Dios¬ 
curi.] _ 

POLLUX (-ficis), JULIUS^ of Naucratis 
in Egypt, was a Greek sophist and gram¬ 
marian. He was appointed by the em¬ 
peror Commodus to the chair of rhetoric 
at Athens. Pollux was the author of 
several works, all of which have perished 
with the exception of the Onomasticon, 
which explains the meanings of Greek 
words. 

P6LYAENUS (-i; IIoAvWo*). 1 . Of 
Lampsacus, a mathematician and a friend 
of Epicurus.—2. The Macedonian, the 
author of the work on Stratagems in war 
(2TparrjY>?>aTa), which is still extant, lived 
about the middle of the second century of 
the Christian era. 

PGLtBlUS (-is; noAv/3iof), the his¬ 
torian, the son of Lycortas, and a native 
of Megalopolis, in Arcadia, was bom about 
B.o. 204. His father, Lycortas, was one of 
the most distinguished men of the Achaean 
League, and taught his son political know, 
ledge and military science. After the con¬ 
quest of Macedonia, in 168, the Roman 
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commissioners who wer<? sent into the S, of 
Greece commanded, at the instigation of 
Callicrates, that 1000 Achaeans should be 
carried to Rome, to answer the charge of 
not haying assisted the Romans against 
Perseus. This number included all the 
best and noblest part of the nation, and 
among them was l’ol> bins. They arrived 
in Italy in B.c. 107, but, instead of being 
put upon their trial, they were distributed 
among the Etruscan towns. Polybius was 
more fortunate than the rest of his country¬ 
men. He had probably become acquainted 
in Greece with Aemilius Paulus, or his 
sons Fabius and Scipio, and the two young 
men now obtained permission from the 
praetor for Polybius to live at Rome in the 
house of their father, Paulus Scipio was 
accompanied by his friend in all his military 
expeditions, and received much advantage 
from his experience and knowledge. Poly¬ 
bius, on the other hand, besides finding a 
liberal patron and protector in Scipio, was 
able by his means to obtain access to public 
documents, and to accumulate materials 
for his great historical work. After re¬ 
maining in Italy seventeen years, ho 
returned to tlio Peloponnesus in 153, with 
the surviving Achaean exiles, lie did 
not, however, remain long in Greece. He 
joined Scipio in liis campaign against 
Carthage, and was present at the destruc¬ 
tion of that city in 146. Immediately 
afterwards he hurried to Greece, where 
the Achaeans were waging a hopeless 
war against the Romans. He appears to 
have arrived in Greece soon after the 
capture of Corinth, and ho exerted all his 
influence to procure favourable terms for f 
his countrymen. Statues were erected by 
them to his honour at Megalopolis, Man- 
tinea, Pallantium, Tegea, and other places ; 
and the base of the statue erected to him 
by the state of Elis was found at Olympia 
by the German explorers in 1877. He died 
at the age of eighty-two, in consequence of 
a fall from his horse, about 122.—The 
History of Polybius consisted of forty 
books, of which the first five books, and 
extracts from the other tliirty-five books, 
survive. Books i. and ii. form the Intro¬ 
duction, taking up the history where 
Timaeus left off, at 264 b.c. They contain 
some account of the first Punic war and 
the Achaean League. The remainder of 
the work fell into two parts. The first 
comprised a period of thirty-five years, 
beginning with the second Punic war and 
the Social war in Greece, and ending with 
the conquest of Perseus and the downfall 
of the Macedonian kingdom, in 168. The 
second part of the work, which formed a 
kind of supplement to the former part, 


comprised the period from the conquest of 
Perseus, in 1G8, to the fall of Corinth, in 
146. 

POLtBOTES (IIoAv/3t6rT,5), one of the 
giants who fought against the gods, was 
pursued by Poseidon across the sea as far 
as the island of Cos There Poseidon tore 
away a part of the island, which was 
afterwards called Nisyrion, and throwing 
it upon the giant, buried him under it. 
[Gigantes. ) 

rOLtBUS (UoAv/Sof), king of Corinth,by 
whom Oedipus was brought up. [Oedipus. ] 

PfiLtCLlTlJH or POLYCLEITUS (-i; 
TIoAv*AeiTo<r). 1. The Elder, of Argos, 
probably by citizenship, and of Sicyon, 
probably by birth, was one of the most 
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celebrated sculptors of the ancient world. 
He was the pupil of the great Argive 
sculptor Ageladas, under whom he had 
Pheidias and Myron for his fellow-pupils. 
He lived about b.c. 462-412. Of his per¬ 
sonal history we know nothing further. 
As an artist, he stood at the head of the 
schools of Argos and Sicyon, and ap¬ 
proached more nearly than any other to 
an equality with Plieidias, the great head 
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of the Athenian school. The essential 
difference between these artists was that 
Pheidias was unsurpassed in making the 
images of the gods, Polycleitus in those of 
men. One of his most celebrated works 
was his Doi'yphorus or Spearbearer. This 
was the statue which became known by 
the name of The Canon , because in it 
the artist had embodied a perfect repre¬ 
sentation of the ideal of the human figure. 
Another of his great works was his ivory and 



Marble copy of the Amazon erf Polyclitus. (Berlin 
Museum.) 

gold statue of Hera in her temple between 
Argos and Mycenae. It is noticed of Poly¬ 
cleitus that he particularly adopted the 
attitude of resting on one foot with the 
other more lightly pressed, so as to give an 
easy and graceful pose. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Hera, the statues of Polycleitus 
were in bronze.— 2 . The Younger, also a 
sculptor of Argos, of whom very little is 
known, because his fame was eclipsed by 
that of his more celebrated namesake. His 
work may be dated about 400-365 b.c. 
His statues were mainly of athletes, set up 
at Olympia. 

POLYCRATES (-is J IIoAvKpaTT)?) 
of Samos, one of the most ambitious of 
the Greek tyrants. Having made himself 
sole ruler of Samos, he raised a powerful 
fleet, which dominated the whole of the 
eastern Aegaean, and by his piratical enter* 


prises accumulated vast riches. He had 
formed an alliance with Amasis, king of 
Egypt, who, however, finally renounced it 
according to the story in Herodotus, 
through alarm at the amazing good fortune 
of Polycrates, which never met with any 
check or disaster, and which therefore was 
sure, sooner or later, to incur the envy of 
the gods. Amasis wrote to Polycrates, 
advising him to throw away one of his 
most valuable possessions, in order that 
he might thus inflict some injury upon 
himself. Polycratos threw into the sea a 
seal-ring of extraordinary beauty, but in 
a few days it was found in the belly 
of a fish, which had been presented to 
him by a fisherman. But for some time 
longer his good fortune lasted. At length 
Oroetes, the satrap of Sardis, who had 
formed a deadly hatred against Polycrates, 
contrived to allure him to the mainland, 
where he was arrested and crucified 522. 

POlYdAMAS (-antis; rioAvfia/xa?) . Son 
of Panthous and Plirontis, was a Trojan 
hero, a friend of Hector, and brother of 
Euphorbus. 

POlYDECTES (~ae; HoAvfieVnjs). I. 
King of the island of Seriplios, was son 
of Magnes, and brother of Dictys. He 
received kindly Danaii and Perseus, when 
the chest in which they had been exposed 
by Acrisius floated to the island of Seriphos. 
[Perseus.] —2. King of Sparta, was the 
eldest son of Eunoinus, the brother of 
Lycurgus the lawgiver, and the father of 
Charilaiis, who succeeded him (Herodotus 
makes him father of Eunomus). 

POLYDEUCES. [Dioscuri.] 

POLYDORUS (-i; noAvfiwpos). 1 . King 
of Thebes, son of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
husband of Nyctei’s, and father of Lab- 
dacus. —2. The youngest among the sons 
of Priam and Laothoe, wasslain by Achilles. 
This is the Homeric account; but later 
traditions make him a son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and give a different account of 
his death. One tradition relates that when 
Ilium was on the point of falling into the 
hands of the Greeks, Priam entrusted 
Polydorus and a large sum of money to 
Polymestor or Polynmestor, king of the 
Thracian Chersonesus. After the destruc¬ 
tion of Troy, Polymestor killed Polydorus 
for the purpose of getting possession of his 
treasures, and cast his body into the sea. 
His body was afterwards washed up on 
the coast, where it was found and recog¬ 
nised by his mother Hecuba, who, together 
with other Trojan captives, took vengeance 
upon Polymestor by putting out his eyes 
and killing his two children. Another tra¬ 
dition stated that Polydorus was entrusted 
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to hit sister Ilione, who was married to 
Polymestor. She brought him up as her 
own son, while she made everyone else 
believe that her own son, Deipliilus or 
Deipylus, was Polydorus. The Greeks, 
anxious to destroy the race of Priam, 
promised to Polymestor Electra for his 
wife, and a large amount of gold, if he 
would kill Polydorus. Polymestor was 
prevailed upon, and he accordingly slew 
liis own son. Polydorus, thereupon, per¬ 
suaded his sister Ilione to kill Polymestor. 
Pacuvius wrote a tragedy Iliona. 

POLYEUCTUS (-i; noAvev/tTo?), an 
Athenian orator, was a political friend of 
Demosthenes, with whom he worked in 
resisting the Macedonian party. 

P0LYGNOTUS (-i; noAvy^ros), one of 
the most celebrated Greek painters, was 
a native of the island of Thasos, and was 
honoured with the citizenship of Athens, 
on which account he is sometimes called 
an Athenian. Polygnotus lived on inti¬ 
mate terms with Cimon and his sister 
Elpinice, and he probably came to Athens 
in b.c. 463, after the subjugation of Thasos 
by Cimon. His work waB between the 
years 476 and 430 b.c. He was the author 
of the famous paintings in the Lesche, or 
hall of the Cnidians at Delphi, representing 
the Fall of Troy and the scenes of the 
underworld, and he executed many paint¬ 
ings at Athens for the temple of Theseus, 
the Poecile, and the Propylaea of the 
Acropolis. 

POLYHYMNIA. [Musae.] 

POLYMESTOR or POLYMNESTOR. 
[Polydorus.] 

POLYnICES or POLYNEICE8 
(HoAvm/crjs), son of Oedipus and Jocasta, 
and brother of Eteocles and Antigone. 
His story is given under Eteocles and 
Adrastus. 

POLYPEMON (-onis; iloAvmj/xwj'). 
[Procrustes.] 

POLYPHEMUS (-i; noAvfti^iot), son 
of Poseidon and the nymph Thoosa, was 
one of the Cyclopes in Sicily. [Cyclopes.] 
He is represented as a gigantic monster, 
having only one eye, in the centre of his 
forehead, caring nought for the gods, and 
devouring human flesh. He dwelt in a 
cave near Mt. Aetna, and fed his flocks 
upon the mountain. He fell in love with 
the nymph Galatea, but as she rejected 
him for Acis, he destroyed Acis by crushing 
him under a huge rock. In the Homeric 
story, when Odysseus was driven upon 
Sicily, Polyphemus devoured some of his 
companions, and Odysseus would have 
shared the same fate bad he not put out 


the eye of the monster while he was 
asleep. [Odysseus.] 

POLYPHONTES (lIoAv04m}v), one of 
the descendants of Heracles who slew 
Cresphontes, king of Messene, married his 
wife Merope and took possession of his 
kingdom. He was slain by Aepytus, son 
of Cresphontes. 

POLYPHRON(-onis; UoMfouv ),brother 
of Jason of Pherae, succeeded to the 
supreme power with his brother Polydorus 
on the death of Jason in b.c. 870. Shortly 
afterwards he murdered Polydorus. He 
exercised his power with great cruelty, 
and was murdered in his turn, 369, by 
his nephew Alexander, who proved a still 
greater tyrant. [Jason ; Alexander.] 

POLY SPERCHON (-on tie; IIoAv<nr«>x«*»'), 
a Macedonian officer of Alexander the 
Great, who distinguished himself at Issus 
and Gaugamela and accompanied Alex¬ 
ander in his Indian campaigns. Antipater 
on his deathbed (319) appointed Polys- 
perchon to succeed him as regent and 
guardian of the king, while he assigned 
to his own son Cassander the subordinate 
station of Chiliarch. Polysperchon soon 
became involved in war with Cassander, 
and was obliged to yield to him possession 
of Macedonia about 816. 

POLYXENA (-ae; IIoAv£A»j), daughter 
of Priam and Hecuba, was beloved by 
Achilles. When the Greeks, on their 
voyage home, were still lingering on the 
coast of Thrace, the shade of Achilles 
appeared to them, demanding that Polyxena 
should be sacrificed to him. Neoptolemus 
accordingly sacrificed her on the tomb of 
his father. 

POLYXENIDAS ( -ae; lloAv£«ia£as), a 
Rhodian in the service of Antiochus III., 
king of Syria, whose fleet he commanded 
in 192 and 190 b.c. He was defeated by 
C. Livius off Corycus, and by Aemilius 
Regillus at Myonnesus. 

POMONA (*ae), the Italian goddess of 
the fruit of trees, hence called Pomorum 
Patrona. She is represented by the poets 
as beloved by several of the rustic divinities, 
such as Silvanus, Picus and Vertumnus. 
For the myth of her union with the last, 
see Vertumnus. 

POMPEIA (-ae). 1. Daughter of Q. 
Pompeius Rufus, son of the consul of 
b.c. 88, and of Cornelia, the daughter of 
the dictator Sulla. She married C. Caesar, 
subsequently the Dictator, in 67, but was 
divorced by him in 61, because she was 
suspected of intriguing with Clodius, who 
stealthily introduced himself into her hus¬ 
band’s house while she was celebrating the 
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mysteries of the Bona Dea. [Clodids.]— 
2. Daughter of the triumvir by his third 
wife Mucia. She married Faustus Sulla, 
the son of the dictator, who perished in 
the African war, 46. She afterwards mar¬ 
ried L. Cornelius Cinna. As her brother 
Sextus survived her, she must have died 
before 35.— 8 . Daughter of Sex. Pompey, 
the son of the triumvir. At the peace of 
Misenum in 89 she was betrothed to M. 
Marcellus, the son of Octavia, the sister 
of Octavian, but was never married to 
him. She accompanied her father in his 
flight to Asia, 36. 

POMPEII (-drum), a city of Campania, 
was situated on the coast, at the mouth 
of the river Sarnus, and at the foot of 
Mt. Vesuvius; but in consequence of the 
physical changes which the surrounding 
country has undergone, the ruins of Pom¬ 
peii are found at present about two miles 
from the sea. It was populous (having 
apparently nearly 80,000 inhabitants) and 
flourishing, and a favourite resort. Among 
others Cicero had a villa (Pompeianuni) 
there. Pompeii never rose above the 
rank of a second-rate provincial town, and 
its great importance is due to the manner 
in which the circumstances of its destruc¬ 
tion ensured the preservation of its remains 
till their excavation in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Pompeii was over¬ 
whelmed in 79, with Herculaneum and 
Stabiae, by the great eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius. The lava did not reach Pom¬ 
peii, but the town was covered with suc¬ 
cessive layers of ashes and other volcanic 
matter, on which a soil was gradually 
formed. Thus a great part of the city 
haB been preserved with its market-places, 
theatres, baths, temples, and private houses, 
and the excavation of these has thrown 
great light upon many points of antiquity, 
such as the construction of Roman houses, 
and all subjects connected with the private 
life of the ancients. Pompeii was sur¬ 
rounded by walls, which were nearly two 
miles in circumference, surmounted at 
intervals by towers, and containing eight 
gates. These walls had been partly 
demolished during the peace of the early 
empire, and a suburb called * Pagus Augus¬ 
tus Felix ’ had grown up outside the gate 
of Herculaneum, by which room was made 
for the colony planted by Augustus. The 
streets are narrow, the widest not exceeding 
twenty-four feet in width, and many have 
high stepping-stones for foot passengers 
crossing from one raised foot-path to the 
other. 

POMPSlUS(-i). 1 . Q. POMPEIUS, 
said to have been the son of a flute-player, 


was the first of the family who rose to 
dignity in the state. He was consul in 
141, when he carried on war against the 
Numantines in Spain.—2. Q. POMPEIUS 
RUFUS, either son or grandson of the 
preceding, was tribune of the plebs 100, 
praetor 91, and consul 88, with L. Sulla. 
When Sulla set out for the East to conduct 
the war against Mithridates, he left Italy 
in charge of Pompeins Rufus, and assigned 
to him the army of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, 
who was still engaged in carrying on war 
against the Marsi. Strabo, however, who was 
unwilling to be deprived of the command, 
caused Pompeius Rufus to be murdered by 
the soldiers.—3. Q. POMPEIUS RUFUS, 
son of No. 2, married Sulla’s daughter, and 
was murdered by the party of Sulpicius and 
Marius in the Forum, during the consul¬ 
ship of his father, 88.-4. Q. POMPEIUS 
RUFUS, son of No. 8, and grandson of 
the dictator Sulla, was tribune of the plebs 
52, when he distinguished himself as a 
partisan of the triumvir Pompey, whom 
he assisted to obtain the sole consulship. 
Rufus, however, on the expiration of his 
office was accused of illegal action, and 
went into exile at Bauli in Campania.— 
5. SEX. POMPEIUS, consul a.d. 14, in 
which year the emperor Augustus died, 
seems to have been a patron of literature. 
Ovid addressed several letters to him during 
his exile.—6. CN. POMPEIUS STRABO, 
father of the triumvir. He was quaestor 
in Sardinia 103, praetor 94, and propraetor 
in Sicily in the following year. He was 
consul 89, when he carried on war with 
success against the allies, subduing the 
greater number of the Italian people who 
were still in arms. In 87, when the Marian 
party obtained the upper hand, Strabo 
marched to the relief of the city, and fought 
a battle near the Colline Gate with Cinna 
and Sertorius. Shortly afterwards he was 
killed by lightning. His avarice and cruelty 
had made him hated by the soldiers to such 
a degree that they tore his corpse from the 
bier and dragged it through the streets.— 
7 . CN. POMPEIUS MAGNUS, the 
TRIUMVIR, son of No. 6, was born b.c. 106, 
and was consequently six years older than 
Caesar. He fought under his father in .89 
against the Italians, when he was only 
seventeen years of age. In 84, when Sulla 
was on the point of returning from Greece 
to Italy, Pompey raised an army of three 
legions, and showed great military abilities 
in opposing the Marian generals by whom 
he was surrounded, and in the remainder 
of the war after he joined forces with Sulla. 
In 81 Pompey crossed over to Africa, where 
he defeated Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
and the Numidian king Hiarbas, after 
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a hard-fought battle. On his return to 
Borne, in the same year, he was received 
with enthusiasm by the people, and was 
greeted by Sulla with the surname of 
MAGNUS, a name which he bore 
ever afterwards, and handed down to his 
children. He was allowed a triumph in 81 
while he was still a simple eques without 
office, and before he had completed his 
twenty-fifth year. He was sent to Spain 
against Sertorius in 76, with the title 
of proconsul, and with equal powers to 
Metellus j but neither he nor Metellus was 
able to gain any decisive advantage, until 
Sertorius was treacherously murdered by 
his own officer Perperna, in 72. Perperna 
was easily defeated by Pompey in the first 
battle, and the whole of Spain was subdued 
by the early part of the following year (71). 
Pompey then returned to Italy at the head 
of his army. In his march towards Rome 
he fell in with the remains of the army of 
Spartacus, which M. Crassus had previously 
defeated. Pompey cut to pieces these 
fugitives, and therefore olaimed for him¬ 
self, in addition to all his other exploits, 
the glory of finishing the Servile war. He 
was elected consul, with M. Crassus. 
Pompey now found it necessary to secure 
power beyond the control of the senate 
either by force or by the aid of the opposite 
party. He chose the latter course as safer 
than a coup d'ltat , and openly broke with 
the aristocracy. Thus in his consulship (70) 
he was regarded as the popular hero, and 
passed popular measures, restoring to the 
tribunes the power of which they had been 
deprived by Sulla. In this he was strongly 
supported by Caesar, with whom he was 
thus brought into close connexion, and 
Crassus joined the coalition.—In 67 the 
tribune A. Gabinius carried a bill proposing 
to confer upon Pompey the command of 
the war against the pirates, with extra¬ 
ordinary powers. The pirates were at this 
time masters of the Mediterranean, and 
had not only plundered many cities on the 
coasts of Greece and Asia, but had even 
made descents upon Italy itself. In forty 
days Pompey cleared the western sea 
of pirates, and restored communication 
between Spain, Africa, and Italy. He 
then followed the main body of the 
pirates to their strongholds on the coast 
of Cilicia, and after defeating their fleet 
he induced a great part of them, 
by promises of pardon, to surrender to 
him. Many of these he settled at Soli, 
wliich was henceforward called Pompei- 
opolis.—During his absence from Borne, 
Pompey was appointed to succeed Lucullus 
in the command of the war against Mithri- 
dates (66). The bill conferring upon him 


this command was proposed by the tribune 
C. Manilius, and was supported by Cicero 
in an oration which has come down to us 
(pro Lege Manilla ). Like the Gabinian law, 
it was opposed by the whole weight of the 
aristocracy, but was carried triumphantly. 
The power of Mithridates had been broken 
by the previous victories of Lucullus, and 
it was only left to Pompey to bring the 
war to a conclusion. He easily defeated 
Mithridates, who fled to the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. Pompey now turned his arms 
against Tigranea; but the Armenian king 
submitted to him without a contest. In 64 
Pompey marched into Syria, deposed the 
king Antiochus Asiaticus, and made that 
country a Roman province. In 63 he 
advanced further south, in order to estab¬ 
lish the Roman supremacy in Phoenicia, 
Coele-Syria, and Palestine. The Jews 
refused to submit to him, and shut the 
gates of Jerusalem against him ; and it 
was not till after a siege of three months 
that the city was taken. Pompey returned 
to Italy in 62, and in the following year he 
entered the city in triumph. He had just 
completed his forty-fifth year, and this was 
the third time that he had enjoyed the 
honour of a triumph. His first object was 
to obtain from the senate a ratification for 
all his acts in Asia, and an assignment of 
lands which he had promised to his veterans. 
The senate, glad of an opportunity to put 
an affront upon a man whom they both 
feared and hated, refused to sanction his 
measures in Asia. Their short-sighted 
policy threw Pompey into Caesar’s arms, 
and thus sealed the downfall of their party. 
Caesar promised to obtain for Pompey the 
ratification of his acts; and Pompey, on 
his part, agreed to support Caesar in all 
his measures. Caesar prevailed upon 
Pompey to become reconciled to Crassus, 
who, by his immense wealth, had great 
influence at Rome. The three agreed to 
assist one another against their common 
enemies; and thus was first formed the 
first triumvirate.—This union of the three 
most powerful men at Borne crushed the 
aristocracy for the time. Supported by 
Pompey and Crassus, Caesar was able in 
his consulship (69) to carry all his measures. 
Pompey’s acts in Asia were ratified, and 
Caesar’s agrarian law, which divided the 
rioh Campanian land among the poorer 
citizens, enabled Pompey to fulfil the 
promises he had made to his veterans. In 
order to cement their union more closely, 
Caesar gave to Pompey his daughter Julia 
in marriage. Next year (68) Caesar went 
to his province in Gaul, but Pompey 
remained in Borne. While Caesar was 
gaining glory and influence in Gaul, 
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Pompey was gradually losing the confi¬ 
dence of all parties at Home, and he had 
no other resource left but to strengthen 
his connexion with Caesar. According to 
an arrangement made with Caesar, Pompey 
and Crassus were consuls for a second 
time in 65. Pompey received as his pro¬ 
vinces the two Spains, Crassus obtained 
Syria, while Caesar’s government was 
prolonged for five years more—namely, 
from the 1st of January, 58, to the end of 
the year 49. At the end of his consulship 
Pompey did not go in person to his pro¬ 
vinces, but sent his legates, L. Afranius 
and M. Petreius, to govern the Spains, 
while he himself remained in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city. His object now was to 
obtain the dictatorship, and to make him- 
Belf the undisputed master of the Roman 
world. Caesar’s increasing power and 
influence had at length made it clear to 
Pompey that a struggle must take place 
between them sooner or later. The death of 
his wife Julia, in 54, broke one link which 
still connected him with Caesar; and the 
fall of CraBsus in the following year (53), 
in the Parthian expedition, removed the 
only person who had the least chance of 
contesting the supremacy with them. In 
order to obtain the dictatorship, Pompey 
secretly encouraged the civil strife; and 
such frightful scenes of anarchy followed 
the death of Clodius at the beginning of 
62, that the senate had now no alternative 
but calling in the assistance of Pompey, 
who waB accordingly made sole consul in 
62, and succeeded in restoring order to the 
state. Soon afterwards Pompey became 
reconciled to the aristocracy, and was now 
regarded as their acknowledged head. The 
history of the civil war which followed is 
related in the life of Caesar. It is only 
necessary to mention here, that after the 
battle of Pharsalus (48) Pompey sailed to 
Egypt, where he hoped to meet with a 
favourable reception, since he had been 
the means of restoring to his kingdom the 
father of the young Egyptian monarch. 
But Ptolemy’s ministers were now afraid of 
Caesar, and resolved to get rid of Pompey. 
They accordingly sent out a small boat, 
took Pompey on board, and rowed for the 
shore. As the boat reached the shore 
and Pompey was in the act of rising from 
his Seat, he was stabbed in the back by 
Septimius, who had formerly been one of 
his centurions, and was now in the service 
of Ptolemy. Pompey was killed on the 
29th of September, b.c. 48, and had just 
completed his fifty-eighth year. His head 
was cut off, and his body, which was 
thrown out naked on the shore, was 
buried by lria freedman Philippus, who 


had accompanied him from the ship.— 
8. ON. POMPEIUS MAGNUS, elder son 
of the triumvir by his third wife, Mucia. 
In the Civil war m 48, he commanded a 
squadron of the fleet in the Adriatio Sea. 
After his father’s death, he crossed over to 
Africa, and after remaining there a short 
time, he sailed to Spain in 47. In Spain 
ho was joined by his brother Sextus and 
others of his party, who had fled from 
Africa after their defeat at Thapsus. Here 
the two brothers collected a powerful army, 
but were defeated by Caesar himself .at 
the battle of Munda, fought on the 17th 
of March, 55. Cneius escaped from the 
field of battle, but was shortly afterwards 
taken prisoner and put to death.— 9. SEX. 
POMPEIUS MAGNUS, younger son of 
the triumvir by his third wife, Mucia, was 
bora 76. After the battle of Munda, and 
the death of his brother, Sextus lived for a 
time in concealment in the country of 
the Lacetani, between the Iberus and the 
Pyrenees ; but in the civil wars which 
followed Caesar’s death the power of Sex¬ 
tus increased. He obtained a large fleet, 
became master of the sea, and eventually 
took possession of Sicily. His fleet enabled 
him to stop all the supplies of corn which 
were brought to Rome from Egypt and the 
eastern provinces, and suoh scarcity began 
to prevail in the city that the triumvirs 
were compelled to make peace. This peace 
was concluded at Misenum in 89, but the 
war was renewed in the following year. 
Octavian made great efforts to collect a 
large and powerful fleet, which he placed 
under the command of Agrippa. In 86 
Pompey’s fleet was defeated off Naulochus, 
with great loss. Pompey himself fled from 
Sicily to Lesbos and from Lesbos to Asia. 
Here he was taken prisoner by a body of 
Antony’s troops, and carried to Miletus, 
where he was put to death (86). 

POMPEIUS FESTUS. [Festus.] 
POMPEIUS TROGUS. [Justinus.] 

POMPfiLON (Pamplona), which name 
is equivalent to Pompeiopolis, so called by 
the sons of Pompey, was the chief town of 
the Vascones in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on the road from Asturica to BurdigaJa. 

POMPILIUS. [Numa.] 

POMPONlA (-ae). 1. Sister of T. Pera- 
ponius Atticus, was married to Q. Cicero, 
the brother of the orator, B.c. 68.— 
2. Daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus. 
She married M. Vipsanius Agrippa. Her 
daughter Vipsania Agrippina married Tibe¬ 
rius, the successor of Augustus. 

POMPONIUS, SBXTTJS, a di»tm- 
guished Roman jurist, who lived under. 
Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. 
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POMPONIUS ATTlCUS. [Atticus.] 
POMPONIUS MELA. [Mela.] 
POMPTlNAE PALUDES {Paludi 
Pontine , in English the Pontine Marshes), 
the name of a low marshy plain on the 
coast of Latium between Circeii and Ter- 
racina, said to have been so called after an 
ancient town Pontia, which disappeared at 
an early period. The plain is about thirty 
miles long, and from seven to eight miles 
in breadth. The marshes are formed 
chiefly by the rivers Nymphaeus, Ufens, 
and Amasenus, and some other small 
streams, which, instead of finding their 
way into the sea, spread over this plain, 
and render the district very unhealthy. 
There was, however, a sufficiently sound 
tract in the marshy plain to admit of the 
construction of the Via Appia in 312, and 
no doubt the formation of the canal helped 
to preserve the road. This was a navigable 
canal, parallel with the road from Forum 
Appii to Feronia (Hor. Sat. v.). Attempts 
(without much success) to drain the 
marshes were made by the consul Cethe- 
gus in 160, by Julius Caesar and by 
Augustus. Subsequently the marshes 
again spread over the whole plain, and 
the Via Appia entirely disappeared; and 
it was not until the pontificate of Pius VI. 
that any serious attempt was made to 
drain them. The works were begun in 
1778, and the greater part of the marshes 
was drained; but the plain is still un¬ 
healthy in the great heats of the summer. 

PONTlA (-ae; Ponea ), a rocky island, 
about five miles long, off the coast of 
Latium opposite Formiae. 

PONTIC US, an epic poet and friend 
both of Ovid and Propertius. He wrote 
a poem on the Theban legendary wars, 
which Propertius praises as being in the 
Homerio style. 

C. PONTIUS, son of HERENNIUS 
PONTIUS, the general of the Samnites, 
in b.o. 821, defeated the Roman army 
under the two consuls T. Veturius Cal- 
vinus and Sp. PostumiuB Albinus in one 
of the mountain passes in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Caudium. The survivors, who 
were completely at the mercy of the Sam¬ 
nites, were dismissed unhurt by Pontius. 
They had to surrender their arms, and to 
pass under the yoke; and as the price 
of their deliverance, the consuls and the 
other commanders swore, in the name of 
the republic, to a humiliating peace. The 
Roman state, however, refused to ratify 
the treaty. Nearly thirty years afterwards, 
Pontius was defeated by Q. Fabius Gorges 
(292), was taken prisoner, and waB put to 
death after the triumph of the consul. 

C.D. 


PONTIUS PILATUS, was the sixth 
procurator of Judaea, and the successor 
of Valerius GratuB. He held the office 
for ten years in the reign of Tiberius, from 
a.d. 26 to 86. By his tyrannical conduct 
he excited an insurrection at Jerusalem, 
and at a later period commotions in Samaria 
also, which were not put down without the 
loss of life. The Samaritans complained 
of his conduct to Vitellius, the governor 
of Syria, who deprived him of his office, 
and sent him to Rome to answer before the 
emperor the accusations that were brought 
against him. Eusebius states that Pilatua 
put an end to his own life early in the 
reign of Caligula, worn out by the many 
misfortunes he had experienced. An old 
tradition (possibly founded on a similarity 
of name) says that he drowned himself 
in the lake on Mt. Pilatus near Lucerne, 
having wandered thither from a place of 
banishment in Gaul. 

PONTIUS TELESINUS. 1. A 8am- 
nite, and commander of a Samnite army, 
with which he fought against Sulla. He 
waB defeated by Sulla and killed in a hard- 
fought battle near the Colline gate, b.o. 82. 
—2. Brother of the preceding, was shut 
up in Praeneste with the younger Marius, 
when his brother was defeated by Sulla. 
After the death of the elder Pontius, 
Marius and Telesinus, finding it impossible 
to escape from Praeneste, resolved to die 
by one another's hands. Telesinus fell 
first, and Marius put an end to his own 
life. 

PONTUS (-i; 6 nlrrot), the NE.-most 
district of Asia Minor, along the coast of 
the Euxine, E. of the river Halys, having 
originally no specific name, was spoken of 
as the country iv H6vT<? t on the Pontus 
(. Euxinus ), and hence acquired the name 
of Pontus, which is first found in Xeno¬ 
phon's Anabasis. Pontus first acquired a 
political importance through the founda¬ 
tion of a new kingdom in it, about the 
beginning of the fourth century b.o., by 
Ariobabzanes I. It was constituted 
by Nero a Roman province. Of this 
province the W. boundary was the river 
Halys, which divided it from Paphla- 
gonia; the furthest E. limit was the Isis 
(a small river not far 3. of the Phasis), 
which separated it from Colchis; on the 
S. it was divided from Galatia, Cappa¬ 
docia, and Armenia Minor by the great 
ohain of the Paryadres and by its branches. 

PONTUS EUXXNUS, (4 n<Wof, n 6vr*t 

Evftiyos; rb Uovrttcby IIAayot, Mare Euxl- 

num; the Black Sea), the great inland sea 
enclosed by Asia Minor on the S., Colchis 
on the E., Sarmatia on the N., and Dacia 
I I 
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and Thracia on the W., and having no 
other outlet than the narrow Bosporus 
Thracius in the SW. corner, its length 
being about 700 miles, and its breadth 
varying from 400 to 160.—The Argonautic 
and other legends show that the Greeks 
had some acquaintance with this sea at a 
very early period. It is said that they at 
first called it ’’Afevo? ( inhospitable ), from 
the savage character of the peoples on its 
coast, and from the supposed terrors of its 
navigation, and that afterwards, on their 
favourite principle of euphemism (i.e. ab¬ 
staining from words of evil omen), they 
changed its name to Ev£«yos, Ion. Ev£«lvos 
(: hospitable ). 

POPILLlUS LAENAS. [Laenas.] 

POPLICOLA. [Publicola.] 

POPPAEA SABINA. [Sabina.] 

POPGIjONIA, or -lUM ( Populonia ), 
an ancient town of Etruria, situated on a 
lofty hill, sinking abruptly to the sea, and 
forming a peninsula. It was not one of the 
twelve Etruscan cities, and was never a 
place of political importance; but it car¬ 
ried on an extensive commerce, and was 
tho principal seaport of Etruria. Part of 
its trade was in iron obtained from the 
opposite island of Ilva, 

PORClA. 1. Sister of Cato Uticensis, 
married L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul 
b.c. 64, who was slain in the battle of 
Pharsalia. She died in 46.—2. Daughter 
of Cato Uticensis by his first wife, Atilia. 
She was married first to M. Bibulus, consul 
69, to whom she bore three children. Bibu- 
lus died in 48; and in 46 she married 
if. Brutus, the assassin of Julius Caesar. 
She induced her husband on the night 
before the 16th of March to disclose to her 
the conspiracy against Caesar's life, and 
*he is reported to have wounded herself in 
the thigh in order to show that she had a 
courageous soul and could be trusted with 
the secret. She put an end to her own 
life after the death of Brutus in 42. 

PORCIUS CATO. [Cato.] 

PORCIUS PESTUS. [Festcb.] 

PORPHtRlON ( -onis; Uop<f>vpiu>v), one I 
of the giants who fought against the gods. 
Zeus hurled a thunderbolt at him, and 
Heracles killed him with his arrows. 
[Giganteb.] 

PORPH5kTUS (nop<f>vpios), usually 
called PORPHYRY, the celebrated an¬ 
tagonist of Christianity, was a Greek 
philosopher of the Neo-Platonic school. 
He was born a.d. 283, either in Batanea in 
Palestine or at Tyre. 


PORSENNA or PORSENA f * LARS, 
king of the Etruscan town of ^Glusium, 
marched against Rome at the head of a 
vast army, in order to restore Tarquinius 
Superbus to the throne. He took* posses¬ 
sion of the hill Janiculum, and would have 
entered the city by the bridge which 
connected Rome with the Janiculum, had 
it not been for the prowess of Horatius 
Codes, who kept the whole Etruscan army 
at bay, while his comrades broke down the 
bridge behind him. [Cocles.] The 
Etruscans proceeded to lay siege to the 
city, which soon began to suffer from 
famine. Thereupon a young Roman, 
named C. Mucius, resolved to deliver his 
country by murdering the invading king. 
He accordingly went over to the Etruscan 
camp, but, ignorant of the person of Por- 
senna, killed the king’s secretary instead. 
Seized, and threatened with torture, he 
thrust his right hand into the fire on the 
altar, and there let it bum, to show how 
little he heeded pain. Astonished at his 
courage, the king bade him depart in peace; 
and Scaevola (left-handed), as he was hence¬ 
forward called, told him, out of gratitude, 
to make peace with Rome, since 300 youths 
had sworn to take the life of the king, and 
he was the first upon whom the lot had 
fallen. Porsenna thereupon made peace 
with the Romans, and withdrew his troops 
from the Janiculum after receiving hos¬ 
tages from the Romans. Such was the 
tale by which Roman vanity concealed one 
of the earliest and greatest disasters of the 
city. The real fact is, that this war was 
an invasion by tho Etruscan king for 
purposes of conquest, not from any desire 
to restore the Tarquins: otherwise their 
restoration would have been a condition 
of the treaty. Rome was completely 
conquered by Porsenna. Pliny tells 
us that so thorough was the subjection 
of the Romans that they were expressly 
prohibited from using iron for any othej 
purpose but agriculture. The Romans, 
however, did not long remain subject to the 
Etruscans. After the conquest of Rome, 
Aruns, the son of Porsenna, proceeded to 
attack Aricia, but was defeated before the 
city by the united forces of the Latin cities, 
assisted by the Greeks of Cumae. The 
Etruscans appear, in consequence, to have 
been confined to their own territory on the 
right hank of the Tiber, and the Romans 
to have availed themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity to recover their independence.— 
The tomb of Porsenna, at Clusium, was of 
great size and magnificence, and remains 
of it have been discovered at Chiusi. 


* The quantity of the penultimate ia variable. It 
ia ahort in Horace and Martial, but long in Virgil 
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PORTHAON (-5nis; nop0a«v), son of 
Agenor and Epicaste, was king of Pleuron 
and Calydon in Aetolia, ana married to 
Eurytq, by whom he became the father 
of Oeneus, Agrius, Alcathous, Melas, Leu* 
copeus, and Sterope. [Oeneus.] Hence 
Meleager, son of Oeneus, is called Por- 
thaonides. 

PORTHMUS (I3op0/xo?), a harbour in 
Euboea, belonging to Eretria, opposite to 
Oropus. 

PORTtJNUS or PORTUMNUS, origin- 
ally the god of portae and portua , i.e. of 
doors, gates and harbours (as being the 
river or maritimo entrances). He was thus 
at first identical with Janus, and, like him, 
represented with a koy in his hand; but 
gradually the harbour-god was distin¬ 
guished from the god of gates, and Por- 
tunus received a separate worship as the 
protecting deity who guarded the harbour 
and was invoked to grant a safe return to 
the haven. When Greek mythology in¬ 
fluenced that of the Romans, Portunus 
became identified with the Greek sea-god 
Palaomon or Melicertes [Palaemon], and 
sometimes with Neptunus. 

PORUS (-i; Ilwpov), king of the Indian 
provinces E. of the river Hydaspes, offered 
a formidable resistance to Alexander when 
the latter attempted to cross this river 
n.c. 327. Porus displayed great personal 
courage in the battle, and when brought 
before the conqueror, he proudly demanded 
to be treated in a manner worthy of a king. 
This magnanimity at once conciliated the 
favour of Alexander, who not only restored 
to him his dominions, but increased them 
by large accessions of territory. In 321 
Porus was treacherously put to death by 
Eudemus, who commanded the Macedo¬ 
nian troops in the adjacent province. 

POSEIDON called NEPTU¬ 

NUS by the Romans, was the god of the 
sea. (In so far as ho was distinguished 
from Oceanus, his rule referred to the 
Mediterranean : otherwise it was generally 
over all Beas.) According to the genealogy 
recognised by the earliosb Greek x>oet9, lie 
was a son of Cronos and Rhea (whence he 
is called Croniua , and by Latin poets 
Satumii/,8). He was accordingly a 
brother of Zeus, Hades, Hera, Ilestia and 
Demeter, and it was determined by lot 
* v thafc he should rule over the sea. Like his 
brothers and sisters, he was, after his 
birth, swallowed by his father Cronos, but 
thrown up again. In the Homeric poems 
Poseidon is described as equal to Zeus in 
dignity, but less powerful. The palace of 
Poseidon was in the depth of the sea near 
Aegae in Achaia, where he kept his horses 


with brazen hoofs and golden manes. 
With these horses he drives in a chariot 
over the waves of the sea, which become 
smooth as he approaches, and the monsters 
of the deep recognise him and play around 
his chariot.—Poseidon, in conjunction 
with Axiollo, is said to have built the walls 
of Troy for Laoinedon, whence Troy is 
called Neptunia Fergama. Laomedon 
refused to give these gods the reward 
which had been stipulated, and even dis¬ 
missed them with threats. Poseidon in 
consequence Bent a sea monster, which was 
on the point of devouring Laomedon’s 
daughter when it was killed by Heracles, 
and lie continued to bear an implacable 
hatred against the Trojans. [Uesione.J 
In the Odyssey, Poseidon is hostile to 
Odysseus, whom he prevents from re¬ 
turning homo because lie had blinded 
Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon by the 
nymph Thoosa. As the sea surrounds and 
holds the earth, he himself is described 
as the god who holds the earth (yo“>?ox°«), 
and who lias it in his power to shake the 
earth 'EvwKnyaios ivo<rL\Qiav, so that Hades 
fearedUest he should tear up its founda¬ 
tion and reveal the depths below. In this 
belief it is possible also that there may 
have been some perception of the fact that 
earthquakes are more frequent and violent 
near the sea-coast.—Among the many local 
stories of Poseidon the most famous is the 
legend of the naming of Athens. It is 
said that when Poseidon and Athene dis¬ 
puted as to which of them should give the 
name to the capital of Attica, the gods 
decided that it should receive its name 
from the deity who should bestow upon 
man the most useful gift. Poseidon 
struck the ground with his trident, and a 
well of water appeared: Athene called 
forth the olive treo; and the honour was 
conferred upon the goddess. The myth 
probably expresses the fact that Poseidon, 
or Poseidon-Erechtheus, was worshipped 
by the old Ionian (or so-called Pelasgian) 
inhabitants of Attica, and after the later 
immigration occupied a subordinate place 
in the festivals of the city.—Poseidon seems 
to have been worshiped originally by the 
oldest branches of the Ionic, race in especial. 
It is possible that, when they were an inland 
people mainly, he was the god of running 
streams and wells, and that as they 
occupied more and more sea-coast towns 
his worship took particularly the form, 
which eventually everywhere prevailed, 
appropriate to the god of the sea. In 
Thessaly, a well-watered country, without 
many sea-ports, his character was rather 
that of a god of rivers, who w-as therefore 
a lover of nymphs; and, as the Thessalians 
I I 2 
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were in early times an equestrian people, 
it naturally happened that Poseidon was 
accepted by them as the god of horses; 
and other circumstances also may have 
contributed to this—the impression of the 
horses' hoofs trampling round the sacred 
streams and springs, which led also to the 
stories of Iiippocreno [Pegasus] ; and 
perhaps also the idea of horses shaking 
the earth in their gallop. In this aspect 
he was II* ittttios, or 'irnnos ava£ ; he was 
honoured in chariot races, as at the Isth¬ 
mian games, and the giver of famous 
horses.—The attribute of Poseidon, which 
distinguishes him also in works of art, 
was especially the trident, with which his 
various works of power are done, the rocks 
are cleft, the horse or the spring of water is 
produced from the earth, and the depths of 
the sea are stirred. It is generally held 
that the form of his trident was merely 
adopted from the tliree-pronged weapon 
with which the fisher struck the tunny— 
and this seems to be the idea of Aeschylus 
when he calls the trident of Poseidon 
ixBvp6\o <;: on the other hand, a recent 
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writer has brought arguments to show that 
it was a development of the sceptre, 
headed by a lotus or fleur-de-lys, such as 
was commonly painted on vases as an 
emblem of power for Zeus, Hades or 
Poseidon. In art he never appears en¬ 
throned, but usually as a standing figure 
with the trident. In the colossal statue of 
Poseidon in the Lateran Museum the god 
is standing, naked, with the trident in his 
left hand and a rudder in his right; one 
foot is resting on a ship joined to which is 
a dolphin's head. 

POStDONlA. [Paestum.] 
POSIDOnIUM or POSIDIOM 
(nocrfifiamop j O. Possidhi ), a promontory 
on the SW. coast of the peninsula Pallene 
in Macedonia, not far from Monde. 

POSIDONIUS (no<reiSumos), a Stoio j 


philosopher, a native of Apamea in Svria, 
born about b.c. 135. He studied at Athens 
under Panaetius, after whose death (112) 
Posidonius set out on his travels. After 
visiting most of the countries on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, he fixed his abode 
at Rhodes, where lie became the president 
of the Stoic school. Cicero, when he 
visited Rhodes, received instruction from 
him. In 61 Posidonius removed to Rome, 
and appears to have died soon after, at the 
age of eighty-four. 

POSTVERTA or POSTVORTA. 
[Antevorta.] 

POTENT! A (-ae; 8. Maria di 

Potenea). 1. A town of Piccnum on the 
river Flosis, between Ancona and Castellum 
Firmanum, was made a Roman colony in 
b.c. 184.—2. {Potcnaca), a town of Lucania 
on the Via Popilia, E. of Forum Popilii. 

POTHINUS, the guardian of the young 
king Ptolemy, recommended the assassi¬ 
nation of Pompey, when he fled to Egypt, 
b.c. 1 . 48. Pothinus plotted against Caesar 
when lie came to Alexandria shortly after¬ 
wards, and was put to death by Caesar’s 
order. 

POTlDAEA(-ae; UoriSaia; Kassandra), 
a town in Macedonia on the narrow isthmus 
I of the peninsula Pallene, was a strongly 
fortified place and one of considerable 
i importance. It was a colony of the 
| Corinthians. It afterwards became 
tributary to Athens, and its revolt from 
the latter city in b.c. 432 was one of the 
immediate causes of the Peloponnesian 
war. It was taken by the Athenians in 
429 after a siege of more than two years, its 
inhabitants expelled, and their place 
supplied by Athenian colonists. In 356 
it was taken by Philip, who destroyed the 
city and gave its territory to the Olynthians. 
Cassander, however, built a new city on 
the same site, to which he gave the name 
of CASSANDREA. 

POTIDANlA (-ae), a fortress in the NE. 
of Aetolia, near the frontiers of Loeris. 

POTlTlI. [Pinaria Gens.] 

POTNlAE (-arum; Tlon/taO, a small 
town in Boeotia on the Asopus, ten stadia 
8. of Thebes, on the road to Plataea. The 
adjective Potniades (sing. Potnias) is 
an epithet given to the mares which tore 
to death Glaucus of Potniae. [Glaucus, 
No. l.J 

PRAENESTE (-is; Palestrina ), one of 
the most ancient towns of Latium, was 
situated on a steep and lofty hill, about 
twenty miles SE. of Rome, with which, 
it was connected by a road called Via 
Praenestina. It probably existed before 
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the Greek colonisation, but it claimed a 
Greek origin, and was said to have been 
founded by Praenestus, the grandson of 
Odysseus. Another tradition ascribed its 
foundation to Caeculus, son of Vulcan. In 
very early times (from b.c. 499), according 
to Livy, it was an ally of Rome, but after 
the Gallic invasion appears as an enemy 
of the Romans, and, being strongly fortified 
by nature and by art, frequently resisted 
their attaoks. After the Latin war 
Praeneste lost some territory, but remained 
nominally independent till after the Sooial 
war, when it received the franchise and 
became a Roman colony. Praeneste 
possessed a very celebrated and ancient 
temple of Fortuna, with an oracle, which 
is often mentioned under the name of 
Praenestinae sortes. In consequence of 
its lofty situation Praeneste was a cool and 
healthy residence in the great heats of 
summer (frigidum Praeneste, Hor. Od. iii. 
4, 22), and was therefore much frequented 
at that season by the wealthy Romans. 

PR AETtJ T II (-drum), a tribe of 
Picenum, whose district lay on the N. side 
of the river Vomanus. Their chief city 
was Interamnium. 

PRAS (npay, gen. Upavr6f t lipases), a 
town of Tnessaly, in the W. of the dis¬ 
trict Phtliiotis, on the NE. slope of Mt. 
Narthacius. 

PRASlAE (Upaaiai), a town of the 
Eleuthero-lacones, on the E. coast of 
Laconia, was taken and dostroyed by the 
Athenians in the second year of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

PRASTl (-orum), a great and powerful 
people of India on the Ganges, governed 
at the time of Seleucus I. by King Sandro- 
oottus. Their capital city was Palibotlira 
{Patna), and the extent of the kingdom 
seems to have embraced the whole valley 
of the upper Ganges, at least as far down 
as that city. 

PRATlNAS (»ae; npanW?), one of the 
early tragic poets at Athens, was a native 
of Phlius, and was therefore by birth a 
Dorian. It is not stated at what time he 
went to Athens, but he was older than 
Choerilus and younger them Aeschylus, 
with both of whom he competed for 
the prize in the seventieth Olympiad, 
i.e. between 600 and 495 b.c. He is said 
to have invented Satyric drama; that is to 
say, he introduced the practice of adding a 
■atyr-play to be acted in connection with 
the preceding tragedy or tragedies. 

PRAXlTfiLES (-is; H/k^tAt,*), one of 
the greatest Greek sculptors. He was a 
•on of Cephisodotus, also a famous 


sculptor. He was a citizen of Athens, born 
about 890 b.c., and contemporary with 
Scopas with whom he stands at the head 
of the later Attic school, so called in contra¬ 
distinction to the earlier Attio school of 
Pheidias. While Pheidias was supreme in 
his attainment of the grandest and noblest 
ideas, Praxiteles was equally so in his 
representation of beauty of face and form. 
In the estimation of ancient writers his 



most beautiful work was bis marble statue 
of Aphrodite, which was distinguished 
from the other statues of the goddess by 
the name of the Cnidians, who purchased 
it. The statue at Munich is a copy of this, 
and the Venus de’ Medici is an imitation. 
His famous statue of Apollo Sauroctonos 
is also represented by a copy. [See cut 
on p. 66.] But, above all, since the 
discovery of the Hermes at Olympia, the 
skill of Praxiteles in delineating beauty of 
form can be seen in an original work. 
This statue, which represented Apollo 
bearing the infant Dionysus on his left 
arm, and holding up (probably) a bunch of 
grapes in his right hand, was found by the 
German archaeologists in 1877, and is now 
in the museum at Olympia. 

PRECllNI. a people in Gallia Aquitania 
at the foot of tne Pyrenees. 
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PRELlUS, or PRILIUS LACUS (I/floo 
di Castiglione ), a lake in Etruria near tne 
coast, between Vetulonia and'Rusellae. 

PRTAmIDES (-ae), that is, a son of 
Priam, by which name Hector, Paris, 
Helenus, De'iphobus, and the other sons of 
Priam, are called. 

PRIAMUS (-i; HpiVos), the king of 
Troy at the time of the Trojan war. Ho 
was a son of Laomodon. His original 
name is said to have been Podarces, i.e. 
‘the swift-footed,’ which was changed into 



The Hmmes of J'vnviti'li k (Original statue now 
at < >1.) 

Priamus, ‘ the ransomed’ (from npiapai), 
because he was the only surviving son of 
Laomedon, and was ransomed by his sister 
Hesione after he had fallen into the hands 
of Heracles. He is said to have been first 
married to Arisbe, the daughter of Merops, 
by whom lie became the father of Aesacns 
[Arisbe] ; but afterwards he gave up 
Arisbe to Hyrtacus, and married Hecuba, 
by whom he had the following children : 
Hector, Alexander or Paris, De'iphobus, 
Ilelcnue, Pammon, Polites, Antiphus, 
Hipponous, Polydorus, Troflus, Creusa, 
Laodice, Polyxena, and Cassandra. Accord¬ 
ing to the Homeric tradition, he was the 
father of fifty sons (nineteen of whom were 


children of Hecuba). When the Greeks 
landed on the Trojan coast Priam was 
already advanced in years, and took no active 
part in tho war. After the death of Hector, 
Priam, accompanied by Hermes, went to 
the tent of Achilles to ransom his son’s 
body for burial and obtained it. His death 
is not mentioned by Homer, but is related 
by later poets. When the Greeks entered 
Troy, tlio aged king put on his armour, and 
was on the point of rushing against the 
enemy, butlie was prevailed on by Hecuba to 
take refuge with lierself and her daughters, 
as a suppliant at the altar of Zeus. Hut 
his son Polites, pursued by Pyrrhus, 
rushed into the temple, and expired at tho 
feet of his father, whereupon Priam, over¬ 
come with indignation, hurled his spear 
with feeble hand against Pyrrhus, and was 
killed by him.—Virgil mentions another 
Priam, a son of Polites, and a grandson of 
king Priam. 

PRIAPUS (-i; irpfatros). 1. Son of Dionysus 
and Aphrodite. Ho was worshipped more 
especially at Lampsacus (which is called 
his birtliplaco), Parium, un/1 Cyzicua on 
the Hellespont, whence he is sometimes 
called Hellespont iaens. Priapus was 
originally worshipped as the deity who 
gave fertility, especially to gardens, vine¬ 
yards, and all trees. Tho worship of 
Priapus was accepted in Italy with that 
of Dionysus and Aphrodite, and he was 
regarded especially as tho protector of 
gardens, in which his imago was commonly 
placed, lie was represented in carved 
images, mostly in the form of hernnio, or 
carrying fruit in his garment, with either 
'a sickle or cornucopia in his hand. Tho 
liermae of Priapus in Italy, like those of 
other rustic divinities, were usually painted 
red; whence tho god is called ruber or 
rubicund us. — 2. A city of Mysia, on tho 
Propontis, E. of Parium, with a small but 
excellent harbour. It was a colony of the 
Milesians, and i\ chief seat of tlio worship 
of Priapus. 

PRiENE (-oh; Ilpoii-rj; Samstin)> one 
of the twelve Ionian cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor, stood in the NW. corner of 
I-aria, at the W. foot of M. Mycale, and on 
the N. side of the Sinus Latinicus. 

PRIMUS, M. ANTONlUS, a native of 
Tolosa in Gaul, was condemned for forgery 
(falsum ) in the reign of Nero, was expelled 
the senate, of which, he was a member, 
and was banished from the city. After 
the death of Nero (68), he was restored to 
his former rank by Galba, and appointed 
to the command of the seventh legion, 
which was stationed in Paimonia. He 
was quo of the first generals in Europe 
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who declared in favour of Vespasian; and 
he rendered him the most important 
services. In conjunction with the govern¬ 
ors of Moesia and Pannonia, he invaded 
Italy, gained a decisive victory over the 
Vitellian army at Bedriacum, and took 
Cremona. He afterwards forced his way 
into Rome, notwithstanding the obstinate 
resistance of the Vitellian troops, and had 
the government of the city till the arrival 
of Mucianus from Syria. 

PRISCIANUS, a Roman grammarian, 
sumamed Caesariensis , because he was 
bom at Caesarea in Mauretania. He lived 
in the sixth cent, a.d., in the reign of 
Anastasius, and taught grammar at Con¬ 
stantinople. 

PRISCUS, HELVlDlUS, son-in-law ol 
Thrasea Paetus, and, like him, distin¬ 
guished by his love of virtue, philosophy, 
and liberty. He was quaestor in Achaia 
during the reign of Nero, and tribune of 
the plebs a.d. 56. When Thrasea was put 
to death by Nero (66), Priscus was banished 
from Italy. He was recalled to Rome by 
Galba 168); but, in consequence of his free¬ 
dom of speech, he was again banished by 
Vespasian, and was shortly afterwards 
put to death. His life was written by 
Herennius Senecio at the request of his 
widow, Fannia; and Domitian, in conse¬ 
quence of this work, put Senecio to death, 
and sent Fannia into exile. Priscus left a 
son, Helvidius, who was put to death by 
Domitian. 

PRISCUS, TARQOINlUS. [Tab- 

QUINIUS.] 

PRIST A (-ae; Bnstschuh ), a town in 
Moesia on the Danube. 

PRIVERNUM (-i; Pipemo), an ancient 
town of Latium on the river Amasenus. 

PROBUS, M. AURELIUS, Roman 
emperor a.d. 276-282, was a native of 
Sirmium in Pannonia, and rose to distinc¬ 
tion by his military abilities. He was 
appointed by the emperor Tacitus governor 
of the whole East, and, upon the death of 
that sovereign, the purple was forced upon 
his acceptance by the armies of Syria. The 
reign of Probus presento a series of the 
most brilliant achievements. He defeated 
the Barbarians on the frontiers of Gaul 
and Illyricum, and in other parts of the 
Roman empire, and put down the rebellions 
of Satuminus at Alexandria, and of Pro- 
cttlus and Bonosus in Gaul. But he was 
killed at Sirmium by his own soldiers, 
who had risen in mutiny against him 
because he had employed them in laborious 
public works. Probus was as just and 
virtuous as he was warlike, and is 
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deservedly regarded as one of the greatest 
and best of the Roman emperors. 

PROBUS, VALERIUS, of Berytus, 
a Roman grammarian, who lived in the 
time of Nero. His chief works were 
editions of Lucretius, Virgil, Horace and 
Persius with annotations, which he wrote 
frequently in shorthand ( notae ). The Life 
of Persius is taken from his edition. 

PROCAS (-ae), one of the fabulous kings 
of Alba Longa, succeeded Aventinus, and 
reigned twenty-three years : he was the 
father of Numitor and Amulius. 

PROCH'fTA (-ae; Procida ), an island 
off the coast of Campania near the pro¬ 
montory Misenum, is said to have been tom 
away by an earthquake either from this 
promontory or from the neighbouring 
island of Pithecusa or Aenaria. 
PROCNE. JTereus] 
PROCONNESUS (-i; npoKovwicrot, i.e. 
Fawn-island, Marmara ), an island of 
the Propontis ( Sea of Marmara), off the 
N. coast of Mysia, NW. of the peninsula 
of Cyzicus or Dolionis. A neighbouring 
island was called ELAPHONNESUS 
(jE\a<f>6vvy}<ros, i.e. Deer-island) ; and the 
two were distinguished by the names of 
Old and New ProconnesuB. The island 
was famous for its marble, and hence its 
modern name. 

PROCOPIUS (-i; npo/«5mos), an emi¬ 
nent Byzantine historian, was bom at 
Caesarea in Palestine about a.d. 600. He 
was taken as private secretary by Beli- 
sarius on his different wars in Asia, Africa, 
and Italy, being frequently employed in 
state business of importance, or in con¬ 
ducting military expeditions. Justinian 
conferred upon him the title of illustris, 
made him a senator, and in 662 created 
him prefect of Constantinople. Procopius 
died about the same time as Justinian, 665. 
PROCOPTES. [Procrustes.] 
PROCRIS. [Cephalus.] 
PROCRUSTES (IIpoKpovemjs), that is, 
‘ the Stretcher,' a surname of the famous 
I’obber Polypemon or Damastos. He used 
to tie all travellers who fell into his hands 
upon a bed: if they were shorter than the 
bed, he stretched their limbs till they were 
of the same length; if they were longer 
than the bed, he made them of the same 
size by cutting off some of their limbs. 
He was slain by Theseus, on the Cephissus 
in Attica. The bed of Procrustes has 
passed into a proverb. In the Ibis of Ovid, 
a son of Polypemon is mentioned as being 
slain with him, and Bacchylides (18, 27) 
seems to speak of Procoptes as a son of 
Polypemon^ It is possible that the name 
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Procoptes (which means much the same 
as Procrustes) may have been the surname 
of the son, as Procrustes was of the father. 
It is possible also that the name in 
Plutarch, Damastes, may have been the 
son’s name. 

C. PROCtJLEIUS, a Roman eques, of 
whom Horace speaks ( Od . ii. 2). He was 
a trusted friend of Augustus. He is said 
to have divided his property with his 
brothers (perhaps cousins) Caepio and 
Murena, who had lost their property in 
the civil wars. [Murena.] Proculeius 
put an end to his life to escape from a 
painful illness. 

PROcOLUS, the jurist, was the con¬ 
temporary of the jurist Nervathe younger, 
who was probably the father of the 
emperor Nerva. Proculus gave his name 
to the school or sect (Proculiani or Pro- 
culeiani) which was opposed to that of 
the Sabiniani. 

PROCCLUS, JULIUS, a Roman 
senator, is said in the legend of Romulus 
to have informed the sorrowing Roman 
people, after the strange departure of their 
king from the world, that Romulus had 
descended from heaven and appeared to 
him, bidding him tell the people to honour 
him in future as a god under the name of 
Quirinus. [Romulus.] 

PRODIcUS (-i; UpitiKO') the cele¬ 
brated sophist, was a native of Iulis in the 
island of Ceos. The date cannot be deter¬ 
mined either of his birth or of his death. 
He is mentioned in the Clouds of Aris¬ 
tophanes, which belongs to b.c. 423; ho 
was one of the teachers of Isocrates, and 
he was alive at the time of the death of 
Socrates (899). Like Protagoras and others, 
he travelled through Greece, delivering 
lectures for money, and in this way he 
amassed a large fortune. He paid especial 
attention to the correct use of words, and 
some have supposed this to be mere idle 
hair-splitting; yet it is possible that, 
though he was ridiculed for it by Plato, 
he may have done service thereby. The 
well-known fable called ‘The Choice of 
Heracles,’ preserved by Xenophon, was 
taken from a lecture of Prodicus. 

PROERNA ( Qynaehokastro ), a town of 
southern Thessaly, SW. of Pharsalus. 
PROETlDES. [Proetus.] 

PROETtlS [-1; H/xhtov), son of Abas 
and Ocalea, ana twin-brother of Acrisius. 
In the dispute between the two brothers 
for the kingdom of Argos, Proetus was 
expelled, whereupon he fled to Iobates in 
Lycia, whose daughter, An tea or Sthene- 
boea, he married. With the help of 


Iobates, Proetus was restored to his king¬ 
dom, and took Tiryns, which was now 
fortified by the Cyclopes. [Tiryns.] 
Acrisius then shared his kingdom with his 
brother, surrendering to him Tiryns, Midea, 
and the coast of Argolis. Proetus, besides 
a son Megapenthes, had three daughters, 
Lysippe, Iphinoe, and Ipliianassa, who are 
often mentioned under the general name 
of PROETlDES. They were stricken 
with madness, the cause of which is 
differently related. Some say that it was 
a punishment inflicted upon them by 
Dionysus, because they had despised his 
worship; others that they were driven mad 
by Hera because they boasted that their 
father was wealthier than the father of the 
goddess. In some traditions their madness 
took the form of their imagining them¬ 
selves to be cows. It seems not unlikely 
that this story may have grown out of 
some old custom in the locality of women 
who worshipped Hera putting horns on 
their heads to symbolise the goddess of the 
crescent moon ; whence the tradition may 
have survived of women driven by Hera 
into this form of madness. The frenzy 
spread to the other women of Argos, till 
at length Proetus agreed to divide his 
kingdom between Melampus and his brother 
Bias, if Melampus would cure the women 
of their madness. Melampus then chose 
the most robust among the young men, 
gave chase to the mad women, amid shout¬ 
ing and dancing, and drove them as far as 
Sicyon. During this pursuit, Iphinoe died, 
but the two other daughters wore cured 
by Melampus by means of purifications, 
and were then married to Melampus and 
Bias. The place where the cure was 
effected upon liis daughters is not the 
same in all traditions, some mentioning the 
well Anigros, others the fountain Clitor in 
Arcadia, or Lusi in Arcadia, and according 
to Bacchylides, it is Hera who, at the 
intercession of Artemis, releases them from 
their madness. Another story tells that 
when Bellerophon came to Proetus to be 
purified of a murder which he had com¬ 
mitted, the wife of Proetus fell in love 
with him; but, as Bellerophon declined 
her advances, she charged him before 
Proetus with having tried to seduce her. 
Proetus then sent Bellerophon to Iobates 
in Lycia, with a letter desiring him to 
murder Bellerophon. [Bellerophon.] — 
It is also said that Acrisius was expelled 
from his kingdom by Proetus, and Perseus, 
the grandson of Acrisius, avenged his grand¬ 
father by turning Proetus into stone by 
means of the head of Medusa. [Perseus.J 
PROMETHEUS (-51 or -55s; tywfc*), 
According to the Greek genealogies son of 
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the Titan Iapetus and Clymene, and 
brother of Atlas, Menoetius and Epime- 
theus. Other accounts make his mother 
Asia, one of the Oceanides. Aeschylus 
makes him the son of Themis. Prometheus 
was beyond all doubt originally a god of 
fire, akin to Hephaestus, with whom and 
with Athene he was closely connected in 
ritual at Athens. Thus Prometheus and 
Hephaestus were worshipped at a common 
altar in the sanctuary of Athene in the 
Academy. All three deities, because they 
were deities of light and fire, were honoured 
with a torch-race. And as fire was 
regarded aB the source of all crafts and 
inventions, so all three deities were patrons 
of handicrafts,and Prometheus.like Athene, 
was specially gifted with wisdom (whence 
his name, which signified ‘ forethought ’). 
But from this original conception of the 
fire-god sprang many myths. The story 
of Hesiod is as follows. Once, in the reign 
of Zeus, when gods and men were disput¬ 
ing with one another at Mecone (after¬ 
wards Sicyon), Prometheus, with a view of 
deceiving Zeus, cut up a bull and divided 
it into two parts; he wrapped up the best 
parts and the intestines in the skin, and at 
the top he placed the stomach, which is 
one of the worst parts, while the second 
heap consisted of the bones covered with 
fat. When Zeus pointed out to him how 
badly he had made the division, Prome¬ 
theus desired him to choose, but Zeus, see¬ 
ing through the stratagem of Prometheus, 
chose the heap of bones covered with the 
fat. Zeus avenged himself by withholding 
fire from mortals, but Prometheus stole it 
in a hollow tube (ydpOr}$ f ferula). This 
fire he stole from the hearth of Zeus, or 
from the lightning, or from the sun, or from 
the workshop of Hephaestus and Athene. 
Zeus thereupon chained Prometheus to 
a pillar, where an eagle consumed in 
the daytime his liver, which was restored 
in each succeeding night. Prometheus was 
thus exposed to perpetual torture; but 
Heracles killed the eagle and delivered the 
sufferer, with the consent of Zeus, who in 
this way had an opportunity of allowing 
his son to gain immortal fame Further, 
in order to punish men Zeus gave Pandora 
as a present to Epimetheus, in consequence 
of which diseases and sufferings of every 
kind befell mortals. [For details, see 
Pandora.] This is an outline of the legend 
about Prometheus, as contained in the 
poems of HeBiod.—Aeschylus, in his trilogy 
Frometheus , added various new features 
to this legend. Although Prometheus 
belonged to the Titans, he is nevertheless 
represented by Aeschylus as having assisted 
Zeus against the Titans. But when Zeus 


wanted to extirpate the whole race of maa, 
whose place he proposed to fill by an 
entirely new race of beings, Prometheus 
prevented the execution of the scheme, 
and saved mankind from destruction. 
Prometheus further deprived them of their 
knowledge of the future, and gave them 
hope instead. He taught them the use of 
fire, made them acquainted with archi¬ 
tecture, astronomy, mathematics, writing, 
the treatment of domestic animals, navi¬ 
gation, medicine, the art of prophecy, 
working in metal, and all the other arts. 
But, as he had acted in all these things 
contrary to the will of Zeus, Hephaestus 
was ordered to chain him to a rock in 
Scythia. Prometheus, however, still con¬ 
tinued to defy Zeus, and declared that 
there was a decreo of fate, according to 
which Zeus was destined to be dethroned 
by his own son. As he refused to give any 
explanation of this decree, Zeus hurled 
him into Tartarus, together with the rock 
to which he was chainod. After the lapse 
of a long time, Prometheus returned to 
the upper world, to endure a fresh course 
of suffering, for he was now fastened to 
Mfc. Caucasus, and his liver devoured by 
an eagle, as related in the Hesiodic logon 1. 
(It is remarkable that the natives of the 
Caucasus still have a tradition that a giant 
dwells on the summit of Mt. Elbruz : but 
the eagle has been transformed into a co.k 
which visits him every morning at smiriB3.) 
The state of suffering was to last for Pro¬ 
metheus until some other god, of his own 
accord, should take his place, and descend 
into Tartarus for him. This came to pass 
after Heracles had slain the eagle, when 
Chiron, who had been incurably wounded, 
desired to go into Ilades, and Zeus allowed 
him to supply the place of Prometheus. 
According to other accounts, Zous him- 
Belf delivered Prometheus, after he had 
been at length prevailed upon to reveal 
the decree of fate, which was that, if Zeus 
should become by Thetis the father of a 
son, that son should deprive him of the 
sovereignty. There was also a legend 
which relatod that Prometheus had created 
man out of earth and water, either at the 
very beginning of the human race or after 
the flood of Deucalion, when Zeus is said 
to have ordered him and Athene to make 
men out of the mud, and the winds to 
breathe life into them. Prometheus is 
said to have given to men a portion of 
all the qualities possessed by the other 
animals. 

PRONAX (IIpa>»/a£), son of Talaus and 
Lysimache, brother of Adrastus and 
Eriphyle, and father of Lycurgus and 
Amphithea. According to some traditions 
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the Neme&n games were instituted in 
honour of Pronax. 

PRONNI (-orum; IIp6i/voi; npomuos), 
a town on the E. coast of Cephallenia, 
and one of the four towns of the island. 

PRONOMUS (Hpovo/xos), of Thebes, son 
of Oeniadas, was one of the most distin¬ 
guished musioians of Greece at the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. He was 
the instructor of Alcibiades in flute- 
playing. He invented a new sort of flute, 
the compass of which was such that 
melodies could be played upon it in all the 
three modes of music, the Dorian, the 
Phrygian, and the Lydian, for each of 
which a separate flute had been necessary. 

PROnOUS. [Alemaeon.] 

PROPERTIUS, SEX., the Roman 
elegiao poet, was probably born about B.O. 
61. He conies in age between Tibullus 
and Ovid. He tells us that he was a native 
of Umbria, where it borders on Etruria. 
It was probably the town of Asisium. 
He was not descended from a family of 
any distinction, and he was deprived of his 
paternal estate by an agrarian division of 
41 b.c. At the time of this misfortune he 
had not yet assumed the toga virilis , and 
was therefore under sixteen years of age. 
He had already lost his father. He began 
to write poetry at a very early age, and the 
merit of his productions soon attracted 
the attention and patronage of Maecenas. 
This was most probably shortly after the 
death of Antony, in 80, when Propertius 
was about twenty-one. It was probably 
in 82 or 81 that Propertius first became 
acquainted with his Cynthia. She was a 
native of Tibur, and her real name was 
Hostia. The year of Propertius’s death is 
altogether unknown. 

PR6PONTIS (-Idis; h UponovrU *» Sea of 
Marmara ), so called from its position 
with reference to the Pontus (Euxinus)^ 
and-thus more fully described as y *pb rov 
U6vtov rov EvfeiVou 6a\a<T<ra t and 1 Vesti- 
bulum Ponti,’ is the small sea which 
united the Euxine and the Aegaean 
[Pontus Euxinus] and divides Europe 
(Thracia) from Asia (Mysia and Bithynia). 

PROSERPINA. [Persephone.] 

PR6SYMNA (-ae; npoov/tiva), an ancient 
town of Argolis, with a temple of Hera, 
N. of Argos. 

PROTA (Ilpwra ; Prote), an island in 
the Propontis near Chalcedon. * 

PROTAGORAS (-ae; n p<oray6paf) } a cele¬ 
brated sophist, was born at Abdera, in 
Thrace, probably about b.c. 480, and died 
about 411, at the age of nearly seventy 
years. Protagoras was the first who called 


himself a sophist (i.e. in the original sense 
of the name, one who professed to teach 
skill and practical life instead of only 
theory and abstract truth); and he is said 
to have been the first who taught for pay. 
His instructions were so highly valued 
that he sometimes received one hundred 
minae from a pupil; and Plato says that 
Protagoras made more money than Phei- 
dias and ten other sculptors. In 411 he 
was accused of impiety by Pythodorus, 
one of the Four Hundred. The impeach¬ 
ment was followed by his banishment, or, 
as others affirm, only by the burning of 
his book. His profession being to fit for 
practical life, it followed that his object 
was to enable his pupils to persuade others 
to take their view, whatever it might be, 
since at that time success in political life 
depended upon skilful oratory and upon 
the power to maintain in speech, if need 
be, a bad cause (Tbvf}TTa» \6yov KpeLmo wouu'), 
—Plato gives a vivid picture of the teach¬ 
ing of Protagoras in the dialogue that 
bears his name. 

PROTESiLlUS (-i; TTpairfo-i'Aaos), son of 
Iphiclus and ABtyoche, belonged to Phylace 
in Thessaly. He is called Phylaciua and 
Phylacides, either from his native place, 
or from his being a grandson of Phylacus. 
He led the warriors of several Thessalian 
places against Troy, and was the first of 
all the Greeks who was killed by the 
Trojans, being the first who leaped from 
the ships upon the Trojan coast. Accord¬ 
ing to the common tradition he was slain 
by Hector. [For the rest of his story see 
Laodamia.] 

PROTEUS (-<51 or -66s; npurevs), the 
prophetic old man of the sea, is described 
in the earliest legends as a subject of 
Poseidon, whose flocks (the seals) he 
tended. According to Homer he lived in 
the island of Pharos, at the distance of 
one day’s journey from the river Aegyptus 
(Nile); whereas Virgil places his dwelling 
in the island of Carpathos, between Crete 
and Rhodes. At midday Proteus rose 
from the sea, and slept in the shadow of 
the rocks of the coast, with the monsters 
of the deep lying around him. Any one 
wishing to learn from him the future was 
obliged to catph hold of him at that time: 
as soon as he was seized, he assumed 
every possible shape, in order to escape 
the necessity of prophesying, but whenever 
he saw that his endeavours were of no 
avail, he resumed his usual form, and told 
the truth. Homer ascribes to him a 
daughter Idothea. — Later traditions de¬ 
scribe Proteus as a son of Poseidon, and 
as a king of Egypt, who had two sons, 
Telegonus and Polygonus or Tmolus. 
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PROtOCtENES (-is 5 HptoToyevyis) } a cele¬ 
brated Greek painter. He was a native 
of Caunus, in Caria, a city subject to the 
Rhodians, and lived about n.c. 822-300, 
chiefly at Rhodes. He was poor and 
unknown for most of his life, until the 
admiration which Apelles showed for his 
works led the Rhodians to understand 
what an artist they had amongst them. 
His masterpiece was the picture of Talysus, 
the tutelary hero of Rhodes, which was so 
highly prized that when Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes was using every effort to subdue 
Rhodes, he refrained from attacking the 
city at its most vulnerable point, leRt he 
should injure this picture, which had been 
placed in that quarter. 

TROVINCJA. [Gallia.] 

PROXENUS (-i; Ilpofe^os), a Boeotian, 
was a pupil of Gorgias, and a friend of 
Xenophon. He took part in the expedition 
of Cyrus;* and after the battle of Cunaxa 
was seized by Tissaphernes and put to 
death, with the other Greek generals. 

PRtJSA or PRUStAS ( -ae; IlpoOo-a; 
Broussa), a city of Bithynia, on the N. 
side of M. Olympus, built by Prusias, king 
of Bithynia. 

PRUSlAS (-ae; TTpovcrias). 1 . I., king 
of Bithynia from about B.o. 228 to 180. 
It was at his court that Hannibal took 
refugo; and when the Romans demanded 
the surrender of the Carthaginian general, 
the king basely gave his consent, and 
Hannibal only escaped fulling into the 
hands of his enemies by a voluntary death. 
—2. II., king of Bithynia, son and successor 
of the preceding, reigned from about 180 
to 149. Ho carried on war with Attalus, 
king of Pergamum, with whom lio was 
compelled by the Romans to conclude 
peace in 154. lie was slain in 149 by 
order of his son Nicomedes. [Nicomedks 
II.l 

PSAMATIIE, daughter of Nerous and 
Doris, and mother of Phoeus. 

PSAMMENlTUS (* a/jifjirjriTot ) — Psam- 
tliek III., king of Egypt, succeeded his 
father, Amasis, in n.c. 526, and reigned 
only Hix months. He was conquered by 
Cainbyses in 525, and his country made 
a province of the Persian empire. 

PSAMMIS (*app,is) — Psamthck linking 
of Egypt, succeeded his father, Necho, and 
reigned from n.c. 601 to 595. He carried 
on war against Ethiopia, and died imme¬ 
diately after his return from the latter 
country. Ho was succeeded by his son 
Apries. 

PSAMMITICHUS or PSAMMETl- 
CHTJS (Skofi/uitTixo? or *awA>jnx°s)) the Greek 


form of the Egyptian Psamthek I., king of 
Egypt about b.o. 666, and founder of the 
Saitic dynasty. He was the great-grandson 
of Tochnactis (Tefnekt), who had in vain 
opposed tho establishment of the Ethiopian 
power in Egypt in 733= Psammitichus 
was originally one of the twelve petty kings 
who obtained an independent sovereignty. 
Having been driven into banishment by 
the other kings, he took refuge in tho 
marshes; but shortly afterwards, with the 
aid of some Ionian and Carian pirates, he 
conquered the other kings, and became 
sole ruler of Egypt. The employment of 
foreign mercenaries by Psammitichus gave 
groat offence to the military caste in 
Egypt; and numbers of them emigrated 
into Ethiopia. 

PSOPHIS (-is; Trij)otamo ), a 

town in the NW. of Arcadia, on the river 
Erynmnthus, is said to have been originally 
called Pliogia, 

PSYCHE (-es; ‘the soul/ occurs 

in the later times of antiquity as a personi¬ 
fication of the human soul, and hence as 
pursued by Eros as personified love. Upon 
this is built the myth related by Apuleius. 
Psycho was the youngest of three daughters 
of a king, and excited by her beauty tho 



jealousy and envy of Venus. In order to 
avenge herself, the goddess ordered Cupid 
to inspire Psyche with a love for the most 
contemptible of all men; but Cupid was so 
smitten with her beauty that he himself 
fell in love with her. He accordingly con¬ 
veyed her to a place where, unseen and 
unknown, he visited her every night, and 
left her as soon as the day began to dawn. 
But her jealous sisters made her believe 
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that her lover was some hideous monster, 
and accordingly once, while Cupid was 
asleep, she drew near to him with a lamp. 
In her excitement of joy at his beauty, 
a drop of hot oil fell from her lamp upon 
his shoulder. This awoke Cupid, who fled. 
Psyche’s happiness was now gone, and 
after attempting in vain to throw herself 
into a river, she wandered about from 
temple to temple, inquiring after her lover, 
and at length came to the palace of Venus. 
There her real sufferings began, for Venus 
treated her as a slave, and Psyche would 
have died under the weight of her sufferings, 
had not Cupid invisibly comforted and 
assisted her in her toils. With his aid she 
at last succeeded in overcoming the jealousy 
of Venus: she became immortal, and was 
united to him for ever. In this story 
Psyche is the human soul, which is puri¬ 
fied by misfortunes, and is thus prepared 
for the enjoyment of true and pure happi¬ 
ness. In works of art Psyche is usually 
represented as a maiden with the wings of 
a butterfly, but in the beautiful group of 
Eros and Psyche in the Capitol, both are 
represented without wings. 

PSYLLI (-orum; *uAAoi), a Libyan 
people, of N. Africa called Cyrenaica, who 
lived on the shores of the Greater Syrtia, 
W. of the Nasamones. 

PSYRA (orum; rd *vpd\ 4rv>os; Psara), 
a small island of the Aegaean sea, W. of 
the NW. point of Chios. 

PSYTTAlEA (-ae; *vrrd\eta ; Lip. 
sokutali), a small island off the Attic coast, 
between Salamis and the Peiraeus. 

PTELEOS (-0 ; IItcAcws), a small lake in 
Mysia, near Ophrynium. 

PTELEUM (-i; H t'K<6v), I. A seaport 
town of Thessaly in the district Phthiotis, 
at the SW. extremity of the Sinus 
Pagasaeus.—2. A town in Elis Triphylia, 
said to have been a colony from the pre¬ 
ceding.—8. A fortress of Ionia, on the 
coast of Asia Minor, belonging to Ery- 
thrae. 

PTOLEMAEUS (4; nroA<Maw)> usually 
called PTOLEMY. 


I. Kings of Egypt, 

I., sumamed SOTER, the Preserver, 
but more commonly known as the son of 
Lagus, reigned b.c. 823-285. Ptolemy is 
mentioned among the friends of the young 
Alexander before the death of Philip. He 
accompanied Alexander throughout his 
campaigns in Asia, and was always treated 
by the king with the greatest favour. On 
the division of the empire which followed 


Alexander's death (823) Ptolemy obtained 
the government of Egypt. In 821 his 
dominions were invaded by Perdiccas, the 
regent; but the assassination of Perdiccas 
by his mutinous soldiers delivered Ptolemy 
from this danger. In the following year 
Ptolemy enlarged his dominions by seizing 
upon the satrapy of Phoenicia and Coele- 
Syria. A few years afterwards (816) 
Ptolemy made an alliance with Cassander 
and Lysimachus against Antigonus. In the 
war which followed, Antigonus conquered 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia (815, 314); but 
Ptolemy recovered these provinces Dy the 
defeat of Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, 
near Gaza, in 812. In 806 Ptolemy was 
defeated by Demetrius in a great sea-fight 
off Salamis in Cyprus, and lost the island 
of Cyprus. Antigonus then took the title 
of king, and Ptolemy did the same. Next 
year (305) Ptolemy helped the Rhodians, 
who were besieged by Demetrius; and 
when Demetrius was at length compelled 
to raise the siege (304), the Rhodians paid 
divine honours to the Egyptian monarch 
as their saviour and preserver (Sconip), a 
title which appears to have been now 
bestowed upon Ptolemy for the first time. 
In 285 Ptolemy abdicated in favour of his 
youngest son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, the 
child of his latest and most beloved wife, 
Berenice, excluding from the throne his 
two eldest sons, Ptolemy Ceraunus and 
Meleager, the sons of Eurydice. He died 
in 283. As a ruler Ptolemy deserves the 
highest praise. By his able and vigorous 
administration he laid the foundations of 
the wealth and prosperity which Egypt 
enjoyed for a long period, and Alexandria 
became the greatest commercial city of the 
world. Ptolemy did much also for the 
advancement of literature and science. 
In his reign were begun the Library and 
the Museum of Alexandria, suggested, it 
is Baid, by Demetrius of Phalerus, who 
lived at his court. Other men of literary 
eminence were also gathered around the 
Egyptian king: among whom may be 
especially noticed the geometer Euclid, the 
elegiac poet Philetas of Cos, and the gram¬ 
marian Zenodotus. To the last two we 
are told Ptolemy confided the education of 
his son Philadelphus. Ptolemy was him¬ 
self an author: he composed a history of 
the wars of Alexander, which is frequently 
cited by later writers, and is one of the 
chief authorities which Arrian made the 
groundwork of his own history.—II., 
PHILADELPHUS (b.o. 285-247), the son 
of Ptolemy I. by his wife Berenice, was 
bom in the island of Cos, 809. His long 
reign was devoted chiefly to the Internal 
administration of his kingdom, and to the 
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patronage of literatore and scienoe. The 
Museum of Alexandria became the resort 
and abode of all the most distinguished 
men of letters of the day, and in the library 
attached to it were accumulated all the 
treasures of ancient learning. Among the 
illustrious persons who adorned the reign 
of Ptolemy, some of whom had also lived 
at his father’s court, may be mentioned 
those of the poets Philetas and Theocritus, 
the geometer Euclid, and the astronomers 
Timocharis, Aristarchus of Samos, and 
Aratus. He encouraged expeditions for 
trade and commerce with Aethiopia and 
with India. It was during his reign also, 
and perhaps at his desire, that Manetho 
gave to the world in a Greek form the 
historical records of the Egyptians; and 
according to a well-known tradition, it was 
by his express command that the Holy 
Scriptures of the Jews were translated 
into Greek. The Egyptian monarchy 
increased in wealth and power: many new 
cities were founded by Philadelphus. He 
possessed at tho close of his reign a 
standing army of 200,000 foot, and 40,000 
horse, besides war-chariots ana elephants ; 
a fleet of 1600 ships, and a sum of 740,000 
talents in his troasury; while he derived 
from Egypt alone an annual revenue of 
14,800 talents. His dominions comprised, 
besidos Egypt itself, and portions of 
Ethiopia, Arabia and Libya, tho important 
provinces of Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, 
together with Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, and 
the Cyclades; and during a great part at 
least of his reign, Cilicia ana Pamphylia 
also. Before his death Cyrene was re¬ 
united to the monarchy by the marriage 
of his son Ptolemy with Berenice, the 
daughter of Magas. His private character 
was not so praiseworthy. He put to death 
two of his brothers; and he banished his 
first wife, Arsinoe, daughter of Lysimachus, 
and married his own sister Arsinoe, the 
widow of Lysimachus, for whom he showed 
his affection by naming cities after her. 
and by assuming himself the surname oi 
Philadelphus, a title which some writers 
referred m derision to his unnatural treat¬ 
ment of his two brothers.—III., EUER- 
GETES (b.c. 247-222), eldest son and 
successor of Philadelphus. Shortly after 
his accession he invaded Syria, in order to 
avenge the death of his sister Berenice. 
[Berenice, No. 2.] He advanced as far 
as Babylon and Susa, and after reducing 
all Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Susiana, 
received the submission of all the upper 
provinces of Asia as far as the confines 
of Bactria and India; and he brought 
back to Egypt the statues of the 
Egyptian deities which had been carried off 


by Cambyses to Babylon or Persia, an aet 
by which he earned the greatest popularity 
with his native Egyptian subjects, who 
bestowed on him in consequence the title 
of Euergetes (the benefactor), by which he 
is generally known. He was unfriendly 
to Macedonia, and hence was led to support 
Aratus and the Achaean League, until the 
unfortunate policy which Aratus adopted, 
of seeking the alliance of Macedonia, 
caused Ptolemy to ally himself with 
Cleomenes. Ptolemy Euergetes is scarcely 
less celebrated than his father for his 
patronage of literature and science; he 
added so largely to the library at Alexandria 
that he has been sometimes erroneously 
called its founder. Eratosthenes, Apollo¬ 
nius Bhodius and Aristophanes the gram¬ 
marian lived at Alexandria during his 
reign.—IV., PHILOPATOR or TRY- 
PHON (b.c. 222-206), eldest son and 
successor of Euergetes. In his reign the 
decline of the Egyptian kingdom be^an, 
which had been raised to such a height 
of power and prosperity by his three pre¬ 
decessors. Its first beginning was stained 
with crimes of the darkest kind. He put 
to death his mother, Berenice, and his 
brother, Magas, and his uncle, Lysimachus, 
the brother of Euergetes. Cleomenes, the 
exiled king of Sparta, fell under his suspi¬ 
cion, and being thrown into prison, put an 
end to his own life. Tho kingdom was 
allowed to fall into a state of the utmost 
disorder, of which Antiochus the Great, 
king of Syria, was not slow to avail him 
self. In the first two campaigns (219,218), 
Antiochus conquered the greater jmrt of 
Coele-Syria and Palestine, but in the 
third year of the war (217), he was com¬ 
pletely defeated by Ptolemy in person at the 
battle of Raphia. Towards the close of 
his reign Ptolemy put to death his wife, 
Arsinoe. Ptolemy, like his predecessors, 
cultivated the friendship of the Romans, 
to whom he furnished large supplies of 
com during their struggle with Carthage.— 
V., EPIPHANES (b.c. 206-181), son and 
successor of Ptolemy IY. He was a child 
of five years old at the death of his father, 
206. Philip, king of Macedonia, and 
Antiochus III. of Syria, determined to take 
advantage of the minority of Ptolemy. 
Antiochus conquered Coele-Syria, while 
Philip reduced the Cyclades and the cities 
in Thrace which had still remained subject 
to Egypt. In this emergency the Egyptian 
ministers sought aid from the Romans, 
who commanded both monarchs to 
refrain from further hostilities, and to 
restore all the conquered cities. In 
order to evade this demand Antiochus con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Egypt, by which it 
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was agreed that the young king should 
marry Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus, 
and receive back the Syrian provinces as 
her dower. Ptolemy seems to have 
followed the policy of his predecessors in 
offering help to the Achaean League. 
Towards the close of his reign he con¬ 
ceived the project of recovering Coele- 
Syria from Seleucus, the successor of 
Antiochus, and had assembled a large 
mercenary force for that purpose; but a 
plot was made against him, and he was 
poisoned in the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign and the twenty-ninth of his age, 181. 
At his death Cyprus and Cyrenaica were 
the only foreign possessions of importance 
still attached to tho crown of Egypt.— 
VI., PHILOMETOR (b.c. 181-146), eldest 
son and successor of Ptolemy V. Ho was 
a child at the death of his father in 181, 
and his mother, Cleopatra, governed well 
during his minority. But after her death 
in 178, the chief power fell into the hands 
of Eulaeus and Lenaeus, who had the 
rashness to engage in war with Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of Syria, in the vain hope 
of recovering the provinces of Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia. But their army was 
totally defeated by Antiochus near Pelu- 
sium, and Antiochus was able to advance 
without opposition as far as Memphis, 170. 
The young king himself fell into his hands, 
but was treated with kindness, as Antio- 
chus hoped by his means to make himself 
master of Egypt. On learning the cap¬ 
tivity of his brother, the younger Ptolemy, 
who was then at Alexandria with his 
sister, Cleopatra, assumed the title of 
king, under the name of Euergetes II. 
Antiochus laid siege to Alexandria; but 
was unable to take the city, and withdrew 
into Syria, after establishing Philometor as 
king at Memphis, but retaining in his 
hands the frontier fortress of Pelusium. 
Philometor, who had hitherto been a mere 
puppet in the hands of the Syrian king, 
made peace with his brother and sister at 
Alexandria. It was agreed that the two 
brothers should reign together, and that 
Philometor should marry his Bister, 
Cleopatra. Antiochus advanced a second 
time to the walls of Alexandria, when he 
was met by a Roman embassy, headed by 
M. Popillius Laenas, who commanded him 
instantly to desist from hostilities, Antio¬ 
chus did not venture to disobey, and 
withdrew to his own dominions, 168, 
Dissensions soon broke out between the 
two brothers, and Euergetes expelled 
Philometor from Alexandria. Philometor 
went to Rome, 164, and was restored by 
the Romans to his kingdom; but it was 
settled that Euergetes should obtain 


Cyrene as a separate kingdom. The 
remainder of his reign was chiefly occupied 
with Syrian affairs. He defeated Alex¬ 
ander Balaa in a decisive battle; but he 
died a few days afterwards in consequence 
of a fall from his horse in this battle, 146. 
He left three children: (1) a son, Ptolemy, 
who was proclaimed king after his father’s 
death, under the name Ptolemy Eupator, 
but was put to death, almost immediately 
after, by his uncle Euergetes; (2) a 
daughter, Cleopatra, married first to 
Alexander Balas, then to Demetrius II., 
king of Syria; and (3) another daughter, 
also named Cleopatra, who was afterwards 
married to her uncle Ptolemy Euergetes.— 
VII., EUERGETES II. or PHYSCON 
(<f>v<rK<ov) f that is, Big-Belly, reigned b.c. 
146-117. In order to secure undisputed 
possession of the throne, he married his 
sister Cleopatra, the widow of his brother 
Philometor, and put to death his nephew, 
Ptolemy, who had been proclaimed king 
under the surname of Eupator. His whole 
reign was marked by cruelty, and by his 
luxurious habits he became enormously 
corpulent, whence the Alexandrians 
gave him the nickname of Physcon. At 
length his vices and cruelties produced 
an insurrection at Alexandria. Thereupon 
he fled to Cyprus, and the Alexandrians 
declared his sister Cleopatra queen (180). 
Enraged at this, Ptolemy put to death 
Memphitis, his son by Cleopatra, and sent 
his head and hands to his unhappy mother. 
But Cleopatra having been shortly after¬ 
wards expelled from Alexandria in her 
turn, Ptolemy found himself unexpectedly 
reinstated on the throne, 127. He died in 
117.—VIII., SOTER II., and also PHILO¬ 
METOR, but more commonly called 
LATHYRUS or LATHURUS (A^ovpo?), 
reigned b.c. 117-107, and also 89-81. 
Although he was of full age at the time of 
his father’s death (117), he was obliged to 
reign jointly with his mother, Cleopatra, 
who had been appointed by the will of her 
late husband to succeed him on the throne. 
After ten years he was expelled from 
Alexandria by an insurrection of the people 
which his mother had excited against him, 
107. His brother, Alexander, now assumed 
the sovereignty of Egypt, in conjunction 
with his mother, while Lathyrus was able 
to establish himself in the possession of 
Cyprus. After the death of Cleopatra and 
the expulsion of Alexander, in 89, Ptolemy 
Lathyrus was recalled by the Alexandrians 
and established anew on the throne of 
Egypt, which he occupied thenceforth 
without interruption till his death in 81.— 
IX., ALEXANDER I., youngest son of 
Ptolemy VII., reigned conjointly with his 
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mother, Cleopatra, from the expulsion of 
his brother, Lathyrus, b.o. 107-90. In this 
year he assassinated his mother; but he 
had not reigned alone a year when he was 
compelled by a general sedition of the 
populace and military to quit Alexandria. 
He, however, raised fresh troops, but was 
totally defeated in a sea-fight by the rebels; 
whereupon Lathyrus was recalled by the 
Alexandrians to Egypt, as has been already 
related. Alexander now attempted to 
make himself master of Cyprus, and in¬ 
vaded that island, but was defeated and 
slain.—X., ALEXANDER II., son of the 
preceding, was at Rome at the death of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, in 81. Sulla, who was 
then dictator, nominated the young Alex¬ 
ander king of Egypt, and sent him to take 
possession of the crown. It was, however, 
agreed, in deference to the claims of 
Cleopatra Berenice, the daughter of 
Lathyrus, whom the Alexandrians had 
already placed on the throne, that Alex¬ 
ander should marry her, and admit her to 
share the sovereign power. He complied 
with the letter of this treaty by marrying 
Cleopatra, but only nineteen days after¬ 
wards caused her to be assassinated. 
The Alexandrians thereupon rose against 
their new monarch, and put him to death.— 

XI., DIONYSUS or NOTHUS, but more 
oommonly known by the appellation of 
AULETES, the flute-player (because he 
played in public), was an illegitimate son 
of Ptolemy Lathyrus. Ptolemy was pro¬ 
claimed king by the Alexandrians, b.o. 80. 
He was anxious to obtain from the Roman 
senate their ratification of his title to the 
crown, but it was not till the consulship of 
Caesar (69) that he was able to purchase 
this by vast bribes. He was expelled by 
his over-taxed subjects, and went to Rome 
to procure from the senate his restoration. 
Meanwhile, the Alexandrians sent an 
embassy of 100 of their leading oitizens to 

E lead their cause with the Roman senate; 

ut Ptolemy had the audacity to cause the 
deputies, on their arrival in Italy, to be 
waylaid, and the greater part of them 
murdered. He had to leave Rome; 
but in 65, A. Gabinius, who was pro- 
consul in Syria, was induced, by the in¬ 
fluence of Pompey, aided by the enormous 
bribe of 10,000 talents from Ptolemy 
himself, to undertake his restoration; 
and Ptolemy was once more established 
on the throne, 55. One of his first acts 
was to put to death his daughter, Berenice, 
who had reigned in his absenoe, and many 
of the leading citizens of Alexandria.— 

XII., eldest son of the preceding. By his 
father’s will the sovereign power was left to 
himself and his sister Cleopatra jointly, 


and this arrangement was carried into 
effect without opposition, 51. But the 
administration fell into the hands of a 
eunuch named Pothinus. It was not long 
before dissensions broke out between the 
latter and Cleopatra, which ended in the 
expulsion of the princess, after she had 
reigned in conjunction with her brother 
about three years, 48. Hereupon she took 
refuge in Syria, and assembled an army, 
with which she invaded Egypt. The 
young king, accompanied by his guardians, 
met her at Pelusium, and it was while the 
two armies were here encamped opposite 
to one another that Pompey landed in 
Egypt, to throw himself as a suppliant on 
the protection of Ptolemy; but he was 
assassinated, by the orders of Pothinus, 
before he could obtain an interview with 
the king himself. Shortly after, Caesar 
arrived in Egypt, and took upon himself to 
settle the dispute between Ptolemy and 
his sister. But as Cleopatra gained the 
support of Caesar, Pothinus determined 
to excite an insurrection. Hence arose 
what is usually called the Alexandrian 
war. Ptolemy, who was at first in Caesar’s 
hands, managed to escape, and put himself 
at the head of the insurgents, but he was 
defeated by Caesar, and was drowned in 
an attempt to escape by the river, 47.— 

XIII., Youngest son of Ptolemy Auletes, 
was appointed by Caesar to reign jointly 
with Cleopatra after the death of his elder 
brother, Ptolemy XII., 47; and although 
he was a mere boy, it was decreed that he 
should marry his sister, with whom he was 
thus to share the power. Both his mar¬ 
riage and his regal title were purely nominal; 
and in 43 Cleopatra put him to death. 


II. Kings of other Countries, 

1. Sumamed iLORlTES (that is, of 
Alorus), rogent, or according to some 
authors king of Macedonia. He obtained 
the supreme power by the assassination of 
Alexander II., the eldest son of Amyntas, 
b.o. 867, but was, in his turn, assassinated 
by Perdiccas III., 864.-2. Sumamed 
APION, king of Cyrene (117-96), was an 
illegitimate son of Ptolemy Physcon, king 
of Egypt.—8; Sumamed CERAUNUS on 
account of his rashness, king of Macedonia, 
was the son of Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, 
by his second wife Eurydice. When his 
father, in 285, set aside the claim of Cerau- 
nus to the throne, and appointed his 
younger son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, his 
successor, Ceraunus repaired to the court 
of Lysimachus. After LysimachuB had 
perished in battle against Seleucus (281), 
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Ptolemy Ceraunua was received by the 
latter in a most friendly manner; but 
Bhortly afterwards (280) be assassinated 
Seleucus, and took possession of the Mace¬ 
donian throne. After reigning a few 
months he was defeated in battle by the 
Gauls under their chief, Belgius, taken 
prisoner, and put to death.—4. King of 
CYPRUS, was the younger brother of 
Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, being, 
like him, an illegitimate son of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus. He had offended P. Clodius, 
by neglecting to ransom him when he had 
fallen into the hands of the Cilician pirates; 
and accordingly Clodius, when he became tri¬ 
bune (68), brought forward a law to deprive 
Ptolemy of his kingdom, and reduce Cyprus 
to a Roman province. Ptolemy put an end 
to his own life, 67.-6. King of EPIRUS, 
was the second son of Alexander II., king 
of Epirus, and Olympias, and grandson of 
the great Pyrrhus. 6. King of MAURETA¬ 
NIA, was the son and successor of Juba 
II. He reigned till a.d. 40, when he was 
summoned to Rome by Caligula, and 
shortly after put to death, his great riches 
having excited the cupidity of the emperor. 

CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAEUS, a cele¬ 
brated mathematician, astronomer, and 
geographer. Of Ptolemy himself we know 
absolutely nothing but his date. He cer¬ 
tainly observed in a.d. 139, at Alexandria; 
and since he survived Antoninus he was 
alive a.d. 161. His most famous writings 
are his great geographical work, in eight 
books, which remained a text book till the 
maritime discoveries of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and his work on astronomy, usually 
known by its Arabic name Almagest. 

PTOLEMllS (-Idis; UroX^aU). 
1. Also called ACE (Acre), a city on the 
coast of Phoenicia, S. of Tyre, and N. of M. 
Carmel, lies at the bottom of a bay sur¬ 
rounded by mountains, the key of the pas¬ 
sage between Coele-Syria and Palestine. 
It is one of the oldest cities of Phoenicia; 
but it was not till the decline of Tyre that it 
acquired its great importance as a military 
ana commercial city. Its native name was 
Acco, which was changed when Ptolemy I. 
fortified it.—2. P. HERMII, a city of 
Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, 
beyond Abydos, was a place of great im¬ 
portance under the Ptolemies, who enlarged 
and adorned it, and made it a purely Greek 
city, exempt from all peculiarly Egyptian 
laws and customs.—3.—P. THERON, or 
EPITHERAS, a port on the Red Sea, on 
the coast of the Troglodytae, which Ptole¬ 
my Philadelphus enlarged. It was a 
great depfit for ivory and live elephants. 
^-4. (TobneUa), on the NW. coast of 


Cyrenaica, one of the five great cities 
of the Libyan Pentapolis, was at first 
onlv the port of Barca, which lay 100 
stadia (10 geogr. miles) inland, but far 
surpassed it afterwards in importance. 

PUBLlCOLA, or POPLlCOLA, or 
POPLlCOLA, a Roman cognomen, signi¬ 
fied ‘ one who courts the people ’ (from 
populus and colo ), and thus ‘ a friend 
of the people.’ The form Poplicula or 
Poplicota was employed down to the end 
of the republic, but the name was written 
Publicola under the empire. 

PUBLlCOLA GELLlUS. 1. L., consul 
with Cn. Lentulus Clodianus, b.c. 72. In 
63 he warmly supported Cicero in the sup¬ 
pression of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 
In 69 he opposed the agrarian law of 
Caesar, and in 67 he spoke in favour of 
Cicero's recall from exile.—2. L., son of 
the preceding by his first wife. He 
espoused the republican party after Caesar’s 
death (44), and went with M. Brutus to 
Asia. After plotting against the lives of 
both Brutus and Cassius, he deserted them, 
and was rewarded for his treachery by 
the consulship in 86. He commanded the 
right wing of Antony’s fleet at the battle 
of Actium.—3. Brother probably of No. 1, 
is called stepson of L. Marcius Philippus, 
consul 91, and brother of L. Marcius 
Philippus, consul 66. 

_PUBLlCOLA, orPOPLICOLA, P. VAL¬ 
ERIUS, took an active part in expelling 
the Tarquins from the city, and was there¬ 
upon elected consul with Brutus (b.c. 609). 
He secured the liberties of the people by 
proposing several laws, one of the most 
important of which was that every citizen 
who was condemned by a magistrate should 
have the right of appeal to the people. He 
also ordered the lictors to lower the fasces 
before the people, as an acknowledgment 
that their power was superior to that of 
the consuls. Hence he became so great a 
favourite with the people, that he received 
the surname of Poplicola. He was consul 
three times again ; namely, in 608, 607 and 
604. 

PUBLlLlA, the second wife of M. Tul¬ 
lius Cicero, whom he married b.c. 46. 
Cicero was then sixty years of age, and 
Publilia quite young. The marriage proved 
an unhappy one, and Cicero divorced her 
in 46. 

PUBLILIUS, Q. PHILO, the author 
of one of the great reforms in the Roman 
constitution. He was consul B.C. 889, 
with Ti. Aemilius Mamercinus, and de¬ 
feated the Latins, over whom he triumphed. 
In the same year he was appointed dictator 
by his colleague Aemilius Momereinus, and 
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proposed the celebrated Publiliae Leges , 
which ordained that one of the censors 
must be a plebeian, and made the decrees 
of the plebs binding. In 337 Philo was 
the first plebeian praetor, and in 332 he 
was censor with Sp. Postumius Albinus. 
In 827 he was consul a second time, and 
carried on war in the S. of Italy. He 
was continued in the command for the 
following year with the title of proconsul, 
the first instance in Roman history in 
which a person was invested with pro¬ 
consular power. He took Palaepolis in 
326. In 320 he was consul a third time, 
with L. Papirius Cursor, and carried on 
the war against the Samnites. 
PUBLILIUS SYBUS. [Sybus.] 
PUBLILlUS, YOLfiRO, tribune of the 
plebs b.c. 472, and again 471. By the 
laws which he proposed, the tribunes of 
the plebs and the aediles were elected by 
the comitia tributa, instead of by the 
comitia centuriata, as had previously been 
the case. [These must be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from the laws of Puolilius 
Philo, passed in 339. See above.] 

PUDlClTlA (AiSws), a personification 
of modesty, was worshipped both in 
Greece and at Rome. At Athens an altar 
was dedicated to her. At Rome two sanc¬ 
tuaries were dedicated to her, one under 
the name of Pudicitia patricia , and the 
other under that of Pudicitia plebeia. 
The former was in the Forum Boarium 
near the temple of Hercules. When the 
patrician Virginia was driven from this 
sanctuary by tho other patrician women, 
because she had married the plebeian con¬ 
sul L. Volumnius, she built a separate 
sanctuary to Pudicitia plebeia in the 
Vit-us Longus. 

PULCHER, CLAUDIUS. [Claudius.] 
PULCHRUM PROMONTORIUM, a 
promontory on the N. coast of the Cartha¬ 
ginian territory in N. Africa, where the 
elder Scipio Africanus landed; probably 
identical with the Apollinis Pbomon- 
tobium. 

PULLUS, L. JUNIUS, consul B.c. 249, 
in the first Punic war. His fleet was de¬ 
stroyed by a storm off Camarina, on 
account, it was said, of his neglecting the 
auspices. In despair he put an end to his 
own life. 

PtJPlUS, a Roman dramatist of the 
Augustan a^e, of small merit, whose trage¬ 
dies are noticed as drawing tears from the 
less criticalpart of the audience (‘lacrimosa 
poemata,' Hor. Ep. i. I, 67). 

PURPURlRlAE INBtJLAE (prob. the 
Madeira group), a group of islands in the 
C.D. 


Atlantic Ocean, off the NW. coast of 
Africa, which are supposed to have derived 
their name from the purple mussels which 
abound on the opposite coast of Africa. 

PURPURfiO, L. FURlUS, praetor 
B.c. 200, obtained Cisalpine Gaul as his 
province, and gained a victory over the 
Gauls who had laid siege to Cremona. He 
was consul 196, when he defeated the Boii. 

PGTEOLANUM, a country house of 
Cicero near Puteoli, where he wrote his 
Quaestiones Academicae. 

PGTEOLANUS SINUS {Bay of 
Naples), a bay of the sea on the coast of 
Campania between the promontory Mise- 
num and the promontory of Minerva, 
which was originally called Cumanus, but 
Puteolanus from the town Puteoli. 

PUTEOLI (-orum; Pozzuoli), a seaport 
town of Campania, situated on a promontory 
on the E. side of tho Puteolanus Sinus, and 
a little to the E. of Cumae, was founded by 
the Greeks of Cumae, b.c. 621, under the 
name of Dicaearchia. In the second Punic 
>var it was fortified by the Romans, who 
changed its name into that of Puteoli. 
The town was indebted for its importance 
to its excellent harbour, which was pro¬ 
tected by an extensive mole formed from 
the reddish earth of the neighbouring hills. 
This earth, called Pozzolana, when mixed 
with lime, forms an excellent cement, which 
in course of time becomes as hard in water 
as stone. 

PYDNA (-ae; Iluii'a: Kitron ), a town 
of Macedonia in the district Pieria, was 
situated ut a small distance W. of the 
Thermaic gulf, on which it had a harbour. 
It was originally a Greek colony, but it 
was subdued by the Macedonian kings. It 
18 memorable on account of the victory 
gained under its walls by Aemilius Paulus 
over Perseus, the last king of Macedonia. 

PYGfiLA or PHYGJSLA (n w >Aa, 
4>vye\a), a town of Ionia, on the coast of 
Lydia. 

PYGMAEI (IlvyMcuoi, i.e. men of the 
height of a Uvyuy, i.e. 13J inches), a 
fabulous people, first mentioned by Homer 
(II. iii. 6) as dwelling on the shores of 
Ocean, and attacked by cranes in spring¬ 
time. It is possible that the stories may 
have arisen from vague accounts of the 
dwarfish races in the interior of Africa, such 
as those which have been met with by 
recent explorers between the Congo and 
the Upper Nile. 

PYGMlLlON (-onis; Hvy/aoAiW); 
I. King of Cyprus and father of Metharme. 
He is said to have fallen in love with the 
ivory image of a maiden whicl^he himself 
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had made, and therefore to have prayed to 
Aphrodite to breathe life into it. When 
the request was granted, Pygmalion 

married the maiden, and became by her 
the father of Paplius.—2. Son of Belus 
and brother of Dido, who murdered 
Sichaeus, Dido’s husband. 

Pl'LADES (-is; Uv\aSrii). Son of 

Strophius attd Anaxibia, a sister of 

Agamemnon. His father was king of 


towns on the W. coast of Peloponnesus. 
1. A town in the SW. of Messenia, about 
sixty-three miles from Sparta, famous in 
Homeric story as the home of Nestor, and 
in history, first for its occupation by the 
Athenians e.c. 425, and their blockade of 
the Spartan force which came against 
them; and in modem times for the defeat 
of the Turkish fleet in 1827. It was 
situated on the promontory of Coryphasium 



Phocis, and after the death of Agamemnon, 
Orestes was secretly carried to liis father’s 
court. Here Pylades began that friend¬ 
ship with Orestes which became proverbial. 
See Orestes. 

PYLAEMfiNES (-is; IIvA 
appears to have been in early times the 
pame of many princes of Paphlagonia. 

PYTiENE (IIvA^), an ancient town of 
Aetolia on the S. slope of Mount 
Aracynthus, on whose site PROSCHIUM 
was subsequently built, 

PYLOS (-it nvAof), the name of three 


forming the northern horn of the bay of 
Navanno . This bay was fronted and- 
protected by the small island of Sphacteria 
(Sghagia), which stretched along the 
coast about 12 mile, leaving only two 
narrow entrances at each end. ( In the 
second Messenian war, the inhabitants of 
Pylos offered a long and brave resistance 
to the Spartans; but after the capture of 
Ira, they migrated to Cyllene, ana thence 
witn the other Messenians to Sicily. The 
old town of Pylos, of which the ruins are 
now known as Old Pylos or Old Navarino, 
is probably the place which was tradition* 
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ally founded by Neleus, and the Pylos of 
Homer. The peninsula of Coryphasium, 
where stand the ruins of the old town ana 
fortress, is precipitous on the E. and NW. 
side or towards the lagoon. Below the 
ruined fortress at the northern end there 
is a cavern, which, according to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian tradition, was the cave into 
which the infant Hermes drove the cattle 
which he had stolen from Apollo. The 
bay below the cavern, now called 
Voidhd-Kilid , is separated by a low semi¬ 
circular ridge of sand from the large 
shallow lagoon of Osmyn-Aga , which some 
take to be the actual harbour blockaded 
in the Peloponnesian war, but it is probable 
that Thucydides is speaking of the actual 
bay of Navarino, though he under¬ 
estimated the width of the entrances. 
When Epaminondas restored the Mes- 
senians to their country, they again 
occupied Pylos.—2. In Elis, at the foot of 
Mount Scollis, and about seventy or eighty 
stadia from the city of Elis on the road to 
Olympia, near the confluence of the Ladon 
and the Peneus.—3. In Triphylia, about 
thirty stadia from the coast, on the river 
Mamaus, W. of the mountain Minthe, and 
N. of Lepreum. 

PYRACMON. [Cyclopes.] 
PYrAMUS. [Thisbe.] 

PYrAMUS (nvpemos: Jihan) l one of the 
largest rivers of Asia Minor, rises in the 
Anti-Taurus range, breaks through the 
Taurus chain by a deep and narrow ravine, 
and then flows SW. through Cilicia, into 
the sea near Mallus. 

PYRASUS (-i; Ilupaaos), a town of 
Phthiotis in Thessaly. 

PYRENE or PYRENAEI MONTES 
(Hvpyjyrj, ra IJvprjvaia opr/ : Pyrenees ), a 
range of mountains extending from the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean, and forming 
the boundary between Gaul and Spain. 
The length of these mountains is about 
270 miles in a straight line ; their breadth 
varies from about forty miles to twenty; 
their greatest height is between 11,000 and 
12,000 feet. 

PYRENES PROMONTORlUM, or 
PROM. VENERIS (O. Oreus), the SE. 
extremity of the Pyrenees in Spain, on the 
frontiers of Gaul. 

PYRETUS (IIvp«tos : Pruth ), a river of 
Soythia which foils into the Danube. 

PYRGI (-orum). 1. (Hupyoi or Ilvpyos : 
llvpylnjt) } the most southerly town of 
Triphylia in Elis, near the Messenian 
frontier, said to have been founded by the 
Minyae.—2. (Santa Severn), an ancient 


town on the coast of Etruria, w&S used as 
the port of Caere or Agylla. 

PYRIPHLEGETHON (-ontis; 
Hvpi<f>\eyed<t>v) —that is, flaming with fire— 
the name of one of the rivers in the lower 
world. 

PYRRHA. [Deucalion.] 

PYRRHA (-ae ; nvppa). 1. A town on 
the W. coast of the island of Lesbos, on 
the inner part of the deep bay named after 
it. and consequently on the narrowest part 
of the island.— 2. A town and promontory 
of Phthiotis in Thessaly, on the Pagasaean 
gulf and near the frontiers of Magnesia. 
Off this promontory there were two small! 
islands, named Pyrrha and Deucalion.— 
3. A small Ionic town in Caria on the N. 
side of the Sinus Latmicus and fifty stadia 
from the mouth of the Maeander (Strab. 
p. 636). 

PYRRHI CASTRA (Ilvppov X apa£), » 
fortified place in the N. of Laconica, where 
Pyrrhus probably encamped in his invasion 
of the country in b.c. 272. 

PYRRHO (one; IWppwi'), the founder 
of the Sceptical or Pyrrhonian school of 
philosophy, was a native of Elis in 
Peloponnesus. He attached himself closely 
to Anaxarchus, and with him joined the 
expedition of Alexander the Great. He 
asserted that certain knowledge on any 
subject was unattainable; that we mast 
not say ‘ This is so,' but, 1 This seems so *; 
and that hence the only wisdom is a 
suspension of judgment. This is the virtue 
which the philosopher will strive after, 
and the result will be the happiness of 
tranquillity. 

PYRRHUS (-i; nvppo*). 1. Mytho¬ 
logical. [Neoptolemus.] —2. I., king of 
Epirus, son of Aeacides, was born b.c. 318. 
His ancestors claimed descent from 
Pyrrhus the son of Achilles, who was said 
to have settled in Epirus after the Trojan 
war, and to have become the founder of 
the race of Molossian kings. On the 
deposition of his father by the Epirote 
[Aeacides], Pyrrhus, who was then a 
child of only two years old, was saved by 
the adherents of the king, who carried him 
to Glaucias, the king of the Taulantions, 
an Illyrian people. Glaucias brought him up 
with his own children, and not only refused 
to surrender Pyrrhus to Cassander, but 
about ten years afterwards marched into 
Epirus at the head of an army, and placed 
Pyrrhus on the throne, under the care of 

S iardians. About five years later 

aBsander prevailed upon the Epirota to 
expel their young king. Pyrrhus joined 
Demetrius, who had married his sister 
Defdaxnia, accompanied him to Asia, 4nd 
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was present at the battle of Ipsus, 801, in 
which he gained great renown for hie 
▼alour. Pyrrhus went as a hostage for 
Demetrius into Egypt, where he married 
Antigone, the daughter of Berenice. 
Ptolemy now supplied him with a fleet and 
forces, with which he returned to Epirus. 
After this he tried to conquer Macedonia : 
Demetrius was driven out, and Pyrrhus 
shared the throne with Lysimacliua, but 
was dispossessed after a reign of only seven 
months (286). For the next few years 
he reigned quietly in Epirus; but a life 
of inactivity was insupportable to him; 
and he readily accepted the invitation of 
the Tarentines to help them against the 
Romans. He crossed over to Italy early 
in 280, in the thirty-eighth year of his 
age. He took with him 20,000 foot. 8000 
horse, 2000 archers, 600slingers, and 20 ele¬ 
phants, having previously sent Milo, one 
of his generals, with a detachment of 
8000 men. In the first campaign (280) he 
defeated the Roman consul, M. Valerius 
Laevinus, near Heraclea, on the bank of 
the river Siris. His proposals for peace 
were rejected by the senate; and he 
advanced within twenty-four miles of 
Rome; but as he found it impossible to 
compel the Romans to accept the peace, he 
withdrew into winter quarters at Tarentum. 
In the second campaign (279) Pyrrhus 
gained another victory near Asculum over 
the Romans, who were commanded by the 
consuls P. Decius Mub and P. Sulpicius 
Saverrio. The battle, however, was 
followed by no decisive results, and the 
brunt of it had again fallen, as in the 
previous year, almost exclusively on the 
Greek troops of the king. He was there¬ 
fore unwilling to hazard his surviving 
Greeks by another campaign with the 
Romans, and accordingly lie lent a ready 
ear to the invitations of the Greeks in 
Sicily, who begged him to help them 
against the Carthaginians. He remained 
in Sicily from the middle of 478 nearly to 
the end of 476. At first he met with 
success, defeated the Carthaginians and 
took Eryx; but having failed in an attempt 
upon Lilybaeum, he lost his popularity 
with the Greeks, who began to form plots 
against him; and, finding his position in 
the island untenable, he returned to Italy, 
whore his troops had continued to hold 
Tarentum, in the autumn of 276. In the 
following year (276) the war was brought 
to a close. Pyrrhus was defeated with 
great loss near Beneventum by the Roman 
consul Curius Dentatus, and was obliged 
to leave Italy. He brought back with him 
to Epirus only 8000 foot and 600 horse, and 
bad not money to maintain even these 


without undertaking new wars. Accordingly, 
in 278, he invaded Macedonia, of which 
Antigonus Gonatas, the son of Demetrius, 
was then king. Antigonus was deserted 
by his own troops, and Pyrrhus thus 
became king of Macedonia a second time. 
But scarcely had he obtained possession of 
the kingdom before his restless spirit 
drove him into new enterprises. On the 
invitation of Cleonymus, he turned his 
arms against Sparta, but was repulsed in 
an attack upon this city. From Sparta 
he marched towards Argos in order to 
support Aristeas, but in fighting his way 
through the streets he was killed by a tile 
which a woman threw from the top of a 
house. Pyrrhus died in 272, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age, and in the twenty- 
third of his reign. Pyrrhus was one of the 
most famous military adventurers of 
antiquity. Though it was a mistake to 
rank him with Alexander in generalship, 
yet he was a great general; but he was 
not, like Alexander, a great conqueror. In 
this he failed from want of Bteady purpose 
in his enterprises.—3. II., king of Epirus, 
son of Alexander II. and Olympias, ana 
grandson of Pyrrhus 1., was a child at the 
time of hiB father’s death (between 262 
and 268). During his minority the king¬ 
dom was governed by his mother, 
Olympias. He died soon after be had 
grown up to manhood. 

PYTIIIgORAS (ae; n v$a y 6pat), the 
Greek philosopher, was a native of Samos. 
He lived in tne times of Polycrates and 
Tarquinius Superbus (b.c. 640-610). He 
studied in hiB own country under Creo- 
philus, Plierecydes of Syros, and others, 
and is said to have visited Egypt ana 
many countries of the East for the purpose 
of acquiring knowledge. After his travels 
he settled at Crotona in Italy, where 
he soon had great influence, and 
gained numbers of adherents, chiefly 
of the noble and wealthy classes. 
Three hundred of these were formed into a 
select brotherhood or club, bound by a sort 
of vow to Pythagoras and each other, for 
the purpose of cultivating the religious and 
ascetic observances of their master, and of 
studying his religious and philosophical 
theories. Those who were admitted had 
to pass through a period of probation last¬ 
ing from two to five years, in which their 
powers of maintaining silence were espe¬ 
cially tested. Temperance and purity of 
life were strictly enjoined. The brother¬ 
hood was remarkable for the devoted at¬ 
tachment of the members to each other, 
and their sovereign contempt for those whb 
did not belong to their ranks. They had 
seoret symbols by which members of the 
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fraternity could recognise each other, even 
if they had never met before. Clubs 
similar to that at Crotona were established 
at Sybaris, Metapontum, Tarentum, and 
other cities of Magna Graecia.—Whether 
he had any political designs in the founda¬ 
tion of his brotherhood is doubtful; but 
it was perfectly natural, even without any 
express design on his part, that a club such 
as the Three Hundred of Crotona should 
gradually come to mingle political with 
other objects. That their influence should 
be decisively on the side of aristocracy or 
oligarchy resulted naturally from the rank 
and social position of the members of the 
brotherhood. This raised enmity against 
them: the populace of Crotona attacked 
them while they were assembled either in 
the house of Milo or in some other place of 
meeting. The building was set on fire, and 
many of the members perished; only the 
younger and more active escaped. Similar 
riots ensued in the other cities of Magna 
Graecia in which Pythagorean clubs had 
been formed. As an active and organised 
brotherhood the Pythagorean order was 
everywhere suppressed: but the Pytha¬ 
goreans still continued to exist as a sect, tho 
members of which kept up among them¬ 
selves their religious observances and 
scientific pursuits, while some, as in the 
case of Archytas, acquired now and then 
great political influence. Respecting the 
fate of Pythagoras himself, the accounts 
varied. Some say that ho perished with 
his disciples, others that ho fled first to 
Tarentum, and that, being driven thence, 
he escaped to Metapontum, and there 
starved himself to death. His tomb was 
shown at Metapontum in the time of 
Cicero. The inclination of Pythagoras 
to mathematical studies led him to trace 
the origin of all things to number : 
musical principles likewise played almost 
as important a part in the Pythagorean 
Bystom as mathematical or numerical 
theories; and in this there was the idea 
that order, or harmony of relation, is the 
regulating principle of the whole universe. 
The intervals between the heavenly bodies 
were supposed to be determined according 
to the laws and relations of musical har¬ 
mony. Hence arose the celebrated doctrine 
of the harmony of the spheres; which he 
believed to be unheard by men, because 
they had been accustomed to it from the 
first. A great feature of the religious 
doctrines of Pythagoras was the metempsy¬ 
chosis, or transmigration of souls from one 
man, at his death, into another man, and 
into animals, and from animals to men. 
This doctrine Pythagoras adopted from the 
Orphic mysteries, which again were in all 


probability more or less derived from 
Egypt. The transmigration of souls was 
a process of purification. Souls of the 
sensual either passed into the bodies of 
animals, or, if incurable, were thrust down 
into Tartarus, to meet with expiation or 
condign punishment. The pure were 
raised to higher modes of life. Connected 
with this doctrine is the story told by 
Xenophanes, that Pythagoras interceded 
for a dog which was being beaten, because, 
as he said, he recognized in its cries the 
voice of a departed friend; and again, that 
Pythagoras claimed to have been Euphor- 
bus, a hero of the Trojan war, whose soul 
had passed into his body (Hor. Od. i. 28, 
10). Ennius is said to have followed the 
same doctrine, and to have believed that 
the soul of Homer had passed to him 
through various bodies, among them that 
of a peacock, which Persius therefore calls 
* payo Pythagoreus.’ The idea that Pytha¬ 
goras believed the soul of one of his family 
to have passed into a bean (Hor. Sat. ii. fi, 
G3) is a mere travesty of his doctrine, 
founded upon a tradition that Pythagoras 
forbade his disciples to eat beans: and 
this tradition, moreover, appears to be false. 

PYTHEAS (ilvflcas). 1. An Athenian 
orator, distinguished by bis unceasing 
animosity against Demosthenes, whom he 
accused of having received bribes from 
Harpalus.—2. Of Massilia, in Gaul, a 
famous Greek navigator, who sailed to the 
western and northern parts of Europe, and 
wrote a work containing the results of his 
discoveries. He was a contemporary of 
Aristotle, and lived in the middle of the 
fourth century b.c. Ho appears to have 
made two voyages: one in which he visited 
Britain and Thule, and of which he pro¬ 
bably gave an account in his work On the 
Ocean; and a second, undertaken after 
his return from his first voyage, in which 
ho coasted along the whole of Europe from 
Gadira [Cadiz) to the Tanais, and the 
description of which probably formed the 
subject of his Periplus. There has been 
much dispute as to what river we are to 
understand by the Tanais. The most 
probable conjecture is that upon reaching 
the Elbe Pytheas concluded that he had 
arrived at the Tanais, separating Europe 
from Asia. Pytheas had discovered, pro¬ 
bably from his voyage along the N. German 
coast, that amber came from the north; 
and he seems to have been the first person 
who attempted to fix the latitude of a place 
by the Bhaaow of the sun. 

PYTHIUM (-i; ntoov), a town of 
Thessaly in the E. part of the district 
Hestiaeotia. 
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PYTH6DORUS (-i; iZvMfcipof), an Athe¬ 
nian admiral in the Peloponnesian war. 
He was unsuccessful in Sicily b.c. 425 and 
was banished, but held a command again 
nine years Utor. 

PYTHON (-onis; Hvflwv), the serpent 
which was produced from the mud left on 
the earth after the deluge of Deucalion. 
He lived in the caves of Mt. Parnassus, but 
was slain by Apollo, who founded the 
Pythian games in commemoration of his 
victory, and received in consequence the 
surname Pythius. 

Q. 

QUADI (-orum), a powerful German 
people of the Suevic race, dwelt in the SE. 
of Germany, between Mt. Gabreta, the 
Hercynian forest, the Sarmatian mountains, 
and the Danube. When Maroboduus, and 
shortly afterwards his successor Catualda, 
had been expelled from their dominions 
and had taken refuge with the Romans in 
the reign of Tiberius, the Romans assigned 
to the barbarians who had accompanied 
these monarchs, and who consisted chiefly 
of Marcomanni and Quadi, the country 
between the Marus {March) and Cusus 
(Guseri), and gave to them, as king, Van- 
nius, wno belonged to the Quadi. In the 
reign of M. Aurelius the Quadi joined the 
Marcomanni and other German tribes in 
the long and bloody war against the empire 
which lasted during the greater part of 
that emperor’s reign. The independence of 
the Quadi and Marcomanni was secured 
by the peace which Commodus made with 
them in a.d. 180. 

QUADRATUS, L. NINNlUS, tribune 
of the plebs B.c. 68, distinguished himself 
by his opposition to the measures of his 
colleague P. Clodius against Cicero, and 
'proposed Cicero’s recall. 

QUADRATUS, UMMIDlUS, governor 
of Syria during the latter part of the reign 
of Claudius, and the beginning of the 
reign of Nero, from about a.d. 51-60. 
QUADRlFRONS. [Janus.] 

QUADRlGARlUS, Q. CLAUDIUS, a 
Roman annalist who lived about b.c. 
120-70. His work began immediately after 
the destruction of Rome by the Gauls, and 
probably came down to the death of Sulal. 

QUINTlA (or QUINCTlA) GENS, 
an ancient patrician gens at Rome. Its 
three most distinguished families bore the 
names of Capitolinua, Cincinnati^, and 
Flaminins. 

QUINTlLlANUS, M. FABlUS, the 
greatest ot Roman rhetoricians, was born 


at Ca\agwcria{Calahorra), in Spain, a.d. 40. 
He was educated at Rome, and attended 
the lectures of Domitius Afer, who died in 
69. He gained considerable reputation in 
the law courts; but he was chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished as a teacher of eloquence. 
Among his pupils were numbered Pliny 
the Younger and the two great-nephews of 
Domitian. By this prince he was invested 
with the insignia and title of consul (con- 
sulariaornamenta ), and was the first public 
instructor who, in virtue of the endowment 
by Vespasian, received a regular salary 
from the imperial exchequer. He died 
probably about the end of the first century. 
The great work of Quintilian is a complete 
system of rhetoric in twelve books, entitled 
De Institutions Oratoria Libra XII., or 
sometimes Institutiones Oratoriae , dedi¬ 
cated to his friend Marcellus Victorius, 
himself a celebrated orator, and a favourite 
at court. The sections which possess the 
greatest interest for general readers are 
those chapters in the first book which 
relate to elementary education, and the 
first part of the tenth book, which furnishes 
us with a short but valuable history of 
Greek and Roman literature. 
QUINTlLlUS VARUS. [Varus.] 

T. QUINTUS CAPITOLINUS BAR- 
BATUS, a celebrated general in the early 
history of the republic, and equally dis¬ 
tinguished in the internal history of the 
state. He frequently acted as mediator 
between the patricians and plebeians, by 
both of whom he was held in the highest 
esteem. He was six times consul: namely, 
in b.c. 471, 468, 466, 446, 443, 439. Several 
of his descendants held the consulship, 
but none of these require mention except 
T. QUINTIUS PENNUS CAPITOLINUS 
CRISPINUS, who was consul 208, and 
was defeated lay Hannibal. 

QUINTUS CURTlUS. [Curtius.] 
QUlRlNALIS MONS. [Roma.] 
QUIRINUS was the name under which 
the Sabine and Latin god Mars was wor¬ 
shipped in old times upon the Quirinal 
by the people who were settled thero 
(whether we call them Sabines or ‘ Hill ’ 
Romans) in the same manner as Mars was 
worshipped by the Montani, or Romans 
on the Palatine. From the idea of his 
Sabine origin he was represented as father 
of Modius Fabidius, the traditional founder 
of Cures, just as Mars was the father of 
Romulus in Roman legend. It is likely 
enough that the name Quirinus was origin¬ 
ally an adjective in the title Mars Quirinus, 
i.e., ‘Mars the god of the spear’ (quiris), 
or of ‘ the assembled citizens,’ and that in 
Sabine usage it was taken as the name oI 
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the god himself. It is not likely that the 
old derivation of Quirinus ana Quirites 
from the town Cures is correct. After the 
nnion of the two settlements it was natural 
that both worships should be preserved, 
and Jupiter, Mars and Quirinus were wor¬ 
shipped as great deities, and for Quirinus 
there were a special priest, the Flamen 
Quirinalis, and a special festival, Quiri - 
nalia. Like Mars, Quirinus was the god 
of agriculture as well as of war. With 
Quirinus was associated Hora or Horta 
Quirini, who was the same as Hersilia. 
This corresponded to the union of Mars 
and Nerio. In course of time, since the 
deities Mars and Quirinus were essentially 
the same, the name Mars was given 
generally to the great deity, and Quirinus 
became the title of Romulus, the founder 
and hero of the united Roman people, repre¬ 
sented as the son of Mars. 

QUIRINUS, P. SULPIClUS, was a 
native of Lanuvium, and was raised to the 
highest honours by Augustus. He was 
consul b.o. 12, and subsequently carried on 
war against some of the robber tribes 
dwelling in the mountains of Cilicia. About 
a.p. 5, he was appointed governor of Syria. 


R. 

RXBIRIUS. 1. C., an aged senator, 
was accused in b.o. 63, by T. Labienus, 
tribune of the pleba, of having put to death 
the tribune L. Appuleius Satuminus in 100, 
nearly forty years before. [Saturninus.] 
The accusation was set on foot at the 
instigation of Caesar, who made the senate 
afraid of resorting to arms against the 
popular party. The Duoviri Perduellionia 
appointed to try Rabirius were C. Caesar 
himself and his relative L. Caesar. With 
such judges the result could not be doubt¬ 
ful: Rabirius was condemned, but he 
appealed to the people in the comitia of 
the centuries. Rabirius was defended by 
Cicero; but the eloquence of his advocate 
was of no avail, and the people would have 
ratified the decision of the duumvirs had 
not the meeting been broken up by the 
praetor, Q. Metollus Celer, who removed 
the military flag which floated on the 
Janiculum. This was in accordance with 
an ancient custom, which was intended to 
prevent the Campus Martius from being 
surprised by an enemy when, the territory 
of Rome scarcely extended beyond the 
boundaries of the city,— 2. O. RABIRIUS 
POSTUMUS, was the son of the sister of 
the preceding, and was adopted by his 
uncle, whence his name C, Rabirius. He 


had lent large sums of money to Ptolemy 
Auletes; and after the restoration of 
Ptolemy to his kingdom in b.o .56, Rabirius 
went to Alexandria, and was invested by 
the king with the office of Dioecetes, or 
chief treasurer; but his extortions were so 
great that Ptolemy had him apprehended. 
Rabirius escaped from prison, probably 
through the connivance of the king, and 
returned to Rome. Here a trial awaited 
him. Gabinius had been sentenced to pay 
a heavy fine, on account of his extortions 
in Egypt; and as he was unable to pay 
this fine, a suit was instituted against 
Rabirius, who was liable to make up the 
deficiency, if it could be proved that he 
had received any of the money of which 
Gabinius had illegally become possessed. 
Rabirius was defended by Cicero, and was 
probably condemned and banished. He is 
mentioned at a later date (46) as serving 
under Caesar, who sent him from Africa 
into Sicily, in order to obtain provisions 
for his army.—3. A Roman epio poet, con¬ 
temporary with Ovid, who wrote a poem 
on the civil wars. A portion of this poem 
was found at Herculaneum. 

L. RACILlUS, tribune of the plebs, B.c. 
66, and a warm friend of Cicero and of 
Lentulus Spinther. In the civil war Racilius 
espoused Caesar’s party, and was with his 
army in Spain in 48. There he entered 
into the conspiracy formed against the life 
of Q, Cassius Longinus, the governor of 
that province, and was put to death. 

RAETIA, or, less correctly, RHAETlA, 
a Roman province S. of the Danube, was 
originally distinct from Yindelicia, and 
was bounded on the W. by the Helvetii, on 
the E. by Noricum, on the N. by Yindelicia, 
and on the S. by Cisalpine Gaul, thus 
corresponding to the Grisons in Switzer¬ 
land, and to the greater part of the Tyrol. 
Raetia, like the adjoining districts, was 
conquered by Drusus and Tiberius, b.c. 
16, and was at first a distinct province. 
Towards the end of the first century, 
however, Yindelicia was added to the pro¬ 
vince of Raetia, whence Tacitus speaks 
of Augusta Vindelicorum as situated in 
Raetia. At a later time Raetia was sub¬ 
divided into two provinces. Baetia JPrima 
and Baetia Secunda , the former of which 
answered to the old province of Raetia, 
and the latter to that of Yindelicia. The 
boundaries between the two provinces are 
not accurately defined, but it may be stated 
in general that they were separated from 
each other by the Brigantinus Locus (Lake 
of Constance) and the river Oenus (Inn), 
Yindelicia is spoken of in a separate article. 
[Yindelicia.1 Raetia was a very moun¬ 
tainous country, since the main chain of 
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the Alps ran through the greater part of 
the province. These mountains were called 
Alpes Raeticae or Raetae, and extended from 
the St. Gothard to the Orteler, by the pass 
of the Stelvio. The original inhabitants of 
the country, the RAETI, are said by most 
ancient writers to have been Tuscans who 
were driven out of the N. of Italy by the 
invasion of the Celts. [For the question 
>f the connexion of Raetians and Etruscans, 
see Etruria.] At the time of the Roman 
conquest the country was inhabited by 
various Celtic tribes. 

RAGAE or RHAGAE (’Payal), the 
greatest city of Media, lay in the extreme 
N. of Great Media, at the S. foot of the 
tiountains (Caspius M.) which border the 
S. shores of the Caspian Sea, and on the 
W. side of the great pass through those 
mountains called the Caspiae Pylae. It 
was therefore the key of Media towards 
Parthia and Hyrcania. Having been 
destroyed by an earthquake, it was restored 
by Seleucus Nicator, and named EURO¬ 
PUS. In the Parthian wars it was again 
destroyed, but it was rebuilt by Arsaces, 
and called ARSACIA. 

RAMSES or RAMESSU, the name of 
thirteen kings of Egypt of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties. The 
second and third of these kings were known 
to the Greeks as Sesostris and Rhamp- 
sinitus. 

RASENA. [Etruria.] 

RATOMAGUS. [Rotomaoub.] 

RAUDll CAMPI. [Campi Raudii.] 

RAURACI, a people in Gallia Belgica, 
bounded on the S. by the Helvetii, on the 
W. by the Sequani, on the N. by the 
Tribocci, and on the E. by the Rhine. 
Their chief towns were Augusta ( Augst) 
andArgentovaria (Horbufrg). Basilia {Bale) 
was in their territory. 

RAVENNA (-ae; Ravenna ), an 
important town in Gallia Cisalpina, on 
the river Bedesis and about a mile from 
the sea, though it is now about four miles 
inland in consequence of the sea having 
receded all along this coast. Ravenna was 
situated in the midst of marshes, and 
was only accessible in one direction by 
land, probably by the road leading from 
Ariminum. It is probable that Augustus 
made Ravenna a colony, but its great 
importance began when he made it one of 
the two chief stations of the Roman fleet. 
He not only enlarged the town, but caused 
a large harbour to be constructed on the 
coast, capable of containing 240 triremes, 
and he connected this harbour with the Po 
by means of a canal called Padusa or 


Augusta Fossa. This harbour was called 
Classes , and between it and Ravenna a 
new town sprang up, to which the name 
of Caesarea was given. All three were 
subsequently formed into one town, and 
were surrounded by strong fortifications. 
Ravenna thus suddenly became one of the 
most important places in the N. of Italy. 
It held the position for the Adriatic which 
Misenum had for the other coast of Italy, 
as a permanent station of a fleet, and under 
the later empire was no less important as 
a military fortress. When the Roman 
empire was threatened by the barbarians, 
the emperors of the West took up their 
residence at Ravenna, which was regarded 
as impregnable. After the downfall of the 
western empire, Theodorio also made it 
the capital of his kingdom; and after 
the overthrow of the Gothic dominion by 
Narses, it became the residence of the 
Exarchs or tlio Governors of the Byzantine 
empire in Italy, till the Lombards took 
the town, a.d. 752. 

REATE (-is; liieti), an ancient town of 
the Sabines in Central Italy. The valley 
in which Reate was situated was so beauti¬ 
ful that it received the name of Tempo. 
and in its neighbourhood is the celebrated 
waterfall which is now known under the 
name of the fall of Terni. This waterfall 
owed its origin to a canal constructed by 
( M’. Curius Dentatus, in order to carry off 
the superfluous waters from the lake Voli- 
nus into the river Nar. 

REBlLUS, C. CANINlUS, was one of 
Caesar’s legates in Gaul b.c. 52 and 61. 
lie followed Caesar to Italy in 49, fought 
in Africa in that year, and again in 46, when 
he took possession of Thapsus. On the 
last day of the year 45 he was appointed 
consul to supply the place of Fabius, who 
had died suddenly. The consulship, there¬ 
fore, of Robilus lasted only one day. 

REDICGLUS, a Roman divinity who 
had a temple near the Porta Capena, and 
who received his name from having in¬ 
duced Hannibal, when he was near the 
gates of the city, to return ( redire ) south¬ 
ward. 

REDONES, a people in the W. of Gallia 
Lugdunensis, whose chief town was Com 
date ( Rennes ). 

REGILLUM, a small place in tho 
Sabine territory, from which Appius 
Claudius migrated to Rome. 

REGILLUS LACUS (L. di Cornufelle ), 
a lake in Latiura, memorable for the victory 
gained on its banks by the Romans over 
the Latins, b.c. 498. It was E. of Rome, 
in the territory of Tusculum, and between 
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Laricum and Gabii. The lake with which 
it is identified is a volcanic crater, which 
has in modem times been drained. 

REGiNUM or CASTRA REGINA 
( Regensburg ), a Roman fortress in Vinde- 
licia on the Danube. 

REGlUM LEPlDI, REGlUM LEPl- 
DUM, or simply REGlUM (Reggio), a 
town of the Boii in Gallia Cisalpina, 
between Mutina and Parma. 

REGNI, a people on the S. coast of 
Britain, in Sussex, whose chief town bore 
the same name, and probably is represented 
by Chichester. 

REGGLUS, M. AQUILlUS, was one 
of the delatores or informers in the time 
of Nero, and thus rose from poverty to 
great wealth. He was a creature of Domi- 
tian, and was therefore flattered by Martial. 

REGGLUS, ATILlUS. 1. M., consul, 
B.c. 835, carried on war against the Sidi- 
cini.—2. M., consul 294, carried on war 
against the Samnites.—3. M., consul 267, 
conquered the Sallentini, took the town of 
Brundusium, and obtained in consequence 
the honour of a triumph. In 256, he was 
consul a second time with L. Manlius 
Vulso Longus. The two consuls defeated 
the Carthaginian fleet at Ecnomus, and 
afterwards landed in Africa with a largo 
force. When Manlius returned to Rome 
with half of the army, Rcgulus remained 
in Africa with the other half and defeated 
the Carthaginian generals, HaBdrubal, 
Bostar, and Hamilcar. Numerous towns 
fell into the power of the Romans, and 
among others Tunis, at the distance of 
only twenty miles from the capital. But 
among the Greek mercenaries who had 
lately arrived at Carthage was a Lacedae¬ 
monian of the name of Xanthippus, who 
now took command of the Carthaginian 
army, and totally defeated Regulus. 
Scarcely 2000 of his men escaped to 
Clupea, and ^Regulus himself was 
taken prisoner, with 600 more (265). Of 
the further history of Regulus, and his 
end, nothing is related on good authority. 
Polybius says nothing about it, and does 
not even mention the embassy to Rome in 
which later writers make him play the 
principal part. The well-known story is 
that Regulus remained in captivity for the 
next five years, till 260, when the Cartha¬ 
ginians, after their defeat by the proconsul 
Metellus, sent an embassy to Rome. They 
allowed Regulus to accompany the am¬ 
bassadors on the promise that he would 
return to Carthage if their proposals were 
declined, thinking that he would persuade 
bis countrymen to agree to an exenange of 


prisoners in order to obtain his own liberty. 
Regulus advised the senate not to consent 
to a peace, or even to an exchange of 
prisoners; and when, through his influence, 
the offers of the Carthaginians were re¬ 
fused, he returned to Carthage, where he 
is said to have been put to death with the 
most excruciating tortures. When the 
news of the barbarous death of Regulus 
reached Rome, the senate is said to have 
given Hamilcar and Bostar, two of the 
noblest Carthaginian prisoners, to the 
family of Regulus, who revenged them¬ 
selves by putting them to death with cruel 
torments. This celebrated tale is not 
mentioned by any writer before the age of 
Cicero, and the silence of Polybius may well 
be held to condemn it. It seems to have 
been imagined by rhetoricians as a stock 
instance of heroic constancy in misfortune, 
or to have been invented by annalists in 
order to excuse the cruelties perpetrated 
by the family of Regulus on the Cartha¬ 
ginian prisoners committed to their cus¬ 
tody.—4. C., surnamed SERRANUS, 
consul 257, when he defeated the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet off the Liparean islands, and 
obtained possession of the islands of 
Lipara and Melite. He was consul a 
second time in 250, with L. Manlius Vulso. 
—6. M., son of No. 3, was consul 227, and 
again 217, in the latter of which years he 
was elected to supply the place of C. Fla- 
minius, who had fallen in the battle of the 
Trasimene lake. He was censor in 214. 
—6. C., consul 226, conquered the Sar¬ 

dinians, who had revolted. On his return 
to Italy he fought against the Gauls, and 
fell in the battle. 

REGULUS LIVINEIUS, M. and L., 
two brothers, friends and supporters of 
Cicero. One of them fought under Caesar 
in Africa. 

RE MI or RHEMI (-orum), one of the 
most powerful people in Gallia Belgica, 
inhabited the country through which the 
Axona flowed, and were bounded on the 
S. by the Nervii, on the SE. by the Vero- 
mandui, on the E. by the Suessiones and 
Bellovaci, and on the W. by the Nervii 
They formed an alliance with Caesar when 
the rest of the Belgae made war against 
him, b.c. 67. Their chief town was Duro 
cortorum, afterwards called Remi (Rheims) 
REMUS. [Romtjlus.] 

RESAINA ( Ras-el-Ain ), a city of Meso 
potamia, near the sources of the Chaboras, 
on the road from Carrae to Nisibis. 

REUDIGNI, a people in the N. of 
Germany on the right bank of the Albis. 
REX, MARClUS. X. Q., praetor b.c. 
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144, built the aqueduct called Aqiia 
Marcia , which waa one of the most im¬ 
portant at Rome.—2. Q., consul 118, 
founded in this year the colony of Narbo 
Martius in Gaul, and carried on war 
against the Stoeni, a Ligurian people at 
the foit of the Alps.—3. Q., consul (58, and 
proconsul in Cilicia in the following year. 

RHA(‘Pd: Volga), a river of Rarmatia, 
which falls into ihc Caspian. It is first 
mentioned by Ptolemy, who describes it as 
rising in the N. of Sarmatia, in two 
branches, Rha Oecidentalis and Rha 
Oriental)'s (the Volga and the Kama). 

RHADAMANTHYS (-yds ; *P aMnavdvs), 
son of Zeus and Europa, and brother of 
king Minos of Crete. From fear of his 
brother he fled to Ocalea in Boeotia, and 
there married Alcineno. In the Homeric 
account he dwelt in Elysium. But in later 
tradition ho is represented as one of the 
judges of the dead, either in the Islands of 
the Blest or in Hades, since lie had in life 
boon notable for wisdom andsjustice. 

RHAETIA. [Raetia.] 

RHAMNOS (-untis ; 'Patous), a demus 
in Attica, belonging to the tribe Aeantis, 
which derived its name from the rheniums, 
a kind of prickly shrub. Rhamnus was 
situated on a small rocky peninsula on the 
E. coast of Attica, sixty stadia from Mara¬ 
thon. It possessed a celebrated temple of 
Nemesis, who is hence called by the Latin 
poets Bhamnusia dca or virgo. 

RHAMPWINlTUS (‘Pa^iVtro*)=Ram¬ 
ses III., one of the ancient kings of 
Egypt, succeeded by Cheops. This king 
is said to have possessed immense wealth; 
and in order to keep it safe he had a 
treasury built of stone, respecting the 
robbery of which Herodotus (ii. 121) 
relates a romantic story, which bears a 
great resemblance to the one told about 
the treasury built by the two brothers 
Agamedes and Troplionius of Orclio- 
menus. [Agamedes.] Rhampsinitus, or I 
Ramses III., belongs to the twentieth 
dynasty (about 1200 b.c). 

RHfiA (-ae; Vila), a nature-goddess of 
the old Greek religion, who gave fruitful¬ 
ness alike to men and beasts and vege¬ 
tation. Hence she is represented as the 
daughter of the Sky and the Earth 
(Uranus and Ge), and the wife of Cronos, 
by whom she became the mother of Hestia, 
Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and 
Zeus. Cronos devoured all his children 
by Rhea, but when she was on the point of 
giving birth to Zeus, she went to-Lyctus in 
Crete. When Zeus was bom she gave to 
Cronos & stone wrapped up like an infant, 


which the god swallowed supposing it to 
be his child. In Homer also Rhea is 
spoken of as the wife of Cronos and mother 
of Zeus, Poseidon and Had. s. As appears 
from this account of Hesiod, the worship 
of Rhea belonged originally to Crete and 
spread thence to other parts of Greece. 
Rhea waa afterwards identified by the 
Greeks in Asia Minor with the great 
Phrygian nature-goddess, known under 
the name of ‘ the Great Mother,’ and also 
bearing other names such as Cybele, 
Agdistia and Dindymene. Hence her 
worship became of a wild and enthusiastic 
character, and various Eastern rites were 
added to it, which were adopted through¬ 
out the whole of Greece. Under the name 
of Cybele her worship was universal in 



Rhea, or Cybele. (From a Roman lamp.) 


Phrygia. She was regarded as dwelling in 
the forests and mountains of Phrygia, 
whence the wild beasts of the mountain 
forests, the lions and panthers, were her 
attendants, and her name itself was con¬ 
nected with mountains ( eg. Dindymene 
from Mount Dindyxmis). For the same 
reason the Greeks called her Mtjttjp opela ; 
and the name ‘ Idaean Mother ’ perhaps 
meant ‘mother of forests 9 (ISai), par¬ 
ticularly connected with the Mount Ida 
in Crete and the Phrygian Ida. The 
principal seat of her worship was 
Pessinus, and from Mount Agdus (a part 
of Mount Dindymus) in that district she 
was called Agdistis , but in the legend 
of her love for Attis, which grew out of an 
allegory about the productiveness of 
nature, Agdistis appears as a separate 
person [see Attis]. Here she was wor¬ 
shipped under the image of a rude block 
of stone, and her attendant priests were 
the ra\Am, As giver of wealth she became 
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recognised in the great cities which grew 
up as the goddess of settled life also and 
of towns, whence her crown of walled 
cities. The Corybantes were her priests, 
who with drams, cymbals, horns, and in 
full armour, performed their dances in the 
forests and on the mountains of Phrygia. 
[Coeyb antes ; Curetes ; Dactyli.] This 
form of worship of Rhea-Cybele, borrowed 
from Asia, was adopted in Greece, where 
her temple was called ‘ The Temple of the 
Mother ’ (nr)Tp$ov). At Rome the worship 
of Cybele was introduced from Pessinus 
in the year 204 b.c., when, by direction of 
the Sibylline oracle, the sacred stone was 
brought from that city to Rome as a 
means of driving Hannibal out of the 
country. [Claudia Quinta.] Her priests 
were the Oalli, as in Phrygia.—In art 
Rhea-Cybele is represented as crowned 
either with the modius or with a mural 
crown [see above]. She was seated on a 
throne with lions by her, or drawn by 
lions in a chariot. 

RHEA SILVIA (also called ILIA), 
according to the traditions followed by 
Roman poets and historians, was daughter 
of Numitor and one of the Vestal Virgins. 
By Mars she became the mother of Romulus 
and Remus [Romulus], and was thrown 
either into the Anio or the Tiber by orders 
of Amulius. She was saved by the river- 
god and became his wife and a river- 
goddess. It is suggested with great proba¬ 
bility that originally Rhea Silvia=the 
Idaean Rhea (Idaea Mater or Cybele), 
since Silvia ana i&aCa mean the same thing. 
In that case the myth would describe the 
founder of Rome as bom from Mars and 
a goddess of the earth. 

RHEGlUM (-i; 'Pijyiov: Reggio), an 
important city of Magna Graecia on the 
coast of Bruttium in the S. of Italy, was 
situated on’the Fretum Siculum, or the 
straits which separate Italy and Sicily. 
Rhegium was founded about the beginning 
of the first Messenian war, b.c. 743, by 
Aeolian Chalcidians from Euboea and by 
Doric Messenians. At the end of the 
second Messenian war, 668, a large body 
of Messenians, under the conduot of the 
sons of Aristomenes, settled at Rhegium, 
which now became a flourishing city. 
In the time of the elder Dionysius it 
possessed a fleet of eighty ships of 
war. The government was an aristocracy, 
but in the beginning of the fifth century 
b.c., Anaxilaus, who was of a Messenian 
family, made himself tyrant of the place. 
In 494 this Anaxilaus conquered Zancle 
in Sicily, the name of which he changed 
into Messana. He ruled over the two oities, 


but soon after his death in 476 a democracy 
was established. In 427, when the Athenian 
fleet came to support Leontini, the Rhe¬ 
gians sided with the Chalcidian cities of 
Sicily, and therefore their city became the 
headquarters of the Athenians. At a later 
period Dionysius carried on war against 
the city for a long time, and after two or 
three unsuccessful attempts he at length 
took the place, which he treated with the 
greatest severity. The Rhegians having 
applied to Rome for assistance when 
Pyrrhus was in the S. of Italy, the Romans 
placed in the town a garrison of 4000 
Campanian soldiers. These troops seized 
the town in 279, killed or expelled the 
male inhabitants, and took possession of 
their wives and cnildren. When Pyrrhus 
was driven out of Italy, the Romans took 
vengeance upon these Campanians, and 
restored the surviving Rhegians to their 
city. 

RHENEA (-ae; ’Vrjvtm), formerly called 
Ortygia and Celadussa , an island in the 
Aegaean sea and one of the Cyclades, 
W. of Delos, from which it was divided 
by a narrow strait only four stadia in 
width. When Polycrates took the island, 
he dedicated it to Apollo, and united it by 
a chain to Delos; and Nicias connected 
the two islands by means of a bridge. 

RHENUS f-i). 1. (Rhein in German, 
Rhine in English), one of the great rivers 
in Europe, forming in ancient times the 
boundary between Gaul and Germany, 
having its sources partly in the St. 
Gotliard, partly in the Adula group of 
the Lepontine Alps [Adula Mons], from 
three principal branches: the Vorder- 
Rhein , which rises in the mountain called 
Badus (a little E. of Andermatt and the 
St. Gothard); the MitieURhcin, which 
rises near the Lukmonier Pass; and the 
Hinter-Rhein , which rises from the glaciers 
of Pig Valrhein , the highest of the Adula 
group, and joins the other two near Reiche- 
nau. The Rhine then flows first in a 
westerly direction, passing through the 
Lacus Brigantinus (Lake of Constance), 
till it reaches Basilia (Basle), where it 
takes a northerly direction and eventually 
flows into the Ocean by several mouths. 
The ancients spoke of two main arms into 
which the Rhine was divided in entering 
the territory of the Batavi, of which the 
one on the E. continued to bear the name 
of Rhenus, while that on the W., into 
which the Mosa [Maas or Meuse) flowed, 
was called Vahalis (Waal). Hence it was 
oalled bicomis. After Drusus, in b.c. 12, 
had connected the Flevo Locus ( Zuyder - 
Zee) with the Rhine by means of a canal 
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(in making which he probably made use 
of the bed of the Yssel), we find mention 
of three brandies of the Rhine. The chief 
tributaries were the Arura {Aar) and the 
Mosella ( Moselle), on the left, and the 
Nicer ( Neckar ), Moenus (Main) and Lup- 
pia (Lippe) on the right.—2. (Reno), a 
tributary of the Padus (Po) in Gallia 
Cisalpina near Bononia, on a small island 
of which Octavian. Antony and Lepidus 
formed the celebrated triumvirate. 

RHESCUPORIS, RHASCUPORIS, or 
RESCUPORIS, the names of several kings 
of Bosporus. [See p. 120.] 

RHESUS (-i; 'Ptjo-oc). 1. A river-god in 
Bithynia, one of the sons of Oceanus and 
Tethys.—2. Son of king Eloneus in Thrace, 
marched to the assistance of the Trojans 
in their war with the Greeks. An oracle 
had declared that Troy would never be 
taken if the snow-white horses of Rhesus 
should once drink the water of the Xanthus 
and feed upon the grass of the Trojan 
plain. But as soon as Rhesus had reached 
the Trojan territory and had pitched his 
tents late at night, OdysseuB and Diomedes 
penetrated into his camp, slew Rhesus him¬ 
self, and carried off his horses. 

RHIANUS ('Plains), of Crete, an Alexan¬ 
drian poet and grammarian, about b.c. 222. 
He wrote several epio poems, one of which 
was on the Messenian wars. 

RHINOCOLURA (-ae), the frontier town 
of Egypt and Palestine, lay in the midst 
of the desert, at the mouth of the brook 
(El-Ari&h) which was the boundary between 
the countries. 

RHINTHON (*PiV0wv), of Syracuse or 
Tarentum, was a dramatic poet, of that 
species of burlesque tragedy which paro¬ 
died myths, and was called 4>\va.Koypa4>ta. or 
'AaporpaywSia, about 300 B.C. 

RHIPAEI MONTES (rd. 'Vurala Sprj, also 
Tiirai), the name of a lofty range of moun¬ 
tains in the north. The name seems to 
have been given by the Greek poets quite 
indefinitely to all the mountains in the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia. In 
Aeschylus the source of the Ister is placed 
in this range. Thus the Rhipaei Montes 
are sometimes called the Hyperborei 
Montes. [Hyperborei.] The later geo¬ 
graphical writers make them the W. 
branch of the Ural mountains. 

RHIUM (-i; 'Pioy), a promontory in 
Achaia, opposite the promontory of Antir- 
rhium,on the borders of Aetolia and Locris, 
with which it formed the narrow entrance 
to the Corinthian gulf. 

RHIZON or RHIZINlUM ( BUano), a 
town in Dalmatia, situated at the upper 


end of the gulf called after it Rhizonaeus 
Sinus (O. of Cattaro). It was a strong, 
hold oi Queen Teuta. 

RH0DA or RH0DUS (Roeas), a Greek 
emporium on the coast of the Indigetae 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by 
the Rhodians, and subsequently ocoupied 
by the inhabitants of Massilia. 

RHODXNUS (-i; Rhone), one of the 
chief rivers of Gaul, rises in a glacier W. 
of the St. Gothard (included in the range 
called Adula by the ancients), not far 
from the sources of the Vorder-Rhein, 
flows first in a westerly direction, and 
after passing through the Laous Lemanus, 
turns to the S., passes by the towns of 
Lugdunum, Vienna, Avemo and Arelate, 
receives several tributaries, and finally 
falls by several mouths into the Sinus 
Gallicus in the Mediterranean. The river 
has frequently altered its course near the 
sea. Pliny mentions three mouths, of 
which the most important was called Os 
Massalioticuvi . Besides these there was 
a canal to the E. of the Os MasBalioticum, 
called Fossae Marianae , which was dug 
by order of Marius during his war with 
the Cimbri, in order to make an easier 
connexion between the Rhone and the 
Mediterranean, as the mouths of the river 
were frequently choked up with sand. 

RHODE. [Rhodos.] 

RHODlUS (-i; ‘P65ios), a small river of 
the Troad, which rose on the lower slopes 
of Mt. Ida, and flowed NW. into the 
Hellespont, between Abydus and Darda- 
nus, after receiving the Sellei's from the W. 

RHODOPE ( es; 'PofioTnrj), one of the 
highest ranges of mountains in Thrace, 
extending. fiom Mt. Scomius, E. of the 
river Nestus and the boundaries of Mace¬ 
donia, in a south-easterly direction almost 
down to the ooasfc. Rhodope,dike the rest 
of Thrace, was sacred to Dionysus. 

RHODOPIS ('PoSwTrif), a Greek cour¬ 
tesan, of Thracian origin, was said to have 
been a fellow-slave with the pcet Aesop, 
both of them belonging to the Samian 
Iadmon. She afterwards became the 
property ofXanthes, another Samian, who 
carried her to Naucratis in Egypt, in the 
reign of Amasis. Charaxus, the brother 
of the poetess Sappho, who had come to 
Naucratis as a merchant, fell in love with 
her, and ransomed her from slavery for a 
large sum of money. She was in conse¬ 
quence attacked by Sappho in a poem. 
She is called Rhodopis by Herodotus, bub 
Sappho in her poem spoke of her under 
the name of Doricha. It is therefore 
probable that Doricha was her real name, 
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and that Bhe received that of Rhodopia, 
which signifies the ‘rosy-cheeked,’ on 
account of her beauty. There was a 
tale current in Greece (which Herodotus 
rejects) that Rhodopis built the third 
pyramid. This tale confuses her with 
Nitocris, who lived 2400 years earlier. 
Another story tells that Psammitiohus III. 
picked up her shoe and was so struck with 
ft that he sought out and married the 
owner. This is merely one of the many 
stories of which Cinderella is another. 
Psammitiohus lived nearly a century after 
Rhodopis. His wife also was called Nito- 
cris, and this suggests a confusion between 
the names Do'richa and Nitooris as the 
origin of both stories. 

RHODOS (‘PoSos), sometimes called 
RHODE, daughter of Poseidon. From 
her the island of Rhodes is said to have 
derived its name, and in this island she 
bore to Helios seven sons. 

RHODUS (-i; v 'PoSos: Rhodes), the 
easternmost island of the Acgaean sea, 
lies off the S. coast of Caria, due S. of the 
promontory of Cynossema. Its length, 
from NE. to SW. is about forty-five 
miles; its greatest breadth about twenty 
to twenty-five. A chain of mountains 
with lateral spurs forms the backbone of 
the island. The highest point, about 4000 
feet above the sea, is Mt. Atabyrius, on 
which stood a temple of Zeus Atabyrius. 
Tradition ascribed its origin to the power 
of Helios, who, because he had received 
no portion of land, raised it from beneath 
the waves; and its first peopling to the 
Telchines, children of Thalatta (the Sea), 
upon whose destruction by a deluge the 
Heliadae were planted in the island by 
Helios. [Telchinks.] These traditions 
appear to signify the early peopling of the 
island by some of the civilized races of 
W. Asia, probably the Phoenicians. It 
was colonised by the DorianB. Homer 
mentions the three Dorian settlements in 
Rhodes: namely, Lindus, Ialysus, and 
Camirus; and these cities, with Cos, 
Cnidus, and Halicarnassus, formed the 
Dorian Hezapolis. Rhodes soon grew into 
a great maritime confederacy, and founded 
numerous colonies, of which the chief 
were, Rhoda, in Iberia; Gela, in Sicily; 
Parthenope, Salacia, Siris, and Sybaris, 
in Italy; settlements in the Balearic 
islands; and, in their own neighbourhood, 
Soli in Cilicia. At the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war Rhodes was one of 
those Dorian maritime states which were 
subject to Athens, but in the twentieth 
year of the war, 413. it joined the Spartan 
alliancer In 408, the new capital, called 


RHODUS, was built, and peopled from 
the three ancient cities of Ialysus, Lindus, 
and Camirus. It stood on the E. side 
of the long promontory which forms the 
northernmost point of the island. At the 
Macedonian conquest, they submitted to 
Alexander, but upon his death they expelled 
the Macedonian garrison. In the ensuing 
wars they formed an alliance with Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, and their city, Rhodes, 
successfully endured a most famous siege 
by the forces of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
who at length, when he raised the siege, 
left behind him all his siege train, from 
the sale of which they defrayed the cost 
of the celebrated Colossus, which is de¬ 
scribed under the name of its artist, Chares. 
The state now for a long time flourished, 
with an extensive commeroe. At length 
they came into connexion with the Romans, 
whose alliance they joined, with Attalus, 
king of Pergamum, in the war ngainst 
Philip III., of Macedon. In the ensuing 
war with Antiochus, the Rhodians gave 
the Romans great aid with their fleet; and 
in the partition of the Syrian possessions 
of Asia Minor they were rewarded by the 
supremacy of S. Caria. In the Civil wars 
they took part mainly with Caesar, and 
suffered in oonsequence from Cassius, 42, 
but were afterwards compensated for their 
losses by the favour of Antonius. Under 
Vespasian Rhodes was made part of the 
province of Asia; but a separate Province 
of the Islands (Insularum Provincia, 
inapxia. under Diocletian, included 

Rhodes and fifteen other islands. But 
earlier than this the prosperity of Rhodes 
received its final blow from an earthquake, 
which laid the city in ruins, in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, a.d. 155.—The mediaeval 
history of the island, as the seat of the 
Knights of St. John, does not belong to 
this work. Among the great works of the 
Rhodian school of sculpture was the Lao- 
coon. [Age Sander.] —The most noticeable 
feature in the religious worship of Rhodes 
was the position of Helios as the chief god 
of the island. 

RHOECUS (-i; ’Pobcos). 1. A centaur, 
who pursued Atalanta in Arcadia, but was 
killed by her with an arrow.—2. Son of 
Phileas or Philaeus, of Samos, an archi¬ 
tect and soulptor, who lived about b.c. 640. 
He was the first architect of the great 
temple of Hera at Samos, which Theo- 
dorus completed. 

RHOETfiUM ( to 'Po iretov aKpov), a pro¬ 
montory or a strip of rocky coast breaking 
into several promontories, in Mysia, on the 
Hellespont, near Aeantium. with a town 
of the same name (prob. Paleo Castro ). 
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BHOETUS (-i), one of the giants, who 
was slain by Dionysus; he is usually called 
Eurytus. 

BHOXOLANl or ROXOLANI (-orum), 
a warlike people in European Sarmatia, on 
the coast of the Palus Maeotis, and between 
the Borysthenes and the Tanais. 

RHYNDiCUS (-i j’PvkScucos: Adirnas ), 
a considerable river of Asia Minor. Rising 
in Mount Dindymene, in Phrygia Epic¬ 
tetus, it flows N. through Phrygia, then 
turns NW., then W. and then N. through 
the lake Apolloniatis, into the Propontis. 
On the banks of the Rhyndacus, Lucullus 
gained a great victory over Mithridates, 
b.c. 73. 

RHYPES one of the twelve 

cities of Achaia, situated between Aegium 
and Patrae. 

RHYTlUM ('Ptmoi'), a town in Crete, in 
the district of Gortyna. 

RIClMER was the son of a Suevian 
chief, and was brought up at the court of 
Valentinian III., in whose reign he served 
with distinction under Aetius. He married 
the daughter of Anthemius, emperor of the 
West, but in 472 he made war against his 
father-in-law, and took Rome by storm. 
Anthemius perished in the assault, and 
Olybrius was proclaimed emperor by 
Ricimer, who died, however, only forty 
dayB after the sack of Rome. 

ROBIGO. [Robigub.] 

ROBlGUS was a divinity worshipped 
for the purpose of averting blight or too 
great heat from the young cornfields. The 
name was derived from roous=rufus (red), 
referring to the rusty colour of the blighted 
com (cf. ipvarlfiri). The festival of the Robi- 
galia was celebrated on April 25, in the 
sacred grove of Robigus on the Via 
Nomentana, five miles from Rome. The 
offerings made included liver-coloured 
puppies, in allusion to the red dog-star, 
whose influence blighted the crops. 

ROMA (-ae; Borne ): A. Geographical 
Situation .—Rome stands, roughly speak¬ 
ing, about the middle of the western side 
of Italy, on the left bank of the Tiber, 
6ome fourteen miles from its mouth, and 
close to what was in ancient times the 
boundary between Latium and Etruria. 
The plain through which the Tiber flows, 
the Roman Campagna , is apt to mislead 
by its title. Broadly speaking, in com¬ 
parison to the ranges of the Apennines 
and the Alban hills, it is, no doubt, a plain; 
but to those who are upon it it presents a 
very uneven appearance of hills and ravines, 
and so far from the Tiber appearing to pass 
through a wide champaign country, it nows 


at a considerable depth below the plain in 
its own narrow valley. Still more apt to 
mislead is the mention of the hills of Rome; 
for it is difficult for any one who has not 
seen the country to realise that, if he were 
to stand on the Campagna, he would be on 
the same level as the Roman hills, and the 
city would seem to be built on a plain, 
though, viewed from the river, it stands 
for the most part on several eminences 
rising from 120 to 160 feet above the river 
bank. These eminences, like others in the 
Campagna, are of volcanic formation, but 
they have been carved out by erosion, 
chiefly by the Tiber itself and by water 
flowing into it. Three have thus become 
isolated hills, and these (the Palatine, 
Aventine, ana Capitoline) were naturally 
early occupied as defensible positions. The 
others, the Caelian, Esquiline, Yiminal, and 
Quirinal, though hills when seen from the 
river valley, are really promontories from 
the Campagna jutting out into it, and on 
their other side running back at a level 
into the general plain. The bays or de¬ 
pressions between these belong to the floor 
of the Tiber valley, and were in early times 
covered mainly by marshes and pools. 
The central depression, between the bases 
of the Palatine, Viminal, Quirinal and 
Capitoline, was the site eventually of the 
Forum Romanum; its lower branch to¬ 
wards the Tiber, separating the Palatine 
from the Capitoline, was the Velabrum 
(whose name preserved the recollection of 
the marshes) and the Forum Boarium; the 
indentation between the Esquiline and the 
Quirinal was the Subura; the valley 
running E. between the bases of the 
Palatino, Esquiline and Caelian was even¬ 
tually occupied by the Colosseum, and the 
long low valley which separates the Aven¬ 
tine and Palatine was the site of the Circus 
Maximus. The river Tiber, here between 
200 and 300 feet in width, besides con¬ 
tributing to the defence and the commercial 
prosperity of early Rome, had a great deal 
to do with the shape of the city. It has 
been best described as divided into five 
reaches: the first, or upper reach, about \ 
a mile long, running nearly due S.; the 
second making a great bend for 2 of a mile 
to the W., and thus affording space for the 
Campus Martius (once a wide swamp); 
the third turning again at right angles and 
running 1J mile SE., including in its lower 
part the Island of the Tiber (about 800 
yards x 90); the fourth diverted by the 
Aventine for a distance of about J of a 
mile to the SW.; and the fifth running for 
a mile nearly due S. to the point where 
the Aurelian wall left the river. The 
principal wharves were placed in these 
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two lower reaches. — B. Origin of the 
City .—The traditional account, adopted 
by Livy and more generally accepted than 
any other, was that Rome ( i.e . the earliest 
settlement on the Roman hills) was a 
colony from Alba Longa, founded by 
Romulus b.c. 763. [For the legend, see 
Romulus.] But some hold that there was 
an Etruscan settlement on the hills earlier 
than any Latin town. The tradition in 
Virgil was that Evander before the Trojan 
war brought a colony of Pelasgians from 
Arcadia, and built a city, Pallantium, 
under the Palatine. The most trustworthy 
evidence supports the theory that the 
settlers were Latin, and were originally 
village communities (probably, as was 
said, emigrants from Alba), who had 
grouped themselves round the Roman 
hills, and built the old Rome on the 
Palatine as their ring wall or common 
fortress. They were probably an amalga¬ 
mation of three communities represented 
by the Tities, Ramnes, and Luceres (of 
whom the last two were Latin and the 
first may have been Sabellian), who chose 
a common fortress on a site convenient 
both for defence and for commerce. The 
origin of the name given to the city is 
uncertain: some connect it with the name 
of the Ramnes, others with rumon (stream), 
as ‘the city on the river.’ The old- 
fashioned theory of a connexion with p*>m 
[strength) may safely be set aside.—C. 
j development of the Oity. —The forti¬ 
fied enclosure ascribed to Romulus, and 
called ROMA QUADRATA, was built 
on the Palatine, which had precipitous 
sides on the NW. and SW., and was at 
that time further defended in those direc¬ 
tions by marshes. But it afforded an 
easier ascent on the other Bides: this may, 
as has been suggested, have been desirable 
fpr the shepherds, who in sudden alarms 
had to drive their flocks up to the fortress. 
The walls, of which there are remains at 
various points on the NW. and SW. sides 
of the hill, are formed of tufa blocks. It 
was called ‘Quadrata’ because the form 
was roughly rectangular, according to the 
shape of a templum , embracing the whole 
of tne Palatine. The Palatine settlement 
was enlarged so as to include the district 
called 1 the city of seven hills * or SEPTI- 
MONTIUM. It must be noted that these 
seven ‘ Montes * were not those which were 
afterwards known as the seven hills of 
Rome [see above]. They were (1) the 
Palatium, (2) the Germalus (8W. slope of 
the Palatine), (3) the Velia (northern base 
of the Palatine), (4) the Oppian, (6) the 
Cispian, (6) the Fagutal (tne depression 
between the Oppian and Cispian), and (7) 


the Bubura, probably already including 
the Caelian Hill, so that the seven 
‘ Montes ’ wore made up of hills and the 
adjacent depressions. These districts had 
gradually grown up as suburbs, and were 
joined on to the older Palatine ring-wall. 
Meanwhile another town, as yet separate, 
had been built on the Quirinal, with the 
Viminal as its suburb. By the union of 
the people of the seven Montes (hence 
called Montani) with the people of the 
Quirinal hill and the Viminal hill (hence 
called Oollini ), the CITY OF FOUR 
REGIONS was formed. The combined 
population had as a common fortress and 
religious centre the Capitoline hill, which 
before this union had had a wall of its 
own. The next stage in the development 
of Rome was the so-called ‘ Servian ’ city, 
the limits of which are clearly defined by 
the walls which enclosed it [see below]. 
The chief alteration was that by this time 
the Aventine was partially occupied for 
habitation and at any rate necessary for 
defensive purposes, and was therefore 
included within the walls, but there was 
also an extension in two other parts, for 
the ground to the E. and NE. of the 
Quirinal and Esquiline was thenceforth 
part of the city, and also the strip along 
the Tiber W. of the Palatine and SW. of 
the Capitol, which was occupied by the 
Forum Boarium, and included the E. end 
of the Sublician bridge, thus communi¬ 
cating with the outpost on the Janiculum. 
The limits of the Servian walls sufficed for 
some centuries. By the time of Sulla, 
however, the whole was fully inhabited, 
and the houses extended further and 
further beyond the walls. This at length 
necessitated an entirely new distribution 
of the city, which Augustus carried out in 
his Fourteen Regions [see below], Rome 
no longer needing fortification, and having 
none until the whole space was enclosed 
by the walls of Aurelian which are de¬ 
scribed below. — D. Divisions of the 
Oity. —Mention ha9 been made of the 
four Rcgiones or districts of which the 
city consisted after the union of the 
Palatine city of seven Montes ( Montani) 
with the Quirinal settlement ( CoUini ). 
These regions were generally called the 
‘ Servian Regions ’ and were ascribed to 
Servius Tullius, but (as has been pointed 
out) they belonged to an earlier period of 
development than the * Servian' city ? aa 
defined by the walls ascribed to Servius. 
Their names were: (1 ) Suburb ana, com¬ 
prehending the space from the Subura to 
the Caelius, both inclusive; (2) EsguHina , 
comprehending the Esquiline hul; (8) 
Coltina % extending over the Quirinal and 
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Viminal; (4) Palatina , comprehending the was the only portion beyond the Tiber 
Palatine hill. The Aventine and other which was included within the fortifications 
districts were added in the ‘Servian’ of Aurelian ; for the Vatican was not Bur- 
oity, and yet more afterwards, but no rounded with walls till the time of Leo IV., 
other arrangement of Legions was made in the ninth century. The wall, a circuit 
till the time of Augustus, who divided the of twelve miles, is built of concrete faced 
city into 14 regions and 266 Vici. As with brick. The lower part is Bolid; the 
regards the dwelling houses, the richer upper has a passage for soldiers, vaulted 
men had their own separate town houses overhead, and having arches looking into 
( domus ). The middle and lower classes the interior. There were 883 towers, at 
lived in blocks [insulae). Each insula intervals of 46 feet, about 70 feet high, 
contained several apartments or sets of the average height of the wall being 60 
apartments which were let to different feet. The top of the wall was battle- 
families, and it was frequently surrounded mented, but most of the battlements have 
with shops. The insulae contained several perished. There were fifteen gates in the 
stories; and as the value of ground in- Aurelian walls, most of which derived 
creased in Rome, they were frequently their names from the roads issuing from 
built of a dangerous height. Hence them. — F. Bridges. —There were eight 
Augustus restricted the height of all new bridges across the Tiber, which probably 
houses to seventy feet, and Trajan to sixty ran in the following order from N. to S.:— 
feet. Before the end of the fourth cen- (1) Pons Aelius , which was built by 
tury a.d. there were 46,602 insulae at Hadrian, and led from the city to the 
Rome and 1790 domus. It has been mausoleum of that emperor, now the 
roughly computed that in the reign of bridge and castle of St. Angelo. (2) Pons 
Augustus the total population, free and Neronianus or Vaticanus , which led from 
slave, exceeded one million.—E. Walls the Campus Martius to the Vatican and 
and Gates. I. WALL OF ROMU- the gardens of Caligula and Nero. The 
LUS (i.e, of Roma Quadrata).—In this remains of its piers may still be seen, when 
there were three gates : (1) Porta Mu- the waters of the Tiber are low, at the 
gonia , at the N. slope of the Palatine ; (2) back of the Hospital of S. Spirito. (3) Pons 
Porta Bomanula , at the NW. angle of the Agrivpae , at a spot about 130 yards above 
hill near the temple of Victory; (8) the the Ponte Sisto, where the foundations of 
position of the third gate, which was called a throe-arched bridge were found in 1887. 
the Porta Janualis , is not known.—II. (4) Very little below No. 8, P. Aurelius , 
WALLS OF SERVIUS TULLIUS, also called Janiculensis , which led to the 
These walls enclosed, as was stated above, Janiculum and the Porta Aurelia. It 
not merely the seven ‘ montes ’ of the Sep- occupied the site of the present ‘ Ponte 
timontium, but also the other suburbs Sisto,' which was built by Sixtus IV. upon 
which belonged to the ‘ Four Regions,’ and the ruins of the old bridge. (6, 6) P. 
lastly the more recent additions, among Fabricius and P. Oestius , the two bridges 
which was the Aventine. It thus included which connected the Insula Tiberina with 
all the hills afterwards regarded as the the opposite sides of the river, the former 
‘ seven hills ’ of Rome [see above, A.]. The with the city, the latter with the Jani- 
wall was, of course, more massive and culum. Both are still remaining. The 
elaborate where it crossed the level ground P. Fabricius, which was built by one L. 
than where it was following the hill. In Fabricius, curator viarum, b.c. 62, whose 
those parts it consisted of a ditch 30 feet name appears in an inscription cut on one 
deep and 100 feet wide, the earth from of the arches, now bears the name of 
which formed an agger from 30 to 60 feet ‘ Ponte Quattro Capi.’ The P. Cestius, 
high, kept up bv a retaining back wall of which was probably built by L. Cestius, 
Btone 9 feet thick, and faced with masonry praefectus urbi in b.o. 46, is now called 
on the side towards the ditch. The total ‘ Ponte S. Bartolommeo.’ (7) P.Aemilius 
width of the rampart exceeded 20 feet. A or Lapideus , wrongly called Palatinus } 
part of the wall remaining on the Aventine below the Island of the Tiber, formed the 
is of magnificent construction, 60 feet high communication between the Palatine and 
and 10& feet thick. In these walls the its neighbourhood and the Janiculum. It 
names of 17 gates are recorded, though the was the earliest stone bridge, begun by 
position of some is uncertain. — HI. Aemilius Lepidus 179 b.o. and completed 
WALLS OF AURELIAN. These walls in 142. (8) P. Sublicius , the oldest of the 
are essentially the same as those which Roman bridges, connecting the city with 
surround the modem city of Rome, with the Janiculum, said to have been built by 
the exception of the part beyond the Tiber. Ancus Marcius, when he erected a fort on 
The Janiculum and tb* adjacent suburb that hill. It was built of wood, whence its 
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name, which comes from sublicae , ‘ wooden 
beams/ It was carried away several times 
by the river, but from a feeling of religious 
respect was always rebuilt of wood down 
to the latest times, though with stone 
piers. Its site is uncertain, but probably 
it led out of the Forum Boarium. P. 
Milvius , or Mulvius , now ‘Ponte Molle,' 
was situated outside the city, higher up 
the river where the Via Flaminia crosses, 


latter, and came to an end at the ascent to 
the Velian ridge, where was the temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina. Its shape was 
that of an irregular quadrangle, of which 
the two longer sides were not parallel, but 
were wider near the Capitol than at the 
other end. This represents a space of 
about 200 yards by 70; but the central 
area of the Forum, kept dear of buildings 
(though not of statues and monuments) 



and was rebuilt by Aemilius Scaurus the between the three bounding roads, was 
censor, b.c. 109.-—G. Interior of the about 375 feet long, 150 wide at the NW. 
City. I. FORA.—The Fora were open end and 110 at the SE., paved with slabs 
spaces of ground, paved with stones, of travertine. The origin of the Forum 
surrounded by buildings, and used as is ascribed to Romulus and Tatius, who 
market places, or for the transaction of are said to have filled up the swamp or 
public business. At Rome the number marsh which occupied its site, and to have 
of fora increased with the growth of the set it apart as a place for the administra- 
city. The principal fora at Rome were: tionof justice and for holding the assemblies 
I. FORUM ROMANUM, also called of the people. The Forum in its widest 
simply the Forum , and at a later time sense included the Forum properly so 
distinguished by the epithets vetus or called and the Comitium, where tne patri- 
magnum. It ran lengthwise from the cians met in their comitia curiata. The 
foot of the ascent to the Capitol (Clivus Comitium lay between the Forum and the 
Capitolinus) near the Arch of Septimus Curia or senate-house, i.e. on the NE. side 
Severus in the direction of the Arch of of the Forum. The Rostra, or platforarfrom 
Titus; but it did not extend so far as the which t^e orators addressed the people, 
c.r>. . ” li 
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originally stood on the E. side of the 
Comitium ; but in 44 b.c. Julius Caesar 
transferred the Rostra to the W. end of 
the Forum. In the time of Tarquin the 
Forum was surrounded by a range of 
shops, probably of a mean character, but 
they gradually underwent a change, and 
were eventually occupied by bankers and 
money-changers. The shops on the N. 
side underwent this change first, whence 
they were called Novae or Argeutariac 
Taoernae ; while the shops on the S. side, 
though they subsequently experienced the 
same change, were distinguished by the 
name of Vcteres Tahernae. The buildings 
edging tho Forum in its eventual condition 
were as follows. At the SW. corner under 
the Capitol was the Temple of Saturn; 
at the NW. comer beyond the Arch of 
Severus was the Tullianum ; between 
these two points were the slopes of the 
Capitoline hill, from which the Temple of 
Vespasian and the Temple of Concord 
looked down upon the Forum; in front 
of the Temple of Concord was the Sena- 
culum (probably a place of conference for 
senators with officials); below this were 
the Umbilicus Bomac t of which there 
are still the remains—a cylindrical struc¬ 
ture of concrete and brick, with Blabs of 
marble. It marked the central point of 
Rome (and so of the world in Roman es¬ 
timation), and opposite it a little to the 
$. is the probable site of the Milliarium 
Aureum , a gilded pillar denoting that 
the great roads all diverged from the 
Forum (the distances were measured 
from the gates). Immediately below was 
the Gh'aecostasis , or platform on which 
foreign envoys stood to listen to speeches, 
and adjoining it the Rostra. The area 
of the Forum was bordered on the S. side 
by the Via Sacra, beyond which was the 
magnificent Basilica Julia, and, further E. 
(across the Vicus Tuscus), the Temple of 
Castor; on the N. side of the Forum, E. 
of the Comitium and Curia, stood the great 
Basilica Aemilia; at the E. end of the 
Forum were the Temple of Julius and the 
Rostra Julia, to the S. of which have been 
discovered the foundations of the Arch of 
Augustus ; E. of these were the house 
ana Temple of Vesta, the Regia, and the 
Temple of Faustina, in a line which 
marked the extreme limits eastward of the 
Forum; the free space of the Forum 
terminated further west, at the Rostra 
Julia.—2. FORUM JULIUM or FORUM 
CAESARIS, was built by Julius Caesar, 
because the old Forum was found too 
small for the transaction of public 
business. It was close by the old 
Forum.—$. FORUM AUGUSTI, behind 


the Forum Julium, built by Augustus, 
who adorned it with a temple of Mars 
Ultor, and with the statues of the most 
distinguished men of the republic.—4. The 
FORUM PACIS of Vespasian lay to the 
SE. of the Forum of Augustus, divided 
from it by the Btreet leading to the 
Subura. In it was the Temple of Peace 
dedicated by Vespasian after the end of 
the Jewish war, and containing spoils from 
the Jewish Temple.—6. FORUM NER- 
VAE or FORUM TRAN SITORIUM, 
was a small forum lying in the narrow 
strip between the Forum Pacis and the 
Forum Augusti.—6. FORUM TRAJANI, 
built by the emperor Trajan, who em¬ 
ployed the architect Apollodorus for the 
purpose. It lay between tho Forum of 
Augustus and the Campus Martius. It 
was the most splendid of all the fora, and 
considerable remains of it are still extant. 
It consisted of the forum-area Burrounded 
by a magnificent colonnade; the Basilica 
Ulpia and its two Bibliothecae, between 
which rose the great column 120 feet high 
and the Temple of Trajan.—7. The 
FORUM BOARIUM, or cattle market, 
lay between the Velabrum to the E. ana 
the Tiber to the W.; to the N. lay the 
Capitol. In it wore the still existing 
Temple of Fors Fortuna, the Temple of 
Ceres, and the still existing round Temple 
of Hercules, which was at the S. end of 
the forum, next to Circus Maximus. The 
vegetable market (Forum Olitorium) lay 
outside the wall of Servius, between the 
Forum Boarium and the Campus Mar¬ 
tius.—II. CAPITOLIUM. The Capi¬ 
toline hill had two summits: the SW. 
peak, on which stood the Temple of 
Jupiter, being called Capitolium; the 
NE. peak, on which stood the Temple of 
Juno Moneta (and now stands the Ara 
Coeli ), being called the Arx. The space 
between them was called the Asylum, 
because (as the legends said) Romulus had 
there established a refuge for fugitives. 
The whole hill is said to have been once 
called Mons Satumius and also Mons 
Tarpeius [Tarpeia] , but the name 1 Tar- 
peian Bock* belonged to that part of 
the cliff which faced the Vicus Jugarius 
and the Forum, and has now been so 
completely transformed as to present no 
idea of the steep cliff from which criminals 
were thrown. The most ancient sanctuary, 
according to tradition, on the Capitol was 
the small Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, 
said to have been built by Romulus on the 
site of a sacred oak, which belonged to a 
still more primitive cult. It was rebuilt 
by Augustus. But the worship of the 
Capitoline deities, Jupiter, Juno, and 
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Minerva must have belonged also to the 
earliest settlements on the hill, and gave 
it through all Roman history its chief 
sanctity. In the Temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus on the Capitolium, the statue of 
Jupiter occupied the centre chamber, but 
there were two smaller ones, that on the 
right containing the statue of Minerva, 
that on the left the statue of Juno. The 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was the 
most magnificent at Rome. Its front was 
towards the Forum, above the Tarpeian 
Rock. It stood on a very largo elevated 
platform or podium. The columns were 
Corinthian, of Pentelic marble. The 
gates were of bronze, and the ceilings and 
tiles gilt. In the temple were kept the 
Sibylline books. Here the consuls upon 
entering on their office offered sacrifices 
and took their vows; and hither the 
victorious general who entered the city in 
triumph was carried in his triumphal car 
to return thanks to the Father of the gods. 
The Temple of Juno Moneta, used aho as 
a mint, built by Camillus b.c. 344, stood 
on the Arx (the NE. peak), which is now 
occupied by the church of Ara Coeli .— 
III. CAMPI, as certain open spaces of 
ground were called: 1. Campus Mar¬ 
tins , the 1 Plain of Mars,’ frequently 
called the Campus simply, was, in its 
widest signification, the open plain at 
Rome outside the city-walls, lying between 
the Tiber and the hills Capitolinus, 
Quirinal, and Pincius; but it was more 
commonly used to signify the NW. portion 
of the plain lying in the bend of the Tiber, 
which hero nearly surrounded it on three 
sides, and stretching along tlio bank of 
the upper reach of the river as far as was 
included in the Aurelian walls. Here the 
Roman youths were accustomed to per¬ 
form their gymnastic and warlike exercises 
and gameB, and here the comitia of the 
centuries were held.— 2. Campus Scele- 
ratuSy close to tho Porta Collina and 
within the walls of Servius, where the 
Vestals who had broken their vows of 
chastity were entombed alive.—3. Campus 
Agrippae, probably on the SW. slope of 
the Pincian hill, E. of the Campus 
Martius, on the right of the Corso, and N. 
of the Piazza degli Apostoli.—4. Campus 
JEsquilinuSy outside of the agger of 
Servius and near the Porta Esquilina, 
where criminals were executed, and the 
lower classes were buried. Recent excava¬ 
tions showed the terribly insanitary 
manner in which corpses had been piled 
up in the ditch of the Servian fortification 
at this point till they filled it up. Every 
kind of refuse was also thrown out here, j 
till Maecenas covered the whole with a ! 


great embankment of earth and converted 
the space into pleasure-grounds known 
as Horti Maecenatis. The benefit to the 
health of the neighbourhood is alluded to 
in the lines of Horace (Sat. i. 8, 14-16).— 
IV. STREETS AND DISTRICTS.—There 
are said to have been in all 216 streets in 
Rome. The broad streets were called 
Viae and Vici * ; the narrow streets Ayigi- 
portus. The most important to trace is 
the Via Sacra , the principal street in 
Rome. It began near the Sacellum 
Streniae, in the valley between the Caelian 
and the Esquilino, and leaving the Flavian 
Amphitheatre (Colosseum) on the left, ran 
along the N. slope of the Palatine ; passing 
under the Arch of Titus, it bent slightly to 
the N. (probably to avoid ancient sacred 
buildings), skirted the N. side of the 
Temple of Julius, beyond which it turned 
to tho S., skirting the narrow E. end of the 
Forum, passed along the SW. Bide of the 
Forum (i.e. between the Forum and the 
Basilica Julia), and thence by a winding 
course up the Clivus Capitolinus to the 
Capitol and the Temple of Jupiter. It 
should be noticed that it passes a little 
distance to the N. of tho temple and the 
house of Vesta, but the sacred precincts of 
Vesta included not only these but also a 
sacred grove, which probably stretched up 
to the Via Sacra. Hence Horace (Sat. i. 
9, 35) speaks of the Via Sacra as reaching 
the sanctuary or dwelling of Vesta. The 
road was called * sacred * in all probability 
because it led from the Forum to the most 
sacred ancient places, the precincts of 
Vesta and the Bhrine of tho Ponates. The 
Summa Via Sacra was that part which 
passed over the Velian ridge by the Arch 
of Titus. The districts most noticeable 
from their mention in literature are the 
Subura or Suburra ; a district through 
which a street of the same name ran, was 
the whole valley between the Esquiline, 
Quirinal, and Viminal. It was one of the 
busiest parts of the town, and contained a 
great number of shops, and also houses of 
bad repute; the Cari)iae t a district on the 
SW. part of the Esquiline, or the modern 
height of S. Pietro in Vincoli, where 
Pompey, Cicero, and many other distin¬ 
guished Romans lived: hence called 
‘ lautae ’; the Velabrum , a district on the 
W. slope of the Palatine, between the 
Vicus Tuscus and the Forum Boarium, 
originally a morass; the Argiletumy a 
district S. of the Quirinal, between the 
Subura, the Forum of Nerva and the 
Forum of Peace, and running down to the 

* View properly signified a quarter of the city, but 
the principal street In a Vicus was frequently celled 
by the name of the Vicui to which it belonged. 
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back of the Basilica Aemilia. It vras a triumph (as before in the temple of 
booksellers’ quarter. Its name was pro- Bellona). Three Corinthian columns of 
bably derived from argilla , ‘ white clay *; Luna marble, with the architrave above 
but traditions spoke of a hero Argus, a them, and a pilaster against the wall 
friend of Evander, who is said to have of the Forum, still remain. THE 
been buried here.—V. TEMPLES. [For PANTHEON was built as a temple 
the strict uses of the words aedes and to Mars, Venus, and the deified ancestors 
templumfHSQ Diet, of Ant.&vt.Templum.] of the Julian gens by Agrippa in 
—Out of the vast number of temples in | 27 b.c. The original building was damaged 
Rome (of which there are said to have by fire in 80 a.d. ; there were two subse- 
been 400) the following (in alphabetical [uent restorations by Hadrian and Severus. 
order) are the most important to notice, -he temple has a fine portico, but its great 
[The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus lias characteristic is the magnificent dome, 
been noticed above, p. 614.] T. Apollinis 142$ feet in diameter, and the same in 
on the Palatine, dedicated by Augustus in height from the floor, lighted by an opening 
28 b.c. in memory of his victory over Sex. in the top, through which the sky is seen. 
Pompeius in 36. It was of groat magni- The dome is a solid mass standing by its 
ficence both for its architecture and its 
treasures. The statue of Apollo was by 
Scopas. At the sides of the portico or 
peristyle were two large libraries, one for 
Greek, the other for Latin books. Acd. 

Cantoris, the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
at the SE. end of the Forum, divided from 
the Basilica Julia by the Vieus Tuscus. 

It was vowed by A. Postumiusin the battle 
of Regillus, and dedicated by his son in 
482 b.c., restored in 119 by L. Metellus 
Dalmaticus, and rebuilt by Tiberius and 
Drusus a.d. 6. It was sometimes used as 
a place of meeting for the senate, and as 
an office for testing weights and measures. 

T Concordiae , on the slope of the 
Cupitoline hill above the Forum, founded 
by Camillua b.c. 867, rebuilt by Opimius 
m 121, and again, b.c. 6, by Tiberius and 
Drusus from the spoils of Germany. The 
senate often met in il. Acd. Hermits. \ 
round temple of Hercules stood in the 
8E. corner of the Forum Boarium near 
the Ara Maxima of great antiquity, and 
traditionally ascribed to Evander. It was 
rebuilt in the time of Augustus, and there own coherence, not by the principle of the 
is little doubt that it is the beautiful round arch, and therefore is a remarkable proof 
temple with Coiinthian columns which of the great strength of Roman concrete, 
stands at this spot and is often erroneously It was entirely covered with marble lining, 
called a temple of Vesta. T. Jani, the which has in great part disappeared. Its 
most notable temple of Janus, was at the exterior was overlaid with tiles of gilt 
NE. end of the Forum. [See Janus.] bronze, of which a very Kiuall part remains. 
The temple of Janus Quadrifrons (a quad- The whole interior was lined with precious 
ruple arch) stood in the Forum Nervae marbles, some of which remain, and had 
at the intersection of the road from tho fluted marble columns. Tlio preservation 
Forum to the Subura with that from the of this temple is due to the fact that it was 
Forum Pacis to the Forum Augusti. consecrated as the church of S. Maria 
T. Julii , built by Augustus in 42 b.c. at ad Martyres by Boniface IV. in 608. 
theE.end of the Forum opposite thetemplo T. Saturtn was on the Clivus Capitolinus 
of Castor. It stood on a high platform, near the Temple of Concord, and ovor- 
T. Junonis Monetae, on the Arx or NE. looking the Forum. It was said to have 
peak of the Capitoline hill [see above], been built by Tarquin, In it was the 
The temple of Mars XJltor in the centre treasury. Part of the travertine podium, 
of the Forum of Augustus, dedicated in of the time of Augustus, remains, and 
B.c. 2. It was the place where the senate eight columns and the entablature, of tho 
deliberated on the question of granting a ago of Domitian. Some marble steps 
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which exist are supposed to have been 
the entrance to a treasure chamber. T. 
Velluria, near the house of Pompey in the 
Carinae (SW. slope of the Esquiline), often 
used for meetings of the senate. T. 
Veneris et fiomae, built by Hadrian, who 
employed Apollodorus of Damascus as 
architect. It stood at the E. end of the 
Forum, on the slope of the Velia, raised 
on a high platform above the Via Sacra, 
and was the largest, and among the most 
magnificent, at Rome. It had two cellae, 


385,000 persons. It was restored by 
Constantine the Great, and games were 
celebrated in it as late as the sixth 
century. (2) C. Flaminius , erected by 
Flaminius in b.c. 221 in the Prata Flaminift 
before the Porta Carmentalis; it was nob 
sufficiently large for the population of 
Rome, and was therefore seldom used.— 
VII. THEATRES.—Theatres were not 
built at Rome till a comparatively late 
period, and long after the Circi. At first 
they were only temporary wooden buildings. 



Amphitheutrum Fl.i\ium, or Colosseum, 


one for Venus, the other for Roma The most notable theatres were: 
Aeterna. Acd. Vesta ", stands at the S. (1) Thcatrum Pompeii, the first permanent 
angle of the Forum. The original temple stone theatre, was erected by Cn. Pompey, 
was destroyed by the Gauls b.c. 390, and B.c. 55, in the Campus Martius, NE. 
three successive temples were burnt in 241 of the Circus Flaminius, after the 
15 . c., (16 a.d., and 191 a.i>. The existing model of the theatre of Mytilcne. It 
temple (preserving the ancient circular contained seats for 40,000 spectators, 
shape, the form of the primitive house) (2) Th. Marcclti , in the Forum OJitoriura, 
tvas built by Sept. Severus [see further SE. of the preceding, between the slope 
under Vf.sta]. —VI. CIRCI. The Circi of Ihe Capitoline and the Island of the 
were places for chariot-races and horse- Tiber, on the site of the temple of Pietas. 
races. The most notable were: (1) Circus ] It was begun by Julius Caesar, and dedi- 
MaximuSj frequently called simply the cated by Augustus in b.c. 13, to the 
Circus, was founded by Tarquinius Priscus, memory of bis nephew Marcellus.—VIII. 
in the Vallis Murcia, between the Palatine AMPHITHEATRES. The amphitheatres, 
and the Aventine, and was successively like the theatres, were originally made of 
enlarged by Julius Caesar and Trajan, wood for temporary purposes. They were 
Under the emperors it contained seats for used for the slums of gladiators and wild 
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beasts. The first wooden amphitheatre 
was built by C. Scribonius Curio (the cele¬ 
brated partisan of Caesar), and the next 
by JuliuB Caesar during bis perpetual 
dictatorship, b.c. 46. The Amph. Flavium 
has been called since the middle ages, the 
Colosseum or Coliseum , a name said to be 
derived from the Colossus of Nero, which 
once stood near. It is more likely that 
the name (which first appears in the writ¬ 
ings of Bede) was descriptive of its vast 
size. The Flavian Amphitheatre was 
situated in the valley between the Caelian, 
theEsquiline and the Velia,on the marshy 
ground which was previously the pond of 
Nero’s palace. It was begun by Vespasian, 
and was completed by Titus, who dedicated 
it in A.D. 30, when 6000 animals of different 
kinds were slaughtered. It covered nearly 
six acres of ground, and furnished seats 
for 87,000 spectators.—X. THERMAE. 
The Thermae were some of the most 
magnificent buildings of imperial Rome. 
They were distinct from the Balneae , or 
common baths, of which there were a 
great number at Rome. In the Thermae 
the baths constituted a small part of the 
building. They contained besides places 
for athletic games and sports, exedrae or 
public halls, porticoes and vestibules for 
the idle, and libraries for the learned. 
The largest of them were : (1) The Thermae 
Antoninianae , or 1 baths of Caracalla,’ in 
the SE. part of the city, in which 2300 
men could bathe at the same time. The 
greater part of it was built by Caracalla, 
and it was completed by Elagabalus and 
Alexander Severus. The remains of this 
immense building are among the most 
remarkable in Rome. (2) Th. Diocleiiani , 
in the NE. part of the city between the 
Agger of Servius and the Virainal and 
Quirinal, covering nearly all the ground 
between the Porta Viminalis and Porta 
Collina. It was the most extensive of all 
the Thermae, containing a library { picture- 
gallery, Odeum, <fec., and such immense 
baths that 3000 men could bathe in them 
at the same time. The great hall of the 
Tepidariura was transformed by Michel¬ 
angelo into the nave of the church of 
S. Maria degli Angeli, and one of the hot 
rooms ( laconica ) forms the vestibule of the 
church.—XI. BASILICAE. The Basilicae 
were buildings which served as courts of 
law, and exchanges or places of meeting 
for merchants and men of business. Among 
those were: (1) B. Julia , begun by Julius 
Caesar and finished by Augustus, in the 
Forum, between the temples of Castor and 
Saturn. It was* restored after a fire by 
Sept. Severus. The building can now be 
traced by the remains of marble piers, of 


the cancelli and of the pavement. (2) B. 
Constantiana t a magnificent building, 
between the temple of Peace and the 
temple of Rome ana Venus, of which little 
remains except three vaulted chambers.— 

XII. PORTICOBS. ThePorticoes(Porfi- 
cus) were covered walks, supported by 
columns, and open on one side. There 
were several public porticoes at Rome, 
many of them of great size, which were 
used as places of recreation, and for the 
transaction of business. The following 
may be noticed: (1) Porticus Pompeii , 
adjoining the theatre of Pompey, and 
erected to afford shelter to the spectators in 
the theatre during a shower of rain. (2) 
P. Argonatuarurn , or Ncptuni or Agrip- 

ae , orected by Agrippa in the Campus 

lartius, as a thank-offering for his naval 
victories, around the temple of Neptune, 
and adorned with paintings representing 
the story of the Argonauts. Eleven 
marble columns of the temple still exist 
and traces of a portico. (3) P. Octaviae t 
built by Augustus on the Campus 
Martius, in honour of his sister Octavia. 
It was a magnificent building, contain¬ 
ing a vast number of works of art and 
a public library, in which the senate 
frequently assembled; hence it is some¬ 
times called Curia Octavia. It was burnt 
down in the reign of Titus. (4) P. Europae 
in the Campus Martius, probably N. of 
the Pantheon, so called fiom the statues 
or frescoes in it relating to the story of 
Europa. (6) P.Livia , on the Esquiline, 
surrounding a temple of Concordia.— 

XIII. TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. The 
Triumphal Arches {Arcus) were structures 

eculiar to the Romans, and were erected 

y victorious generals in commemoration 
of their victories. They were built across 
the principal streets of the city, and, 
according to the space of their respective 
localities, consisted either of a single arch¬ 
way or of a central one for carriages, with 
a smaller one on each side for foot- 
passengers. Ancient writers mention 
twenty-one arches in the city of Rome. 
Of these the most important are: (1) A. 
Titiy in the middle of the Via Sacra at 
the foot of the Palatine, which still exists. 
It was erected to the honour of Titus, 
after his conquest of Judaea, but was not 
finished till after his death, since in the 
inscription upon it he is called ‘Divus,’ 
and he is also represented as being carried 
up to heaven upon an eagle. The bas- 
reliefs of this arch represent the spoils 
from the Temple of Jerusalem carried in 
triumphal procession. (2) A. Septimii 
Seven , still extant in the Forum, at the 
end of the Via Sacra and the Clivus 
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Capitolinus before the temple of Con¬ 
cordia, was erected by the senate, a.d. 203, 
in honour of Septimius Severus and his 
two sons, Caracalla and Geta, on account 
of his victories over the Parfchians and 
Arabians. (3) A. Oonatantini , at the 
entrance to the valley between i he Pala¬ 
tine and the Caelian, and still extant. It 
was erected by the senate in honour of 
Constantine after his victory over Max- 
entins, a.d. 812.—XIV. CURIAE or 
SENATE-HOUSES. Curia EoetiUa , 
frequently called Curia simply, was built 
by Tullus Hostilius, and was used as the 
ordinary place of assembly for the senate 
down to the time of Julius Caesar. It 
stood on the N. side of the Comitium. It 
was burnt to the ground in the riots which 
followed the death of Clodius, b.c. 62. 
It was rebuilt, but the senate, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Caesar, decreed that it should 
be destroyed, and a temple of Fortune 
erected on its site, while a new Curia 
should he erected, which should bear the 
name of Julia. This Curia Julia stood 
nearly, but not exactly, on the site of the 
old one.—XV. PRISON. The only prison in 
the earliest times was said to have been built 
by Ancus Marcius, and was on the slope 
of fcheCapitoline, to the right of the ascent 
from the Forum. It was called TuUia- 
nuniy Bobur Tullianum , Bobur , or 
Career: the name Career Mamertinus , 
or Mamertino Prison, by which it 1 b now 
generally known, dates only from the 
middle Ages, and was derived from a 
statue of Mars which stood near it. The 
name Tullianum has nothing to do with 
any additions by Serviua Tullius, as old 
etymologists supposed, but is derived from 
tullius (a spring), and means ‘ the well- 
house,’ the lower chamber having been 
originally a cistern for the use of the 
Capitol excavated in the rock to collect the 
water of the spring which still exists there. 
It is a circular chamber partly hollow'ed 
in the rock, partly built up with blocks 
of stone, forming originally a vaulted or 
conical roof closed at the top by a stone, 
whioh was removed to let the prisoners 
down into the lower chamber (or Tullianum 
proper): this is now reached by a modern 
staircase. Above was a large room, of a 
later date, but still very old. Above tho 
whole has been built the church of S. 
Pietro in Carcere. In this lower prison 
Jugurtha was confined, and probably died 
of the cold : in one or other of tho cham¬ 
bers captives were slain as the triumphal 
procession went up to the Capitol, and 
criminals were executed (e.g. the Catiline 
conspirators). Near this prison were the 
Scatae Gemoniae or steps down which the 


bodies of these who had been executed w ? ere 
thrown into the Forum, to be exposed to 
the gaze of the Roman populace. There 
was another state prison called Lautumiae. 
—XVI. CASTRA or BARRACKS. (1) 
Castra Trattoria, in the NE. comer of 
the city, on the slope of the Quirinal and 
Viminal, and beyond the Thermae of 
Diocletian, were built by the emperor 
Tiberius in the form of a Roman camp. 
Here the Praetorian troop3 or imperial 
guards were always quartered. (2) Contra 
Bcregrina , on the Caelian, probably built 
by Septimius Severus for the use of the 
foreign troops, who might serve as a 
counterpo so against the Praetorians. (3) 
The barracks (castra) ot theEquites Singu¬ 
lars or imperial cavalry guard, were on 
the Caelian liill.—XVH. AQUEDUCTS. 
The Aqueducts ( Aquaeductus) supplied 
Rome with an abundance of pure water 
from the hills which surround the Cam- 
pagna. The Romans at first had recourse 
to the Tiber and to wells sunk in the city. 
It was not till b.c. 313 that the first 
aqueduct was constructed, but their 
number was gradually increased till they 
amounted to eleven. It will suffice here 
to notice three: Aqua Marcia , which 
brought tho coldest and most wholesome 
water to Rome, was built by the praetor 
Q. Marcius Rox, by command of the 
senate, in b.c. 144. It started at the side 
of the Via Valeria, thirty-eight miles from 
Rome; its length was 61,710i passus, of 
which only 7463 were above ground: 
namely, 628 on solid substructions, and 
C935 on arches. It ended near the Porta 
Capena. The Aqua Claudia started near 
the thirty-eighth milestone on the Via 
Sublftcensis. Its water was reckoned the 
best after tho Marcia. Its length was 
46,405 passus (nearly 46£ miles), of which 
9567 were on arches. The Anio Novus 
began at the forty-second milestone on the 
Via Sublacensis. Its length was 68,700 
passus (nearly 69 miles), and some of its 
arches were 109 feet high. Both these, the 
finest of all the aqueducts, were begun by 
Caligula a.d. 36, and finished by Claudius 
a.d. 60. In the neighbourhood of the city 
these two aqueducts were united, forming 
two channels on the samo arches, the 
Claudia below and the Anio Novus above. 
An interesting monument connected with 
these aqueducts is the gate now called 
Porta Maggiore, which was originally 
a magnificent double arch, by means of 
which the aqueduct was carried over the 
Via Labican a an d the Via Praenestina. 
—XVIII. SEWERS. Of these the most 
celebrated was the Cloaca Maxima , con* 
structed by Tarquinius Priscus, which was 
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formed to carry off the waters brought 
down from the adjacent hills into the 
Velabrum and valley of the Forum. It 
empties itself into the Tiber nearly 
opposite one end of the Insula Tiberina. 
This cloaca was formed by three 
arches, one within the other, the inner¬ 
most of which is a semicircular vault 
about fourteen feet in diameter. It is still 
extant in its original state. Even larger 
than the so-called Cloaca Maxima is the 
cloaca which drained the valley of the 
Circus Maximus and the ground at the 
base of the Caelian, and lias its opening 
about one hundred yards below the 
Cloaca Maxima. That which drains the 
Campus Martius was possibly the largest 
of all.—XIX. PALACES. The house of 
Augustus was built on the site of the 
house of Hortensius on the S. of the Pala¬ 
tine overhanging the Circus Maximus, 
where the Villa Mills now stands. The 
Domus Tiberiana % which was originally a 
separate house of Tiberius on the Palatine 
and was afterwards united to the palace of 
Augustus. It was on the W. side of the 
hill turned towards the Velabrum, where 
a long row of vaulted chambers, supposed to 
be guard-rooms, exist. Nero built two mag¬ 
nificent palaces, the Domus Transitoria 
Neronis t which covered the whole of the 
Palatine, and was burnt to the ground in 
the great fire of Rome, and the Domus 
Aurecii which embraced the whole of the 
Palatine, the Velia, the valley of the 
Colosseum and the heights of the Thermae 
of Titus, extended near the Esquiline gate, 
and was cut through not only by the Via 
Sacra but also by other streets. The 
emperor Septimius Severus added buildings 
on the S. side of the Palatine, extending 
into the valley towards the Caelian. A 
art of this palace at the SE. base of the 
ill was especially lofty and splendid, and 
was called Septizonium , probably because 
it had seven stories of colonnades. The 
buildings variously called the House of 
Gennanicus or of Livia stand E. of the 
remains of the Domus Tiberiana, and are 
remarkable for the preservation of its form 
and even of some of its paintings; a 
crypto-porticus, or covered passage, led 
from it to the palace of Caligula.—XX. 
HORTI. The Ilorti were parks or gar¬ 
dens which were laid out by wealthy 
Roman nobles on the hills around the city, 
and were adorned with beautiful buildings 
and works of art. (1) Ilorti Luculliani } 
on M. Pincius, which hill was hence called 
Collis Hortorum. They were laid out by 
Lucullus, the conqueror of Mithridatcs. 
(2) H. Sallustiani % laid out by the his¬ 
torian Sallust, on his return from Numidia, 


in the valley between the Quirinal and the 
Pincius. (3) H, Caesaris. bequeathed by 
Julius Caesar to the people^ were situated 
on the right bank of the Tiber at the foot 
of the Janiculum, where Augustus after¬ 
wards constructed his great Naumachia. 
(4) H. Maecenatis , in the Campus Esqui- 
linus, bequeathed by Maecenas to Augustus 
and frequently used by the imperial 
family.—XXI. SEPULCHRAL MONU¬ 
MENTS. (1) Mausoleum Augusti t was 
situated in the Campus Martius and was 
built by Augustus as tbo burial-place of the 
imperial family. It was surrounded with 
an extensive garden or park, and was con¬ 
sidered one of the most magnificent 
buildings of his reign. (2) Mausoleum 
Hadrianiy was commenced by Hadrian in 
the gardens of Domitia on the right bank 
of the Tiber, and was connected with the 
city by the Pons Aelius; it was finished 
and dedicated by Antoninus Pius, a.d. 140. 
Here were buried Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, L. Verus, Commodus, and probably 
also Septimius Severus, Geta, and Cara- 
calla. This building, stripped of its 
ornaments and converted into a fortress 
before the time of Procopius (it is said, by 
Belisarius), is the Castle of S. Angelo.— 
XXII. COLUMNS. Columns ( Columnae ) 
were frequently erected at Rome to com¬ 
memorate persons and events. (1) Columna 
Maenianay in the Forum, was erected to 
the honour of the consul C. Macnius, who 
conquered the Latins and took the town of 
Antium, b.c. 338. (2) Col . llostrata , also 
in the Forum, erected in honour of the con¬ 
sul C. Duilius, to commemorate his victory 
over the Carthaginian fleet, B.c. 260. The 
name of Rostrata was given to it from 
its being adorned with the beaks of the 
conquered ships. Part of its inscribed 
base was found near the Arch of Severus 
in the sixteenth cent., and is preserved in 
the Capitoline Museum. (3) Col. Trajaniy 
in the Forum (also called C. Cochlis , from 
its spiral staircase), in which the ashes of 
the emperor Trajan were deposited. This 
column, still extant, is, including the 
pedestal, 117 feet high. A spiral bas-relief 
is folded round the pillar, which represents 
the emperor’s wars against Decebalus and 
the Dacians, and is one of the most valuable 
authorities for archaeological inquiries. 
(4) Col. M. Aurelii Antoniniy generally 
called the Antonine Column, erected to the 
memory of the emperor M. Aurelius, in 
the Campus Martius, and still extant. It 
is an imitation of the Column of Trajan, 
and contains bas-reliefs representing the 
wars of M. Aurelius against the Mar- 
comanni.—H. ROADS LEADING OUT 
OF ROME.—Of these the most important 
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were: (1) Via Latina , the most ancient of 
the south roads, which issued at first from 
the Porta Capena, and after the time of 
Aurelian from the Porta Latina. It 
joined the Via Appia at Casilinum. (2) 
Via Appia, the Great South Road, also 
issued from the Porta Capena, and was 
the most celebrated of all the Roman 
roads. It was begun by Appius Claudius, 
when censor, and was eventually carried 
to Brundusinm. [Appia Via.] (3) Via 
(htiensis , originally passed through 
the Porta Trigemina, afterwards through 
the Porta Ostiensis, and kept the left bank 
of the Tiber to'Ostia. (4) Via Portunisis, 
issued from the same gate as the Via 
Ostionsis and kept the right bank of the 
Tiber to Portus, the new harbour founded 
by Claudius, near Ostia. (5) Via Labi - 
can a , issued from the Porta Esquilina, 
and passing Labicuin fell into the Via 
Latina at the station ad Bivium, thirty 
miles from Rome. (6) Via Pracnestina , 
originally the Via Uabina , issued at first 
from the Porta Esquilina, and subse juently 
from the Porta Praenestina. Passing 
through Gabii and Praeneste, it joined the 
Via Latina just below Anagnia. (7) Via 
Tiburtina , issued originally from the 
Porta Esquilina, or from the Porta Vimin- 
alis, and subsequently from the Porta 
Tiburtina, and proceeded to Tibur, from 
which it was continued under the name of 
the Via Valeria, past Corlinium to Adria. 

(8) Via Numentuna , anciently Jficnl- 
nensis , ran from the Porta Collina, sub¬ 
sequently from the Porta Nomcntana, 
across the Anio to Nomentum. and a little 
beyond fell into the Via Salaria, .it Erotum. 

(9) Via Salaria , ran from the Porta 
Collina, subsequently from tho Porta 
Salaria, past Fidenae to Reate and 
Asculum Picenum. At Castrum Truen- 
tinuin it reached the coast, which it 
followed until it joined the Via Flaminia 
at Ancona. (10) Via Flaminia , the Great 
North Road (commenced in the censorship 
of C. Flaminius), issued from tho Porta 
Flaminia, and proceeded past Ocriculum, 
Narnia and Pisaurum to Ariminum, from 
which town it was continued under the name 
of the Via Aemilia to Placentia and Aquileia. 
(11) Via Aurelia , the Great Coast Road, 
issued originally from the Porta Jani- 
culensis. It reached the coast at Alsium, 
and followed the shore of the Lower sea 
along Etruria and Liguria by Genoa, as 
far as Forum Julii in Gaul. 

ROMtTLEA, a town of Samnium taken 
by the Romans in the third Samnito war, I 
h.c. 297. Its site seems to have been on 
the Via Appia, between Aeclanum and 
Aquilonia. 


ROMULUS, was the traditional founder 
of Rome, whose name expressed that of 
the city, and whose story grew up out of 
a number of legends connected with the 
origin of the city and of the Roman people, 
or attempting to explain it. [For the 
meaning of his other name, Quikinus, see 
that article.] The story of Romulus 
commonly accepted by ancient writers 
runs as follows:—At Alba Longa there 
! reigned a long line of kings [SiLVii's] 

| descended from Aeneas. The last of these 
i left two sons, Numitor and Amulius. 
I Amulius, who was the younger, deprived 
j Numitor of the kingdom, but left him his 
life. Fearful, however, lest tho heirs of 
Numitor might assert their rights, he 
murdered the only son, and made the 
daughter, Silvia, or Rhea Silvia, one of the 
Vestal virgins. Silvia gave birth to twins, 
of whom Mars was the father. Amulius 
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doomed the guilty Vests! Jin her babes tc 
bo drowned in tho river. [Rhea Silvia. | 
The stream carried the cradle in which the 
I children were lying into the Tiber, which 
' had overflowed its banks far and wide. It 
| was stranded at the foot of the Palatine, 
and overturned on the root of a wild fig- 
tree, which, under the name of the Ficus 
Ruminalis, was preserved and held sacred 
for many ages after. [Rumina.] A she- 
wolf, which had come to drink of the 
stroam, carried them into her den hard by, 
and suckled them, where they were dis¬ 
covered by Faustulus, the king’s shepherd, 
who took the children to his own house, 
and gave them to the care of his wife, Acca 
Larentia. They were called ROMULUS 
and REMUS, and were brought up with 
tho other shepherds on the Palatine hill. 
When they grew up, they discovered their 
parentage, slew Amulius, and placed their 
grandfather Numitor on the throne. But 
thay themselves left Alba to found a city 
on the banks of the Tiber. A strife arose 
between the brothers where tho city should 
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be builfc, and after whose name it should 
be called. Romulus wished to build it on 
■ the Palatine, Remus on the Aventine. It 
was agreed that the question should be 
deoided by augury; and each took his 
station on the top of his chosen hill. The 
augury was decided in favour of Romulus, 
who now proceeded to mark out his city, 
and to raise the wall. Remus leapt over 
the wall in scorn, whereupon he was slain 
by his brother. As soon as the city was 
built, Romulus found his people too few in 
numbers. He therefore set apart, on the 
Capitoline hill, an asylum, or a sanctuary, 
in which homicides and runaway slaves 
might take refuge. The city thus became 
filled with men, but they wanted women. 
Romulus, therefore, held games in honour 
of the god Consus, and invited his neigh¬ 
bours, the Latins and Sabines, with their 
wives and daughters, to the festival, during 
which the Roman youths rushed upon 
their guests, and carried off the maidens. 
In a battle of the war which followed, 
the Sabine women rushed in between the 
combatants and prayed their husbands and 
fathers to be reconciled. Peace was made, 
and the two formed one nation; the 
Romans continued to dwell on the Pala¬ 
tine under their king Romulus; the 
Sabines built a new town on the Capitoline 
and Quirinal hills, where they lived under 
their king Titus Tatius, after whose death 
Romulus ruled alone over both Romans 
and Sabines. After reigning thirty-seven 
years, lie was at length taken away from 
the world. One day as ho was reviewing 
his people in the Campus Martius, near 
the Goat’s Pool, the sun was suddenly 
eclipsed, darkness overspread the earth, 
and a dreadful storm dispersed the people. 
When daylight had returned, Romulus had 
disappeared, for his father, Mars, had 
carried him up to heaven in a fiery chariot 
(Quirinua Martis equia Acheronta fugit, 
Hor. Od. iii. 8, 15). Shortly afterwards 
he appeared to Julius Proculus, and bade 
him tell the Romans to worship him as 
their guardian god under the name of 
Quirinus. The probable origin of Rome 
has been mentioned at the beginning of 
the article Roma. The reign of Romulus 
seems to have been imagined to account 
for the Latin settlement predominating at j 
Rome instead of at the more ancient Alba; 
his name appears to be formed from that 
of the town itself: very possibly it is con¬ 
nected with that of the Ramnes (whose 
name some interpret as meaning 
‘foresters’). The idea of the twins 
being miraculously preserved and suckled 
by the wolf is merely the reappearance of 
a myth or fairy tale which is met with in 


Greece and in the East, and of which the 
story of Cyrus the Great is an instance. 
The rape of the Sabines is probably an 
attempt to explain the custom of marriage 
by capture [see Diet, of Ant. art. Matri- 
monium .] 

ROMULUS AUGUSTtJLUS. [Auoue- 

TULUS.] 

R5MULUS SILVlUS. [Silvius.] 

ROSCIANUM (-i; Bossavo ), a fortress 
on the E. coast of Bruttium, between 
Thurii and Patemum. 

ROSCILLUS. [Aeoub.] 

ROSCIUS. 1. L., an ambassador sent 
by the Romans to Fidenae in b.c. 486.—2 
SEX., of Ameria, a town in Umbria. The 
father of this Roscius had been murdered 
at the instigation of two of his relations 
and fellow-townsmen, T. Roscius Magnus 
and T. Roscius Capito. These two Roscii 
struck a bargain with Chrysogonus, the 
freedman and favourite of Sulla, to divide 
the property of the murdered man, and 
accused young RoBcius of the murder of 
his father. Roscius was defended by 
Cicero (b.c. 80) in an oration which is still 
extant, and was acquitted.—8. GALLUS, 
Q., the most celebrated comic actor at 
Rome, was a native of Solonium, a small 
place in the neighbourhood of Lanuvium. 
Like his contemporary, the tragic actor 
Aesopus, Roscius realised an immense 
fortune. He died in 62.—One of Cicero's 
extant orations is entitled Pro Q. Boscio 
Comoedo , and relates to a claim for 60,000 
sesterces, which one C. Fannius Chaerea 
brought against Roscius. 

ROTOMAGUS (-i; Bouen), a town on 
the Sequana (Seine), the capital of the 
Yellocasses. 

ROXANA ('Tut-avr)), daughter of 
Oxyartes the Bactrian, was married by 
Alexander after his capture of a hill-fort 
in Sogdiana b.c. 827. Soon after Alex¬ 
ander’s death (323), she gave birth to a 
son (Alexander Aegus), who was admitted 
to share the nominal sovereignty with 
Arrhidoeus, under the regency of Per- 
diccas. She afterwards crossed over to 
Europe with her bod, and placed herself 
under the protection of Olympias abPydna. 
In 316 Pydna was taken by Cossander; 
Olympias was put to death; and Roxana 
and her son were imprisoned, and five 
years afterwards put to death. 

ROXOLANI. [Rhoxolani.] 
RUBELLIUS BLANDUS, married 
Julia, daughter of Diubus and grand¬ 
daughter of Tiberius. 

RUBELLIUS PLAUTUS, son of 
Rubblliub Blandub, and great-grandson 
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of Tiberius. He was put to death in 
Nero’s reign. 

RUBI (-orum; Ruvo), a town in Apulia 
on the road from Canusium to Brundu- 
sium. 

RUBlCO or RUBICON, a small river 
in Italy, falling into the Adriatic a little 
N. of Ariminum, formed the boundary in 
the republican period between the pro¬ 
vince of Gallia Cisalpina and Italia proper. 
Caesar, by crossing it at the head of his 
army, he declared war against the republic. 

RUBRA SAX A (Prima Porta), called 
‘ Rubrae breves ’ (so. petrae) by Martial, a 
small place in Etruria, nine miles from 
Rome, near the river Cremera. 

RUBRENUS LAPPA, a contemporary 
of Juvenal, author of a tragedy called 
Atreus. 

RUBRUM MARE. [Erythraeum 
Mabe.] 

RODlAE (-orum; Rugge), a town in 
Calabria, the southernmost part of 
Apulia, important only as the birthplace 
of Ennius. 

RUFRAE or RUFRIUM, a town of the 
Samnites, on the borders of Campania. 

RUFUS, M. CAELlUS, a young 
Roman noble, distinguished as a writer, 
and also for his profligacy and extrava¬ 
gance. He was accused in 66 by Sem- 
pronius Atratinus, at the instigation of 
Clodia Quadrantaria, whom he had lately 
deserted, of attempting to poison her, ana 
to murder Dion, the head of the embassy 
sent by Ptolemy Auletea to Rome, and 
he was defended by Cicero. He was aedile 
in 60, and in 49 he took Caesar’s side, 
and was rewarded for his services by the 
praetorship, in 48. He joined Milo, and 
was put to death. 

RUGll (-orum), a people in Germany, 
on the coast of the Baltic between the 
Viadus (Oder) and the Vistula. After 
AttUa’s death they founded a new king¬ 
dom on the N. bank of the Danube m 
Austria and Hungary, the name of which 
is still preserved in the modem Rugiland. 

RULLUS, P. SERVlLlUS, tribune of 
the plebs b.c. 68, proposed an agrarian 
law, which Cicero attacked in three 
orations. 

RUMINA (from ruma , the breast), the 
goddess who presided over the suckling of 
children. Her sanctuary was on the NW. 
side of the Palatine—a shrine with the 
fig-tree sacred to her (Ficus Ruminalis), 
which tradition connected with Romulus. 

P. RUPlLlUS, consul b.c. 182, prose¬ 
cuted all the adherents of Tib. Gracchus, 


who had been slain in the preceding year. 
In his consulship he was sent into Sicily 
against the slaves, and brought the Servile 
war to a close. He made various regula¬ 
tions for the government of the province, 
which were known by the name of Leges 
Rupiliae. 

RUSClNO (-5nis ; Rowillon), a town 
of the Tectosages in the SE.part of Gallia 
Narbonensis. 

RUSELLAE (-arum), one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan League, situated on 
an eminence E. of the lake Prelius and on 
the Via Aurelia. The walls of Rusellae 
still remain, and are among the most 
ancient and massive in Italy. 

RUSTlCUS, FABlUS, a Roman his¬ 
torian, in the reigns of Claudius and Nero. 

RUSTlCUS, L. JUNIUS ARULE- 
NUS, a friend and pupil of Paetus 
Thrasea, and an admirer of the Stoio 
philosophy. He was put to death by 
Domitian, because he had written a 
panegyric upon Thrasea. 

RUTENI (-5rum), a people in Gallia 
Aquitanica on the frontiers of Gallia 
Narbonensis in the modem Rover ane. 
Their chief town was Segodunum, after¬ 
wards Civitas Rutenorum (Rodez). 

RUtIlTUS LUPUS. [Lupus.] 

RUTILlUS NAMATIANUS, CLAU¬ 
DIUS, a Roman poet, and a native of 
Gaul, lived at the beginning of the fifth 
century of the Christinn era. He wag 
praefectus urbi at Rome, about a.d. 418 or 
414, and has described his return to Gaul 
in an elegiac poem, called Itinerarium, or 
De Reditu. 

P. RtJTlLlUS RUFUS was military 
tribune under Scipio in the Numantine 
war, praetor b.c. Ill, consul 105, and 
legatus in 95, under Q. Mucius Scaevola, 
proconsul of Asia. He incurred the 
enmity of the publicani by firmness in 
repressing their extortions; and on his 
return to Rome, he was accused of embezzle¬ 
ment, found guilty, and banished 92. He 
lived at Smyrna, and wrote an autobio¬ 
graphy, and a History of Rome in Greek, 
which contained an account of the 
Numantine war. 

RUTlLUS, C. MARClUS, waa consul 
b.c. 8 57, when he took the town of Priver- 
num. In 856 lie was appointed dictator, 
being the first time that a plebeian had 
attained this dignity. In 852 he was consul 
a second time; and in 851, he was the 
first plebeian censor. 

RtJTUBA (Roya), a river which rises in 
the Ool di T&nda, and flows into the sea 
at Albium Intemelium (Ventimiglia). 
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RCTOLI (-orum), an ancient people in 
Italy, inhabiting a narrow slip of country 
on the coast of Latium a little to the S. of 
the Tiber. Their chief town was Ardea, 
the capital of Tumus. 

RCTUPAE or RUTCFTAE (Rich- 
borough), a port town of the Canbii in 
the SE. of Britain, from which the passage 
was commonly made to the harbour of 
Gessoriacum in Gaul. Excellent oysters 
were obtained in the neighbourhood of 
this place (Rutupino edita fundo ostrea, 
Juv. iv. 141). 

S. 

SABA. [Sabaei.] 

SABACON (2a/3 a<C)v = Shabaka or Sha- 
batak), a king of Ethiopia who invaded 
Egypt in the reign of the blind king Anysis, 
whom he dethroned and drove into the 
marshes. The Ethiopian conqueror then 
reigned over Egypt for fifty years, but at 
length quitted the country in consequence 
of a dream; whereupon Anysis regained 
his kingdom. This is Herodotus’s account, 
but the true history seems to be that this 
Ethiopian dynasty was the twenty-fifth, 
which displaced and put to death Bakenraf 
(Bocchoris), having invaded and occupied 
Egypt from Napata in Ethiopia about 
733 b.c. The invasion was led by the 
priest-king Piankhi, who overthrew the 
various petty princes who ruled in different 
arts of Egypt. The other kings of the 
ynasty were Shabaka (Sabacon), about 
700 b.c. , Shabataka, and Taharqa 
( = Tirhakah), who reigned at Thebes b.c. 
693-666, and fought against the invading 
Assyrian kings Sennacherib, Esarhaddon 
and Assurbanipal. 

SABAEI or SABAE (2a0afoi, 2a0ai ; O. 
T. Shebiim), a nation of Arabia, dwelt in 
the SW. comer of the peninsula, in Arabia 
Felix, the N. and centre of the province of 
El’Yemen. Their country produced all 
the most precious spices and perfumes of 
Arabia. Their capital was at Saba. 

SAB ATE ( Trevignano), a town of Etruria, 
on the road from Cosa to Rome, and on 
the NW. comer of a lake which was 


SABlNA, POPPAEA, was the daughter 
of T. Ollius, but assumed the name of her 
maternal grandfather, Poppaeus Sabinus, 
who had been consul in a.d. 9. She was 
first married to Rufius Crispinus, and 
afterwards to Otho, who was one of the 
boon companions of Nero. She then be¬ 
came the mistress of Nero, whom she 
persuaded to marry her, after murdering 
his mother Agrippina, and divorcing his 
wife Octavia. 

SAbINI (-orum), one of the most an¬ 
cient and powerful of the peoples of 
central Italy, The Sabini, or Sabellian 
race, though having a common parentage 
with the Oscan9 and Latins, were more 
closely connected with the Umbrians, from 
whom they branched off at a later period. 
Eventually the Umbrian branch of the 
Umbro-Sabellian stock settled on the 
East of the Apennines in the district 
thenceforth called Umbria ; the Sabellian 
branch migrated further southward and 
was again subdivided; the SABINI pro¬ 
per retaining the country between the Nar, 
the Anio, and the Tiber, between Latium, 
Etruria, Umbria and Pieenum. From this 
district other migratory bands went forth, 
who are described in separate articles; 
the Vestini, Marsi, Marrucini, Paeligni, 
Erentani, Hirpini, Picentes, and (most 
important and powerful of all) the SAM- 
NITES. (Samnium.1 The Sabellian 
tribes adopted a peculiar system of emi¬ 
gration. In times of great danger and 
distress they vowed a Ver Sncrum , or 
Sacred Spring, and all the children born in 
that spring were regarded as sacred to the 
god, and were compelled, at the end of 
twenty years, to leave their native country 
and seek a new home in foreign lands. 
The Sabines were distinguished by their 
hardy and frugal manner of life, and their 
piety, which in their use of incantations 
took the form of extreme superstition. 
[For the union of the Sabines and Latins 
see Roma.] The Sabini proper were sub¬ 
dued by M’. Curius Denfcatus, B.c. 290. 

SABINUS. 1. A contemporary poet 
and a friend of Ovid.—2. C. CALVlSlUS, 
one of Caesar’s legates in the Civil war, 


named after it LACUS SABATINUS 
(Lago di Bracciano). 

SABATlNI, a people in Campania, who 
derived their name from the river Sabatus. 

SABAZIUS (2a/3d{tot), a Thracian and 
Phrygian deity, identified sometimes with 
Zeus but usually with Dionysus. 
SABELLI. [Sabini.] 

SABlNA, great niece of Trajan and wife 
of the emperor Hadrian. 


B.c. 48. In 45 he received the province of 
Africa from Caesar. He is mentioned 
at a later time as one of the friends of 
Octavian.—3. T. FLAVIUS, father of the 
emperor Vespasian, was one of the farmers 
of the taxes in Asia, and afterwards carried 
on business as a money-lender among the 
Helvetians.— 4. FLAvIUS, eldest son of 
the preceding, and brother of the emperor 
Vespasian. He governed Moesia for 
seven years during the reign of Claudius, 
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and held the important office of praefectus 
urbi daring the last eleven years of 
Nero’s reign. He was removed from this 
office by Galba, but was replaced in it on 
the accession of Otho, who was anxious to 
conciliate Vespasian. When Vespasian 
was proclaimed imperator by the legions 
in the East, Vitellius, despairing of suc¬ 
cess, offered to surrender the empire, and 
to place the supreme power in the hands 
of Sabinus till the arrival of Vespasian, 
but Sabinus was put to death by the 
German soldiers of Vitellius.—5. MASO- 
RlUS, a distinguished jurist in the time 
of Tiberius. This is tho Sabinus from 
whom iho school of the Sabiniani took its 
name. [Capito.] —6. POPPAEUS, consul 
A.n. 9, governor of Moesia, and afterwards 
of Achaia and Macedonia in addition.— 
7. Q. TITURlUS, o ie of Caesar’s legates 
in Gaul, who perished along with 
L. Aurunculeius Cotta in the attack made 
upon them by Ambiorix in B.c. 54. 

SABTS (-is; Sambre). A river in 
Oallica Belgica and in the territory of the 
Ambiani, falling into the Mosa. 

SABRINA, also called SABRIANA 
{Severn), a river in the W. of Britain. 

SACAE ( orum ; Scbcai), one of the most 
powerful of the Scythian nomad tribes, 
E. and NE. of the Massagetae, in the 
steppes of Central Asia. They were made 
tributary to the Persian empire, to the army 
of which they furnished a large force of 
cavalry and archers, who were among the 
best troops that the king of Persia had. 

SACER MONS, an isolated hill in the 
country of the Sabines, on the right bank 
of the Anio and W. of the Via Nomentana, 
three miles from Rome, to which the 
plebeians repaired in their secessions. 

SACRA VIA. [Roma.] 

SACRIPORTUS, a small place in 
Latium, memorable for the victory of 
Sulla over the younger Marius, b.c, 82. 

SACRUM PROMONTORlUM. 
1. ( C . St. Vincent), on the W. coast of 
Spain.—2. ( C . Khelido?ii), a promontory 
in Lycia, near the confines of Pamphylia, 
and opposite the Chelidonian islands. 

SADOCUS. [Sitalces.] 

S ADYATTES (SafivaTTrjs), king of Lydia, 
succeeded his father, Ardys, and reigned 
b.c. 629-617. 

SAEPlNUM or SEPlNUM (-i; Sepino), 
a municipium in Samnium on tlio road 
from Allifae to Bene vent um. 

SAETABIS or SETABIS (Jativa), a 
town of the Contestani in Hispania Tarra- 
conensig, and a Roman municipium, was 


situated on a hill S. of the Sucro, and was 
famed for its linen. 

SAGALASSUS (-i; 2ayaAacr<r<$* ; Aghla- 
8un ), a city of Pisidia, near the Phrygian 
border, SE. of Apamea Cibotus. 

SAgARIS (-is), a river of Sarmatia 
Europaea, falling into a bay in the NW, 
of the Euxine, which was called after it 
Sagaricus Sinus, and which also received 
the river Axiaces. The bay appears to be 
that on which Odessa now stands, and the 
rivers the Bol-Kouialnik and the Mai - 
Kouialnik. 

SAGRA, a small river in Magna Graecia 
on the SE. coast of Bruttium, falling into 
the sea between Caulonia and Locri, on 
tho banks of which a victory was gained 
by 10,000 Locrians over (as it was said) 
120,000 Crotoniates. This victory appeared 
so extraordinary that it gave rise to the pro¬ 
verb for any strong assertion, * It is truer 
than what happened on tho Sugia.’ 

SAGUNTlA (-ae), a to vn in the W. 
part of Hispania Bastica, S. of the Baetis. 

SlGUNTUM, more rarely SAGUNTUS 
(Murviedro), a town of the Edetani or 
Sedetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, S. of 
the Iberus on the river Palantias, about 
three miles from the coast. Although S. 
of the Iberus, it had formed an alliance 
with the Romans; and its siege by 
Hannibal, b.c. 219, was the immediate 
cause of the second Punic war. 

SAIS (Sals), a city of Egypt, in the 
Delta, on tho E. side of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile in lower Egypt. It was 
the capital of the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-sixth dynasties, and under the 
twenty-sixth dpiasty (b.c, 666-528) be¬ 
came the capital of all Egypt and both the 
residence and the burial-place of the kings 
of these two dynasties. 

SALA ( Saale ), a river of Germany, and 
a tributary of the Moenus {Main), between 
the Hermanduri and the Chatti. 

SAlAcIA. [Neptunus.] 

SAlAMIS (-Inis; SaAa/iu?). 1. An is¬ 
land off the W. coast of Attica, from whicn 
it is separated by a narrow channel. It 
forms the S. boundary of the bay of 
Eleusis. Its form is that of an irregular 
semicircle towards the W., with many 
small indentations along the coast. Its 
greatest length, from N. to S., is about ten 
miles, and its width, in its broadest part, 
from E. to W., is a little more. It was 
colonised at an early time by the Aeaoidae 
of Aegina. Telamon, the son of Aeacus, 
Red thither after the murder of his half- 
brother Phocus, and beoame sovereign oI 
the island. His son Ajax accompanied the 
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Greeks with twelve Salaminian ships to 
the Trojan war. Salamis continued an in¬ 
dependent Btate till about b.c. 620, when a 
dispute arose for its possession between the 
Megarians and the Athenians. After a 
long struggle it fell into the hands of the 
Megarians, but was finally taken possession 
of by the Athenians under the direction of 
Solon. It continued to belong to Athens 
till the time of Cassander, when its in¬ 
habitants surrendered it to the Mace¬ 
donians, 318. The Athenians recovered 
the island in 232 through means of Aratus, 
and punished the Salaminians for their 
desertion to the Macedonians with great 
severity. The old city of Salamis stood on 
the S. side of the island, opposite Acgina; 
but this was afterwards deserted, and a 
new city of the same name built on the E. 
coast opposite Attica, on a small bay now 
called Ambelakia. At the extremity of 
the S. promontory forming this bay was 
the small island of PSYTTALlA ( Lypso- 
kiliali ), which is about a mile long, and 
from 200 to 300 yards wide. Salamis is 
chiefly memorable on account of the great 
battle fought off its coast, in which the 
Persian fleet of Xerxes was defeated 
by the Greeks, 480, and which Xerxes 
himself witnessed from a projecting spur 
of Mt. Aegaleos.— 2. A oity of Cyprus, 
situated in the middle of the E. coast a 
little N. of the river Pediaeus. It is said 
to hc^ve been founded by Teucer, the son 
of Telamon, who gave it the name of his 
native island, from which he had been 
banished by his father. [Teucer.] 
Salamis poj-sessed an excellent harbour, 
and was the most important city in Cyprus^ 

SALAPIA (-ae; SalpiY, a town of 
Apulia, in the district JDaunia, S of 
Sipontum. In the second Punic war it 
revolted to Hannibal, after the battle of 
Cannae, but it subsequently surrendered 
to the Romans. 

SAlilPlNA PALUS (Lngo di Sal pi), 
a lake of Apulia, on which Salapia stood. 

SALARIA VIA. [Roma, p. 623.] 

SALASSI, a warlike people in Gallia 
Transpadana, in the valley of the Duria 
(Val a’Aosta) at the foot of the Graian 
and Pennine Alps. The approaches to 
the Alpine passes of the Great and Little 
St. Bernard lay through their territory, 
which was itself rendered difficult of access 
from the plain of the Po by the narrowness of 
the remarkable gorge (at the modern Fort 
de Bard) which forms the only entrance 
to the valley. In the reign of Augustus 
the country was permanently occupied 
by Terentius Varro. The chief town was 
Augusta Praetoria (Aosta), which Augus¬ 


tus colonised with soldiers of the Prae¬ 
torian cohorts 
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SALEIUS BASSUS. [Bassus.] 

SALENTINI or SALLENTlNI, a 
eople in the S. part of Calabria, who 
welt around the promontory Iapygium. 
They laid claim to a Greek origin and 

f retended to have come from Crete into 
taly under the guidance of Idomeneus. 
They were subdued by the Romans at the 
conclusion of tlioirwar with Pyrrhus. 

SALERNUM (-i; Salerno ), a town in 
Campania, on the Sinus Paestanus. 

SALGANEUS or SALGANfiA 
(SaAyarevs) a town of Boeot.ia on the Euri- 
pus, the N. entrance of which it com¬ 
manded. 

SALINATOR, LIVlUS. 1. M., consul 
B.C. 219, with L. Aemilius Paulus, carried 
on war along with his colleague against 
the Illyrians. On their return to Rome, 
both consuls were brought to trial on the 
charge of having unfairly divided the 
booty among the soldiers. Paulus escaped 
with difficulty, but Livius was condemned. 
The sentence seems to have been an unjust 
one, and Livius left the city and retired to 
his estate in the country, where he lived 
some years without taking any part in public 
affairs. In 210 the consuls compelled him 
to return to the city, and in 207 ho was 
elected consul a second time with C. Clau¬ 
dius Nero. He shared with his colleague 
in the glory of defeating Ilasdrubal on the 
Metaurus. [Sec Nano, Claudius, No. 2.] 
Next year (200) Livius was stationed in 
Etruria, as proconsul, with an army, and 
his imperium Avas prolonged for two suc¬ 
cessive years. In 204 he was censor with 
his former colleague in the consulship, 
Claudius Nero. Livius in his consorship 
imposed a tax upon salt, in consequence 
of which he received the surname of Sali- 
nator .— 2. C., curile aedile 203, and praetor 
202, in which year he obtained Bruttii as 
his province.—3. C., praetor 191, when he 
had command of the fleet in the war 
against Antiochus. He was consul 168, 
and obtained Gaul as his province, 
SALLENTlNI. [Salentini.] 

C. SALLUSTlUS CRISPUS, or 
SALUSTlUS. 1. Tho Roman historian, 
was born b.c. 86, at Amitemum, in the 
country of the Sabines. He was quaestor 
about 69, and tribuno of the plebs in 62, 
the year in which Clodius was killed by 
Milo. In his tribunate he joined the 
popular party, and took an active part 
in opposing Milo. In the Civil war he 
followed Caesar’s fortune. He accom¬ 
panied Caesar in his African war, 46, and 
was left as the governor of Numidia, in 
which capacity he is charged with having 
C.JX 


oppressed the people, and enriched himself 
by unjust means. The charge iu some¬ 
what confirmed by the fact of his becoming 
immensely rich, as was shown by the 
expensive gardens which he formed ( horti 
Sallustiani ) on the Quirinalis. He died 
84, about four years before the battle of 
Actium. It was probably not till after his 
return from Africa that Sallust wrote his 
historical works. (1) The Catilina , or 
Bellum Catilinarium , a history of the 
conspiracy of Catiline during the consul¬ 
ship of Cicero, 68. (2) The Jugurtlia , or 
Bellum Jugurthinum, contains the history 
of the war of the Romans against Jugurtha, 
king of Numidia, which began 111, and 
continued until 106. Both these survive. 
(3) His greatest work, which has perished 
almost entirely, was the Histories , com¬ 
prising the period from the consulship of 
M. Aemilius Lepidus and Q. Lutatius 
Catulus, 78, the year of Sulla’s death, to 
the consulship of L. Yulcatius Tullus and 
M. Aemilius Lepidus, 66, the year in which 
Cicero was praetor.—2. The grandson of 
the sister of the historian, was adopted by 
the latter, and inherited his great wealth. 
On tho fall of Maecenas he became the 
principal adviser of Augustus. He died 
m a.d. 20, at an advanced age. One of 
Horace’s odes ( Od . ii. 2) was addressed 
to him. 

SALMACIS. [IIeIIMAPIIRODITUS.] 

SALMANTlGA ( Salamanca ), called 
HELMANTICA or HERMANDICA by 
Livy, and ELMANTICA by Polybius, a 
town of the Vettones in Lusitania, S. of 
the Durius, on the road from Emerita to 
Caesaraugusta. 

SALMONA or SALMONlA. 1. A town 
of Elis, on the river Enipeus.—2. (Saline), 
a branch of the Mosclla. 

SALMONEUS (-55s or el; 2.a\n<ovtv*) t 
son of Aeolus and brother of Sisyphus. 
He originally lived in Thessaly, but emi¬ 
grated to Elis, where he built the town of 
Salmons. His arrogance was so great that 
he deemed himself equal to Zeus, and 
ordered sacrifices to be offered to himself; 
nay, he even imitated the thunder and 
lightning of Zeus, but the father of the 
gods killed him with his thunderbolt, 
destroyed his town, and punished him in 
the lower world. This story of impiety 
is later than the Odyssey, where he is 
called afivfiwv' His daughter Tyro bears 
the patronymic Salmonis. '* 

SALMYDESSUS, called HALMYDES- 
SUS also in later times (2aAfu>5ijor<r6«: Mid- 
jeh), a town of Thrace, on the coast of the 
Euxine, S. of the promontory Thynias. 
Aeschylus wrongly places it in Asia on the 
M M 
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Thermodon. The name was originally 
applied to the whole coast from this pro¬ 
montory to the entrance of the Bosporus. 

SALO (-onis; Xalon ), a tributary of the 
IberuB in Celtiberia, which flowed by Bil- 
bilis, the birthplace of Martial. 

SALODURUM (-i; Solothurn or 
Soleure ), a town in the E. of Gallia 
Belgica, on the Arurius {Avar), and on 
the road from Aventicum to Yindonissa. 

SALONA or SALONAE (Salona), an 
important town of Illyria ana the capital 
of Dalmatia, was situated on a small bay 
of the sea. The emperor Diocletian was 
born at the small village Dioclea near 
Salona; and after his abdication he spent 
here the rest of his days. The magnificent 
remains of his huge palace are still to be 
seen at Spalatro (Palatium), three miles 
S. of Salona, where they form a town in 
themselves. 

SALPENSA (-ae), a Latin colony in 
Baetica between Hispalis (Seville) and 
Gades (Cadiz). The laws of Domitian 
regulating its government and that of 
Malaca were found in 1851, and are 
important for the knowledge of Roman 
municipal affairs. 

SALPENUM, a town of Etruria, not 
far from Volsinii. 

SALVlUS OTHO. [Otho.] 

SALUS, an Italian goddess, the personi¬ 
fication of health, prosperity, and the 
public welfare. At Rome in especial she 
was the goddess who gave public welfare 
(Salus Publiea or Romana ), to whom a 
temple had been vowed in the year b.c. 305 
by the censor C. Junius Bubulcus on the 
Quirinal hill. She was worshipped publicly 
on April 30, in conjunction with Pax, 
Concordia, and Janus. As goddess of 
health Salus was identified with Hygiea. 
SALUSTlUS. [Sallustius.] 

SALVES or SALLUVll, the most 
powerful of all the Ligurian tribes, 
inhabited the S. coast of Gaul from the 
Rhone to the Maritime Alps. They were 
subdued by the Romans in b.c. 123 after a 
long and obstinate struggle, and the colony 
of Aquae Sextiae was founded in their 
territory by the consul Sextius. [Aquae.] 
SAMARA. [Samabobriva.] 

SAMARIA (aft. SEBASTE), one of the 
chief cities of Palestine, built by Omri, 
•king of Israel, on a hill in the midst of a 
plain surrounded by mountains, just in 
the centre of Palestine W. of the Jordan. 
Pompey assigned the district to the pro¬ 
vince of Syria, and Gabinius fortified the 
city anew. Augustus gave the district to 


Herod, who greatly renovated the city of 
Samaria, which he called Sebaste in honour 
of his patron. 

_ SAMAROBRlVA, afterwards AMBI- 
ANI (Amiens), the chief town of the 
Ambiani in Gallia Belgica, on the river 
Samara. 

SAME or SAMOS (SajiTf, Sa/MOf), the 
ancient name of Cephallenia. [Cephal¬ 
lenia.] It was also the name of one of 
the four towns of Cephallenia. The town 
Same or Samos was situated on the E. 
coast, opposite Ithaca, and was taken and 
destroyed by the Romans b.c. 189. 

SAMINTHUS (-i; Zdfurfoc), a place in 
Argolis, on the W. edge of the Argive 
plain, opposite Mycenae. 

SAMNlUM (-i; adj. Samnltes, more 
rarely Samnltae), a country in the centre 
of Italy, bounded on the N. by the Marsi, 
Paeligni, and Marrucini, on the W. by 
Latium and Campania, on the S. by 
Lucania, and on the E. by the Frentani 
and Apulia. The Samnites were an off¬ 
shoot of the Sabines, who emigrated from 
their country between the Nar, the Tiber, 
and the Anio, before the foundation of 
Rome, and settled in the country after¬ 
wards called Samnium. [Sabini.J This 
country was at the time of their migration 
inhabited by Opicans, whom the Samnites 
conquered, and whose language they 
adopted. The greater part of their coun¬ 
try is occupied by a mass of mountains, 
called at the present day the Matise, 
which stands out from the central line of 
the Apennines. The Samnites were dis¬ 
tinguished for their bravery and love of 
freedom. Issuing from their mountain 
fastnesses, they overran a great part of 
Campania; and during one of the Samnite 
expeditions Capua applied to the Romans 
for help. This led to the war which broke 
out between the Romans and Samnites 
in b.c. 343, and was continued with few 
interruptions for the space of fifty-three 
years. It was not till 290, when all their 
bravest troops had fallen, and their coun¬ 
try had been repeatedly ravaged in every 
direction by the Roman legions, that the 
Samnites submitted to the supremacy of 
Rome. The civil war between Marius 
and Sulla gave them hopes of recover¬ 
ing their independence ; but they were 
defeated by Sulla before the ^ates of 
Rome (82), the greater part of their troops 
fell in battle, and the remainder were put 
to death. Their towns were laid waste, 
the inhabitants sold as Blaves, and their 
place supplied by Roman colonists. 

SAMOS or SAMUS (-i; 2a/no$), one of the 
principal islands of the Aegean Sea, lying 
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in that portion of it called the Icarian Sea, 
off the coast of Ionia, from which it is 
separatee! only by a narrow strait. This 
strait, which is little more than three- 
fourths of a mile wide, was the scene of 
the battle of Mycale. The circumference 
of the island is about eighty miles. In the 
earliest historical records, we find Samos 
a powerful member of the Ionic con¬ 
federacy. Thucydides tells us that the 
Samians were the first of the Greeks, after 
the Corinthians, who paid great attention to 
naval affairs. They founded many colonies: 
among which were Bisanthe and Perinthus, 
in Tlirace; Celenderis and Nagidus, in 
Cilicia; Cydonia, in Crete; Dicaearchia 
(Puteoli), in Italy; and Zancle (Messana), in 
Sicily. About b.c. 532 the power fell into 
the hands of the most distinguished of the 
so-called tyrants, Polycrates, under whom 
its prosperity increased, and Samos would 
probably have become the mistress of the 
Aegaean but for the murder of Polycrates. 
At this period the Samians had com¬ 
mercial relations with Egypt, and obtained 
from Amasis the privilege of a separate 
temple at Naucuatis. The Samians now 
became subject to the Persian empire, 
and were governed by tyrants, with 
a brief interval at the time of the 
Ionic revolt, until the battle of Mycale, 
which made them independent, B.c. 479. 
They now joined the Athenian confederacy, 
of which they continued independent 
members until b.c. 440, when an oppor¬ 
tunity arose for reducing them to entire 
subjection and depriving them of their 
fleet, which was effected by Pericles after 
an obstinate resistance of nine months’ 
duration. Transferred to Sparta after the 
battle of Aegospotami, 405, Samos was soon 
restored to Athens by that of Cnidus, 394, 
but went over to Sparta again in 390. 
Soon after, it fell into the hands of the 
Persians, being conquered by the satrap 
Tigranes; but it was recovered by 
Timotheua for Athens. In the Social war, 
the Athenians successfully defended it 
against the attacks of the confederated 
Chians, Rhodians, and Byzantines, and 
placed in it a body of 2000 eleruchi, b.c. 352. 
After Alexander’s death, it was taken from 
the Athenians by Perdiccas, 323; but 
restored to them by Polysperchon 319. In 
the subsequent period, it was nominally a 
art of the Greco-Syrian kingdom. It 
ecame part of the Roman province of 
Asia, B.c. 84. In pottery Samos has given 
its name to the ‘ Samian ’ ware, a red 

E ottcry with reliefs, which was in vogue 
oth in Greece and Italy in the second 
century b.c., and was imitated by potters 
of Gaul and Britain. In philosophy 
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Pythagoras has made the name of Samoa 
famous.—The capital city, also called 
SAMOS, stood on the SE. side of the 
island, opposite Pr. Trogilium, partly on 
the shore, and partly rising on the hills 
behind in the form of an amphitheatre. 
It had a magnificent harbour, and numerous 
splendid buildings, especially the Heraeum, 
or temple of Hera, built by Rlioecus and 
described by Herodotus os the largest 
existing temple. 

sAmOsAta (ra XfifJLOcraTa : Sdiui8dt) ) the 

capital of the province, and afterwards 
kingdom, of Commagene, in the N. of 
Syria, stood on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, NW. of Edessa. 

SAmOTHRACE, SAMOTHRACA, or 
SAMOTIIRACIA ( 'S.a(t.oOpdKi ), ’Xafj.oOpaKta l 
Samothraki ), a small island in the N. of 
the Aegaean sea, opposite the mouth of the 
Hebrus in Thrace, from which it was thirty- 
eight miles distant. It is about thirty-two 
miles in circumference, and contains in its 
centre a lofty mountain called SAOCE. 
Homer calls the island the Thracian Samos, 
or simply Samos. Samothrace was the 
chief seat of the worship of the Cabiri, and 
was celebrated for its religious mysteries. 
[Cabiri.] 

SAMPSICERAMUS, the name of two 
princes of Emesa in Syria [Emesa], a 
nickname given by Cicero to Cn. Pompeius, 
in allusion probably to his talking much 
of his Eastern victories, this name being 
selected as particularly high-sounding. 

SANCUS,. or SEMO SANCUS, an 
Italian divinity, who presided over oaths, 
originally a Sabine god, and identical with 
Hercules and Dius Fidius. Sancus had a 
temple at Rome ? on the Mucialis (the S. 
slope of the Quirinal), which was said to 
have been consecrated in 4G6 b.c. by 
Postumius Rcgillensis. There was also an 
altar on the island in tho Tiber inscribed 
Sanco Semoni , from which Christian 
writers derived their fallacious notion that 
Simon Magus was worshipped at Rome. 
[See further under Fidius, and Heracles.] 

SANDROCOTTUS (SavSpoKOTTos), an 
Indian king at the time of Seleucus Nicator, 
ruled over the powerful nation of the 
Gangaridae and Prasii on the banks of the 
Ganges. 

SANGArIUS, SANGARIS, or 
SAGARIS (Sayyapios, Sayyapi?) Xdyapisl 
Sakariych ), the largest river of Asia Minor 
after the Halys, rises on the borders of 
Galatia and Phrygia, whence it flows first 
N. through Galatia, then W. and NW. 
through the NE. part of Phrygia, and then 
N. through Bithynia, into the Euxino 

m m a 
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about half way between the Bosporus and 
Heraclea. 

SANTONES or SANTONI, a people 
in Gallia Aquitanica, dwelt on the coast 
of the ocean N. of the Garumna. Under 
the Romans they were a free people. Their 
chief town was Mediolanum, afterwards 
Santones. Their country produced a 
species of wormwood, and also a thick 
woollen cloth. 

SAPAEI (-orum), a people in Thrace, 
near Mt.Taugaeum. 

SAPIS (-is; Savio ), a small river in 
Gallia Cisalpina, rising in the Apennines, 
and flowing into the Adriatic S. of Ravenna, 
between the Po and the Atcrnus. 

SAPOR. [Sasbanidak.] 

SAPPHO (-us; XaiT^at, or, in her own 
Aeolic dialect, <lrdn<f>a), one of the two great 
leaders of the Aeolian school of lyric poetry 
(Alcaeus being the other), wits a native of 
Mytilene, or, as some said, of Eresos in 
Lesbos. Her father’s name was Seainan- 
dronymus, who died when she was only 
six years old. She had three brothers, 
Charaxus, Larichus, and Eurigius. Sappho 
was contemporary with Alcaeus, Stesi- 
chorus, and Pittacus. That she was not 
only contemporary, but lived in friendly 
intercourse, with Alcaeus, is shown by 
existing fragments of the poetry of both. 
Of the events of her life we have Bcanty 
information. Political troubles drove her 
from Lesbos, like other partisans of the 
aristocracy, and she went to Sicily. As 
regards the well-known story, that being in 
love with Phaon, and finding her love 
unrequited, she leapt down from the 
Leucadian rock, it seems to have been an 
invention of later times evolved out of a 
misunderstanding of some of her verses, 
and a confusion with the popular legend of 
Phaon’s love for Aphrodite. As for the 
leap from the Leucadian rock, it is a fiction, 
which arose from an expiatory rite con¬ 
nected with the worship of Apollo. 
[Leucas.] At Mytileno Sappho appears 
to have been the centre of a female literary 
society, most of the members of which were 
her pupils in poetry. [Erinna.] The 
Alexandrian school numbered her among 
the nine great lyric poets, and in force and 
passion she probably surpassed them all. 
Her lyric poems formed nine books, but of 
these only fragments have come down to 
us. The longest is a splendid ode to 
Aphrodite. 

SARANGAE (-arum; 2apdyyai) t a people 
of Sogdiana. 

SARAVUS (-i; Saar), a small river in 
Gaul, flowing into the Mosella. 


SARDINAPXLUS (-i J SapJowairaAo*), 
the last king of the Assyrian empire of 
Nineveh. The account of Ctesias is that 
Arbaces, satrap of Media, and Belesys, the 
noblest of the Chaldacan priests, raised an 
insurrection against Sardanapalus,because 
he was an effeminate and worthless king; 
upon which Sardanapalus showed a com¬ 
plete change of character, fought the rebel 
army at the head of his troops, and when he 
found that he could no longer hold Nineveh 
against the besiegers, collected all his 
treasures, wives, and concubines, and 
placing them on an immense pile which he 
had constructed, set it on fire, and thus 
destroyed both himself and them. The 
enemies then obtained possession of the city, 
in the eighth century b.c. But this is a legend 
without foundation. The real Sardanapalus 
was the king Assur-bani-pal, Bon of Esar- 
liaddon, who is described in the cuneiform 
record as making two successful expeditions 
against. Egypt, about the years 670-660 B.c, 
In the first lie defeated Taharqa (Tirhakah), 
who had combined with some of the petty 
kings set up in Egypt by Esarhaddon to 
drive out all who favoured Assyria; in 
the second, besides defeating Urdamench, 
Taharqa’s successor, he carried Neku 
[Neco, No. 1] prisoner to Nineveh. But 
meantime his own empire had been 
weakened by dissensions. The end came 
in 606 b.c., when the governor of Babylon, 
in alliance with Cyaxares, king of Media, 
brought an army against Nineveh, took 
the city and raserl it to the ground. 
Sardanapalus or Assur-bani-pal, with all 
his family, perished with the city. 

SARDI. [Sardinia.] 

SARDINIA (-ae ; y Xap8u> or Sapfiwv : 
Sardinia), the largest island in the Medi¬ 
terranean, in almost a central position 
between Spain, Gaul, Italy, and Africa. 
A chain of mountains, called Insani 
Montes, runs along the whole of the 
E. side of the island from N. to S., 
occupying about one-third of its sur¬ 
face. The chief towns in the island were : 
on the N. coast, Tibula ( Porto Folio) and 
Turris Libyssonis; on the S. coast, Sulci 
and Caralis (Cagliari) ; on the E. coast. 
Olbia ; and in the interior, Cornus ( Corneto) 
and Nora ( Nurri ). The plains were fertile, 
and those in the W. and S. parts of the 
island produced a great amount of corn. 
Among the products of the island was 
said to be the Sardonica herb a, a poisonous 
plant producing convulsions in those who 
ate it. These convulsions, it was said, 
distorted the mouth, so that the sufferer 
appeared to laugh: hence the well-known 
rw«i Sardonicua, No plant possessing 
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these properties is found at present in 
Sardinia; and it is not impossible that the 
whole tale may have arisen from a piece of 
bad etymology, since we find mention in 
Homer of the Sapiano? y «Aw$, which cannot 
have any reference to Sardinia, but is 
probably connected with the verb <ra(pctv, 1 to 
grin.’ The bitterness of the Sardinian 
honey mentioned by the ancients is still 
observed. Another production of Sar¬ 
dinia was its wool, obtained from 
animals, called musmones (novo-fuov), the 
same species as the present wild sheep 
of Sardinia, called moufflon .—Sardinia 
was known to the Greeks as early as b.c. 
646. It was conquered by the Cartha¬ 
ginians at an early period, and continued 
in their possession till the end of the first 
Punic war. The Romans availed them¬ 
selves of the war which the Carthaginians 
were carrying on against their mercenaries 
in Africa to take possession of Sardinia, 
b.c. 238, and it became a Roman province; 
but it was not till after many years and 
numerous revolts that the inhabitants 
submitted to the Roman dominion. It 
was after one of these revolts that so many 
Sardinians were thrown upon the slave 
market as to give rise to the proverb, 

* Sardi venales,’ to indicate any cheap and 
worthless commodity. 

SARDES or SARDIS (plural) [-ium ; 
aiSapfieis], one of the most ancient and 
famous cities of Asia Minor, and the capital 
of the great Lydian monarchy, stood on the 
S. edge of the rich valley of the Hermua, at 
the N. foot of M. Tmolus, on the little river 
Pactolus, near the junction of that river 
with the Hermus. On a precipitous rock, 
forming an outpost of the range of Tmolus, 
was the almost impregnable citadel, con¬ 
taining the palace and treasure of the ! 
Lydian kings. The rest of the city, w hich 
stood in the plain on both sides of the 
Pactolus, was very slightly built, and was 
repeatedly burnt down, first by the Cim¬ 
merians, then by the Greeks in the great 
Ionic revolt, and again, in part at least, by 
Antiochus the Great; but on each occasion 
it was restored. For its history as the 
capital of the Lydian monarchy see Lydia. 
Under the Persian and Greco-Syrian 
empires, it was the residence of the satrap 
of Lydia. The rise of Pergamum greatly 
diminished its importance ; but under tbe 
Romans it was still a considerable city, 
and the place where the religious festivals 
of the province of Asia w ere held for the 
worship of Rome and Augustus. 

SAkMATAE or SAUROmATAE 
(-arum; 'Xapparcu, 2«vpo/uaT<u), a people of 
Asia, dwelling on the NE. of tne Pains 
Maeotis (Sea of A*or), E. of the river 


TanaTs (Don), which separated them from 
the Scythians of Europe. [Sajimatia.] 

S ARM AtTA (-ae; n Sap/iaWa), a name first 
used by Mela for the part of N. Europe 
and Asia extending from the Vistula 
( Wilsa) and the Sarmatici Montes on the 
\V., which divided it from Germany, to the 
Rha (Volga) on the E., which divided it 
from Scythia; bounded on the SW. and S. 
by the rivers Ister (Danube), Tibiscus 
(Theiss ), and Tyras (Dniester), which 
divided it from Pannonia and Dacia, and, 
further, by the Euxine, and beyond it by 

M. Caucasus, which divided it from Colchis, 
Iberia, and Albania; and extending on the 

N. as far as the Baltic, and the unknown 
regions of N. Europe. The part of this 
country which lies in Europe corresponds 
to the Scythia of Herodotus. The people 
from whom the name of Sarmatia was 
derived inhabited at first only a small 
portion of the country. [Sarmatae.] 

SARMAtICAE PORTAE (Pass 
of Dariel ), the central pass of the Caucasus, 
leading from Iberia to Sarmatia. It was 
more commonly called Caucasine Portae. 
[Caucasus.] 

SARMA'fTCUM MARE [Baltic), a great 
sea, washing the N. coast of European 
Sarmatia, but Roman poets applied the 
name sometimes to the Black Sea. 

SARNUS (-i; Samo ), a river in Cam¬ 
pania, flowing by Nuceria, and falling into 
the Sinus Puteolanus near Pompeii. On 
its banks dwelt a people named Sarrastes, 
who are said to have migrated from 
Petoponnesus. 

SARONiCUS SINUS (Gulf of Egina), 
ft bay of the Aegaean sea lying between 
the promontory of Sunium in Attica and 
that of Scyllaeum in Argolis. It contains 
within it the islands of Aegina and Solamis. 

SARPEDON (-onis; SapmjStai'). 1. Son 
of Zeus and Europa, and brother of Minos 
Rnd Rhadamanthus. He quarrelled with 
Minos, and took refuge with Cilix, whom 
he helped against the Lycians. He after¬ 
wards became king of the Lycians, and 
Zeus granted him the privilege of living 
three generations.—2. Son of Zeus ana 
Laodamia, or according to others, of 
Evander and Deidamia. Hew T as a Lycian 
prince, and a grandson of No. 1, with whom 
he is sometimes confused. In the Trojan 
war he was an ally of the Trojans, and was 
slain by Patroclus. Apollo, by the com¬ 
mand of Zeus, cleansed Sarpedon’s body 
from blood and dust, covered it with 
ambrosia, and gave it to Sleep and Death 
to carry into Lycia, there to be honourably 
buried. 
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SARPfiDON PROMONTORIUM (0. 
Lissan el Kapeh), a promontory of Cilicia, 
W. of the mouth of the Calycadnus. 

SARPEDONlUM PROM. ( Gremia ), a 
promontory of Thrace, opposite the island 
of Imbros. 

SARRASTES. [Sarnus.] 

SARSTNA (-ae; Sarsina ), a town of 
Umbria, on the river Sapis, SW. of Arimi- 
num, celebrated as the birthplace of the 
comic poet Plautus. 

SARTA (-ae), a town on the E. coast of 
the Sithonian promontory of Chalcidice. 

SARUS ( Seihan ), a river in the SE. of 
Asia Minor, which falls into the sea a little 
E. of the mouth of the Cydnus, and SE. of 
Tarsus. 

SASO (-onis; Sassono , Sassa ), a small 
rocky island off the coast of Illyria. 

SASPIRES (-um), a Scythian people of 
Asia in the district of N. Armenia called 
Hysparatis. 

SASSANlDAE, the name of a dynasty 
which reigned in Persia from A.D. 220 to 
a.d. 661. Of these the two earliest were : 
1. ARTAXERXES (the ARDASHIR or 
ARDSHIR of the Persians), the founder 
of the dynasty of the Sassanidae, reigned 
a.d. 226-241.—2. SAPOR I. (SHAPUR), 
the eon and successor of Arfcaxerxes I., 
reigned 241-272. He carried on war first 
against Gordian, and afterwards against 
Valerian. The latter emperor was defeated 
by Sapor, taken prisoner, and kept in 
captivity for the remainder of his life. 
After the capture of Valerian, Sapor con¬ 
quered Syria, destroyed Antioch, #nd 
having made himself master of the passes 
in the Taurus, laid Tarsus in ashes and 
took Caesarea. His further progress was 
stopped by Odenathus and Zenobia, who 
drove the king back beyond the Euphrates, 
and founded a new empire, over which 
they ruled at Palmyra. 

SASS0LA (-ae), a town in Latium, 
belonging to the territory of Tiber. 

S AT Ala (-or urn; ra SaTaXa). 1. 
( Sadagh ), a town in the NE. of Armenia 
Minor, important as the key of the moun¬ 
tain passes into Pontus. It stood at the 
junction of four roads leading to places 
on theEuxine, a little N. of the Euphrates, 
in a valley surrounded by mountains, 825 
Roman miles from Caesarea in Cappa¬ 
docia, and 136 from Trapezus.—2. (Sandal), 
a town in Lydia, near the Hermus, and on 
the road from Sardis to Ceramon Agora. 

SATIcULA (-ae), a town of Samnium, 
on the frontiers of Campania. 

SATNWIS (Sarv(4«tft Tutla), a river 


in the S. of the Troad, rising in M. 
Ida, and flowing W. into the Aegean N* 
of Prom. Lectum, between Larissa and 
Hamaxitus. 

SATRtCUM (-i), a town in Latium, near 
Antium. 

SATCRAE PALUS (Lago di Paolo), 
a lake or marsh in Latium, formed by tbe 
river Nymphacus, and near the promontory 
Circeium. 

SAtUrIUM or SATUREIUM, the 
name of a district near Tarentum, possiblv 
an old native name for the region in which 
Tarentum was built. Horace uses the 
adjective Satureianus (of a breed of 
horses: Sat. 1. 6, 59) a8 equivalent to 
Tarentinus. 

SATURNIA. 1. An ancient name of 
Italy. [Italia.] —2. ( Saturnia), formerly 
called Aurinia, an ancient town of Etruria, 
in the territory of Caletra, on the road from 
Rome to Cosa, about twenty miles from 
the sea. 

SATURN IN US, L. ANTOnIUS, 

governor of Upper Germany in the reign 
of Domitian, raised a rebellion against 
that emperor, a.d. 91, but was defeated 
and put to death by Appius Maximus, the 
general of Domitian. 

SATURNINUS, L.APPULEIUS, was 
quaestor b.c. 104, and tribune of the plebs 
for the first time 102. He entered into a 
close alliance with MariuB and his friends, 
and soon acquired great popularity. He 
became a candidate for the tribunate for 
the second time 100. His rival Nonius 
was murdered by the emissaries of Glaucia 
and Satuminus, and Saturninus was 
chosen to fill up the vacancy. As soon as 
he had entered upon his tribunate, he 
brought forward an agrarian law which 
led to the banishment of Metellus Numi- 
dicus [Metellus], a Lex Frumentaria, 
reducing the price fixed in 123 B.c. for the 
dole of corn, and a law for founding new 
colonies in Sicily, Acliaia, and Macedonia. 
By these measures he and his associates 
won over the populace to their side. 
Saturninus and Glaucia went further in 
their schemes than Marius, and were no 
longer supported by him, so that loss of 
office would have been fatal to them. In 
the comitia for the election of the magis¬ 
trates for the following year, Saturninus 
obtained the tribunate for the third time, 
and to prevent the election of Memmius, 
the rival of Glaucia, for the consulship, 
Saturninus and Glaucia hired some ruffians, 
who murdered him openly in the comitia. 
This last act produced a reaction against 
Saturninus ana his associates. The senate 
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declared them public enemies, and ordered 
tho consuls to put them down by force. 
Driven out of the forum, Saturninus, 
(flaucia, and the quaestor Saufeius took 
refuge in the Capitol, but the partisans of 
tho senate cut off the pipes which supplied 
tho Capitol with water. Unable to hold 
out any longer, they surrendered to Marius, 
who did all he could to save their lives, 
and placed them for security in tho Curia 
Hostilia, but the mob pulled off the roof 
of tho senate-house, and pelted them with 
the tiles till they died Nearly forty years 
after those events, the tribune T. Labienus 
accused an aged senator, Rabirius, of 
having been the murderer of Saturninus. 
j Rawiuus.'J 

SATURNINUS, C. SENTlUS. Pro¬ 
praetor of Macedonia during the Social 
war. He defeated the Thracians, who had 
invaded his province. 

SATURNlUS, that is, a son of Satur- 
1111 s, a surname of Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto. For the same reason the name of 
SATURNIA is given both to Juno and 
Vesta. 

SATURNUS (-i), an old Italian god of 
agriculture, especially connected with seed¬ 
time and harvest, his name being a 
contraction of Saeturnus, from serere , ‘ to 
sow.' He was represented as wedded to 
the earth-goddess Ors [cf. Liu], and with 
her as presiding over all forms of tillage and 
fruit growing. The popular tradition made 
Saturn an old king of Latium or of Italy 
who taught agriculture and civilisation, 
and in whose reign was the golden a go. When 
G reek mythology was adopted, Saturn was 
identified with Cronus, who in one of his 
aspects was a harvest god. Accordingly 
it was imagined that Cronus, deposed by 
Zeus, reigned in Latium as Saturn us. The 
story ran that the god came to Italy in the 
reign of Janus, by whom he was hospitably 
received, and that he formed a settlement 
on the Capitoline hill, which was hence 
called the Saturnian hill, whence lie after¬ 
wards returned to the abodes of the gods. 
At the foot of that hill, on the road leading 
up to the Capitol, there stood in after 
times (he temple of Saturn. Saturn then 
taught the people agriculture, and civilised 
them. The result was that the whole 
country was called Saturnia or th ■ land 
of plenty. [As regards the old theory that 
Latium derived its name from Saturn’s 
concealment there, see Latium.] The god 
was represented with a pruning knife or 
with a sickle, like that of Cronus. 

SAtYRI (-orum; SdTupot), were nature 
deities or daemons of mountain forests and 
streams, especially the attendants of Dio 


nysus, like whom they represented the vital 
powers of nature. They are represented 
with bristly hair, the nose broad and some¬ 
what turned upwards, the ears pointed at 
the top like those of animals, with small 
horns growing out of the top of the fore¬ 
head, and with a tail like that of a horse or 



Satyr and Maenad swinging tho infant Dionysus. 
(From a tena-cotta in the British Museum.) 


were commonly called Sileni, and the 
younger ones are termed Satyrisci. Later 
writers, and especially the Roman poets, 
confound the Satyrs w ith the Italian Fauni, 
and accordingly both Satyrs and Fauns 
were represented, like Pan, w’ith horns 
and goats’ feet, although originally they 
were quite distinct. [Faunus.] The 
Satyr of Praxiteles at Alliens led the 
way to representing Satyrs in a less repulsive 
form. In this type they are youthful, with 
a wanton or rougliish expression, and of 
their animal form nothing remains but the 
pointed ears and the hair coming down over 
the forehead. 

SAT’fRUS (-i; SdTvpos), a comic actor 
at Athens, who is praised by Demosthenes 
for his generosity in choosing as his gift 
from Philip the liberation of Olynthian 
captives. 

SAURDmATAE. [Sarmatae.] 

SAVERRlO, P. SULPIC1US. Consul 
n.c. 304, when lie carried on the w ar against 
the Samnites. 

SAVO (-unis; Savonc ), a river in Cam¬ 
pania, which flow r s into the sea S. of 
Sinuessa. 

SAVUS (-i; Save or Sau), a tributary 
of the Danube, which rises in the Camic 
Alps, and falls into the Danube near 
Singidunum. 
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SAXA, DECIDlUS, a native of Celti 
beria, was originally one of Caesar’s com¬ 
mon soldiers. He was tribune of the plebs 
in 44, and after Caesar’s death served 
under M. Antonius in the siege of Mutina, 
and under both Antonius and Octavianus 
in their war against Brutus and Cassius. 
After the battle of Philippi Saxa accom¬ 
panied Antony to the East, and was made 
governor of Syria. Here he was defeated 
by the younger Labienus and the Par¬ 
tisans, and was slain. 

SAXA, Q. VOCONlUS, tribune of the 
plebs B.c. 169, proposed the Voconia Lex, 
respecting which see Diet, of Ant. s.v. 

SAXA RUBRA. [Rubra Saxa.] 

SAXONES (-um), a powerful people in 
Germany, who originally dwelt in the S. 
part of the Cimbric Chersonesus, between 
the rivers Albis and Clialusus ( Trave ), in 
the modern Hohtein. Their name first 
appears in history in a.d. 280, when they 
are mentioned as brave and skilful sailors, 
who often joined the Chauci in piratical 
expeditions against the coast of Gaul. 
They were afterwards at the head of a 
powerful confederacy of German peoples 
who became united under the general 
name of Saxons, and eventually occupied 
the country between the Elbe, the Rhine, 
the Lippe, and the German Ocean. The 
history of their part in the conquest of 
Britain does not fall within the period 
here treated of. 

SCAEVA, CASSTUrf, a centurion in 
Caesar’s army, who distinguished himself 
by his valour at the battle of Dyrrhachium. 

SCAEVOLA, MUClUS. 1. C., the hero 
of a celebrated story in early Roman his¬ 
tory. [For the probable history of the 
war, sec Porsenna.] When King Por- 
seiina was blockading Rome, C. Mucius, a 
young man of the patrician class, resolved 
to rid his country of the invader. He went 
out of the city with a dagger hid beneath 
his dress, and approached the place where 
Porsenna was sitting, with a secretary by 
his side, dressed nearly in the same style 
as the king himself. Mistaking the secre¬ 
tary for the king, Mucius killed him on the 
spot. Being seized, he declared his name, 
and his design to kill the king himself, 
adding that there were 800 Roman youths 
ready to attempt his life. In reply to the 
threats of Porsenna, Mucius thrust his 
right hand into a fire which was already 
lighted for a sacrifice, and held it there 
without flinching. The king, who was 
amazed at his firmness, bade him go away 
free; bat being alarmed for his life, which 
he could not secure against so many des¬ 
perate men, he made proposals of peace to 


the Romans, and evacuated the territory. 
Mucius received the name of Scaevola, or 
left-handed, from the loss of his right hand. 
The patricians gave him a tract of land 
beyond the Tiber, which was thenceforth 
called Mucia Praia—2. Q., praetor b.o. 
216, had Sardinia for his province.—3. Q., 
probably son of No. 2, was praetor 179, 
with Sicily for his province, and consul 
174.—4. P., brother of No. 3, was praetor 
with his brother 179, and consul 1 y 5. In 
bis consulship ho gained a victory over 
the Ligurians.—6. P., called by Plutarch 
o vofioSeiKTyis, probably son of No. 4, was 
tribune of the plebs 141, praetor nrbanus 
186, and consul 183. In 131 he succeeded 
his brother Mucianus as Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus. Scaevola was distinguished for his 
knowledge of law. — 6. Q., called tin 
AUGUR, was son of No. 3, and married 
the daughter of C. Laelius, the friend of 
Scipio Africanus the younger, was tribune 
of the plebs 128, plebeian aedile 125, and 
as praetor was governor of the province of 
Asia in 121, the year in which C. Gracchus 
lost his life. He was prosecuted after his 
return from his province for the offence of 
repetundae , in 120, by T. Albucius, but 
was acquitted. He was consul 117. He 
lived at least to the tribunate of P. Sulpi- 
cius Rufus, £8. He aho was distinguished 
for his knowledge of law.—7. Q., Ponti¬ 
fex Maximus, was sou of No. 5. He was 
tribune of the plebs in 106, curulo aedile 
in 104, and consul 95, with Licinius Crns- 
sus, the oral o’*, as his colleague. After 
his consulship Scaevola was proconsul 
of the province of Asia, and afterwards 
Pontifex Maximus. He was killed in the 
proscription by the party of Marius (82). 
He was, says Cicero, the most eloquent of 
jurists, and the most learned jurist among 
orators. 

SCAEYUS, or SCAEVIUS MEMOR, a 
tragic poet of the time of Domitian. 

SCALDIS (Scheldt), a river in the N. of 

allia Belgica, flowing into the ocean, but 
which Caesar erroneously makes a tribu¬ 
tary of the Mosa. 

SCXMANDER (-dri; 2ica/iav3po«), the 
celebrated river of the Troad. [Troas.] 

SCAMANDRIUS. [Astyanax.] 

SCANDEA. [Cythera.] 

SCANDlA, SCANDINAVIA or SCA- 
TINAVIA, the name given by the ancients 
to the islands in the Baltic, Filnen , Zea¬ 
land and Laaland , and vaguely also to the 
coasts of Sweden and Norway. Even the 
later Romans had a very imperfect know¬ 
ledge of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
though some knowledge of the Baltio had 
probably been gathered by Pytheas, 
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SCANTlA SILVA, a wood in Campania. 

SCAPTfi H^LE (SicairTT) iJXij), & small 
(own on the coast of Thrace opposite the 
island of Thasos. It contained celebrated 

old mines, which were originally worked 

y the Thasians. Thucydides, who hi d 
some property in th^se mines, retired to 
this place after his banishment from 
Athens, and here arranged the materials 
for his history. 

SCAPTlA, an ancient town in Latium, 
which gave its name to a Homan tribe. 

SCAPTIUS, P., a Roman trader in 
Cilicia who lent money to people of Salamis 
in Cyprus, and enforced usurious interest 
by the aid of the troops of App. Claudius. 
Cicero refused to support him, and de¬ 
prived him of the prefecture of Salamis. 

SCAPULA, P. OSTORlUS. 1. Suc¬ 
ceeded A. Plautius as governor of Britain, 
about a.d. GO. He defeated the Silures, 
took prisoner their king Caractacus, and 
sent him in chains to Rome. He died soon 
afterwards in the province.—2. Son of the 
preceding, fought with distinction under 
his father; was accused of treason by 
Sosianus and condemned to death by Nero. 

SCARDUS, SCODRUS or SCORDUS 
MONS, a range of mountains to the E. of 
Scodra, between Illyria and Dardania, and 
dividing the head waters of the Axius from 
the Drilon. 

SCARPHE, SCARPHEA or SCAR- 
PHlA, a town of the Epicnemidii Locri, 
at which the roads united leading through 
Thermopylae. 

SCAURUS, AEMILlUS. 1. M., raised 
his family from obscurity to the highest 
rank among the Roman nobles. He was 
born in b.c. 163. His father, notwith¬ 
standing his patrician descent, had been 
obliged, through poverty, to carry on the 
trade of a charcoal-merchant, and left his 
son a very slender patrimony. He rose to 
office by his eloquence. He was curule 
aedile in 123, and consul in 115, when he 
carried on war witli success against several 
of the Alpine tribes. In 112 he was sent at 
the head of an embassy to Jugurtlia, and 
in 111 was legate under Bestia in the 
Jugurthine war. He was implicated with 
Bestia in the charge of receiving bribes, 
but escaped condemnation. In 109 he was 
censor with M. Livius Drusus. In his 
consulship he restored the Milvian bridge, 
and constructed the Aemilian road, which 
ran by Pisne and Luna as far as Dertona. 
In 107 he was elected consul & second time. 
—2. M., eldest son of the preceding, and 
stepson of the dictator Sulla, whom his 
mother, Caeoilia, married after the death 


of his father. In the third Mlfchridatio 
war he served under Pompey as quaestor. 
He was curule aedile in 58, when he cele¬ 
brated tho publio games with extraordinary 
splendour. The temporary theatre which 
he built held 80,000 spectators. In 66 he 
was praetor, and in the following year 
governed the province of Sardinia, which 
he plundered without mercy. On his 
return to Rome he was accused of the 
crime of repetundae. He was defended 
by Cicero, in the speech of which fragments 
only remain, and was acquitted, notwith¬ 
standing his guilt. He was accused again 
in 62, under Pompey’s new law against 
ambitus , and was condemned.—3. M., son 
of No. 2 and Mucia, the former wife of 
Pompey the triumvir, and consequently 
the half-brother of Sex. Pompey. He 
accompanied the latter into Asia, after the 
defeat of his fleet in Sicily, but betrayed 
him into the hands of the generals of 
M. Antonius, in 36. After the battle of 
Actium, lie fell into the power of Octavian, 
and escaped death, to which he had been 
sentenced, only through the intercession 
of his mother, Mucia.—4. MAMERCUS, 
grandson of No. 3, was a distinguished 
orator and poet, but of a lazy and dissolute 
character. Being accused of majestas in 
34, he put an end to his own life. 

SCELERATUS CAMPUS. [Roma.] 

SCEPSIS an ancient city in the 

interior of the Troad, SE. of Alexandria 
Troas, in the mountains of Ida. Its inhabi¬ 
tants were removed by Antigonus to 
Alexandria, but being permitted by Lysi- 
macliua to return to their homes, they 
built a new city. 

SCERDILAIDAS or SCERDILAEDUS, 
kingof Illyria, was in all probability a son 
of Pleuratus, and younger brother of 
Agron, both of them kings of that country. 
He carried on war for some years against 
Philip, king of Macedonia, and thus appears 
as an ally of the Romans. He probably 
died about 205, and was succeeded by his 
son Pleuratus. 

SCHEdIUS (2x«><*). 1 . Sonoflphitus 
and Hippolyte, commanded the Phocians 
in the war against Troy, with his brother 
Epistrophus.—2. Son of Perimedes, like¬ 
wise a Phocian, who was killed at Troy by 
Hector. 

SCHERlA. [Phaeaces.] 

SCIX.THUS (-i; a small island 

in the Aegaean sea,'N. of Euboea and E. 
of Hie Magnesian coast of Thessaly, with a 
town of the same name upon it. 

SCILLOS (-untis; ov*) ( a (own of 
I Elis, in the district Triphvlia, on the river 
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Selinus, S. of Olympia. Xenophon lived 
here for more than twenty years. 

SCIONfi (-es; 2*iwnj), the chief town in 
the Macedonian peninsula of Pallene, on 
the W. coast. It revolted from the Athe¬ 
nians in the Peloponnesian war, but was 
taken by Cleon. 

SCIPlO, the name of an illustrious 
patrician family of the Cornelia gens. 
This name, which signifies a stick or staff, 
is said to have been given to the founder 
of the family because he served as a staff 
in directing his blind father. This family 
roduced some of the greatest men in Rome. 
. P. CORNELIUS SCIPIO, magister 
equitum b.c. 396, and consular tribune 395 
and 394.—2. L. CORN. SCIPIO, consul 
350.—3. P. CORN. SCIPIO BARBATUS, 
consul 328, and dictator 306.—4. L. 
CORN. SCIPIO BARBATUS, consul 298, 
when he carried on war against the Etrus¬ 
cans, and defeated them near Volaterrae. 
He also fought in Samnium and Lucania. 
This Scipio was the great-great-grandfather 
of the conqueror of Hannibal.—5. CN. 
CORN. SCIPIO ASINA, son of No. 4, 
was consul 260, in the first Punic war. 
He was consul a second time in 254, and 
with his colleague A. Atilius Calatinus 
crossed over into Sicily, and took the town 
of Panormus. He obtained a triumph. 
— 6 . L. CORN. SCIPIO, also son of No. 4, 
was consul 259. He drove the Cartha¬ 
ginians out of Sardinia and Corsica, de¬ 
feating Hanno, the Carthaginian com¬ 
mander.—7. P. CORN. SCIPIO ASINA, 
son of No. 6, was consul 221, and carried 
on war, with his colleague M. Minucius 
Rufus, successfully against the Istri.—8. P. 
CORN. SCIPIO, son of No. 6, was consul 
with Ti. Sempronius Longus, in 218, the 
first year of the second Punic war. He 
sailed with an army to Gaul, in order to 
encounter Hannibal before he crossed 
the Alps; but finding that Hannibal had 
crossed the Rhone, and had got the start 
of him by a three days’ march, he resolved 
to sail back to Italy, and await Hannibal’s 
arrival in Cisalpine Gaul. But as the 
Romans had an army of 25,000 men in 
Cisalpine Gaul, under the command of two 
praetors, Scipio sent into Spain the army 
which he had brought with him, under the 
command of his brother, Cn. Scipio. On 
his return to Italy, Scipio took the com¬ 
mand of the army in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
hastened to meet Hannibal. An engage- 
-ment took place between the cavalry and 
light-armed troops of the two armies. 
The Romans were defeated; the consul 
himself received a severe wound, and was 
only saved by the courage of his young son, 


Publius, the future conqueror of Hannibal. 
Scipio was now joined by the other consul, 
Sempronius Longus, who resolved upon a 
battle, in opposition to the advice of his 
colleague. The result was the complete 
defeat of the Roman army. In the follow¬ 
ing year, 217, Scipio crossed over into 
Spain. He and his brother Cneius con¬ 
tinued in Spain till their death in battle 
211, and did the most important service to 
their country by preventing reinforcements 
being sent to Hannibal from Spain.—9. CN. 
CORN. SCIPIO CALVUS, son of No. 6, 
and brother of No. 8, was consul 222, with 
M. Claudius Marcellus, and he carried on 
war against the Insubrians. In 218 he 
carried on war as the legate of his brother 
Publius for eight years in Spain, as has 
been related above. — 10. P. CORN. 
SCIPIO AFRICANUS MAJOR, son of 
No. 8, was born probably in 237. He was 
one of the greatest men of Rome, and at 
an early age was tmsted by his country¬ 
men. He believed himself to be guided 
by divine revelations: the success which 
attended all liiB enterprises deepened this 
belief, and his faith in himself helped him 
to inspire enthusiasm in others. He is 
first mentioned in 218 at the battle of the 
Ticinus, when he saved the life of his 
father, as has already been related. He 
fought at Cannae two years afterward 
(216), as tribune of the soldiers, and was 
one of the few Roman officers who survived 
that fatal day. He was chosen along with 
Appius Claudius to command the remains 
of the army, which had taken refuge at 
Canusium; and dissuaded the Roman 
nobles, who had thought of leaving Italy 
in despair, from carrying their project 
into effect. In 210, after the death of his 
father and his uncle in Spain, the Romans 
resolved to increase their army in that 
country, and to place it under the command 
of a proconsul. But when the people 
assembled to elect a proconsul, none of the 
generals of experience ventured to sue for 
so dangerous a command. At length 
Scipio, who was then barely twenty-seven 
(Pol. x. 6), offered himself as a candidate, 
and was chosen with enthusiasm to take 
the command. In the first campaign (210) 
he took Carthago Nova, and in the course 
of the next three years he drove the 
Carthaginians entirely out of Spain. He 
returned to Rome in 206, and was elected 
consul for the following year (205), although 
he had not yet filled the office of praetor, 
and was only thirty years of age. In 204, 
having organised nis army in Sicily ? he 
crossed over to Africa. The Carthaginians 
were defeated, and recalled Hannibal from 
Italy as the only hope of saving their 
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country. The long struggle between the 
two nations was at length brought to a 
close by the battle fought near Zama on 
the 19th of October, 2(S, in which Scipio 
ained a decisive victory over Hannibal, 
cipio returned to Italy in 201, and entered 
Rome in triumph. He was received with 
enthusiasm, and the surname of Africanus 
was conferred upon him, but he refused 
special honours and offices and mixed little 
in public affairs for some years. He was 
censor in 199 with P. Aelius Paetus, and 
consul a second time in 194 with Ti. 
Sempronius Longus. In 193 he was one of 
the ambassadors sent to Antiochus at 
Ephesus, at w"hose court Hannibal was 
then living. There is a story that he asked 
Hannibal, Who was the greatest general? 

‘ Alexander the Great,’ was Hannibal’s 
reply. ‘ Who was the second? ’ ‘ Pyrrhus.’ 

* Who the third ? ' ‘ Myself, * replied 

the Carthaginian. * What would you have 
said, then, if you had conquered me ? ’ 
asked Scipio. ‘ I should then have placed 
myself before Alexander, before Pyrrhus, 
and before all other generals.’—In 190 
AfricanuB served as legate under hiB brother 
Lucius in the war against Antiochus the 
Great. Shortly after his return, he and 
liis brother Lucius were accused of having 
received bribes from Antiochus and of 
having appropriated part of the money 
which had been paid by Antiochus to the 
Roman state. It is said that Scipio in¬ 
dignantly forbade his brother to submit 
his accounts to examination. Lucius was 
condemned and fined; and this success 
emboldened his enemies to bring Africanus 
himself before the people. His accuser 
was M. Naevius, the tribune of the people, 
and the accusation was brought in 185. 
When the trial came on, and Africanus was 
summoned, he proudly reminded the people 
that this was the anniversary of the day on 
which he had defeated Hannibal at Zama, 
and called upon them to follow him to the 
Capitol, in order there to return thanks to 
the immortal gods, and to pray that they 
would grant the Roman state other citizens 
like himself. Scipio struck a chord which 
vibrated on every heart, and was followed 
by crowds to the Capitol. Having thus set 
all the laws at defiance, Scipio immediately 
quitted Rome, and retired to his country 
Beat at Litemum. The tribunes wished 
to renew the prosecution, but Gracchus 
wisely persuaded them to let it drop. 
He never returned to Rome, and died at 
Litemum, probably in 183. Scipio married 
Aemilia, the daughter of L. Aemilius 
Paul us, who fell at the battle of Cannae.— 
11. L. CORN. SCIPIO ASIATICTJS, was 
the son of No. 8, and the brother of the great 


Africanus. He served under his brother 
in Spain; was praetor in 193, when he 
obtained the province of Sicily, and consul 
in 190, with C. Laelius. The senate had 
not much confidence in his abilities, and it 
was only through the offer of his brother 
Africanus to accompany him as a legate 
that he obtained the province of Greece 
and the conduct of the war against 
Antiochus. He defeated Antiochus at Mt. 
Sipylus in 190. The history of his accusa¬ 
tion and condemnation has been already 
related.— 12. P. CORN. SCIPIO APRf- 
CANUS, elder son of the great Africanus, 
was prevented by his weak health from 
taking any part in public affairs, but he 
was elected augur in 180 b.c. He had no 
son of his own, but adopted the son 
of L. Aemilius Paulus.— 13. L. or CN, 
CORN. SCIPIO AFRICANUS, younger 
Bon of the great Africanus. He accom¬ 
panied his father into Asia in 190, and was 
taken prisoner by Antiochus. He was a 
man of no merit.— 14. L. CORN. SCIPIO 
ASIATICUS, a descendant of No. 11, 
belonged to the Marian party, and was 
consul in 83 with C. Norbanus. He was, 
however, included in the proscription in the 
following year (82), whereupon he fled to 
Massilia, and passed there the remainder 
of his life. — 15. P. CORN. SCIPIO 
AEMILIAN US AFRICANUS MINOR 
was the younger son of L. Aemilius 
Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, and 
was adopted by P. Scipio [No. 12], 
the son of the conqueror of Hannibal. 
He was born about 185. In his seven¬ 
teenth year he accompanied his father 
Paulus to Greece, and fought under 
him at the battle of Pydna, 168. Scipio 
devoted himself with ardour to the study 
of literature, and formed an intimate 
friendship with Polybius, Lucilius and 
Terence. His friendship with Laelius, 
whose tastes and pursuits were so con¬ 
genial to his own, has been immortalised 
by Cicero’s treatise entitled Laelius sive 
de Amicitia. Scipio first served in Spain 
as military tribune, under the consul L. 
Lucullus in 151. On the breaking out of 
the third Punic war in 149 he accompanied 
the Roman army to Africa, again with the 
rank of military tribune. In 147 he was 
elected consul, although he was only 
thirty-seven. The senate assigned to him 
Africa as his province, to which he forth¬ 
with sailed, accompanied by his friends 
Polybius and Laelius. He prosecuted the 
siege of Carthage with the utmost vigour, 
ana took the city in the spring of the 
following year (146). The surname of 
Africanus, which he had inherited by 
adoption from the conqueror of Hannibal, 
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had now been acquired by liis own exploits, 
In 142 Scipio was censor, and tried in vain to 
repress the growing luxury of the age. The 
long continuance of the war in Spain again 
called Scipio to the consulship. He was 
appointed consul in his absence, and had 
the province of Spain assigned to him in 
134. In 133 he brought the war to a con¬ 
clusion by the capture of the city of 
Numantia after a long siege. He now 
received the surname of Nuinnntius in 
addition to that of Africanus. During his 
absence in Spain Tib. Gracchus had been 
put to death. Scipio was married to 
Sempronia, the sister of the fallen tribuno, 
but he had no sympathy with his reforms, 
and no sorrow for his fate. On receiving 
the news of the death of Gracchus he is 
said to have quoted the line of the Odyssey 
(i. 47)— 

wf aw6\oiTO kox aAAo? ori< roiavra ye p/£oi, 

and upon his return to Rome in 132, when 
he was asked in the assembly of tribes by 
O. Papirius Carbo, the tribuno, what he 
thought of the death of Tib. Gracchus, 
he replied that he was justly slain {jure 
ca sum). His reply to the murmurs of 
the populace which greeted this expression 
of opinion, ‘ Taceant quibus Italia noverca 
est,’ showed his spirit of contempt for the 
Roman mob, whom he seemed to think 
unfit to reckon as Roman citizens, and may 
have contributed to the feeling against him 
which afterwards caused his death. He 
now took the lead in opposing the efforts 
of the commissioners to make the agrarian 
law of Tib. Gracchus apply also to #ie 
lands of Latin citizens (129). In the 
Forum he was accused by Carbo with 
the bitterest invectives as the enemy of the 
people. In the evening he went home with 
the intention of composing a speech for 
the following day; but next day he was 
found dead in his room. Who contrived 
the murder was never proved ; but Carbo 
was suspected.—16. P. CORN. SCIPIO 
NASICA, that is, ‘ Scipio with the pointed 
nose,’ famous for his legal knowledge, was 
the son of Cn. Scipio ualvus, who fell in 
Spain in 211. [No. 9.] He was curule 
aedile 196 ; praetor in 194, when he fought 
with success in Further Spain; and consul 
191, when he defeated the Boii, and 
triumphed over them on his return to 
Rome.—17. P. CORN. SCIPIO NASICA 
CORCULUM, gon of No. 16, inherited 
from his father a love of jurisprudence, 
and received the surname of Corculum 
U.6. 1 acute’). He married a daughter of 
Scipio Africanus the elder. He was censor 
159 with M. PopUliag Laenas, and consul 
in 155.—18. P. CORN. SCIPIO NASICA 


SERAPIO, son of No. 17, is chiefly known 
as the leader of the senate in the murder 
of Tib. Gracchus. In consequence of his 
conduct on this occasion Nasica was so 
much hated by the people, that the Benate 
sent him on a pretended mission to Asia, 
although he was pontifex maximus, ana 
ought not, therefore, to have quitted Italy. 
He did not return to Rome, and died soon 
afterwards at Pergamum.— 19. P. CORN. 
SCIPIO NASICA, son of No. 18, was con¬ 
sul 111, and died during his consulship.— 

20. P. CORN. SCIPIO NASICA, son of 
No. 19, praetor 94. He had two sons, 
both of whom were adopted, one by his 
maternal grandfather, L. Crassus, there¬ 
fore called L. Licinius Crassus Scipio; and 
the othor by Q. Caeciliua Metellus Pius, 
consul 80, therefore called Q. Caeciliua 
Metellus Pius Scipio. This Scipio became 
the fathor-in-law of Cn. Pompojr the 
triumvir, and fell in Africa in 47. Ilia Life 
is given under Metellus.—21. CN. CORN. 
SCIPIO HISPALLUS, son of L. Scipio, 
who is only known as a brother of the two 
Scipios who fell in Spain. Hispallns was 

raetor 179, and consul 171.—22. P. CORN. 

CIPIO, son of No. 21, was consul B.c. 
16.-23. CORN. SCIPIO, first son of No. 

21, served under Junius Blaesus against 
Tacfarinas.—24. P. CORN. SCIPIO, son 
of the preceding, husband of Poppaca 
Sabina, was consul a.d. 56. 

SCIRITIS (S#tipiTis), a mountainous dis¬ 
trict in the N. of Laconia, on the borders 
of Arcadia, with a town SCIRUS on the 
road from Sparta to Tegea. 

SCIRON (-onis; Sxi'puv or 2*et'pwy), in 
the Athenian story, was a legendary robber 
who infested the frontier between Attica 
and Megaris. He not only robbed the 
travellers who passed through the country, 
but compelled them on the Scironian rock 
to wash hia feet, and then kicked them 
into the sea, where they were devoured by 
a tortoise. He was slain by Theseus. It 
is noticeable that Plutarch makes no 
suggestion of the tortoise, and it has been 
suggested that this part of the story £rew 
out of vase-paintings, where the painter 
put in a tortoise (as in the British Museum 
vase) to indicate the sea-shore upon which 
Sciron was about to fall. 

SClRONlA SAXA, large rocks on the 
E. coast of Megaris, between which and 
the sea there was only a narrow dangerous 
pass, called the Scironian road. 

SClRONlDES (2,Kipwv(6iit) } an Athenian 
general at the siege of Miletus and against 
Chios in b.o. 412, 411. 

SCODRA (-ae; Scodar or Scutari ), one of 
the most important towns in Hlyricum, on 
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the left bank of the river Barbana, about 
seventeen miles from the coast. 
SCODBUS. [Scabdus.] 

SCOLUS (-i; 2/cwAos). 1. A town in 
Boeotia, on tlie road from Thebes to 
Aphidna, on the N. slope of Mt. Cithaeron. 
—2. A small place in Macedonia, near 
Olynthus. 

SCOMlUS or SCOMBRUS MONS (rb 
^.Kofuov opos), a mountain in Macedonia, 
which runs E. of Mt. Scardus. 

SCOPAS (-ae; 2*<hra$). 1. One of the 

G reatest Greek sculptors, was a native of 
'aros. The period of his work extended 
between 394 and 351. He was probably 
somewhat older than Praxiteles. Scopas 
was the architect of the temple of Athene 
at Tegea, in Arcadia, which was built to 
replace an older temple burnt down in 
b.c. 394. From the sculptures which 
Scopas executed for this temple, two heads 
have been discovered at Tegea and are in 
the Museum at Athens, lie was one of 
the artists employed in executing the bas- 
reliefs which decorated the frieze of tho 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus in Caria. 
Some of these are now deposited in the 
British Museum [Diet, of Ant. art. 
Mausoleum ]. The Niobe group [see 
p. 400] is ascribed by some to Scopas, by 
others to Praxiteles.—2. An Aetolian,who 
commanded tlie Aetoliun army b.c. 220; 
several years afterwards he took service 
with Ptolemy V. in Egypt. 

SCORDISCI (-drum), a people in Pan- 
nouia, between the Savus and l)ravus. 

SCOTI (-orum), a people whom the later 
Roman writers mention as dwelling in 
Ireland. Thus Claudian contrasts the 
Picti dwelling in Thule with the Scoti 
dwelling in Ierno. At a later period the 
migration of tho Scoti into Caledonia trails- 
feried the names Scotia and Scoti to that 
country. 

SCOTUSSA ( -ae; X*oTov<rcra), a town of 
Thessaly, in the district Pelasgiotis, near 
the source of the OnchestuB, and not far 
from tho hills Cynosecplialae, where 
Flamininus defeated Philip, b.c. 197. 

SCRIBONlA, wife of Octa\ ianus (after¬ 
wards the emperor Augustus), had been 
married twice before. By one of her former 
husbands, P. Scipio, she hud two children, 
P. Scipio, who was consul b.c. l(j, and a 
daughter, Cornelia, who was married to 
Pamus Aemilius Lepidus, censor B.c. 22, 
and whose death is lamented in the beau¬ 
tiful elegy of Propertius (v. 11). Octavian 
married her in 40, on the advice of Maecenas, 
because he was then afraid that Sex. 
Pompey would form an alliance with Antony 


to crush him; but having renewed his 
alliance with Antony, he divorced her in 
the following year (39). In a.d. 2 she 
accompanied, of her own accord, her 
daugh er Julia into exile, to the island of 
Pandataria. 

SCRIBOHlUS CURlO. [Cubio.] 
SCRIBONlUS LIBO. [Libo.] 
SCRIBONlUS PROCttLUS. [Pbo- 

CULUS.] 

SCULTENNA ( ae), a river in Gallia 
Cispadana, flowing to the E. of Mutina 
into the Po. 

SCYLACE (SxvAdKi)), a city on the coast 
of Mysia Minor, E. of Cyzicus. 

SCYXiAClUM or SC^LAcEUM ( Squil- 
lace), a Greek town on the E. coast of 
Bruttium between the rivers Caecinus and 
Carcines. It was a dependency of Crotona 
and afterwards belonged to Locri. It was 
colonised by the Romans, b.c. 124. It had 
no harbour, whence Virgil speaks of it as 
navifraguvi Scylaceum. 

SCtLAX (-aeis ; 2KvAa£), 1. of Caryanda 
in Caria, was sent by Darius Hystaspis on 
a voyage of discos ery down the Indus. 
Seylax sailed W. through the Indian Ocean 
to the Red Sea, performing the whole voyage 
in thirty months. There is still extant a 
Periplus , containing a brief description of 
certain countries in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, around the coasts of the Mediterra¬ 
nean and Euxinc, and bearing the name of 
Seylax of Caryanda. It is clear from in¬ 
ternal evidence that the Periplus must 
have been composed after the time of 
Herodotus; and it is probable that the 
author lived about 400—350 b.c., and pre¬ 
fixed to his work tho name of Soy lax of 
Caryanda, on account of the celebrity 
of this navigator.—2. An astronomer of 
Halicarnassus. 

SCYLLA (-ae; SicvAAa), the personification 
of the danger to marinors from a rock-bound 
coast. In the Homeric account. SCYLLA 
and CIIARYBDIS are opposite to each 
other, but the place of their dwelling is 
not very clear. In later writers Scylla and 
Charybdis are placed in tho Straits of 
Messina between Italy and Sicily, Scylla 
at the Promontory Scyllaeum, while 
Charybdis is the whirlpool (which does 
actually exist now sufficiently to be a 
difficulty for undecked boats) just outside 
the sp.t of land which forms the harbour 
of Messana. The myth which grew out of 
these perils of the sea was that in a cave 
high up on a rock dwelt Scylla, a daughter 
of Crataeis, a fearful monster, barking like 
a dog, wi.h twelve feet, and six long necks 
and heads, each of which contained three 
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rows of sharp teeth. Under the opposite 
rock dwelt Charybdis, who thrice every 
day swallowed down the waters of the sea, 
and thrice threw them up again; both 
were formidable to the ships which had to 
pass between them. Hence the proverb 
versified by a writer of the thirteenth 
century (the Alexandrcis of Philip Gual- 
tier): ‘ Incidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare 
Charybdim.’ Another relates that Scylla 
was originally a maiden, who played with 
the nymphs of the sea, and was beloved by 
the sea-god Glaucus; but Circe, being 
jealous, threw magic herbs into the well in 
which Scylla was wont to bathe, by means 
of which the lower part of her body was 
changed into the tail of a fish or serpent, 
surrounded by dogs, while the upper part 
remained that of a woman. In another 
story Heracles is said to have killed Scylla, 
because she stole some of the oxen of Geryon; 
but Phorcys restored her to life. Charybdis 
is described as a daughter of Poseidon ar.d 
Gaea, and a voracious woman, who stole 
oxen from Heracles, and was hurled by the 
thunderbolt of Zeus into the sea. It is 
likely that the voice of Scylla, like a dog’s 
bark in the Odyssey, improved by later 
myths into dogs surrounding her lower 
limbs, was imagined partly from her name 
being connected with <r*u'Aa£, partly from 
the noise of waves upon the rocks. 

SCYLLA, daughter of king Nisus of 
Megara. For details see Nisus. 

SCYLLAEUM (-i). 1. ( Sciglio ), a pro¬ 
montory on the coast of Bruttium, at the 
N. entrance of the Sicilian straits, where 
the monster Scylla was supposed to live. 

2. A promontory in Argolis, on the coast 
of Troezen, forming, with the promontory 
of Sunium in Attica, the entrance to the 
Saromc gulf. 

SCYROS (-i; 2*0/>o*: Scyro), an island 
in the Aegaean Rea, E. of Euboea, and one 
of the Sporadcs. It is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the stories of the mythical period. 
Here Thetis concealed her son Achilles in 
woman’s attire among the daughters of 
Lycomedes, in order to save him from the 
fate which awaited him under the walls of 
Troy. It was here also that Pyrrhus, the 
son of Achilles by Deidamia, was brought 
up, and it was from this island that 
Odysseus fetched him to the Trojan war. 
According to another tradition, the island 
was conquered by Achilles, in order to 
revenge the death of Theseus, who is said 
to have been treacherously destroyed in 
Scyros by Lycomedes. The bones of 
Theseus were discovered by Cimon in 
Scyros, after his conquest of the island in 
B.c. 470, and were conveyed to Athens, 
where they were preserved in the Theseum. 


SCYTHIA 

SCYTHIA (-ae; n ^ IkvBC a), a 

name applied to very different countries at 
different times. The Scythians (Scythae, 
2<v0at) are not named by Homer, though it 
is probable that they are those whom he 
calls ‘InmjfjLo^yoC and raAa<ro<f>ayoi ^mare- 
milkers and feeders on milk : II. xiii. 7). 
Hesiod ( Fr. 63) speaks of Scythiaus as 
dwelling in waggons and living on mares’ 
milk. The Scythia of Herodotus comprises 
the SE. parts of Europe between the 
Carpathian mountains ana the river Tanais 
(Don). It corresponded to the S. part of 
Russia in Europe. Herodotus says that 
the inhabitants, whom the Greeks named 
Scythians, called themselves Scoloti 
(2k6Aotoi). He mentions legends about 
gold found in Scythia, possibly connected 
with the gold actually found in the Ural 
mountains. The Scythians were believed 
by Herodotus to be of Asiatic origin. 
They were probably a part of the great 
Mongol race, who Lave wandered, from 
unknown antiquity, over the steppes of 
Central Asia. Driven out of their abodes 
in Asia, N. of the Araxes, by the Massa- 
getae, and migrating into Europe, they 
pressed upon the Cimmerians, who passed 
over into Asia Minor, occupied the country 
about Sinope, sacked Magnesia and took 
Sardis in the reign of Ardys, b.c. 640—629. 
Except for the occupation of the N. coast, 
this inroad of Cimmerians was temporary 
and brief. The Scythians themselves made 
a more formidable invasion of Asia about 
the same time. They swept over the 
country to Media, where they defeated 
Cyaxares, who had returned from the 
siege of Nineveh to meet them. They 
spread over Asia as far as Palestine and 
the borders of Egypt, from the invasion of 
which they were bought off by Psammo- 
tichus. After twenty-eight years of in¬ 
vasion they were driven out by Cyaxares 
607 b.c. [For the invasion of the Persians, 
see Dartus.] The Scythians were a nomad 
people, shepherds or herdsmen, who had 
no fixed habitations, but roamed over a 
vast tract of country at their pleasure, and 
according to the wants of their cattle. They 
lived in a kind of covered waggons, which 
Aeschylus describes as ‘lofty houses of 
wicker-work, on well-wheeled chariots ’ 
(Prom. 710; cf. Hor. Od. iii. 24, 9). As 
regards their religion, they worshipped 
chiefly the war-god whose symbol was a 
sword, displayed aloft on a platform. 
They took scalps from their foes and used 
the skulls of the slain as drinking cups. 
Their government was a sort of patriarchal 
monarchy or chieftainship. Some of 
their tribes had been brought into con¬ 
nection with Greek settlements and had 
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become more civilised. Herodotus mentions 
Hellenised Scythians who had learnt agri¬ 
culture, as for instance those who dwelt 
about the river Hypanis {Bug) in the region 
now called the Ukraine, which is still, as 
it was to the Greeks, a great corn-exporting 
country. As regards the history of these 
Scythian tribes after the time of Herodotus, 
it is clear from the notice of Thucydides 
that they were regarded as formidable— 
indeed, irresistible—if they should ever 
unite in one common purpose (Thuc. ii. 95). 
Scythian slaves were sent from the Greek 
cities of the Bosporus to Athens and were 
used by the state as a police (2*v0aior 
Toforat). In later'times they were gradually 
overpowered by the neighbouring people, 
especially the Sarmatians, who gave their 
name to the whole country. [Sakmatia.] 
At the same time the name of Scythian 
was still applied in Roman literature to 
the people and places N. of the Euxine. 

SCfTHINI ( 'S.kvQlvoi ), a people on the W. 
border of Armenia, through whose country 
the Greeks under Xenophon marched four 
days’ journey. Their territory was bounded 
on the E. by the river Harpasus, and on the 
W. by the river Apsarus. 

SCYTHOpOLIS (WottoAis: O. T. 
Bethshan), a city of Palestine, in the SE. 
.of Galilee. It stood on a hill in the Jordan 
valley, W. of the river. It had a mixed 
population of Canaanites, Philistines, and 
Assyrian settlers, with perhaps some rem¬ 
nants of the Scythians. Its name is pro¬ 
bably a relic of the Scythian incursion. 
[Scythia.] 

S&BASTE (2e/3a<rrr) = Augusta). 1. 
(Ay ash ), a city on the coast of Cilicia 
Aspera, built by Arclielaus, king of Cappa¬ 
docia, to whom the Romans had granted 
the sovereignty of Cilicia, and named in 
honour of Augustus.—2. ( Segikler ), a city 
of Phrygia, NW. of Eumenia.— 3. [Cabiiu.] 

SEBENNYTUS (-i; 2</3eiwro<r, Senten- 
nout ), a city of Lower Egypt, in the 
Delta, on the W. side of the branch of 
the Nile called after it the Sebennytic 
Mouth. 

SEBETHUS (-i; Maddalena), a small 
river in Campania, flowing round Vesuvius, 
and falling into the Sinus Puteolanus at 
the east side of Neapolis. 

SECUNDUS, P. POMPONlUS, a tragic 
poet in the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Claudius. He was one of the friends of 
Sejanus, and on the fall of that minister, 
in a.d. 81, was thrown into prison, where he 
remained till the accession of Caligula, in 
87, by whom he was released. He was 
consul in 41, and in the reign of Claudius 


commanded in Germany, when ho defeated 
the Chatti. 

SEDETANI. [Edetani.] 

SEDUNI (-orum), an Alpine people in 
Gallia Belgica, E. of the lake of Geneva, 
in the valley of the Rhone, in the modem 
Vallais, who lived further up the valley 
than the Veragri. Their chief town was 
called Civitas Sedunorum, the modem Sion 
or Sitten. 

SEDUSll, a German people, forming 
part of the army of Ariovistus when he 
invaded Gaul, b.c. 58. 

SEGESTA (-ae), the later Roman name 
of the town called by the Greeks EGESTA 
or AEGESTA, in Virg. Acesta, situated in 
the NW. of Sicily, near the coast between 
Panormus and Drepanum. It was a town 
of the Elymi, and is said in legend to have 
been founded by Trojans on two small 
rivers, to which they gave the names of 
Simois and Scarnander. They induced the 
Athenians to embark on their unfortunate 
expedition against Sicily. Its ruins are of 
great beauty, especially those of its Doric 
temple, dating from the sixth century b.c. 

SEGESTES, a Clieruscan chieftain, the 
opponent of Ahminius. 

SEGNI (-drum), a German people in 
Gallia Belgica, between the Treveri and 
Eburones. 

SEGOBRIGA (-ae), the chief town of the 
Celtiberi, in Hispania Tarraconensis, SW. 
of Caesaraugusta. 

SEGONTlAor SEGUNTlA (-ae),atown 
of the Celtiberi, in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

SEGOVIA. 1. (-ae; Segovia ), a town 
of the Arevaci, on the road from Emerita 
to Caesaraugusta.—2. A town in Hispania 
Baetica on the Flumen Silicense. 

SEGUSIANI, a people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, bounded by the Allobroges on the 
S., by the Sequani on the E., by the Aedui 
on the N., and by the Arvemi on the Ws. 
In their territory was the town of Lugdu- 
num, the capital of the province, 

SEGUSlO ( -onis; Susa), the capital of 
king Cottius, was situated in Gallia Trans- 
padana, at the foot of the Cottian Alps. The 
triumphal arch erected at this place by 
Cottius in honour of Augustus is Btill extant. 

SEJANUS, AELlUS, was bom at Vul- 
sinii, in Etruria, and was the son of Seius 
Strabo, commander of the praetorian troops 
at the close of the reign of Augustus, a.d. 
14. He afterwards held the same com¬ 
mand, and became the chief confidant of 
Tiberius. Not content with this, Sejanus 
formed the design of obtaining the imperial 
power. After Tiberius had shut himself up 
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in the island of Capreae, Sejanus had full 
scope for his machinations; and the death 
of fjivia, the mother of Tiberius (29), was 
followed by the banishment of Agrippina 
and her sons Nero and Drusus. Tiberius 
at last began to suspect the designs of 
Sejanus, and sent Sertorius Macro to Rome, 
with a commission to take the command 
of the praetorian cohorts. Macro, after 
assuring himself of the troops, and depriv¬ 
ing Sejanus of his usual guard, produced a 
letter from Tiberius to the senate, in which 
the emperor expressed his apprehensions 
of Sejanus. The consul Regulus conducted 
him to prison, and the people loaded him 
with insult and outrage. The senate on the 
same day decreed his death, and he was 
immediately executed. His body was 
dragged about the streets, and finally 
thrown into the Tiber (a.d. 81). 

SELENE (2<A^t,), called LtJNA by the 
Romans, was the goddess of the moon, or 
the moon personified as a divine being. 
She is called a daughter of Hyperion and 
Thia, and accordingly a sister of Helios (Sol) 
and Eos (Aurora); but others speak of her 
as a daughter of Hyperion by Euryphaessa, 
or of Pallas, or of Zeus and Latona. Selene 
was represented with a crescent inoon above 
her head. She drove, like her brother 
Helios, across the heavens in a chariot 
drawn by two white horses. In later myths 
Selene was identified with Artemis or Diana. 

SELEUClA (-ae : SeAeuxeta), the name of 
several cities in Asia, built by Seleucus I., 
king of Syria. 1. S. AD TICJRIN, a great 
city on the confines of Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia, and for a long time the capital of W. 
Asia, until it was eclipsed by Cte siphon. 
It stood on the W. bank of the Tigris, N. of 
its junction with the Royal Canal, opposite 
to the mouth of the river Delas or Silla 
(Diala), and to the spot where Ctesiphon 
was afterwards built by the Parthians. It 
was a little to the S. of the modem city of 
Bagdad. It commanded the navigation of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and it stood at 
the junction of all the chief caravan roads 
by which the traffic between E. and W. 
Asia was carried on. It was built in the 
form of an eagle with expanded wings, and 
was peopled by settlers from Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia,By ri a, and J udaea. 
In the reign of Titus, it had, according to 
Pliny, 600,000 inhabitants. It was burned 
by Trajan in his Parthian expedition, and 
again by L. Verus. It was again taken by 
Beverus, and from this blow it never re¬ 
covered.— 2 . S. PIERlA, a great city and 
fortress of Syria, founded by Seleucus in 
April b.c. 800, one month before the foun¬ 
dation of Antioch. It stood on the site of 


an ancient fortress, on the rocks overhang¬ 
ing the sea, at the foot of M. Pieria, about 
four miles N. of the Orontes, and twelve 
miles W. of Antioch. Its natural strength 
was improved by every known art if forti¬ 
fication, to which were added all the works 
of architecture and engineering required to 
make it a splendid city and a great sea¬ 
port, while it obtained abundant supplies 
from the fertile plains between the city and 
Antioch.— 3. S. TRACHE5TIS (iS elefkeh), 
a city of Cilicia Aspera, was built by 
Seleucus I. on the W. bank of the river 
Calycadnus, about four miles from its 
mouth. 

SfiLEUCIS J2«AeuKis). A fertile district 
of Syria, containing the NW. part of the 
country, between M. Amanus on the N., 
the Mediterranean on the W., the districts 
of Cyrrhesticc and Clialybonitis on the NE., 
the desert on the E. and Coelosyria and the 
mountains of Lebanon on the S. It in¬ 
cluded the valley of the lower Orontes, and 
contained the four great cities of Antioch, 
Seleucia, Laodicea, and Apamea. 

SELEUCUS (-i; SeAevxo?), the name 
of_several kings of Syria.—I., surnamed 
NICATOIt, the founder of the Syrian 
monarchy, reigned b.c. 312- 280. He accom¬ 
panied Alexander on his expedition to Asia, 
and distinguished himself in the Indian 
campaigns. After the death of Alexander 
(323) he went withPerdiccas against Egypt; 
but he took a leading part in the mutiny of 
the soldiers which ended in the death of 
Perdiccas (821). In the second partition of 
the provinces whicli followed, Seleucus 
obtained the satrapy of Babylonia, but did 
not hold it securely till 312, from which 
year the Syrian monarchy is commonly 
dated. Seleucus gradually extended his 
power over all the eastern provinces which 
had formed part of the empire of Alexander, 
from the Euphrates to the banks of the 
Oxus and the Indus. In 30C Seleucus took 
the title of king. In 802 he joined the 
league formed for the second time by Pto¬ 
lemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, against 
Antigonus, and gained a decisive victory 
over Antigonus at Ipsus (301), in whion 
Antigonus himself was slain. In the divi¬ 
sion of the spoil, Seleucus obtained the 
largest share, being rewarded for his service 
with a great part of Asia Minor (which was 
divided between him and Lysimachus) as 
well as with the whole of Syria, from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean. The 
empire of Seleucus was now by far the most 
powerful of those which hod been formed 
out of the dominions of Alexander. It Com¬ 
prised the whole of Asia, from the remote 
provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana to the 
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coasts of Phoenicia, and from the Paro- 
pamisus to the central plains of Phrygia. 
A war between Seleucus and Lysimacnus 
terminated in the defeat and death of 
Lysimachus (281), and Seleucus crossed the 
Hellespont in order to take possession of the 
throne of Macedonia, but he had advanced 
no farther than Lysimachia, when he was 
treacherously assassinated by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, b.c. 63. Seleucus carried out 
with great energy the projects formed by 
Alexander himself for the Helleniaation of 
his Asiatic empire, and was a great builder 
of cities which became so many centres of 
civilisation. Of these no less than sixteen 
are mentioned as bearing the name of 
Antiochia after his father; five that of 
Laodicea, from his mother; seven were 
called after himself Seleucia; three from 
the name of his first wife, Apamea; and 
one Stratonica, from his second wife, the 



Coin of Seleucus I. Nicator, King of Syria. 

II. C. 812-280. 

Obv., head of Seleucus in helmet adorned with a horn 
and an ear; rev., BA2IAE02 2EAF.YKOY; 
Victory crowning a trophy. 

daughter of Demetrius. — II., surnamed 
CALLINICUS (246-226), was the eldest 
son of Antiochus II. by his first wife, 
Laodice. He put to death liis stepmother 
Berenice, upon which her brother, Ptolemy 
Euergetes, king of Egypt, invaded the 
dominions of Seleucus, and made himself 
master of Antioch and the whole of Syria. 
Most of these provinces he recovered after 
Ptolemy’s departure ; but he was defeated 
by Arsaces, and lost his Parthian provinces; 
and was deprived of much of Asia Minor by 
Attalus, king of Pergamum. Seleucus was 
killed by a fall from his horse, in the twenty- 
first year of his reign, 226.—III., surnamed 
CERAUNUS (226-223), eldest son and suc¬ 
cessor of Seleucus II. He was assassinated 
after a reign of only three years, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Antiochus the 
Great. — IV., surnamed PHILOPATOR 
(187-175), was the son and successor of 
Antiochus the Great. The defeat of his 
father by the Romans had greatly dimin 
ished the power of the Syrian monarchy, 
and the reign of Seleucus was inglorious. 
He was assassinated in 175 by one of his 


own ministers.—V., eldest son of Deme¬ 
trius II., was murdered in 125 by his. 
mother, Cleopatra, who had herself put 
Demetrius to death. —• VI., surnamed 
EPIPHANES and also NICATOR (95-93), 
was the eldest of the fivo sons of Antiochus 
VIII. Grypus. He was driven from Syria 
by Antiochus Eusebes, and perished in an 
insurrection at Mopsuestia. 

SELGE (SeAyr)), one of the chief of the 
independent mountain cities of Pisidia, 
stood on the S. side of M. Taurus, on the 
Eurymedon, just where the river breaks 
through the mountain chain. 

SfiLINUS (-untis; SeAu'ovs, -oOi/to«), one 
of the most important towns in Sicily, situ¬ 
ated upon a hill on the S W. coast, and upon 
a river of the same name. It is said to 
have derived its name from the quantity 
of wild parsley (ere Aim) which grew in the 
neighbourhood. It was founded by the 
Dorians from Megara Hyblaea on the E. 
coast of Sicily, about b.c. 628. In 416 the 
dispute with the Segestans, who sought the 
aid of Athens, occasioned the Athenian ex¬ 
pedition to Sicily. The Carthaginians took 
Selinus in 409, when most of its inhabitants 
were slain or sold as slaves, and thd greater 
part of the city destroyed. It was restored ; 
but in 249 it was again destroyed by the 
Carthaginians and its inhabitants trans¬ 
ferred to Lilybaeum. The ruins of Selinus 
are of great magnificence. 

SELLASlA (2<AAa<n'a or 2eAacrIa), a town 
in Laconica, N. of Sparta, was situated near 
the river Oenus, and commanded one of the 
principal passes leading to Sparta. Here 
Cleomenes III. was defeated by Antigonus 
Doson, b.c. 221. 

SELLElS (-entis; SeAAijeis). 1. A river 
in Elis, on which the Homeric Ephyra stood, 
rising in mount Pholoe and falling into the 
sea, S. of the Peneus.—2. A river near 
Sicyon.—3. A river in Troas, near Arisbe, 
and a tributary of the Rhodius. 

SELLI or HELLI. [Dodona.] 

SELYMBRlA or SELYBRl A(2 t?Ai >fip P ta ; 
Selivria ), an important town in Thrace, on 
the Propontis. It was a colony of the 
Megarians, and was founded about 660 b.c., 
two years before Byzantium. 

SfiMfiLE. [Dionysus.] 

SfiMlRAMIS (Sejhpa^) and NlNUS 
(Nii/os), the mythical founders of the Assy¬ 
rian empire of Ninus or Nineveh. Ninus 
was the Greek name for the historical 
Rimmon Mirari who lived about 1330 b.c. 
[Assyria.] According to the Greek legends 
about him, related by Diodorus, who de¬ 
rives his account from Ctesias, Ninus was a 
great warrior, who built the town of Ninus 
N N 
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or Nineveh, about B.c. 2182, and subdued 
the greater part of Asia. Semir&mis was 
the daughter of the fish-goddess Derceto of 
Ascalon in Syria by a Syrian youth, and 
was brought up by the chief shepherd of 
the royal nerds. Her beauty attracted the 
notice of Onnes, one of the king’s generals, 
who married her. In the siege of Bactra. 
she planned an attack upon the citadel of 
the town, mounted the walls with a few 
brave followers, and obtained possession oi 
the place. Ninus then took hor as his wife, 
and on his death, which some said was by 
her contrivance, she succeeded him on the 
throne. She built numerous cities, and 
several of the most extraordinary works in 
the East which were extant in a later age, 
and the authors of which were unknown, 
were ascribed by popular tradition to this 
queen. After a roign of forty-two years 
she resigned the sovereignty to her son 
Ninyas, and disappeared from the earth, 
taking her flight to heaven in the form of a 
dove. It is probable that some of the myth s 
connected with the worship of Ishtar or 
Xstarte, the Eastern Aphrodite, gathered 
round the name of Semiramis. 

SEMNONES, more rarely SENNONES, 
a German people, described by Tacitus as 
the most powerful tribe of the Suevio race, 
dwelt between the rivers Viadus {Oder) 
and Albis {Elbe). 

SEMO SANCUS. [Sancus.] 

SEMPROnTA. 1. Daughter of Tib. 
Gracchus, censor b.c. 169, and sister of the 
two celebrated tribunes, married Scipio 
Africanus minor. [Scipio.] —2. Wife of 
D. Junius Brutus, consul 77. She took 
part in Catiline’s conspiracy, though her 
husband was not privy to it. 

SEMPRONlA GENS, was divided into 
many families, of which the Atratini were 
patrician, but all the others were plebeian : 
their names are Asbllio, Blaesus, Grac¬ 
chus, Sophus, Tuditanus. 

SENA (-ae ; Senensis). 1. {Senigciglia), 
sumamed GALLICA, and sometimes called 
SENOGALLIA, a town on the coast of 
Umbria, at the mouth of the small river 
Sena, was founded by the Senones, a Gallic 
people, and was made a colony by the 
Romans after the conquest of the Senones, 
b.c. 288. Near it was fought the battle in 
which Hasdrubal was defeated and Blain. 
[Metaurus.] —2. {Siena), a town in Etru¬ 
ria, on the road from Clusium to Plorentia. 
Its importance, as a great city of Tuscany, 
dates from the middle ages. 

SENECA (-ae). 1. M. ANNAEUS, the 
rhetorician, was bom at Corduba {Cordova) 
in Spain, b.o. 61. Seneca was at Rome 


early in the reign of Augustus, but be after¬ 
wards returned to Spain, and married 
Helvia, by whom he had three sons, L. 
Annaeus Seneca, L. Annaeus Mela or Mella, 
the father of the poet Lucan, and M. Nova- 
tus. At a later period Seneca returned to 
Rome, where he resided till his death, which 
probably occurred near the end of the 
reign of Tiberius. Two of Seneca’s works 
on rhetoric have come down to us.—2. L. 
ANNAEUS, the philosopher, the son of 
the preceding, was born at Corduba, pro¬ 
bably a few years b.c., and brought to Rome 
by his parents when he was a child. . He 
gained distinction as a pleader of causes. 
In the first year of the reign of Claudius 
(a.d. 41) Seneca was banished to Corsica, 
on account of his intimacy with Julia, the 
niece of Claudius, of whom Messallina was 
jealous. After eight years he was recalled 
(49) by the influence of Agrippina. He now 
obtained a praetorship, and was made the 
tutor of the young Domitius, afterwards 
the emperor Nero, who was the son of 
Agrippina by a former husband. On the 
accession of his pupil to the imperial throne 
(54) after the death of Claudius, Seneca be¬ 
came one of his chief advisers, and exerted 
all his influence to check Nero’s vicious 
propensities. But he supported Nero in 
his contests with his mother, Agrippina, 
and approved of her murder. Burrus, the 
prefect of the praetorian guards, who had 
always been a firm supporter of Seneca, 
died in 63. His death broke the power of 
Seneca. Tigellinus and Fennius Rufus, 
who succeeded Burrus in the command of 
the praetorians, began an attack on Seneca. 
His enormous wealth, his gardens and 
villas, more magnificent than those of the 
emperor, his claims to eloquence, and his 
disparagement of Nero’s skill in driving 
and singing, were all urged against him. 
The conspiracy of Pi so (66) gave the 
emperor a pretext for putting Seneca to 
death, though there was not complete evi¬ 
dence of his being a party to the conspiracy. 
Seneca was at the time returning from Cam- 

E ania, and had rested at a villa four miles 
•om the city. Nero sent a tribune to him 
with the order of death. His wife Paulina 
protested that she would die with him, and 
the veins in the arms of both were opened. 
Seneca died, as was the fashion among the 
Romans, with the courage of a Stoic, but 
with somewhat of a theatrical affectation. 
His fame rests on his numerous writings, 
among which are several on moral philo¬ 
sophy, and nine tragedies of a rhetorical 
style, intended rather for recitation than 
the stage. 

SENfiClO, HERENNlUS, was a native 
of Baetica in Spain, where he served as 
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quaestor. He was put to death by Domitian 
on the accusation of Metius Carus, because 
he had written the Life of Helvidius Priscus. 

SENlA (-ae), a Roman colony in Illyri- 
cum, on the coast, and on the road from 
Aquiloia to Siscia. 

SENQNES (-um). 1. A powerful people 

in Gallia Lugdunensis, dwelt along the 
upper course of the Sequana (Seine), and 
were bounded on the N. by the Parish, on 
the W. by the CarnutcB, on the S. by the 
Aedui, and on the E. by tho Lingones and 
Mandubii. Their chief town was Agcdin- 
cum, afterwards called Senones (Sens ).— 
2. A branch (no doubt) of the same stock 
at an earlier period, which crossed the Alps 
about n.c, 400, and took up their abode on 
the Adriatic sea between the rivers Utis 
and Aesis (between Ravenna and Ancona), 
after expelling the Umbrians (Liv. v. 35). 
In this country they founded the town of 
Sena. They marched against Rome and 
took the city, n.c. 390. From this time wo 
find them engaged in constant hostilities 
with the Romans, till they were at length 
completely subdued and tho greater part of 
them destroyed by the consul Dolabella, 824. 

SENTINUM (-i), a town in Umbria, not 
far from the river Aesis, famous for the 
battle in the third Samnite war, b.c. 295, 
when Q. Fabius and P. Decius defeated 
the Samnites and Gauls. 

. SEPlAS (Stjttuw), a promontory in the 
SE, of Thessaly in the district Magnesia, 
on which a great part of tho fleet of Xerxes 
was wrecked. 

SEPTEM AQUAE, a place in the terri¬ 
tory of the Sabini, near Reate. 

SEPTEMPEDA (-ae), a Roman muni- 
cipium in the interior of Picenum, on the 
road from Auximum to Urbs Salvia. 

SEPTlMlUS GETA. [Geta.] 
SEPTlMlUS SEVERUS. [Severus.] 

SEPTlMlUS TlTlUS, a Roman poet, 
a contemporary of Horace, possibly the 
same as the Septimius in the sixth Ode of 
the second book, and in the ninth Epistle 
of the first book. 

SEQUANA (-ae; Seine), one of the 
principal rivers of Gaul, rising in the central 
parts of that country, and flowing through 
the province of Gallia Lugdunensis into 
the ocean opposite Britain. 

SEQUANI .(-orum), a powerful Celti 
people in Gallia Belgica, separated from 
the Helvetii by Mons Jurassus, from the 
Aedui by the Arar, and from the province 
Narbonensis by the Rhone, inhabiting the 
country called Franche ComtS and Bur¬ 
gundy. Their chief town was Vesontio 
(Beeangon). 


SERAPIS or SARAPIS (Sapcuri?; Serapis 
is the correct Latin form), an Egyptian 
divinity, whose worship was introduced into 
Greece in the time of the Ptolemies, and 
into Rome with that of Isis. The Egyptian 
Serapis was originally the manifestation of 
Osiris on earth in the form of a bull; but 
his worship gradually superseded that of 
Osiris, whose functions were transferred to 



him. Hence, like Osiris, ho was regarded 
as the god of the dead and of the under¬ 
world, worshipped with all the mysteries 
belonging to that religion, and as the hus¬ 
band of Isis. In art he was represented 
like Hades or Pluto with a three-headed 
dog and a serpent by his side; but is dis¬ 
tinguished from Hades or Pluto by the 
modius or calathus upon his head. 
SERBONIS LACUS. [SirbonjsLacus.] 
SERDlCA or SARDlCA (-ae; Sofia), 
an important town in Upper Moesia, and 
the capital of Dacia Mediterranea, on the 
road from Naissus to Philippopolis. 

SERENUS, ANNAEUS, one of the most 
intimate friends of the philosopher Seneca. 
He was praefectus vigilum under Nero. 
SERES. [Serica.] 

SERGIUS. [Catilina.] 

SERlCA (r, Zypucij, pe?; adj. Seres), e, 
country in the extreme E. of Asfo, famous 
as the native region of the silkworm, which 
was also called <n?p; and hence the adjec¬ 
tive ‘ sericus,’ for silken. The name wae 
N N 2 
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known to the W, nations at a very early 
period, through the use of silk, first in W. 
Asia, and afterwards in Greece. [Diet, of 
Antiq. Serictim .] At a later period some 
knowledge of the country was obtained 
from the traders, the results of which are 
recorded by Ptolemy. The Serica of Ptol¬ 
emy corresponds to the NW. part of China, 
ana the adjacent portions of Thibet and 
Chinese Tartary. The capital, SERA, is 
supposed by most to be Singan, on the 
Hoang-hoy but by some Peking . 

SERlPHUS (-i; Serpho)y an 

island in the Aegaean sea, and one of the 
Cyclades, lying between Cythnus and 
Siplmus. It was a small rocky island about 
twelve miles in circumference. It is cele¬ 
brated in mythology as the island where 
Danae and Perseus landed after they had 
been exposed by Acrisius, where Perseus 
was brought up, and where he afterwards 
turned the inhabitants into stone with the 
Gorgon’s head. The island was employed 
by the Roman emperors as a place of 
banishment for state criminals. 

SERMYLA (2«pa*vAi|), a town in Mace¬ 
donia on the isthmus of the peninsula 
Sithonia._ 

SERRANUS, ATILlUS. Serranus was 
originally an agnomen of C. Atilius Regulus, 
consul b.c. 267, but afterwards became the 
name of a distinct family of the Atilia gens. 
Most of the ancient writers derive the name 
from sererey and relate that Regulus re¬ 
ceived the surname of Serranus because he 
was engaged in sowing when tho news was 
brought him of his elevation to the consul¬ 
ship. It appears, however, from coins, that 
Saranus is the proper form of the name, 
and it is possibly derived from Saranum, a 
town of Umbria.— 1. C., praetor b.c. 218, 
the first year of the second Punic war, was 
sent into northern Italy.—2. C., curule 
aedile 198, with L. Scribonius Libo, and 
praetor 186.— 8 . A., praetor 192, when he 
obtained as his province Macedonia and the 
command of the fleet. He was consul in 170. 
—4. M., praetor 174, when he obtained the 
province of Sardinia.—6. M., praetor 162, 
in Further Spain, defeated the Lusitani.— 
6. SEX., consul 186.—7. C., consul 106 
with Q. Servilius Caepio, the year in which 
Cicero and Pompey were bom. 8 . SEX., 
sumamed GAYIANUS, because he origin¬ 
ally belonged to the Gavia gens. He was 
quaestor in 63 in the consulship of Cicero, 
who treated him with favour; but in his 
tribunate of the plebs, 67, he took an active 
part in opposing Cicero’s recall from ban- 
•shment. 

SERRHIUM pUppctov), a promontory of 
Thrace in the Aegaean Sea, opposite the 
island of Samothrace, 


Q. SERTORIUSj, was a native Of Nursia, 
a Sabine village. He served under Marius 
in the war against the Teutones; and as 
tribunus militum in Spain under T. Didius 
(97). On the outbreak of the Civil war in 
88, he declared himself against the party of 
the nobles, and commanded one of the four 
armies which besieged Rome under Marius 
and Cinna. He was, however, opposed to 
the massacre which ensued after Marius 
and Cinna entered Rome, and he was so 
indignant at the horrible deeds committed 
by the slaves whom Marius kept as guards, 
that he fell upon them in their camp, and 
slew 4000 of them. In 83 Sertorius was 
praetor, and either in this year or the fol¬ 
lowing he went into Spain, which had been 
assigned to him as his province by the 
Marian party. He gained great influence 
over the Lusitanians and other tribes in 
Spain, and soon succeeded in forming an 
army, which for some years successfully 
opposed all the powers of Rome. He also 
availed himself of the superstitious charac¬ 
ter of the people to strengthen his authority 
over them. A fawn was brought to him by 
one of the natives as a present, and always 
followed him, and at length was regarded 
as a divine attendant. In 79 Metellus Pius 
was sent into Spain with a considerable 
force against Sertorius; but could effect 
nothing. In 77 Sertorius was joined by M. 
Perpema with fifty-three cohorts [Per- 
peiina]. Pompey arrived in Spain in 76 
with 80,000 infantry and 1000 cavalry, but 
for the next five years Sertorius kept botli 
Metellus and Pompey at bay. He was at 
length assassinated in 72 at a banquet by 
Perpema and some other Roman officers, 
who had long been jealous of the authority 
of their commander. 

SERVlLlA (-ae), daughter of Q. Ser¬ 
vilius Caepio and the daughter of Li via, 
the sister of the celebrated M. Livius 
Drusus, tribune of the plebs b.c. 91. Ser- 
vilia was married twice: first to M. Junius 
Brutus, by whom she became the mother 
of the murderer of Caesar, and secondly to 
D. Junius Silanus, consul 62. 

SERVlLlA GENS, was divided into 
numerous families, of which the most 
important bore the names of Ahala, Caepio, 
Oasca, Glaucia, Rullus, Vatia. 

SERVlUS MAURUS HONORATUS" 
or SERVlUS MARlUS HONORXTUS, a 
Latin grammarian of the lourth century. 
His most celebrated production was a 
Commentary upon Virgil. 

SERVlUS TULLIUS. [Tullius.] 

SfiSOSTRIS (li<nxrrpis)y the name given 
by the Greeks to the great king of Egypt, 
Ramses II. (Ra-messu Meri-Amen). He 
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belonged to the nineteenth dynasty, and 
reigned about 1393 b.c. He was a great 
conqueror. By the Greek historians he is 
said to have subdued Ethiopia, a great part 
of Asia, Thrace, and Scythia. It must not, 
however, he supposed that he ever reached 
any part of Europe. From the Egyptian 
monuments we learn that, besides his 
succcessful campaigns into Ethiopia, he 
overran Syria, and m the fifth year of his 
reign began his great campaigns against 
the Kheta—that is, the Hittite—empire 
[Cetei] , in the course of which he won a 
great victory at Kadesh on the Orontes. 

SESTlNUM (-i; Sestino ), a town in 
Umbria on the Apennines, near the sources 
of the Pisaurus. 

SESTlUS. [Sextius.J 

SESTUS (-i; 2i?<rrds), a town in Thrace, 
situated at the narrowest part of the 
Hellespont opposite Abydos in Asia, from 
which it was only seven stadia distant. It 
was celebrated in poetry on account of the 
loves of Leander and Hero [Leander] , and 
in history on account of the bridge of 
boats which Xerxes here built across the 
Hellespont. It was for some time in the 
ossession of the Persians, but was retaken 
y the Greeks, b.c. 478, after a long siege. 
The Athenians held it till 404 b.c., and 
captured it again in 387. 

SETABIS. [Saetabib.] 

SETHON (2«0toi/), seems to have been a 
priest of Ptah (=Hephaestus) about the 
time of Taharaqa I. and the end of the 
Ethiopian dynasty (twenty-fifth) in Egypt 
(about 690 b.c.), who lived on into the reign 
of Psamthek or Psammetichus I. in the 
twenty-sixth dynasty. He thus might have 
been living in the wars with Sennacherib. 
Herodotus relates that in Sethon’s reign 
Sanacharibus, king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians, came against Egypt. But the 
god Hephaestus came to help Sethon; for 
while tne two armies were encamped near 
Pelusium, the field-mice in the night 
gnawed to pieces the bow-strings, the 
quivers, and the shield-handles of the 
Assyrians, who fled on the following day. 
This miracle was attested by a statue of 
the king in the temple of Hephaestus, 
holding a mouse in nis hand. In this 
account Herodotus seems to have wrongly 
made Sethon, or Sethos, a king. The 
statuo to which* he refers was probably 
one with a mouse upon it as an emblem, as 
in the statues of Apollo S min the us, and 
possibly with the same meaning. 

aSTlA (-ae), a town of Latium in the E 
of tho Pontine Marshes, famous for the 
wine produced in the neighbourhood. 


SEVERUS. M. AURELIUS ALEXAN¬ 
DER, usually called ALEXANDER 
SEVERUS, Roman emperor, a.d. 222-235, 
the son of Gessius Marcianus and Julia 
Mamaea, and first cousin of Elagabalus, 
was bom at Arce, in Phoenicia, a.d. 205. 
In 221 he was adopted by Elagabalus, on 
whose death, a.d. 222, he ascended the 
throne. After reigning in peace some 
years, he was involved in a war with Arta- 
xerxes, king of Persia, whom he defeated 
in 232. In 234 he set out for Gaul, which 
the Germans were devastating; but he 
waB waylaid by mutinous soldiers, insti¬ 
gated, it is said, by Maximinus, and slain 
m the early part of 235. Alexander Severus 
was distinguished by justice, wisdom, and 
clemency. 

SEVERUS, A. CAEClNA. [Caecina.] 

SEVERUS, CASSIUS, an orator and 
satirical writer in the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius. He was banished by Augustus 
to the island of Crete on account of his 
libellous verses; and removed by Tiberius 
in a.d. 24 to the desert island of Seriphos, 
where he died a.d. 33. 

SEVERUS, CORNELIUS, the author 
of a poem entitled Bellum Siculum , was 
contemporary with Ovid. 

SEVERUS, FLAVIUS VALERIUS, 
Roman emperor, a.d. 306-807. He was 
defeated by Maxentius in 307, and com¬ 
pelled to put an end to his life. 

SEVERUS LIBlUS, Roman emperor, 
a.d. 461-465, owed his accession to Ricimer, 
who placed him on the throne after the 
assassination of Majorian. 

SEVERUS, L. SEPTlMlUS, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 193-211, was born 146, near 
Leptis in Africa. After holding various 
important military commands he was pro¬ 
claimed by the army in Pannonia emperor 
after the death of Pertinax (193). He 
forthwith marched upon Rome, where 
Julianus had been made emperor by the 
praetorian troops. Julianus was put to 
death upon his arrival before the city. 
Pulianus.] Severus then defeated 
Pescennius Niger, another claimant, near 
Issus, and laid siege to Byzantium, which 
was taken in 196. Severus returned to 
Italy in 196, and overthrew Albinus, who 
had been proclaimed emperor by the 
troops in Gaul. He next repelled the 
Parthians, crossing the Euphrates early 
in 198. Seleacia and Babylon were 
evacuated by the enemy: and Ctesiphon 
waek taken and plundered after a short 
siege. In 208 he went to Britain with 
his sons Caracalla and Geta, and carried 
on war. against +he Caledonians.. After 
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remaining two years in Britain he died at 
Eboraoum (York) in 211, m the sixty-fifth 
year of his age, and the eighteenth of his 
reign. 

SEUTHES (Sevflqs), the name of several 
kings of the Odrysians in Thrace. Of these 
the most important was the nephew of 
Sitalces, whom he succeeded on the thrQne 
in 424. 

SEXTlAE AQUAE. [Aquae Sextiae.] 

SEXTlUS or SESTlUS (-i) 1. P., 
quaestor b.c. 68, and tribune of the plebs 
67. In the latter year he took an active 
art in obtaining Cicero’s recall from 
anishment. Like Milo, he kept a band 
of armed retainers to oppose P. Clodius 
and his partisans; and in the following 
year (66) he was accused of Vis on account 
of his violent acts during his tribunate. 
He was defended by Cicero in an oration 
still extant, and was acquitted, chiefly in 
consequence of the powerful influence of 
Pompey. On the breaking out of the 
Civil war in 49, Sextius first espoused 
Pompey’s party, but he afterwards joined 
Caesar. 2. L., son of the preceding. He 
served under M. Brutus in Macedonia, but 
subsequently became the friend of Augus¬ 
tus. One of Horace’s Odes (i. 4) is addressed 
to him. 3. T., one of Caesar’s legates in 
Gaul, and afterwards governor of the 
province of Numidia. 

SEXTUS RUFUS FESIUS,or perhaps 
more correctly RUFIUS FESTUS alone, 
is the name prefixed to an abridgment 
of Roman History in twenty-eight short 
chapters, and executed by command of the 
emperor Valens, to whom it is dedicated. 

SIATUTANDA (SiaTovTowSa), is given by 
Ptolemy (ii. 1, 27) as the name of a town 
in Germany, but there is little doubt that 
this is an amusing and instructive mistake, 
and that Ptolemy invented the town from 
misunderstanding the words of Tacitus 
{Ann. iv. 73) * ad sua tutanda digressis 
rebellibus.’ 

SlBYLLAE (2i'0vAA<u),the name by which 
several prophetic women are designated. 
The most celebrated of these Sibyls is the 
Cumaean,who is mentioned under the names 
of Herophile, Demo, Phemonoe, Deiphobe, 
Demophile, and Amalthea. She was con¬ 
sulted by Aeneas before he descended into 
the lower world. She is said to have come 
to Italy from the East, and she is the one 
who, according to tradition, appeared before 
king Tarquinius, offering him the Sibylline 
boohs for sale. [Respecting these see Diet, 
of Antiq. art. Sibylltni Liori.] 

SlCAMBRI. [Sugahbbi.] 


SlC5.NI, SICELI, SICELIOTAE. 
[Sicilia.] 

SICCA VENERIA, a city of N. Africa, 
on the frontier of Numidia and Zeugitana, 
near the river Bagradas. 

SlCHAEUS. [Acebbas.] 

SlClLlA (-ae; SuceAfa; Sicily), except 
Sardinia, is the largest island in tne 
Mediterranean Sea. It iB probable that its 
original name to the Greeks was THRIN¬ 
ACIA (Qpivaitta), It is probable also that 
the name of the island Thrinacia in the 
Odyssey is borrowed from it; but it is 
clear that the Homeric Thrinacia was 
conceived by the poet as different from 
Sicily. It was a small island, and it was 
reached after Scylla was passed: moreover 
it was not the island of the Cyclopes. The 
names TRINACRIA or TRINACRIS were 
believed by the ancients to express the 
triangular shape of the island, but may be 
merely corruptions of the old Thrinacia. 
At the same time it should not be forgotten 
that the words 0pwa$ and Tp<W£ are the 
same, and therefore that, though Thrinacia 
may have been the original Greek name, 
there is no reason why it should express 
any idea different from Trinacria. The 
island is of course not a regular triangle, 
but an irregular quadrilateral with a short 
fourth side to the W. between Eryx and 
Lilybaeum. Still there is a rough resem¬ 
blance to a three-pointed island. The same 
idea is expressed by the name TRI- 
QUETRA. Its more usual name was also 
its proper name, derived from its inhabit¬ 
ants, the Siceli, whence it was called 
SICELIA, which the Romans changed into 
SICILIA. And from the Sicani [see below] 
the island was also called SICANIA 
(2 oca via).—Sicily is separated from the S. 
coast of Italy by a narrow channel, the 
straits of Messina, called Fretum Siculum, 
The N. and S. sides of the island are about 
175 miles each in length, not including the 
windings of the coast; and the length of 
the E. side is about 115 miles; the short 
western side, from Eryx to Lilybaeum, 
which blunts the triangle and makes it a 
quadrilateral, is about thirty miles. The 
NW. end, the From. Lilybaeum , is about 
ninety miles from C. Bon on the coast of 
Africa; the NE. point, From. Pclorus , is 
about three miles from the coast of Calabria 
in Italy. Sicily formed originally part of 
Italy, and was tom away from it by volcanic 
eruption, as the ancients generally believed. 
[Rhegium.] A range of mountains, which 
are a continuation of the Apennines, 
extends throughout the island from E. to 
W. The general name of this mountain- 
range was Nebrodes Montes ( Madonia ), 
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which rise to a height of about 3000 feet, 
and of which the HERAEI MONTES of 
Diodorus seem to be part. But the most 
important feature of the island is the 
separate volcanic mountain Aetna, which 
rises to a height of 10,874 feet on the east 
coast. The soil of Sicily was very fertile, 
and produced in antiquity a great quantity 
of wheat. Hence it was in mythology 
represented as the favourite abode of 
Demeter. [Demeter; Persephone.] ■ 
—It is probable that the mention 
of the Cyclopes and Laestrygones in the 
Odyssey was due to reports of a rough and 
savage people dwelling in Sicily. Apart 
from these legends the prevalent tradition 
was that the Sicani. being hard pressed by 
the Ligyes (Ligures), crossed the Alps and 
settled in Latium; that, being driven out 
of this country by the Aborigines with 
the help of Pelasgians, they migrated to 
the S. of the peninsula, where they lived 
for a considerable time with the Oeno- 
trians ; and that at last they crossed over 
to Sicily, to which they gave their name 
(Sicania). They spread over the greater 
part of the island, but in later times were 
found chiefly in the interior and in the W. 
and NW. parts, having been driven thither 
by the later invasion of Sicels. The next 
immigrants into the island are said to have 
been the ELYMI ( v EAt/ / *oi), who are de¬ 
scribed as a Trojan race who came there 
after the fall of Troy and settled in the 
country about Eryx. The Sicels (2wc«Aot, 
Sioulil are described as having been driven 
out of Italy by the Oscans, and as having 
crossed the straits of Messina on rafts. 
It is on the whole probable that the Sioani 
were Iberians (i.o. of the same race as the 
Ligurians and the Basques), and that they 
were distinct from the Sicels. According 
to this view, the Sicani were a non-Aryan 
race and the earliest inhabitants; the Sicels 
were the vanguard of the Aryan settlers, 
who, pressed out of Italy by later immi¬ 
grants, passed over the straits and dis¬ 
possessed the Sicani and Elymi of most 
of the island. There is still more doubt 
about the Elymi. Some say they were 
a mixed race of Asiatic barbarians and 
Ionians from Asia Minor: some Bay they 
were Elamites. On the whole, it is most 
likely that there was an element of truth 
in the story about the Trojans, and that 
they were of Phrygian origin. The chief 
cities of Elymaean origin were Eryx, 
Segesta, and Entella. There were also 
Phoenician and Cretan settlements. But 
the most important of all the immigrants 
into Sicily were the Greeks. The first body 
of Greeks who landed in the island were 
Chalcidians from Euboea, and Megarians 


led by the Athenian Thucles. These Greek 
colonists built the town of Naxos, B.o. 735. 
Syracuse was founded by Corinthians in 
734; Leontini and Catana by the Sicilian 
Naxos in 730; Megara Hyblea by Me- 
garians from Greece in 728; Gela by 
Lindians from Rhodes and by Cretans in 
690; Zancle, afterwards Camarina, by 
Camaeans and Chalcidians about 700; 
Himera, a colony from Zancle, in 648; 
Acrae, Casmenae and Camarina from 
Syracuse between 650 and 599; Selinus 
from Megara Hyblaea in 630, Acragas or 
Agrigentuin from Gela in 582. The Greeks 
soon became the ruling race in the island, 
and received the name of SICELlOTAE 
(2i*eAta>Tat) to distinguish them from the 
earlier inhabitants. The Sicel towns were 
mostly inland. The Carthaginians invaded 
Sicily in 480; but they were defeated by 
Gelo of Syracuse. Their second invasion, 
in 409, was more successful. They took 
Selinus, and four years afterwards (405) 
the powerful city of Agrigentuin. They 
now became the permanent masters of the 
W. part of the island; and the struggle 
between the Carthaginians and Greeks 
continued down to the first Punic war; at 
the close of which (241) the Carthaginians 
were obliged to evacuate the island, the 
W. part of which now passed into the 
hands of the Romans, and was made a 
Roman province. The E. part still con¬ 
tinued under the rule of Hiero of Syracuse 
as an ally of Rome; but after the revolt of 
Syracuse in the second Punic war, and the 
conquest of that city by Marcellus, the 
whole island was made a Roman province, 
and was administered by a praetor. 

SICINlUS. 1. Sicinius Bellutus, the 
leader of the plebeians in their secession 
to the Sacred Mount in B.c. 494. He was 
one of the first tribunes.—2. L. Sicinius 
Dentatus, called by some writers the 
Roman Achilles, is said to have fought in 
120 battles, to have slain eight of the enemy 
in single combat, and to have received 
forty-five wounds on the front of his body. 
He was tribune of the plebs in 464. He 
was put to death by the decemvirs in 450, 
because he tried to persuade the plebeians 
to secede to the Sacred Mount. 

SIClNUS ptWov; Sueivmjs; Sikino), a 
small island in the Aegaean sea, one of the 
Sporades, between Pholegandrus and Ios, 
with a town of the Bame name. 


SlCORIS ( Segre ), a river in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, which had its source in the 
territory of the Cerretani, divided the 
Ilergetes and Lacetania, flowed by Herda 
and, after receiving the River Cinga 
(Oinca) y fell into the Iberus, near Octogesa. 



SICTJLI 

SlCttLI. [Sicilu.] 

SlCtfLUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 

SlCtONlA (ae; htcvvyi*), a small dis¬ 
trict in the NE. of Peloponnesus, bounded 
on the E. by the territory of Corinth, on 
the W. by Achaia, on the S. by the territory 
of Phlius and Cleonae, and on the N. by the 
Corinthian gulf. The area of the country 
was probably somewhat less than 100 
square miles. Its chief town was SlCYON 
C&uevwi'), which was situated a little to the 
W. of the river Asopus, and at the distance 
of twenty stadia from the sea, upon which 
it had a fortified harbour. At the time of 
the second Messenian war Sicyon became 
subject to a succession of tyrants, who 
administered their power with moderation 
and justice for 100 years. After the death 
of Cleisthencs, about676, arepublican form 
of government was established.—Sicyon 
at schools of 

painting, which was founded by Eupompus, 
and which produced Pampliilus ana 
Apelles. It is also said to have been the 
earliest school of statuary in Greece, which 
was introduced into Sicyon by Dipoenus 
and Scyllis from Crete about 660; but its 
earliest native artist of fame was Canachus. 
Lysippus was also a native of Sicyon.— 
Part of the theatre and other remains of 
the ancient city have been discovered. 

SlDA, SIDE (SiSrj). 1 . (EskiAdaliaUa 
city of Pamphylia, on the coast, a little W. 
of the river Melas. It was an Aeolian 
colony from Cyme in Aeolis 2. The old 
name of Poi.emonium. 

STdICINI (-orum), an Ausonian people 
in the NW. of Campania and on the borders 
of Samnium, who being hard pressed by 
the Samnites, united themselves to the 
Campanians. Their chief town was 
Teanum. 

SIDON (-onis, or -onis), for a long time 
the most powerful of the cities of Phoe- 
nice. It stood in a plain, about a mile 
wide, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
200 stadia N. of Tyre. It was the chief 
seat of the maritime power of Phoenice, 
until eclipsed by its own colony. Tyre 
[Tyrus]. In the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece, the Sidonians furnished 
the best ships in the whole fleet. 
Sidon received a great blow to her pro¬ 
sperity in the reign of Artaxcrxes III, 
Ochus, when the Sidonians, having taken 
part in the revolt of Phoenice and Cyprus, 
and being betrayed to Ochus by their own 
king, Tennes, burnt themselves with their 
city, b.c. 861. The city was rebuilt, but 
the fortifications were not restored. 
[Phoenice.] 
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SlDONlUS APOLLINARIS, was born 
at Lyons about a.d. 431. At an early 
age lie married Papianilla, the child of 
Flavius Avitus, afterwards emperor, whom 
he accompanied to Rome. After passing 
some years in retirement during the reign 
of Severus, Sidonius went to *Rome (467) 
as ambassador from the Arverni to An¬ 
themius, and was raised to the rank 
of a patrician, again appointed prefect of 
the city, and afterwards made bishop of 
Clermont. The extant works of Sidonius 
are: (1) Poems, twenty-four in number, 
(2) Nine books of letters. 

SIDUSSA (-ae ; SifioiWa), a small place 
in Lydia, belonging to the territory of 
Erythra. 

SIGEUM (Yenisheri), the NW. promon¬ 
tory of the Troad, and the S. headland at 
the entrance of the Hellespont. It is here 
that Homer places the Grecian fleet and 
camp during the Trojan war [Troja] . Near 
it was a seaport town of the same name. 

SIGNlA ( ae; Segni), a town in Latium 
on the E. side of the volscian mountains. 
It held a strong position on a hill command¬ 
ing the valley of the Trerus and overlooking 
the plain towards Praeneste. There are 
still remains of the polygonal walls of the 
ancient town, including a gate which is a 
remarkable instance of Cyclopean building. 

SlLA SILVA {Aspromonte) , a large 
forest in Bruttium on the Apennines, 
extending S. of Consentia to the Sicilian 
straits. 

SILANlON (-onis; ^SiAanW), a Greek 
sculptor, was an Athenian and a contem¬ 
porary #f Lysippus, about 324. 

SILANUS, JUNIUS. 1. M. was 
praetor 212. In 210 he accompanied 
P. Scipio to Spain. He fell in battle 
against the Boii in 196, fighting under 
the consul M. Marcellus. 2. I)., sumamed 
MANLIANUS, son of the jurist T. Manlius 
Torquatus, but adopted by a D. Junius 
Silanus. He was praetor 142, and obtained 
Macedonia as his province. He was con¬ 
demned for extortion, and committed 
suicide.— 3. M., consul 109, fought in this 
year against the Cimbri in Transalpine 
Gaul, and was defeated.— 4. D., stepfather 
of M. Brutus, the murderer of Caesar, 
having married his mother Servilia. He 
was consul 62, with L. Licinius Murena.— 
6. M., son of No. 4 and of Servilia, served 
in Gaul as Caesar’s legatus in 53. He 
was consul in 28.—6. M., consul 19, with 
L. Norbanus Balbus. In 33 his daughter 
Claudia was married to C. Caesar, 
afterwards the emperor Caligula. Silanus 
was govern®* of Mrioi it the roign 
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of Caligula, but was compelled by his 
father-in-law to put an end to his life.— 
7. APP., consul a.d. 28 with Silius Nerva. 
He was put to death by Claudius, on the 
accusations of Messallina and Narcissus. 
The first wife of Silanus was Aemilia 
Lepida, the proneptis or great-grand¬ 
daughter of Augustus. 

SILARUS (-i; Sele\ a river in lower 
Italy, forming the boundary between 
Lucania and Campania, rises in the 
Apennines, and after receiving the Tanager 
(Negri) and Calor (Galore), falls into the 
Sinus Paestanus a little to the N. of 
Paestum. 

SILENUS (i; SaATjvos). 1, (Mytho¬ 
logical.) Silenus is represented in poetry 
as the satyr-like attendant of Dionysus, 
or sometimes as the foster-father of the 
infant Dionysus. But originally he was 
a Lydian deity, the god of springs and 



Silenus on a wine-skin. (From a bronze statue at 
Naples ; originally lielonging to a fountain.) 


running water. In popular belief there 
were several Sileni, who were, in fact, 
male Naiads (among whom may be 
reckoned Maksyas), and also inventors of 
the flute; but one Silenus was , regarded as 
the Lydian water-god. As was the case 
with nymphs and other nature-deities in 
Greece, Silenus had prophetic power. 
This, as well as his connection with springs, 
appears in the Lydian story of Midas 
capturing him by mixing wine with the 


spring, and so extorting a prophecy. 
[Midas.] In Italy fountains were called 
‘ silani,’ and the water was made to flow 
from the head or from the water-skin of a 
sculptured Silenus. In art he is repre¬ 
sented as an oldish man with shaggy nair 
and beard, crowned with ivy; sometimes 
he is seated astride on his wine-skin ; some¬ 
times he has the infant Dionysus in his 
arms; in the pictures and reliefs of 
Bacchic processions he is riding on an ass. 
2. (Literary.) A native of Calatia, and a 
writer upon Roman history in the second 
century b.c. 

C. SiLTUS ITALlCUS, a Roman poet, 
was born about a.d. 25. He acquired great 
reputation as an advocate, and was after¬ 
wards one of the Centumviri. He was 
consul in 08, and afterwards proconsul of 
Asia. After this he lived chiefly in the 
house near Naples once occupied by Virgil, 
until lie had completed his seventy-fifth 
year, when, suffering from an incurable 
disease, he starved himself to death. The 
great work of Silius Italicus, was a heroic 
poem in seventeen books on the second 
Punic war. 

SILO, Q. POMPAEDlUS, the leader of 
the Marsi in the Social war. He fell in 
battle against Q. Metellus Pius, b.c. 88. 

SIlORES (-um), a. powerful people in 
Britain, inhabiting South Wales , long 
offered a formidable resistance to the 
Romans. 

SILVANUS (-i), an Italian deity of the 
country very nearly akin to Faunus, from 
whom he differed little, except that woods 
and trees were his especial province, but he 
also presided over flocks and herds, from 
which, like Faunus, he drove off wolves. 
As god of the fields and homestead, lie was 
regarded as defender of boundaries. By 
agriculturists lie was therefore worshipped 
as their protector in threo w r ays : (1) As 
Silvanus Domesticus, who guarded the 
homestead; (2) as Silvanus Agrestis, who 
gave fertility to the fields ; (3) as Silvanus 
Orientalis, who watched over the place 
where the boundary-fence started. For 
some reason not easy to explain, Silvanus 
was specially connected with the pine-tree 
and cypress, and a tradition arose that 
Silvanus loved the youth Cyparissus, who 
was turned into a cypress-tree. 

SILVlUM (-i), a town of the Peucetii 
in Apulia on the borders of Lucania. 

SILVlUS, the son of Ascanius. All the 
succeeding kings of Alba bore the cognomen 
Silvius. 

SIMMlAS (-ae ; w*ta«). Of Thebes, 

first the disciple of the Pythagorean 
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philosopher Philolaiis, and afterwards the 
friend and disciple of Socrates, at whose 
death he was present. 

SlMOIS (-entis). [Troas.] As a mytho¬ 
logical personage, the river-god Simois is 
the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and the 
father of Astyoohus and Hieromneme. 

SlM5NlDES(2i/to>vi5>j?). 1. Of Amor^os, 
was the second, both in time and reputation, 
of the three principal iambic poets of the 
early period of Greek literature: namely, 
Archilochus, Simonides, and Hipponax. 
He was a native of Samos, whence he led 
a colony to the neighbouring island of 
Amorgos, where he founded three cities, 
Minoa, Aegialus, and Arcesine, in the first 
of which he fixed his own abode. He lived 
about b.c. 664. 2. Of Ceos, one of the 
most celebrated lyric poets of Greoco. He 
was bom at Iulis, in Ceos, b.c. 666, and 
was the son of Leoprepes. From his native 
island he proceeded to Athens, probably on 
the invitation of Hipparchus. After 
remaining at Athens some time he went to 
Thessaly, where he lived under the patron¬ 
age of the Aleuads and Scopads. He 
afterwards returned to Athens, and soon 
had the noblest opportunity of employing 
his poetic powers m the celebration of the 
great events of the Persian wars. In 489 
he conquered Aeschylus in the contest 
for the prize which the Athenians offered 
for an elegy on those who fell at Marathon. 
Ten years later he composed the epigrams 
which were inscribed upon the tomb of the 
Spartans who fell at Thermopylae ; and he 
also celebrated the battles of Artemisium 
and Salamis, and the great men who com¬ 
manded in them. He had completed his 
eightieth year when his long poetical career 
at Athens was crowned by the victory 
which he gained with the dithyrainbic 
chorus (477), being the fifty-sixth prize 
which he had carried off. Shortly after 
this he was invited to Syracuse by Hiero, 
at whose court he lived till his death in 
467. 

SlNAE (-arum; the easternmost 

people of Asia, of whom nothing but the 
name was known to the western nations, 
till about the time of Ptolemy, who de¬ 
scribes their country as bounded on the 
N. by Serica, and on the S. and W. by 
India extra Gangem. It corresponded to 
the S. part of China and the E. part of 
the Burmese peninsula. 

SINDA (-ae). 1. A city of Pisidia, N. 
of Cibyra, near the river Caularis. 

SINDI (Su'fioi), 1. A people of Asiatio 
Sarraatia, on the E. coast of the Euxine, 
and at the foot of the Caucasus. They 


probably dwelt between the Sea of Azov 
and the Black Sea. 

SINDUS (-i; 2tV5os), a town in Mygdonia 
on the Thermaic gulf. 

SINGER A (-orurn), a fortified city in 
the interior of Mesopotamia, eighty-four 
Roman miles S. of Nisibis. 

SINGIDftNUM (-i; Belgrade ), a town 
in Moesia Superior at the confluence of 
the Savus and the Danube. 

SINGUS (-i; SiVyos), a town in Mace¬ 
donia on the E. coast of the peninsula 
Sithonia, which gave its name to the Sinus 
Singiticus. 

SlNIS (-isi; StVts), a robber who fre¬ 
quented the isthmus of Corinth and killed 
the travellers whom he captured, by fasten¬ 
ing them to the top of a fir-tree, which he 
bent down and then let Bpring up again. 
He himself was killed in this manner by 
Theseus. 

SlNON(-onis), son of Aesimus, or, accord¬ 
ing to Virgil, of Sisyphus, and grandson of 
Autolycus, was a relation of Odysseus, 
whom he accompanied to Troy. After the 
Greeks had constructed the wooden horse, 
Sinon mutilated himself, in order to make 
the Trojans believe that he had been mal¬ 
treated by the Greeks, and then allowed 
himself to be taken prisoner by the 
Trojans. He told the Trojans that the 
wooden horse had been made as an atone¬ 
ment for the Palladium which had been 
carried off by the Greeks, and that if they 
would drag it into their own city, Asia 
would conquer Greece. Tho Trojans 
believed, and dragged the horse into the 
city; whereupon Sinon in the dead of 
night let out the Greeks, who thus took 
Troy. 

SlNOPE ( es; 2ivu>7rrj), an important 
colony of Miletus, on the Euxine, stood on 
the N. coast of Asia Minor, on the W. 
headland of the great bay of which the 
delta of the river Holys forms the E. head¬ 
land. Having been destroyed in the- inva¬ 
sion of Asia by the Cimmerians, it was 
restored by a new colony from Miletus, 
b.c. 682, and soon became the greatest 
commercial city on the Euxine. Several 
colonies were established by the Sinopians 
on the adjacent coasts, the chief of which 
were Cotyora, Trapezus, and Cerasus. It 
remained an independent state till it was 
taken by Pharnaces I., king of Pontus. It 
was the birthplace and residence of Mithri- 
dates the Great, who enlarged and beauti¬ 
fied it. After an obstinate resistance to 
the Romans under Lucullus, it was taken 
and proclaimed a free city. Diogenes, the 
cynic, and Diphilus were bom at Sinope. 
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SINTlCA, a district in Macedonia, E. of 
Crestonia and N. of Bisaltia as far as the 
Strymon and the lake Prasias. Its chief 
town was Heraclea Sintica. 

SlNUESSA (-ae; Bocca di Mandra- 
gone), the last city of Latium on the con¬ 
fines of Campania, to which it originally 
belonged, was situated on the sea-coast, 
about six miles N. of the mouth of the 
Volturnus, and on the Via Appia. 

SIPHNUS (-i; Styvos), an island in the 
Aegaean sea, forming one of the Cyclades, 
SE. of Seriphus. It is of an oblong form, 
and about forty miles in circumference. 
In consequence' of their gold and silver 
mines, of which the remains are still 
visible, the Siphnians attained great 
prosperity, and were regarded in the time 
of Polyfcrates as the wealthiest of the 
islanders. Their treasury at Delphi, in 
which they deposited the tenth of the 
produce of their mines, was equal in 
wealth to that of any other Greek state. 

SlPONTUM (-i; Siponto ), a town in 
Apulia, in the district oi Daunia, on the S. 
slope of Mt. Garganus, and on the coast. 
It is said to have been founded by Diomede, 
and was of Greek origin. 

SlPYLUS (-i; Xnrv Aos; Sipuli-Vagh ), 
a mountain of Lydia, in Asia Minor, a 
branch of the Tmolus, from the main chain 
of which it proceeds NW, along the course 
of the river Hermus, as far as Magnesia 
and Sipylum. It was rich in metals, and 
many mines were worked in it. 

SIRACENI or SIRACI (-5rum), a people 
of Sarmatia Asiatica, dwelt in the distriot 
of Siracene, E. of the Palus Maeotis, as 
far as the river Rha (Volga). 

SIRBONIS LACUS (SipjWfio* Aa W ), a 
large and deep lake on the coast of Lower 
Egypt, E. of M. Casius. Its cirouit was 
1000 stadia. It was strongly impregnated 
with bitumen. Part of the army of Darius 
Ochus was swallowed up in it b.c. 850. 

SlRENES (-urn; 2«tpnm), sea-nymphs 
who had the power of charming by their 
songs all who heard them. When Odysseus 
came near the island, he stuffed the ears 
of his companions with wax, and tied him¬ 
self to the mast of his vessel, until he was 
so far off that he could no longer hear their 
song [see p. 409]. According to Homer, the 
island of the Sirens was situated between 
Aeaea and the rock of Scylla, near the 
SW. coast of Italy; but the Roman poets 
place them on the Campanian coast. 
Homer says nothing of their number, but 
Borne writers say that they were two, 
Aglaopheme and Thelxiepla; and others, 
that there were three, Pisinoe, Aglaope, 


and Thelxiepla, or Parthenope, Ligla, and 
Leucosia. The Sirens are also connected 
with the legends of the Argonauts and the 
rape of Persephone. When the Argonauts 
sailed by, the Sirens began to sing, but in 
vain, for Orpheus surpassed them; and as 
it had been decreed that they should live 
only till some one hearing their song 
should pass by unmoved, they threw them¬ 
selves into the sea, and were changed into 
rocks. Later poets represent them ae 
provided with wings, which they are said 
to have received at their own request, in 
order to be able to search after Persephone. 
Once, however, they contended with the 
Muses, and being defeated, were deprived 
of their wings. 

SIRIS (-is). 1. ( Sinno ), a river in 

Lucania flowing into the Tarentine gulf, 
memorable for the victory which Pyrrhus 

ained on its banks over the Romans.— 

. (Torre di Senna), a Greek town in 
Lucania at the mouth of the preceding 
river. It was destroyed by the people of 
Sybaris and Crotona about 550 b.c., and 
when the country was re-settled by 
Athenians from Thurii a hundred years 
later, the city was built at first on the site 
of Siria and then transferred to Heraclea, 
three miles distant. 

SIRMlO (-onis; Sirmione ), a beautiful 
promontory on the S. shore of the Lacus 
Benacus (Lago di Garda), on which 
Catullus had a villa. 

SIRMlUM (-i; Mitrovitz ), a city in 
Pannonia Inferior, on the left bank of 
the Savus. Under the Romans it became 
the capital of Pannonia, and their head¬ 
quarters in their wars against the Dacians. 

SlSAPON (-onis; Almaden , in the 
Sierra Morena), a town in Hispania 
Baetica, N. of Corduba, between the 
Baetis and Anas. 

SISClA (-ae; Sissek ), a town in 
Pannonia Superior, upon an island formed 
by the rivers Savus, Colapis, and Odra, 
and on the road from Aemona to Sirmium. 

SlSENNA, L. CORNELIUS, a Roman 
annalist, was praetor in b.c. 78. He was 
a legate of Pompey in 07, and having been 
despatched to Crete in command of an 
army, died in that island at the age of 
about 62. lie wrote a history of his own 
times, and also translated the Milesian 
tales of Aristides. 

S1SYGAMBIS (-is; mother 

of Darius Codomannus, the last king of 
Persia, fell into the hands of Alexander, 
after the battle of Issus, b.c. 833, together 
with the wife and daughters of Darius. 
SISYPHUS (-i ; 2;<rv<f>o$), son of Aeolus 
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and Enarete, whence he is called Aeolides. 
He was married to Merope, a daughter of 
Atlas or a Pleiad, and became by her the 
father of Glaucus, Omytion (or Porphy- 
rion), Thersander and Halmus. In post- 
Homeric writers, as the type of a crafty 
man, he is also called a son of Autolycus, 
and the father of Odysseus by Anticlea 
[Anticlea]; whence we find Odysseus 
sometimes called Sisyphides. In the 
various stories about him Sisyphus is said to 
have built the town of Ephyra, afterwards 
Corinth. As king of Corinth he promoted 
navigation and commerce, but he was 
fraudulent, avaricious, and deceitful. His 
wickedness during life was punished in the 
lower world, where he had to roll uphill a 
huge stone, which as soon as it reached 
the top always rolled down again. The 
reasons for this punishment are not the 
same in all authors: some say that it was 
because he had betrayed the designs of the 
gods: others, because he had betrayed to 
Asopus that Zeus had carried off Aegina ; 
others, that Sisyphus contrived to chain 
Death, whom Zeus had sent to fetch him, 
so that neither he himself nor other men 
could die, and there was no longer any fear 
of the gods, until Area was sent and 
delivered Death. 

SITlCE or SITTlCE Sirra*»), 

a great and populous city of Babylonia, 
near the Tigris, a little above Seleucia. 

SITALCES (2ir<*A ktjs), king of the 
Thracian tribe of the Odrysians, was a son 
of Teres ? whom he succeeded on the throne. 
His territory stretched from Abdera to the 
mouths of the Danube, and from By¬ 
zantium to the sources of the Strymon. 
At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war he made an alliance with the Athe¬ 
nians. He was defeated and killed in 424, 
fighting against the Triballi. 

SITHONlA (-ae; Sifloma), the central 
of the three peninsulas running out from 
Chalcidice in Macedonia, between the 
Toronaic and Singitic gulfs. The poets 
use Slth&nis and Sithonlus in the general 
sense of Thracian. 

8ITONES (-um), a German tribe in 
Scandinavia, belonging to the race of the 
Suevi. 

SITTACE. [Sitace.] 

SITTlUS or SITlUS, P., of Nuceria in 
Campania, went to Spain in b.c. 64, and 
thence to Mauretania, sent, it is said, by 
P. Sulla, to excite an insurrection against’ 
the Roman government. Sittius did not 
return to Rome. His property in Italy 
was sold to pay his debts, and hecontinued 
in Africa, where he fought in the wars of 


the kings of the country. He joined 
Caesar when the latter came to Africa, in 
46, to prosecute the war against the 
Pompeian party. He was murdered by 
the son of Masinissa. 

SMARAGDUS MONS, a mountain of 
Upper Egypt, near the coast of the Red 
Sea, N. of Berenice. The extensive 
emerald mines from which it obtained its 
name were worked under the ancient kings 
of Egypt, under the Ptolemies, and under 
the Romans. 

SMERDIS (2/mep5is), according to Hero¬ 
dotus, was the name of the son of Cyrus, 
and was murdered by order of his brother, 
Cambyses. His true name was BARDES, 
which appears in Aesch. Pers. 780 as 
Mardus; but his real name was Gomates. 
The death of Smerdis was kept a profound 
secret; and accordingly, when the Persians 
became weary of the tyranny of CambyBes, 
one of the Magians, whom Herodotus calls 
Patizlthes, who had been left by Cambyses 
in charge of his palace and treasures, 
availed himself of the likeness of his 
brother to the deceased Smerdis, to pro¬ 
claim thiB brother as king, representing 
him as the younger son of Cyrus. The 
false Smerdis was acknowledged as king 
by the Persians, and reigned for seven 
months without opposition. But the 
Persian nobles suspected him, and Otanes, 
having found out the truth through his 
daughter, who was one of the wives of 
Smerdis, formed a conspiracy with six 
other noble Persians, and slew the false 
Smerdis with his brother Patizithes in the 
eighth month of his reign, 621. This is 
the story of Herodotus, and it agrees with 
the Persian inscriptions, except as regards 
the motives of Gomates. It was a religious 
movement of the Magians to establish 
more firmly their religion and the power 
of the priestly caste, by placing one of 
their own order on the throne. This 
attempt was defeated by the nobles, who 
disliked the innovation of a priest-king. 

SMINTHEUS. [Apollo.] 

SMYRNA (2/xvpva), or MYRRHA. For 
details see Adonis. 

SMYRNA and in many MSS. ZMYRNA 
(-ae), one of the most ancient and flourish¬ 
ing cities of Asia Minor, and the only one 
of the great cities on the W. coast which 
has survived to this day, stood in a position 
alike remarkable for its beauty and for 
other natural advantages. Lying just 
about the centre of the W. coast of Asia 
Minor—on the banks of the little river 
Meles, at the botyom of a deep bay. the 
Sinus Hermaeus or Smyrnaeus (G. qf 
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Smyrna), which formed a safe harbour for 
the largest ships, at the foot of the rich 
slopes of Tmolus and at the entrance to 
the great and fertile valley of the Hermus, 
in which lay the great and wealthy city of 
Sardis—ana in the midst of the Greek 
colonies on the E. shore of the Aegaean ; 
it was marked out by nature as one of the 
greatest emporiums for the trade between 
Europe and Asia. Smyrna was probably 
an Aeolian colony from Cyme. At an 
early period it fell, by a stratagem, into 
the hands of the Ionians of Colophon, 
and remained an Ionian city from that 
time forth. It was taken and destroyed 
by Alyattes; its inhabitants were left 
dwelling in village communities () 
for three centuries, but with something 
that could still be called a town. At 
length, at the end of the fourth cent. b.c. 
Antigonus rebuilt the city on the SE. side 
of the bay on which the old city had stood. 
The new city was enlarged and beautified 
by Lysimachus. It was especially favoured 
by the Romans on account of the aid it 
rendered them in the Syrian and Mithri- 
datic wars. 

SOCRATES (-is; 2^^). 1. The 

great Athenian philosopher, was bom in 
the demus Alopece, near Athens, b.c. 469. 
His father, Sophroniscus, was a sculptor, 
and Socrates probably worked, like his 
father, as a sculptor for a time, but soon 
gave up that occupation for the work 
which has made him famous, and which he 
thought most useful to himself and his 
fellow-men. His physical constitution was 
robust and wonderfully enduring. He 
went barefoot in all seasons of the year, 
even during the winter campaign at 
Potidaea, under the severe frosts of Tlirace ; 
and the same homely clothing sufficed for 
him in winter as well as in summer. In 
features he is represented as having been 
singularly, and even grotesquely, ugly— 
with a flat nose, thick lips, and prominent 
eyes, like a Satyr or Silenus. Of the cir¬ 
cumstances of his life we are almost 
wholly ignorant; he served with credit 
[Alcibiades] as a hoplite at Potidaea, 
Delium, and Amphipolis. He was married 
to Xanthippe, who is described as peevish 
and quarrelsome, and he had three sons, 
of whom nothing is recorded. He seems 
never to have filled any political office 
until 406, in which year he was a member 
of the senate of Five Hundred, and one of 
the, Pry tones, when he refused, on the 
occasion of the trial of the six generals, to 
put an illegal proposal to the vote, in 
spite of all personal hazard. He displayed 
the same moral courage in refusing to 
obey the order of the Thirty for the 


apprehension of Leon the Salaminian. 
He believed that he had a religious mission, 
and thought that he constantly heard a 
prophetic or supernatural voice, interfering 
at times when he was about to do anything, 
not telling him what to do, but only what 
to avoid. This guidance, like the voice of 
conscience, he always followed. It was 
spoken of by later writers as the Daemon 
or Genius of Socrates. He never wrote 
anything, but he made oral instruction the 
business of his life, and that without any 
pay for his teaching. He frequented the 
market place, and the gymnasia and the 
public walks, conversing with young and 
old, rich and poor, with all, in short, who 
felt any desire for his instruction, fighting 
especially against all false appearance 
and conceit of knowledge, in order to 

g ave the way for the search after truth. 

onsequently to the proud and the idle he 
appeared an intolerable bore, and often 
experienced their hatred and calumny. 
This was probably the reason why he was 
selected by Aristophanes and the other 
comic writers to be attacked as a general 
representative of philosophical and rheto¬ 
rical teaching. That a reformer and 
destroyer, like Socrates, of ancient pre¬ 
judices and beliefs, should have raised up a 
host of enemies is only what might be 
expected : but in his case this feeling was 
increased by the manner in which he 
fulfilled his mission. The oracle of Delphi 
had said in answer to Chaerephon that no 
man was wiser than Socrates. No one was 
more perplexed at this declaration than 
Socrates nimself, since he did not claim to 
have any wisdom at all. He therefore went 
to a politician who enjoyed a high reputa¬ 
tion for wisdom, and soon discovered, by 
his method of cross-examination, that this 
statesman’s reputed wisdom was no wisdom 
at all. But of this he could not convince 
the man himself; whence Socrates con¬ 
cluded that he was wiser than the poli¬ 
tician, since he was at least aware of his 
own ignorance. The same experiment was 
tried with the same result on various 
classes of men; on poets, mechanics, and 
especially on the rhetors and sophists, the 
chief of all the pretenders to wisdom, and 
that they did not like being convicted of 
ignorance may easily be imagined. The 
first indication of hiB unpopularity is the 
attack made upon him by Aristophanes in 
the “ Clouds ” in the year 423 B.o. : but it 
was not till b.c. 399 that he was brought to 
trial. In that year Meletus, a leather-seller, 
seconded by Anytus a poet, and Lycon, a 
rhetor, accused him of impiety in not 
worshipping the gods of the city, and in 
introducing new deities, and also as being 
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a corruptor of youth. Blameless though 
he was, it no doubt told against him in the 

Sad been* among his pupils. Socrates 
made no preparations for his defence, and 
seems, indeed, not to have desired an 
acquittal. But although he addressed the 
dicasts in a bold, uncompromising tone, he 
was condemned only by a small majority of 
five or six in a court composed of between 
five and six hundred dicasts. After the 
verdict was pronounced, he was entitled 
by law to make some counter-proposition 
in place of the penalty of death, which the 
accusers had domanded; and if he had 
done so with any show of submission, it is 

robable that the sentence would have 

een mitigated. But his tone after the 
verdict was higher than before. Instead 
of a fine, he asserted that he ought to be 
maintained in the Prytaneum at the public 
expense, as a public benefactor. This en¬ 
raged the dicasts, and he was condemned 
to death. It happened that the vessel 
which went every year to the festival 
at Delos had sailed the day before his 
condemnation; and during its absence it 
was unlawful to put any one to death. 
Socrates was thus kept in prison during 
thirty days, till the return of the vessel. 
He spent the interval in philosophical 
conversation with his friends. Crito, one 
of these, arranged a scheme for his escape 
by bribing the gaoler; but Socrates refused 
to save his life by a breach of the law. 
His last discourse, on the day of his death, 
turned on the immortality of the soul. 
His last words were addressed to Crito: 
“ Crito, we owe a cock to Asclepius; dis¬ 
charge the debt, and by no means omit 
it.” The cock was specially sacrificed to 
Asclepius (in Latin, Aesculapius): it is 
possible that it was regarded as the 
herald of dawn (i.e. of a new life). The 
greatness of Socrates, whose teaching is 
preserved mainly in the writings of Plato, 
is shown by the results he achieved. Out 
of his school sprang, not merely Plato, but 
all the other leaders of Greek Philosophy 
for the next half century, and all those who 
continued the great line of speculative 
philosophy down to later times. 

SOEMIS or SOAEMlAS, JOlIa, 
daughter of Julia Maesa, and mother of 
Elagabalus. 

SOGDIANA (-ae; i b toy&tavrr, parts of 
Turkestan and Bokhara ), the NE. pro¬ 
vince of the ancient Persian empire, 
separated on the S. from Bactriana and 
Margiana by the upper course of the Oxus; 
on the E., from the territory of the Sacae, 
by the upper course of the Jaxartes; and 


bounded on the NW. by the great deserts 
E. of the Sea of Aral. It was conquered 
by Cyrus, and afterwards by Alexander, 
both of whom marked the extreme limits 
of their advance by cities on the Jaxartes, 
Cyreschata and Alexandreschata. 

SOGDIANUS (-i), an illegitimate son of 
Artaxerxes I., who got possession of the 
throne b.c. 425, but was put to death by 
Darius Ochus a few months afterwards. 

SOL. [Helios.] 

SOLI (-orum; SoAoi).—1. ( Mezetlu ), a 
city on the coast of Cilicia, SW. of Tarsus, 
between the rivers Lamus and Cydnus, 
said to have been colonised by Argives and 
Lydians from Rhodes. The city was 
destroyed by Tigranes, and restored by 
Pompey, who peopled it with the survivors 
of the defeated pirates, under the name 
of Pompeiopolis. It was the birthplace 
of Chrysippus and Aratus. Its name has 
been curiously perpetuated in the gram¬ 
matical word sotecisin ( 8oloecismu8) y which 
is said to have been first applied to the 
corrupt dialect of Greek spolcen by the 
inhabitants of this city—or, as some say, 
of Soli in Cyprus.—2. ( Paleokhora ), a sea¬ 
port town in the W. part of the N. coast of 
Cyprus. 

SOLINUS C. JULIUS, the author of 
a work containing a brief sketch of the 
geography of the world as known to the 
ancients. We know nothing of Solinus 
himself, but he must have lived after the 
reign of Alexander Severus, and before that 
of Constantine. 

SOLLIUM (-i; SdAAio^), a town on the 
coast of Acarnania, opposite the island of 
Leucas. 

SOLOlS (-entis; 2oAd««; 0. Cantin ), a 
promontory running far out into the sea, in 
the S. part of the W. coast of Mauretania. 

SOLON (-onis; SoAwi'), the great 
Athenian legislator, was bom about B.c. 
638. His father, Execestides, was a de¬ 
scendant of Codrus, and his mother was a 
cousin of the mother of Peisistratus. Solon 
early distinguished himself by his poems, 
in some of which he gave sage counsel, 
or incited his countrymen to deeds of 
patriotism. Hence he was reckoned one of 
the Seven Wise Men. The occasion which 
first brought Solon prominently forward 
was the contest between Athens and Megara 
respecting the possession of Salamis. The 
ill success of the attempts of the Athe¬ 
nians to make themselves masters of the 
island had led to the enaotment of a law 
forbidding the writing or saying anything 
to urge the Athenians to renew tne contest. 
Solon, it is said, hit upon the device of 
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feigning to be mad: and rushing into the 
agora, recited an elegiac poem in which he 
called upon the Athenians to retrieve their 
disgrace and reconquer Salamis. The law 
was rescinded; and Solon himself appointed 
to conduct the war in which the Megarians 
were driven out of the island. Soon after 
this, in consequence of the distracted state 
of Attica, Solon was called upon by all 
parties to mediate between them. He was 
chosen archon 694, with unlimited power 
for adopting such measures as might be 
needed. He relieved the distress of the 
people by his celebrated disburdening 
ordinance (cm<rax0eia), by which he can¬ 
celled outstanding debts: and for the future 
made it illegal to lend money on the 
security of the borrower’s person, so that 
the selling into slavery for debt became 
impossible ; a limit was placed to the rate 
of interest, and nlso to the accumulation of 
land. To facilitate and increase trade and 
commerce, he altered the standard of 
coinage from the Pheidonian, which cir¬ 
culated in the Peloponnesus and Boeotia, 
to the Euboic , which was used in Chalcis 
and Eretria, then great channels of com¬ 
merce, so that the Attic currency was 
adapted to that of the chief Ionian trading 
centres. [See Diet, of Ant. art. Pondera .j 
It is a mistake to connect his monetary 
changes with the reliefs for debtors, and to 
suppose that he was debasing the coinage. 
He next dealt with reforms of the con¬ 
stitution, first repealing all the lawB of 
Draco except those relating to murder. 
He then arranged the citizens in classes 
according to their property; he made the 
Boule consist of 400 members instead of 
401 (100 from each of the four tribes), and 
transferred to it some of the functions of 
the Areopagus—the initiation of proposals 
for the Ecclesia, and the dealings with 
foreign ambassadors: he enlarged the 
functions of the Ecclesia t which no doubt 
existed before his time, though it probably 
possessed scarcely more power than the 
assemblies whioh we find described in the 
Homerio poems. He gave it the right of 
eleoting the archons and other magistrates, 
and what was even more important, made 
the archons and magistrates accountable 
directly to it when their year of office 
was expired. He made also marriage 
laws, and regulations for trade and com¬ 
merce. One of the most curious of his 
regulations was that which disfranchised 
any citizen who on the outbreak of a 
sedition remained neutral. The laws of 
Solon were inscribed on wooden rollers 
(a£om) and triangular tablets (fcvpjSeis), 
and were set up at first in the Acropolis, 
afterwards in the Prytaneum. It is said 


that Solon exacted from the people an 
oath, that they would observe his laws 
without alteration for a certain number 
of years, and then set out on his travels. 
He first visited Egypt, then Cyprus, 
and afterwards is said to have had his 
famous interview with Croesus in Lydia. 
[Croesus.] During the absence of Solon 
tlie old dissensions were renewed, and 
shortly after his arrival at Athens the 
supreme power was seized by Peisistratus. 
Solon probably died about 568, two years 
after the overthrow of the constitution, at 
the age of eighty. 

SOLUS (-untie) or SOLUNTUM, a town 
on the N. coast of Sicily, between Panormus 
and Thermae, a colony of the Phoenicians, 

S 0 L t M A (-orum; tA 2oA v / xa ). 1. 
(Talctalu - Dagh), the mountain range 
which runs parallel to the E. coast of 
Lycia, and is a southern continuation of M\ 
Climax.—2. Another name of Jerusalem. 
SOlYMI. [Lycia.] 

SOMNUS (*Yin/os), the personification 
and god of sleep, is described as a brother 
of Death (©ai/aro?, Mors), and as a son of 
Night. In works of art Sleep and Death 
are represented alike as two youths, sleep¬ 
ing or holding inverted torohes in their 
hands. [Mors.] 

SONTlUS (Isonzo), a river in Yenetia 
in the N. of Italy, rising in the Camic Alps 
and falling into the Sinus Tergestinus E. 
of Aquileia. 

SOPHENE (-es; Sux^vij), a district of 
Armenia Major, lying between the ranges 
of Antitaurus and Masius ; separated from 
Melitene in Armenia Minor by the 
Euphrates, from Mesopotamia by the Anti¬ 
taurus, and from the E. part of Armenia 
Major by the river Nymphius. 

SOPHOCLES (-is; 2o0o*A^). 1. The 
great tragic poet, was born at Colonus, a 
village little more than a mile to the NW. 
of Athens, b.c. 495. He was thirty years 
younger than Aeschylus, and fifteen years 
older than Euripides. His father was 
Sophilus, or Sophillus, who traded as an 
iron-worker, i.e. he employed slaves as 
smiths. In the two leading branches of 
Greek education, music and gymnastics, 
he was carefully trained, and in both he 
gained the prize of a garland; and when 
the Athenians celebrated their victory 
over the fleet of Xerxes, Sophocles was 
chosen to lead, naked and with lyre in 
hand, the chorus which sang the songs of 
triumph (480). His first appearance as a 
dramatist took place in 468, when he won 
the prize against Aeschylus, who was 
placed second, and soon afterwards retired 
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to Sicily. From this time Sophocles held 
the supremacy of the Athenian stage, not 
without rivals, by whom he was sometimes 
defeated—even the Oedipus Tyrannus 
only obtained the second prize—but even 
against Euripides (whoso first victory was 
in 441) he maintained his place till his 
death as the favourite poet of the Athe¬ 
nians. In 442 he was on the board of the 
Hellenotamiae, or treasurers of the tribute 
paid by allies. In the spring of 440 he 
brought out the earliest of his extant 
dramas, the Antigone , and in the same 
year, but probably for reasons apart from 
poetical merit, he was appointed one of the 
ten strategic of whom Pericles was the 
chief, in the war against Samos. It would 
seem that in this war Sophocles neither 
obtained nor sought for any military 
reputation: he is represented as good- 
humouredly repeating the judgment of 
Pericles concerning him, that he under¬ 
stood the making of poetry, but not the 
commanding of an army. It was probably 
for this reason that Pericles sent him to 
look after supplies at Lesbos. The family 
quarrels which troubled his last years are 
connected with a well-known story, con¬ 
cerning which, however, there is some 
doubt. His family consisted of two sons, 
Iophon, the son of Nicostrate, who was a 
free Athenian woman, and Ariston, his 
son by Theoris of Sicyon; and Ariston 
had a son named Sophocles, for whom his 
grandfather showed the greatest affection. 
Iophon, who was by the lawB of Athens 
his father’s rightful heir, jealous of his love 
for the young Sophocles, and fearing that 
he might receive a large portion, is said to 
have brought an action to show that his 
father was no longer of sound mind. As his 
reply Sophocles read from his Oedipus at 
Colonies, which was lately written, but not 
yet brought out, the magnificent chorus, 
beginning— 

Evimrov, £«Ve, ra<r£c \u>pat, 

whereupon the judges at once dismissed 
the case, and rebuked Iophon for his un- 
dutiful conduct. Sophocles died soon 
afterwards, in 406, in his ninetieth year. 
Sophocles first increased the number of 
actors from two to three: and this he must 
have done early in his career, since the 
change was adopted by Aeschylus in his 
Oresteia in b.c. 460. He also raised the 
number of the chorus from twelve to 
fifteen. Of the three additional members 
one was intended to act as coryphaeus of 
the whole, the other two to lead the sections 
in a divided chorus; and his chorus takes 
a less leading part than the chorus of 
Aesohylus. The subjects and style of 


Sophocles are human, while those of 
Aeschylus are essentially heroic: on the 
other hand, Sophocles does not, in the same 
manner as Euripides, bring tragedy to the 
level of every-day life, nor does he in a like 
degree use a miserable condition of life as 
a means of exciting pity. A characteristic 
difference between the two poets is illus¬ 
trated by the saying of Sophocles that ‘ he 
himself represented men as they ought to 
be, but Euripides exhibited them as they 
are.' A modern critic has well said : ‘ There 
is no other Greek poet whose genius be¬ 
longs so peculiarly to the best Greek time. 
Aeschylus has an element of Hebrew 
grandeur: Euripides has strong elements 
of modern pathos and romance; these 
things come easily home to us. But in 
order fully to appreciate Sophocles we 
must place ourselves in sympathy with the 
Greek mind in its most characteristic 
modes of thought, and with the Greek 
sense of beauty in its highest purity/— 
Sophocles wrote 130 plays; but of these 
only 7 are extant.—2. Son of Ariston, and 
grandson of the elder Sophocles, was also 
an Athenian tragic poet. In 401 he brought 
out the Oedipus at Colonies of his grand¬ 
father ; but he did not begin to exhibit his 
own dramas till 396.—8. Son of Sostratides, 
was an Athenian commander in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, lent to reinforce the fleet 
m Sicily and to aid the popular party at 
Corcyra; was banished because he assented 
to the peace in Sicily in b.c. 424. 

SOPHONISBAj daughter of the Car¬ 
thaginian general, Hasarubal, the son of 
Gisco. She had been betrothed by her 
father, at a very early age, to the Numidian 

rince Masinissa, but Hasdrubal, being 

esirous to gain over Syphax, offered him 
the hand of his daughter in marriage. 
Syphax married her, and from that time 
became the ally of Carthage. After the 
defeat of Syphax, and the capture of his 
capital city of Cirta by Masinisss, 
Sophonisba fell into the hands of the con¬ 
queror, upon whom her beauty exercised so 
powerful an influence, that he determined 
to marry her himself, but Scipio, fearing 
lest she should exercise the same influence 
over Masinissa which she had previously 
done over Syphax, ordered Masinissa to 
give her up. Masinissa, to save her from 
captivity, sent her a bowl of poison, which 
she drank without hesitation, and thus put 
an end to her own life. 

SOPHRON (2u of Syracuse, was 
the principal writer of the Mime (/ujao$), 
which was one of the varieties of the 
Dorian Comedy. He lived about b.c. 460- 
420. They consisted of dramatic dialogues 
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representing scenes of social life. The 
second Idyll of Theocritus is borrowed 
from the r A<e<rrptai of Sophron, and the 
fifteenth (Adoniazusae) from Sophron'a 
*l<r$tndgov<rat ■ 

SOPHRONISCUS. [Socrates.] 

SOPHUS, P. SEMPRONlUS, consul 
804, and one of the first plebeian pontifices 
b.c. 800. 

SORA (-ae). 1. ( Sora ), a town in 

Latium, on the right bank of the river 
Liris and N. of Arpiuum.—2. ( Zora ) A 
town in Paphlagonia, NW. of Tavium. 

S 5 R A C T £ ( Monte di 8. Oreste ), a 
mountain in Etruria, in the territory of the 
Falisci, near the Tiber, about twenty-six 
miles from Rome, the summit of which, in 
winter covered with snow, was clearly 
visible from the city. ( Vides ut alt a stet 
nive candidum Soracte , Hor. Od. i. 9.) 
On its summit was a temple of Apollo 
Soranus. 

SORANUS (-i), a Sabine divinity wor¬ 
shipped on Mt. Soracte. Soranus was 
apparently a sun-god of the district, and 
hence was identified with Apollo as Apollo 
Soranus. At his festival the worshippers 
were supposed to pass over burning embers 
without injury. The rito may have boon 
originally a sun-charm, like the ‘ St. John’s 
fires,’ and had the additional meaning of 
purification from evil influences which be¬ 
longed to the similar rites of Pales. 

SOSIGENES {-is; SwonycVi)*), the Peri¬ 
patetic philosopher, was the astronomer 
employed by Julius Caesar to superintend 
the correction of the calendar (b.c. 40). 

SOSlUS. 1. C., quaestor b.c. 66, and 
praetor 49. He was appointed by Antony, 
in 38, governor of Syria and Cilicia in the 
lace of Ventidius, was consul in 32, and 
osius commanded the left wing of Antony’s 
fleet at the battle of Actium. He was 
afterwards pardoned by Octavian.—2. The 
name of two brothers (Sosii), booksellers 
at Rome in the time of Horace. 

SOTADES (2wra6i/$). 1. An Athenian 
comic poet of the so-called Middle Comedy. 
—2. A native of Maronea in Thrace, lived 
at Alexandria about b.o. 280, and wrote 
licentious poems in the Ionic dialect. 

SOTTIATES or SOTIATES, a warlike 
people in Gallia Aquitanica, on the frontiers 
of Gallia Narbonensis, were subdued by 
P. Crassus Caesar’s legate. 

SPARTA (-ae; Xirdprrj, Dor. Indtra), also 
called LACEDAEMON fA<uc«5<u>a>^, the 
capital of Laoonica and the chief city of 
Peloponnesus, was situated on the right 
tank of the Eurotas, about twonty miles 

C.B. 


from the sea. It was bounded on the E. 
by the Eurotas, on the NW. by the small 
river Oenus ( Kelesina ), and on the SE. by 
the small river Tisia ( Magula). Both of 
these streams fell into the Eurotas, which 
here for some distance is less narrowly 
enclosed by the mountains on either side. 
Below its confluence with the Oenus the 
river runs for eighteen miles in a valley or 
plain about four miles broad. On its left 
bank the ground is marshy; on its right 
fchore are low spurs running down from 
Taygetus, and forming a space of ground 
elevated above the river upon which Sparta 
was built. Below, the river is again con¬ 
fined by mountain gorges. The actual 
plain of Sparta was therefore difficult ol 
approach and easily defended against in 
vaders. The city was about six miles in 
circumference, and consisted of several 
distinct quarters, which were originally 
separate villages, and which were never 
united into one regular town. During the 
flourishing times of Greek independence, 
Sparta was never surrounded by walls, 
since the bravery of its citizens, and the 
difficulty of access to it, were supposed to 
render such defences needless. It was 
first fortified by the tyrant Nabis, b.o. 195, 
but it did not possess regular walls till the 
time of the Romans. Five quarters 
originally distinct villages) are mentioned: 
1) Fitane (Utranj), towards the N. of the 
oity, in which was situated the Agora, con¬ 
taining the council-house of the senate, 
and the offices of the public magistrates, 
and other public buildings. (2) Limnae 
(AiV^ai), a suburb of the city in which 
stood the famous temple of Artemis 
Orthia, on the banks of the Eurotas, 
probably NE. of Pitane. (3) Mesoa 
(Meaoa), also by the side of the Eurotas, 
probably in the SE. part of the oity. 

(4) Cynosura (K vvocrovpa ; Kvvo<rovpcvs) f in 
the SW. of the city, and S. of Pitane. 

(5) Aegldae (Aiyetficu), in the NW. of the 
city, and W. of Pitane. The hills on the 
outskirts of the city were the Dictynnaeum 
(above mentioned) on the S., the Issorion 
on the W., and the Alpion on the N. To 
the SE., on the left bank of the Eurotas, 
was the hill Menelaium {Hag. Elias), so 
called from the sanctuary of Menelaus and 
Helen which stood upon it. The most 
important remains of ancient Sparta are 
the ruins of the theatre, which was near 
the Agora.—In the Homeric period, Argos 
was the chief city of Peloponnesus, and 
Sparta is represented as subject to it. 
Here reigned Menelaus, the younger 
brother of Agamemnon; and, according to 
tradition, by the marriage of Orestes, the 
Bon of Agamemnon, with Hermione, the 
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daughter of Menelaus, the two kingdoms 
of Argos and Sparta became united. The 
Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus made 
Sparta the capital of the country. The 
old inhabitants of the country maintained 
themselves at Amyclae, which was not 
conquered for a long time. After the com¬ 
plete subjugation of the country we find 
three distinct classes in the population: 
the pure Dorians, who resided in the 
capital, and who were called Spartiatae or 
Spartans; the Perioeci or old Achaean 
inhabitants (but probably with some 
admixture of Dorian blood), who became 
tributary to the Spartans, and possessed 
no political rights; and tne Helots, who 
were also a portion of the old Achaean in¬ 
habitants, but were reduced to a state of 
slavery. The Spartans reduced Messenia 
in a succession of wars [Messenia] : they 
defeated the Tegeans, and wrested the 
district of Thyreae from the Argives. At 
the time of the Persian invasion, the 
haughtiness of Pausanias disgusted most 
of the Greek states, particularly the 
lonians, and led them to transfer the 
supremacy to Athens (477). From this 
time the power of Athens steadily increased, 
and Sparta possessed little influence out¬ 
side the Peloponnesus. The Spartans, 
however, made several attempts to check 
the rising greatness of Athens, and their 
jealousy led at length to the Peloponnesian 
war (481). This war ended in the over¬ 
throw of Athens, and the restoration of the 
supremacy of Sparta over the rest of 
Greece (404). But the Spartans did not 
retain this supremacy more than thirty 
years. Their decisive defeat by the The¬ 
bans under Epaminondas at the battle of 
Leuctra (871) ^ave the Spartan power a 
shock from which it never recovered; and 
the restoration of the Messenians to their 
tountry two years afterwards completed 
the humiliation of Sparta. Under the 
later Macedonian monarchs the power of 
Sparta still further declined. Agis en¬ 
deavoured to restore the ancient institu¬ 
tions of Lycurgus, but he perished in the 
attempt (240). Cleomenes III., who began 
to reign 236, was more successful. He 
succeeded in putting the Ephors to death, 
and overthrowing the existing government 
(226); and he then made a redistribution 
of the landed property, and augmented the 
number of the Spartan citizens by admit¬ 
ting some of the Perioeci to this honour. 
His reforms infused new blood into the 
state; and for a short time he carried on 
war with success against the Aohaeans. 
But the mistaken polioy of Aratus, the 
general of the Aohaeans, called in the 
assistance of Antigonus Doson, the king of 


Macedonia, who defeated Cleomenes at 
the decisive battle of Sellasia (221), and 
followed up his success by the capture of 
Sparta. Sparta now sank into insignifi¬ 
cance, and was ruled by a succession of 
native tyrants till compelled to join the 
Achaean League. Shortly afterwards it 
fell, with the rest of Greece, under the 
Roman power. 

SPARTACUS (-i), by birth a Thracian, 
was successively a shepherd, a soldier, and 
a chief of banditti. He was taken prisoner, 
and sold to a trainer of gladiators. In 78 
he was a member of the company of 
Lentulus, and was detained in his school at 
Capua in readiness for the games at Rome. 
He persuaded his fellow-prisoners to make 
an attempt to gain their freedom. About 
seventy of them broke out of the school of 
Lentulus, and took refuge in the crater of 
Vesuvius. Spartacus was chosen leader, 
and was soon joined by a number of run¬ 
away Blaves. They were blockaded by C. 
Claudius Pulcher at the head of 8000 men, 
but Spartacus attacked the besiegers and 
put them to flight. For two years (b.c. 
73-71) he defeated one Roman army after 
another, and laid waste Italy from the foot 
of the Alps to the southernmost corner of 
the peninsula. After both the consuls of 
72 had been defeated by Spartacus, M. 
Licinius Crassus, the praetor, was ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the war. 
Crassus carried on the contest with vigour 
and success, and after gaining several 
advantages over the enemy, at length 
defeated them on the river Silarus in a 
decisive battle, in which Spartacus was 
slain. 

SPARTI (Snraprot from oWpw), the Sown- 
men, was the name given to the armed men 
who sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown 
by Cadmus, and who were believed to be 
the ancestors of the five oldest families at 
Thebes. [Cadmus ; Thebae.] 

SPARTIANUS, AELlUS. One of the 
writers of the Historiae Augustae, lived in 
the time of Diocletian and Constantine. 

SPART5LUS (-i; STraprwAo?), a town in 
the Macedonian peninsula of Chalcidice, 
N. of Olynthus. 

SPERCHEUS (-i; Xn*f>x«6 f : Elladha), 
a river in the S. of Thessaly, which rises 
in Mt. Tymphrestus, runs in an easterly 
direction through the territory of the 
Aenianes and through the district Malis, 
and falls into the innermost comer of the 
Sinus Maliacus. As a river-god Spercheus 
is a son of Oceanus and Ge, and the father 
of Menesthius. 

SPES, the personification of Hope, was 
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worshipped at Rome, where she had several 
temples, the most ancient of which was 
built in b.c. 854, by the consul Atilius 
Calatinus, near the JPorta Cannentalis in 
the Forum Olitorium, and was rebuilt in 
17 A.D. 

SPEUSIPPUS (-i; Znevaimros), the 
philosopher, was a native of Athens, and 
the son of Eurymedon and Potone, a sister 
of Plato. He succeeded Plato as president 
of the Academy, but was at the head of 
the school for only eight years (b.c. 847- 
889). 

SPHACTErIA. [Pylos, No. 1.] 

SPHAERlA (^atpia : Poros), an island 
off the coast of Troezen in Argolis. 

SPHAERUS (S^atpoy), a Stoic philo¬ 
sopher, studied first under Zeno of Citium, 
and afterwards under Cleanthes. He lived 
at Alexandria during the reigns of the first 
two Ptolemies. 

SPHINX (2<f>iy£, gen. S^yyds), according 
to the Greek tradition, a she-monster, 
daughter of Orthus and Chimaera, bom in 
the country of the Arimi, or of Typhon 
and Echidna, or, lastly, of Typhon and 
Chimaera. She is said to have proposed a 
riddle to the Thebans, and to nave mur¬ 
dered all who were unable to guess it. 
Oedipus solved it, whereupon the Sphinx 
slew herself. [For details Bee Oedipus.] 
The legend appears to have come from 
Egypt, but the figure of the Sphinx is re¬ 
presented somewhat differently in Greek 
mythology and art. The Egyptian Sphinx 
is the figure of a lion without wings in a 
lying attitude, the upper part of the body 
being that of a human being. This Sphinx 
was male, and represented the god Horem- 
khu (=Horus, Harmachis, or Kheper), 
whereas the Greek Sphinx was represented 
as a female figure with wings. The Sphinx 
in Greece was an emblem of the mysterious 
power of death. Hence she is represented, 
like the Harpy or the Siren, bearing a slain 
body; and especially she is the slayer of 
those who die prematurely. Her appear¬ 
ance in the Theban story is due to her 
being regarded as both pitiless and 
mysterious. 

SPINTHARUS ( 2iriV0apos), of Heraclea 
on the Pontus, a tragic poet, ridiculed by 
Aristophanes. 

SPOLfiTlUMorSPOLETUM (-i; 
Spoleto), a town in Umbria, on the Via 
Flamima, colonised by the Romans b.c. 
242. 

SPORaDES (-urn), a group of scattered 
islands in the Aegaean sea, off the island 
of Crete and the W. coast of Asia Minor, 
so called in opposition to the Cyclades, 
which lay in a circle around Delos. 


SPURINNA, VESTRITlUS. A Roman 
general, who fought on the side of Otho 
against the Vitellian troops in the N. of 
Italy. He was an intimate friend of the 
younger Pliny. 

STABlAE (-arum), a town in Campania, 
between Pompeii and Surrentum, which 
was destroyed oy Sulla in the Social war, 
but which continued to exist as a small 
place down to the great eruption of Vesu¬ 
vius in a.d. 79, when it was overwhelmed 
along with Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
It was at Stabiae that the elder Pliny 
perished. 

STAGlRUS or STAGEIRUS (also 
Stageira; Srayetpos, Srayeipa: Stavro), a 
town of Macedonia, in Chalcidice, on the 
Strymonic gulf and a little N. of the 
isthmus which unites the promontory of 
Athos to Chalcidice. It is celebrated as 
the birthplace of Aristotle, and was in 
consequence restored by Philip, by whom 
it had been destroyed. 

STASINUS (2T<x<nvos), of Cyprus, an epic 
poet, to whom some of the ancient writers 
attributed the poem of the Epic Cycle 
entitled Cypria (Kun-pia), because Cyprus 
was the birthplace of its supposed author 
It relates the marriage of Thetis, the 
judgment of Paris to award the golden 
apple, the rape of Helen, and the first nine 
years of the Trojan war. Its substance is 
preserved in the prose summary by 
Proclus. 

STATIELLI (-drum), a small tribe in 
Liguria, S. of the Po, whose chief town was 
Statiellae Aquae {Acqui) } on the road from 
Genua to Placentia. 

STATILlA MESSALL1NA. [Mes- 

SALLINA.] 

STATILlU S TAURUS. [Taurus.] 

STATIRA (Srareipa), 1 . Wife of 
ArtaxerxesII., king of Persia, was poisoned 
by Parysatis, the mother of the king.—2. 
Sister and wife of Darius III. She was 
taken prisoner by Alexander, together with 
her mother-in-law, Sisygambis, and her 
daughters, after the battle of Issus, b.c. 
333. They were well treated by the con¬ 
queror, but Statira died shortly before the 
battle of Arbela, 331. [Barsine.] 
STATIUS, P. PAPlNlUS, was born at 
Neapolis, about a.d. 61, and was the son of 
a distinguished grammarian. He went to 
Rome with his father, who was tutor to 
Domitian. The young Statius gained the 
prize for poetry three times in the Alban 
contests; but having, after a long career 
of popularity, been vanquished in the 
quinquennial Capitoline contests, he retired 
to Neapolis with his wife, Claudia. He 
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died about a.d. 96. The story of the secret 
conversion of Statius to Christianity, 
mentioned by Dante ( Purgat . xxii. 89), 
rests on no authority, and is in itself 
extremely improbable. Dante was glad 
to believe possible for the most eminent 
imitator of Virgil what he knew was 
impossible for Virgil himself. The chief 
work of Statius was Thebaidos Libri XII , 
a heroic poem in twelve books, embodying 
the ancient legends with regard to the 
expedition of the Seven against Thebes. 
He lias left also a collection of poems in 5 
books called “ Silvae,” and an unfinished 
poem on Achilles. 

STATOR. [Jupiter.] 

STELLAS or STELLATINUS CAM 
PUS, a part of the Campania plain, N. of 
M. Tifata, between Cales and the Volturnus. 

STENTOR (-firis; SW«™ P ), a herald of 
the Greeks in the Trojan war, whose voice 
was as loud as that of fifty other men 
together. 

STENTORIS LACUS. [Hebrus.] 
STENSULARUS (-i; a 

town in the N. of Messenia, which was the 
residence of the Dorian kings of the country. 
STEr6PES. [Cyclopes.] 
STESTCHORUS (-i; 2rr,cu>po ? ), of 
Himera in Sicily, a Greek poet, contem¬ 
porary with Sappho, Alcaeus, Pittacus, 
and Phalaris, is said to have been born b.c. 
632, and to have died in 652 at the age of 
eighty. His real name was Tisias, the 
name by which he is known being merely 
a surname, meaning ‘ organiser of choruses.’ 
He is said to have been educated at Catana, 
and afterwards to have enjoyed the friend¬ 
ship of Phalaris, the tyrant of Agrigentum. 
Many writers relate the fable of his being 
miraculously struck with blindness after 
writing an attack upon Helen, and recover¬ 
ing his sight when he had composed a 
Palinodia. [Helena.] Another story told 
of him is that he warned the citizens of the 
designs of Phalaris by telling them the 
fable of the horse and the stag, and in 
consequence had to fly from Agrigentum 
to Catana. He stands, with Aleman, at 
the head of one branch of the lyric art, the 
choral poetry of the DorianB. The subjects 
of his poems were chiefly heroic (hence 
* graves Camenae/ Hor. Od. iv. 9, 8); he 
transferred the subjects of the old epic 
poetry to the lyric form. 

STESIMBROTUS (-i; 2 rj 7 <rt> 0 poTo$), of 
Thasos, a rhapsodist and historian in the 
time of Cimon and Pericles. 
STHEnEBOEA. [Bellerophontes.] 
STHfiNELUS (-i; 1. Son 


of Perseus and Andromeda, king of 
Mycenae, and husband of Nicippe, by whom 
he became the father of Alcinoe, Medusa, 
and Eurystheus, who as the enemy of 
Heracles is called Stlieneleius hostis .—2. 
Son of Androgeos, or, in other accounts, of 
Actor. He accompanied Heracles against 
the Amazons.—3. Son of Capaneus and 
Evadne. He was one of the Epigoni, by 
whom Tliebes was taken, and he com¬ 
manded the Argives under Diomedes, in the 
Trojan war.— 4. Father of Cycnus, who 
was changed into a swan. Hence we find 
the swan called by Ovid Stheneleis volucris 
and Sthetielciaproles. — 5. A tragic poet, 
contemporary with Aristophanes. 

STHENO. [Gorgoneb.] 

STlLlCHO (-onis), son of a Vandal 
captain under the emperor Valens, became 
one of the most distinguished generals of 
Theodosius I. andJIonorius. His military 
abilities saved the Western empire; and 
after gaining several victories over the 
barbarians, he defeated Alaric at the battle 
of Pollentia, 403, and compelled him to 
retire from Italy. In 405 ho gained 
another great victory over Radagaisus, 
who had invaded Italy at the head of a 
formidable host of barbarians. It was 
alleged that Stilicho aspired to make 
himself master of the Roman empire; but 
there is no proof of this. The influence of 
Stilicho was undermined by the intrigues 
of OlympiuB, who, for his own purposes, 
persuaded Honorius to put Stilicho to 
death. 

STILO, h. AELlUS PRAGOONlNUS, 
a Roman grammarian, one of the teachers 
of Varro and Cicero. 

STILPO (2TtAtr<oi') > the philosopher, was 
a native of Megara, and taught philosophy 
there about 300 b.c. 

STImULA, originally an Italian deity, 
worshipped among the Indigetes as the 
Power which in childhood and youth 
incited to emulation or love; but, perhaps 
only from likeness of sound, the name was 
applied also to Semele after the introduc¬ 
tion of the Bacchanalian worship into 
Italy. This Stimula (=Semele) had a 
sanctuary near Ostia. 

STOBI (-orum; 2r6/3oi), a town of Mace¬ 
donia, situated on the river Erigon, at its 
junction with the Axius, NE. of Heracles. 
STOECHlDES INSOLAE (I. d’Hpires), 
a group of five small islands m the 
Mediterranean, off the coast of Gallia 
Narbonensis and E. of Massilia, on which 
the Massiliotes kept an armed force to 
protect their trade against pirates. The 
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three larger islands were called Prote, 
Mese or Pomponiana, and Hypaea. 

STOENI (-drum), a Ligurian people in 
the Maritime Alps, conquered by Q. Marcius 
Hex b.c. 118. 

STRABO, a cognomen in many Roman 
gentes, properly signified a person who 
squinted. Paetus implies the same defect, 
but in a milder form. 

STRABO (-onis), the geographer, was a 
native of Amasia in Pontus, bom about 
B.c. 54. He lived during the whole of the 
reign of Augustus, and during the early 

f >art, at least, of the reign of Tiberius. He 
ived some years at Rome, and also travelled 
much in various countries. We learn from 
his own work that he was with his friend 
Aelius Gallus in Egypt in b.c. 24 (pp. 
110, 818). He wrote a historical work 
in forty-three books, which is lost. It began 
where the History of Polybius ended, and 
was probably continued to the battle of 
Actium. But his work on Geography 
(rea>Ypa<£i*d), in seventeen books, has come 
down to us entire, with the exception of the 
seventh, of which we have only an epitome. 
Strabo’s Geography is the most important 
ancient work on that subject which has 
been preserved. It is a book intended for 
reading, a kind of historical geography: not 
merely a list of names like Ptolemy’s work. 

STRABO, FANNlUS. 1. G., Consul 122. 
He owed his election chiefly to the influ¬ 
ence of G. Graccttus, who was anxious to 
prevent his enemy Opimius from obtaining 
the office. But in his consulship Fannius 
supported the aristocracy, and opposed the 
measures of Gracchus. He wrote a History, 
of which Brutus made an abridgment.—2. 
The son-in-law of Laelius, whom Cicero 
introduces as one of the speakers in the de 
Republica and de Amicitia. 

STRABO SEITJS. [Sejanus.] 
STRATON (-onis; Srpdrwvh son of 
Arcesilaus, of Lampsacus, was a Peripatetic 
philosopher, and the tutor of Ptolemy 
Phdadelphus. He succeeded Theophrastus 
as head of the school in b.c. 288, and, after 
presiding over it eighteen years, was 
succeeded by Lycon. He devoted himself 
especially to the study of natural science, 
whence he was called Physic us. 

STRATONICEA (-ae J SrpaTwAma) : 
Eski-Hisar, one of the chief inland cities 
of Caria, built by Antiochus I. Soter, who 
fortified it strongly, and named it in honour 
of his wife, Stratonice. It stood E. of 
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near Lep'anu , the chief town in Acamania, 
ten stadia W. of the Achelous. Its terri¬ 
tory was called STRATICE. .It was a 
strongly fortified town, and commanded the 
ford of the Achelous on the high road from 
Aetolia to Acarnania. 

STROMBICHlDES (Srporfixtop), son 
of Diotimus, was an Athenian admiral on 
the coast of Asia b.c. 412. He recovered 
Lampsacus, which had revolted, in 411. 
He was put to death by the Thirty, because 
he opposed the policy of Theramenes. 

STRGPHADES INSULAE formerly 
called PLOTAE ( Strofadia and Strivali) t 
two islands in the Ionian sea, off the coast 
of Messina and S. of Zacynthus. The 
Harpies were pursued to these islands by 
the sons of Boreas ; and it was from their 
returning from these islands after the 
pursuit that the islands are supposed to 
have obtained the name of Strophades. 
[Harpyiae.] 

STROPHIUS (Srpo^tos), king of Phocia, 
son of Crissus and father of Astydamia 
and Pylades. [See Orestes.] 

STRYMON (-onis), a river in Macedonia, 
forming the boundary between that country 
and Thrace down to the time of Philip. 
It rose in Mt. Scomius, passed through the 
lake Prasias, and, immediately S. of 
Amphipolis, fell into a bay of the Aegaean 
sea called after it STRYMONlCUS SINUS. 
Its bank was a favourite haunt of cranes. 

STUBfiRA or STYMB&RA, a town of 
Macedonia, on the river Erigon. 

STYMPHALIDES. [Stymphalub.] 

STYMPHALIS. 1. A lake in Arcadia. 
[StymphaIiUs.]— 2. A district in Mace¬ 
donia, between Atintania and Elimiotis. 

STYMPHALUS (-i; 2 tv>*oAo*), a town 
in the NE. of Arcadia. The territory of 
Stymphalus is a plain about six miles in 
length, shut in on all sides by mountains. 
On the N. rises the Cyllene, from which a 
projecting spur, called Mt. Stymphalus, 
descends into the plain. The mountain at 
the southern end of the plain, opposite 
Cyllene, was called Apelaurum, and at its 
foot is the katavothra or subterraneous 
outlet of the lake of Stymphalus, now 
called Zaraka. The water which flows 
from it, after an underground course of 
twenty-two miles, is said to appear again a 
few miles from Argos (where its anoientf 
name was Erasmus). On the shores of the 
lake dwelt, according to tradition, the birds 
called STYMPHAlIDES, destroyed by 
Heracles. 

STl^RA (-orum; tA Srvpa ; 8tura) t ft town 
in Euboea, on the SW. coast, not far from 
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Carystus, and nearly opposite Marathon in 
Attica. 

STYX («ygis; 2 tv£), connected with the 
verb crrvvew, to hate or abhor, is the name 
of the principal river in the nether world, 
aronnd whicn it flowed seven times. Styx 
is described as a daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys. In the Iliad the Styx is the only 
river of the lower world, but in the Odyssey 
the Acheron is the chief river, into which 
Pyriphlogetho’n and Styx with its affluent 
Cocytus now. By Pallas Styx became the 
mother of Zelus (zeal), Nike (victory), Bia 
(strength), and Kratos (power). She was 
the first of all the immortals who took her 
children to Zeus to assist him against the 
Titans ; and in return for this her children 
were allowed forever to live with Zeus, and 
Styx herself became the divinity by whom 
the most solemn oaths were sworn. When 
one of the gods had to take an oath by 
Styx, Iris fetched a cup full of water from 
the Styx, and the god, while taking the 
oath, poured out the water. 

STYX (-ygis; Xrv$: Mdvra-neria), a 
river in the N. of Arcadia, near Nonacris, 
descending from a high rock and falling 
into the Crathis. The description of the 
mythical Styx, as falling from a high rock, 
evidently suits this real stream, and the 
wild and gloomy character of its ravine 
led to the traditions attached to it. 

SUBLlQUEUM (-i; Subiaco), a place 
on the Anio, near its source. 

SUBLIClUS PONS. [Roma.] 

SUbURA, SUBURRA. [Roma.] 

SUGRO (-onis). 1. ( Xucar ), a river in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, rising in the terri¬ 
tory of the Celtiberi, and falling S. of 
Valentia into the Mediterranean. 2. 
( Oullera ), town of the Edetani in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, on the preceding 
river. • 

SUDETI MONTES, a range of moun¬ 
tains in the SE. of Germany, in which the 
Albis takes its rise. 

STJEBI. [Sue vi.] 

SUESSA AURUNCA ( Sessa ), a town 
of the Aurunci in Latium, E. of the Yia 
Appia, between Mintumae and Teanum. 

StESSA POMfiTlA, also called PO* 
MfiTlA simply, a town of the Yolsci in 
Latium, S. of Forum Appii, conquered by 
the Remans under Tarquinius Priscus, and 
taken a second time and sacked by the 
consul Servilius. 

SUESSETANI (-orum), a people in 
Hispania Tarraconensis. 

SUESSI5NES or SUESSONES (-um), 
a people in Gallia Belgica. )fc Their king 


Divitiaous, shortly before Caesar’s arrival 
in the country, was reckoned the most 
powerful chief m all Gaul. They possessed 
twelve towns, of which the capital was 
Noviodunum, subsequently Augusta Sues- 
sonum or Suessones (Soissons). 

SUESSftLA (-ae; Torre di Sessola ), a 
town in Samnium, on the S. slope of Mt. 
Tifata. 

SUETONIUS PAULlNUS. [Paulinus.] 

C. SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS, the 
Roman historian, was bom about the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Vespasian. His father 
was Suetonius Lenis, who was a tribune of 
the thirteenth legion in the battle of Bed- 
riacum, in which Otho was defeated. Sue¬ 
tonius practised as an advocate at Rome 
in the reign of Trajan. He was afterwards 
appointed private secretary (Magister Epis- 
tolarum) to Hadrian, but was deprived of 
this office by the emperor, on the ground 
of his showing too little respect to Sabina, 
the emperor’s wife. His chief work is his 
Lives of the Twelve Caesars, of whom the 
first is C. Julius Caesar and the last is 
Domitian. He has left also two treatises, 
De illuatribus Qrammaticis , and De Claris 
BhetoribuSj which, with some lives of 
authors, formed part of a series De Viris 
illustrious , comprising the lives of poets, 
orators and historians. 

SOEVI or SOEBI (-drum), one of the 
most powerful peoples of Germany, or, 
more properly speaking, the collective 
name oi a great number of German tribes, 
who were grouped together. The Suevi 
occupied the greater half of Germany, but 
not always the same districts. In Caesar’s 
time they d welt E. of the Ubii and Sugambri, 
and W. of the Cherusci; but Tacitus gives 
the name of Suebia to the whole of the E. 
of Germany from the Danube to the 
Baltic. 

SUGAMBRI, SYGAMBRI, SIGAMBRI, 
SYCAMBRI or SICAMBRI, a powerful 
tribe of Germany at an early time, belonged 
to the Istaevones, and dwelt originally N. 
of the Ubii, on the Rhine, from whence 
they spread towards the N. as far as the 
Lippe. The Sugambri are mentioned by 
Caesar, who invaded their territory. They 
are described as warlike people. They 
were conquered by Tiberius in the reign of 
Augustus, and a large number of them 
were transplanted to Gaul, where they 
received settlements between the Maas and 
the Rhine as Roman subjects. The 
portion of the Sugambri who remained' in 
Germany withdrew further S., probably to 
the mountainous country in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Taunus. 
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StflDAS ( -ae; 2oui5a*), a Greek lexico¬ 
grapher, of whose life nothing is known. 

SUIONES, the general name of all the 
German tribes inhabiting Scandinavia. 
[Scandia.] 

SULLA, CORNELIUS, the name of a 
patrician family. This family was origin¬ 
ally called Rufinus [Rufinus], and the 
first member of it who obtained the name 
of Sulla was P. Cornelius Sulla, men¬ 
tioned below [No. 1]. 1. 1\, great¬ 

grandfather of the dictator Sulla, and 
grandson of P. Cornelius RUfinus, who 
was twice consul, in the Samnite wars.—2. 
P., a son of No. 1 and grandfather of the 
dictator, Sulla, was praetor in 186.—3. L., 
son of No. 2, and father of the dictator 
Sulla, lived in obscurity, and left his son 
only a slender fortune.—4. L. sumanied 
FELIX, the dictator, was born in 138. lie 
was quaestor in 107, when he served under 
Marius in Africa. Hitherto he had only 
been known for his profligacy ; but ho dis¬ 
played zoal and ability in this campaign. 
It was to Sulla that Jugurtha was 
delivered by Bocchus; and the quaestor 
thus shared with the consul the glory 
of bringing this war to a conclusion. 
He continued to serve under Marius with 
distinction in the campaigns against the 
Cimbri and Teutones ; but Marius becom¬ 
ing jealous of the rising fame of his officer, 
Sulla took a command under the other 
consul, Q. Catulus, who entrusted the chief 
management of the war to him. Sulla 
was praetor in 98, and in the following year 
was sent as propraetor into Cilicia, with 
orders from the senate to restore Ariobar- 
zanes to his kingdom of Cappadocia, from 
which he had been expelled by Mithridates. 
Sulla met with complete success. He de¬ 
feated Gordius, the general of Mithridates, 
in Cappadocia, and placed Ariobarzanes on 
the throne. The enmity between Marius 
and Sulla, who was now regarded as one 
of the leaders of the aristocratic party, 
assumed a more deadly form. Both were 
anxious to obtain the command of the 
impending war against Mithridates; but 
the breaking out of the Social war stopped 
all private quarrels for the time. Marius 
and Sulla both took an active part in the 
war against the common foe. But Marius 
was now advanced in years; and he had 
the mortification of finding that his achieve¬ 
ments were thrown into the shade by the 
superior energy of his rival. Sulla gained 
some brilliant victories over the enemy, 
and took Bovianum, the chief town of the 
Samnites. He was elected consul for 88, 
and received from the senate the command 
of the Mithridfttic war. The events which 


followed—his expulsion from Rome by 
Marius, his return to the city at the head 
of his legions, and the proscription of 
Marius and his leading adherents—are re¬ 
lated in the Life of Marius. Sulla set out 
for Greece at the beginning of 87, in order 
to carry on the war against Mithridates. 
He landed at Dyrrhachium, and marched 
against Athens, which had become the head¬ 
quarters of the Mithridatic cause in Greece. 
Athens was taken by storm on March I, 
86, and was given up to plunder. Sulla 
then marched against Archelaus, the 
general of Mithridates, whom he defeated 
near Chaeronea in Boeotia ; and in the 
following year he again gained a decisive 
victory over the same general near Orcho- 
menus. But meantime his enemies had 
obtained the upper hand in Italy. The 
consul Cinna, who had been driven out ot 
Rome by his colleague Octavius, soon after 
Sulla’s departure from Italy, had entered it 
again with Marius at the close of the year. 
Both Cinna and Marius were appointed 
consuls 86, and all the regulations of Sulla 
were swept away. Sulla, however, would 
not return to Italy till he had brought the 
war against Mithridates to a conclusion. 
After driving the generals of Mithridates 
out of Greece, he crossed the Hellespont, 
and early in 84 concluded a peace with the 
king of Pontus. He now turned his arms 
against Fimbria, who had been appointed 
by the Marian party as his successor in the 
command. But the troops of Fimbria 
deserted their general, who put an end to 
his own life. Sulla landed at Brundusium 
with 40,000 soldiers in the spring of 88. 
He had halted at Athens on the way, and 
brought back with him the books of Apel- 
licon of Teos, among which were the works 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus. The Marian 
party outnumbered him in troops, and had 
every prospect of victory; but Cinna had 
been murdered the year before, and Garbo, 
the oldest survivor of the Marian party, 
was in Cisalpine Gaul. Two consular 
armies opposed Sulla in S. Italy, but he 
routed one under Norbanus at Capua, and 
induced the troops of the other consul, 
Scipio, to desert the Marian cause and 
join his standard. He wintered in Cam¬ 
pania, and in the following year (82) the 
struggle was brought to a close by the 
decisive victory which he gained over the 
Samnites and Lucanians under Pontius 
Telesinus before the Colline gate of Rome. 
This victory was followed by the surrender 
of Praeneste and the death of the younger 
Marius, who had taken refuge in this town. 
In N. Italy his lieutenants, Metellus, C. 
Pompeius and Crassus, had been equally 
successful, and the surviving leaders of the 
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opposite party liad quitted Italy in despair, 
Sulla was now master of Rome and Italy ; 
and one of his first acts was to draw up a 
list of his enemies who were to be put 
to death, called a Proscriptio. All per¬ 
sons in this list were outlaws who might 
be killed by anyone with impunity, and 
their property was confiscated to the state. 
The number of persons who perished by 
the proscriptions is stated differently, but 
it appears to have amounted to many thou¬ 
sands, Sulla had been appointed dictator 
towards the close of 82, for as long a time 
as he judged to be necessary, his object 
being to carry out his reforms in the con¬ 
stitution and in the administration of 
justice. At the beginning of 81, ho cele¬ 
brated a triumph on account of his victory 
over Mithridates. In a speech which ho 
delivered to the people at the close of the 
ceremony, he claimed the name of Felix , 
as he attributed his success in life to the 
favour of the gods. The general object 
of Sulla’s reforms was to restore, as far as 
possible, the ancient Roman constitution, 
and to give back to the senate and the aristo¬ 
cracy the power which they had lost. He 
restored to the senate tiie sole right of 
sitting as judices, which had been granted 
before to the equestrian order, and in other 
ways he strengthened the senatorial power. 
His reforms in criminal jurisdiction were 
the wisest and the only enduring part of 
his constitution. He constituted perma¬ 
nent courts for the trial of particular offences 
(quaestionea perpetuae), in which courts 
the praetors presided, or, if their number 
was insufficient, a judex quaeationis. In 
order to strengthen his power, Sulla estab¬ 
lished military colonies throughout Italy. 
These colonies had the strongest interest in 
upholding the institutions of Sulla, which 
secured their possessions. Sulla likewise cre¬ 
ated at Rome a kind of body-guard for his 
protection by giving the citizenship to a great 
number of slaves who had belonged to per¬ 
sons proscribed by him. The slaves thus 
rewarded are said to have been as many as 
10,000, and were called Cornelii after him 
as their patron. After holding the dictator¬ 
ship till the beginning of 79, Sulla resigned 
this office, and retired to his estate at 
Puteoli, where he died in 78 in the sixtieth 
year of his age.—5. FAUSTUS, son of the 
dictator by his fourth wife, Caecilia Metella, 
and a twin brother of Fausta, was bom not 
long before 88, the year in which his father 
obtained his first consulship. He and his 
sister received the names of Faustus and 
Fausta respectively on account of the good 
fortune of their father. Faustus accom¬ 
panied Pompey into Asia, and was the first 
wfoo mounted the walls of the Temple of 


Jerusalem, in 63. In 64 he was quaestor. 
He married Pompey’s daughter, and sided 
with his father-m-law in the Civil 
war. After the battle of Thapsus in 46, 
he attempted to escape into Mauretania, 
but was taken prisoner by P. Sittius, and 
carried to Caesar. Upon his arrival in 
Caesar’s camp he was murdered by the 
soldiers in a tumult.— 6 . P., nephew of the 
dictator, was elected consul along with P. 
Autronius Paetus for the year 65, but 
neither he nor his colleague entered upon 
the office, as they were accused of bribery by 
L Torquatus the younger, and were con¬ 
demned. In the Civil war Sulla espoused 
Caesar’s cause. He served under him as 
legate in Greece, and commanded along 
with Caesar himself the right wing at the 
battle of Pharsalia (48). He died in 45.— 
7. SERV., brother of No. 6, took part in 
both of Catiline’s conspiracies. His guilt 
was so evident that no one was willing to 
defend him, but there is no record of his 
punishment. 

SULMO (-onis Subnona ), a town of 
the Paeligni, seven miles S. of Corfinium and 
ninety miles from Rome, on the road to 
Capua. The district of the Paeligni was 
very cold in winter, hence we find the town 
called by the poots gelidus Sulmo. It is 
famous as the birthplace of Ovid. 

SULPlClA, a Roman poetess who flour¬ 
ished towards the close of the first century 
A.D., and wrote love poems addressed to 
her husband Calenus. 

SULPlClA GENS, was one of the most 
ancient Roman gentes. The chief families 
of the Sulpicii during the republican period 
bore the names of Camerinus, Galba, 
Gallub, Rufus (given below), Saveriuo. 

SULPlClUS RUFUS. 1. P., one of the 
most distinguished orators of his time, was 
bom b.c. 124. In 93 he was quaestor, and 
in 89 he served as legate of the consul Cn. 
Pompeius Strabo in the Marsic war. In 
88, he was elected to the tribunate, but he 
deserted the aristocratic party, and joined 
Marius, being probably bought over. When 
Sulla marched upon Rome at the head of 
his army, Marius and Sulpicius took to 
flight. Marius succeeded in making his 
escape to Africa, but Sulpicius was dis¬ 
covered in a villa, and put to death.—2. 
P., probably son or grandson of the last, 
was one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul and in 
the Civil war.—3. SER., with the surname 
LEMONIA, indicating the tribe to which 
he belonged, was a contemporary and 
friend of Cicero, and one of the best 
jurists as well as most eloquent orators of 
nis age. He was consul in 61 with M. 
Claudius Marcellas. He died in 43 in the 
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camp of M. Antony, having been sent by 
the senate on a mission to Antony, who 
was besieging Deo. Brutus in Mutina. 

SUMMANUS, an ancient Roman or 
Sabine divinity, who may be regarded as 
the Jupiter of the night; for as Jupiter was 
the god of heaven in the bright day, so 
- Summanus was the god of the nocturnal 
heaven, and hurled his thunderbolts during 
the night. Summanus had a temple at 
Rome near the Circus Maximus. 

SUNlUM(-is; lovviov: O. Oolo?ini) t a 
promontory forming the S. extremity of 
Attica, with a town of the same name upon 
it. At the highest part was a splendid 
temple of Athene, fully 300 feet above the 
sea,eleven columns of which are still extant, 
and have given the modern name to the 
cape. 

SttPERBUS, TARQUINTUS. [Tar- 

QUINIUS.] 

SURA, LENTOLUS. [Lentulus, No. 
9.] 

SURRENTUM (-i; Sorrento ), a town 
of Campania, opposite Capreae, and 
situated about seven miles from the pro¬ 
montory (Prom. Minervae) separating the 
Sinus Paestanus from the Sinus Puteo- 
lanus. 

SUSA (-orum; ra SoCaa: 0. T. Shush an), 
the winter residence of the Persian 
kings, stood on the E. bank of the 
river Choaspes or Eulaeus (the modern 
KerJchah ), and between that river and the 
Pasitigris. Susa was of a quadrangular 
form, fifteen miles in circuit, with a 
strongly fortified citadel, containing the 
palace and treasury of the Persian kings. 
The Greek name of this citadel, Mera- 
nonice or Memnonium, is perhaps a cor¬ 
ruption of a native name, whence may 
have arisen the idea of connecting the 
place with the myth of Memnon and assert¬ 
ing that Tithonus founded the city. It is 
also possible that the citadel may have 
been built for Cyrus by some Memnon. 

SUSARlON (Sovcraptwv), to whom the 
origin of the Attic Comedy is ascribed, was 
a native of Megara, whence he removed 
into Attica, to the village of Icaria, a 
place celebrated as a seat of the worship 
of Dionysus. He seems, between 580 and 
664, to have developed the dialogue of the 
comic chorus and a single actor, customary 
at village festivals of Dionysus, into a kind 
of short farce, so as to lay the foundation of 
Comedy, properly so called. [See Diet, of 
Ant. art. Comoedia.] 

SUSTaNA (-ae), one of the chief provinces 
of the ancient Persian empire, lay between 
Babylonia and Persia, and between M. 


Parachoatras and the head of the Persian 
gulf. 

SUTRlUM (-i; Sutri ), a town of Etruria, 
on the E. side of the Saltus Ciminius, ana 
on the road from Vulsinii to Rome. 

SYBARIS (-is; SujSapts). 1. A river in 
Lucania, flowing by the city of the same 
name, and falling into the Crathis. It was 
said to have derived its name from the 
fountain Sybaris, near Bura, in Achaia 
(Strab. p. 386).—2. A Greek town in 
Lucania, was situated between the rivers 
Sybaris and Crathis at a short distance 
from the Tarentine gulf, and near the 
confines of Bruttium. It was founded b.c. 
720 by Achaeans and Troezenians. It 
carried on an extensive commerce with 
Asia Minor and other countries on the 
Mediterranean, and its inhabitants became 
so notorious for their love of luxury and 
pleasure, that their name was employed to 
indicate any voluptuary. But their pros¬ 
perity was of short duration. A war broke 
out between Croton and Sybaris, in which 
the Sybarites were completely conquered 
by the Crotoniates, who followed up their 
victory by the capture of Sybaris, which 
they destroyed by turning the waters of 
the river Crathis against the town, b.c. 610. 
The greater number of the surviving Syba¬ 
rites took refuge in other Greek cities 
in Italy; but a few remained near their 
ancient town, and their descendants formed 
part of the population of Thurii, whicli was 
founded in 443 near Sybaris. [Thurii.] 

SYbOTA (t« 2v/3oTa), a number of small 
islands off the coast of Epirus, and oppo¬ 
site the promontory Leucimne in Corcyra, 
with a harbour of the same name on the 
mainland. It was here that a naval battle 
was fought between the Corcyraeans and 
Corinthians, b.c. 432. 

SYCHAEUS. [Dido.] 

S'fENE (-es; 2v>?n;; Assouan), a city of 
Upper Egypt, on the E. bank of the Nile, 
just below the First Cataract. It was the 
S. frontier city of Egypt towards Aethio- 
pia, and under the Romans it was kept by 
a garrison of three cohorts. From its 
neighbourhood was obtained the fine red 
granite called Syenites lapis. 

SYENNESIS (2veVveot«), a common 
name of the kings of Cilicia. Of these the 
most important are:—1. A king of Cilicia 
who joined with Labynetus in mediating 
between Cyaxares and Alyattes, the kings 
respectively of Media and Lydia ? probably 
in b.c. 610.—2. Contemporary with Darius 
Hystaspis, to whom he was tributary.—3. 
Contemporary with Artaxerxes II. (Mne- 
mon), ruled over Cilicia, when the younger 
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Cyrus marched through his country in his 
expedition against his brother Artaxerxes. 

SYGAMBRI. [Sugambbi.] 

SYLLA, an incorrect spelling of the 
name Sulla. 

SYMAETHTJS (-i; Svpotffof . simeto, or 
Giarretta), a river on the E. coast of 
Sicily, which flows into the sea eight miles 
S. of Catania. 

SYM£j (-es; : Symi) f a small island 

off the SW. coast of Caria, lay in the mouth 
of the Sinus Doridis to the W. of the pro¬ 
montory of Cynossema. 

SYMMiCHUS, Q. AURELIUS. 1. A 
distinguished scholar, statesman, and ora¬ 
tor in the latter half of the fourth century 
of the Christian era. He was educated in 
Gaul, and having discharged the functions 
of quaestor and praetor, he was afterwards 
appointed (a.d. 866) Corrector of Lucania 
and the Bruttii, and in 873 he was proconsul 
of Africa. His zeal for the ancient religion 
of Rome involved him in disgrace. Hav¬ 
ing been chosen by the senate to remon¬ 
strate with Gratian on the removal of the 
altar of Victory (882) from their council 
hall, and on the curtailment of the sums 
annually allowed for the maintenance of 
the Vestal Virgins, and for the public cele¬ 
bration of sacred rites, he was ordered by 
the emperor to quit his presence, and to 
withdraw himself to a distance of 100 miles 
from-Rome. He was afterwards raised to 
the consulship by Theodosius in 891. Of 
his works, ten books of Letters and parts 
of orations remain.—2. Father-in-law of 
Boethius, and put to death at the same 
time. [Theodobicus.] 

SYNNADA (-drum; ra ZvwaSa: Tschifut 
Cas8aba ), a city at first inconsiderable, but 
afterwards a place of much importance, 
from the time of Constantine the capital 
of Phrygia Salutaris. 

SYPHAX (-acis), king of the Massae- 
sylians, the westernmost tribe of the Numi- 
dians. His history is related in the Life 
of his contemporary and rival, Masinissa. 

SYRACUSAE (-orum; 2vpd*ov<r<u), the 
wealthiest and most populous town in 
Sicily, was situated on the S. part of the 
E. coast, 400 stadia N. of the promontory 
Plemmyrium, and ten stadia NE. of the 
mouth of the river Anapus, near the lake 
or marsh called Syraco (SvpaKw), from 
which it derived its name. It was founded 
b.c. 743, one year after the foundation of 
Naxos, by a colony of Corinthians and 
other Dorians, led by Archias the Corin¬ 
thian.—Syracuse was situated on a table¬ 
land forming the prolongation of a ridge 
which branches off from the still more 


elevated table-land of the interior, and 
projects quite down to the sea, between 
the bay known as the Great Harbour 
of Syracuse and the more extensive bay 
which stretches on the N. as far as the 
peninsula of THAPSUS or Magnisi. Syra¬ 
cuse consisted of two parts: the Outer and 
the Liner city. The former of these—the 
original settlement — was comprised in 
Ortygia, formerly an island, but already 
connected with the mainland by a narrow 
causeway, and was completely separated 
from the Outer city by a fortified wall; 
the latter, of uncertain area, occupied the 
land north of Ortygia. The island, or 
rather peninsula, of Ortygia, to which the 
modern city is now confined, is of an oblong 
shape, about two miles in circumference, 
lying between the Great Harbour on the 
west and the Little Harbour on the east. 
The Outer city stretched down to both 
harbours, on either side of Ortygia, and 
was defended by walls on its landward 
side. The Great Harbour is a splendid 
bay, about five miles in circumference, and 
the Little Harbour was spacious enough to 
receive a large fleet of shipB of war. North 
and NW. of the Outer city stretched 
the upland plateau of Eplp51ae, sloping 
back towards the mountains of the interior. 
This ground was included within the later 
walls of Dionysius; probably its eastern 
portion, bordered by the sea, was called 
Achradlna, though some consider that this 
name belonged to the flat ground below 
Epipolae. Two unfortified suburbs existed 
at the time of the Athenian siege on a part 
of Epipolae, Temenltes (afterwards Neapo- 
lis) immediately to the north of the Outer 
city, and Tyche some way further to the 
north and near the sea. Not many years 
afterwards the city was permanently ex¬ 
tended so as to include within the walls 
both these districts : the high ground of 
Temenites and the lower slopes to the S. 
were called * New City ’ (Neapolis). Nea- 
polis contained the chief theatre of Syra¬ 
cuse, which was the largest in all Sicily. 
The highest point of Epipolae was called 
Eury&lu8> on which stood the fort Labda- 
lum. After Epipolae had been added to 
the city, the circumference of Syracuse was 
180 stadia or upwards of twenty - two 
English miles ; and the entire population 
of the city is supposed to have amounted 
to 500,000 at the time of its greatest pros¬ 
perity.—There were several stone quarries 
\lautwmiae) in Syracuse, which are fre¬ 
quently mentioned by ancient writers, and 
in which the Athenian prisoners were con¬ 
fined. These quarries were in higher 
ground above Achradina, and in Neapolis 
under the S. cliff of Epipolae. From them 
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was taken the stone of which the city was j in numbers and wealth, expelled the 
built. The so-called ‘Ear of Dionysius/| Geomori and established a democracy, 
which is shown in the modern Latomia But in 485 Gelo made himself tyrant or 
del ParadiftOj as a place where the tyrant sovereign of Syracuse. Under his rule 
overheard the conversations of his captives, | and that of liis brother Hiero, Syracuse 
is an invention of a writer of the Renais- j was raised to an unexampled degree of 
sauce. Round the Olympieum, or Temple wealth and prosperity. Soon after Hiero’s 



A, circular fort (kvkAos) of Athenian sieffe ; dotted line from Trogilus to Portella del Fusco, Athenian wall 
(double thence to the sea); B A, direction of 1st Syracusan cross-wall; (’ I) direction of ‘2nd Syracusan cross- 
wall ; K F (J II direction of last Syracusan counter-wall and forts. 


of Zeus, which stood on a height a mile 
and a half S. of Neapolis and on the other 
side of the Anapus, grew up a collection of 
houses called 19 It was important 

as commanding the passage of the Anapus. 
The government of Syracuse was at an 
early period an aristocracy, and the poli¬ 
tical jiower was in the hands of the landed 
proprietors called Geomori or Gamori. In 
course of time the people, having increased 


death a democracy was established. The 
next most important event in the history 
of Syracuse was the siege of the city by the 
Athenians, which ended in the total de¬ 
struction of the. great Athenian armament 
in 418. The democracy continued to exist 
in Syracuse till 406, when the elder Diony¬ 
sius made himself tyrant of the city. After 
a long and prosperous reign he was suc¬ 
ceeded in 867 by his son, the younger 
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Dionysius, who was finally expelled by 
Timoleon in 343. A republican form of 
ovemment was again established; but it 
id not last long, and in 817 Syracuse fell 
under the sway of Agathocles. This tyrant 
died in 280; and the city being distracted 
by factions, the Syracusans voluntarily 
conferred the supreme power upon Hiero 
II., with the title of King, in 270. Hiero 
cultivated friendly relations with the 
Romans; but on liis death in 210, at the 
advanced age of ninety-two, his grandson, 
Hieronymus, who succeeded him, espoused 
the side of tho Carthaginians. A Roman 
army, under Marcellus, was sent against 
Syracuse, and after a siege of two years, 
during which Archimedes assisted his 
fellow - citizens by the "’construction of 
various engines of war f Anon imedes], the 
city was taken by Marcellus in 212. Prom 
this time Syracuse became a town of the 
Roman province of Sicily. 

SYRIA DEA (Zvpi'rj dt fos), ‘ the Syrian 
goddess,’ a name by which the Syrian 
Atargartis was commonly spoken of by 
Greeks and Romans. She was a goddess 
of the productiveness of nature = Derceto 
aa Astarte, and tho Eastern equivalent of 
Aphrodite. The chief seat of her worship 
was Hierapolis in Syria. Her worship was 
introduced into Italy under the empire, 
especially by Nero ; and she had a templo 
at Rome in the Transtiberine district. 

SYRIA (-ae; fj Zvpta), a country of W. 
Asia, lying along the E. end of the Medi¬ 
terranean sea, between Asia Minor and 
Egypt. In a wider sense the word was used 
for the whole tract of country bounded 
by the Tigris on the E., the mountains 
of Armenia and Cilicia on the N., the 
Mediterranean on the W., and the Arabian 
Desert on the S.; the whole of which was 
peopled by the Aramaean branch of the 
great Semitic (or Syro-Arabian) race, who 
occupied a great part of the country which 
had formerly belonged to the Kheta or 
Hittites. In the narrower sense, Syria was 
bounded on the W. (beginning from the 
S.) by M. Hermon, at tho S. end of Antili- 
banus, which separated it from Palestine, 
by the range of Libanus, dividing it from 
Phoenice, by the Mediterranean, and by 
M. Amanus, which divided it from Cilicia; 
and the Euphrates formed the E. boun¬ 
dary, dividing Syria, first from a very small 
portion of Armenia, and then from Meso¬ 
potamia. The name COELE SYRIA 
(r/ koi'At) Zvpi'a ; ‘ hollow Syria ’) was first 
given to the low-lying part between Libanus 
and Antilibanus m the valleys of the upper 
Orontes and the Lita; but it was ex¬ 
tended so as to include the country E. of 


Antilibanus up to, and beyond, Damascus. 
—Having been a part successively of the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Mace¬ 
donian empires, Syria fell, after the battle 
of Ipsus (b.c. 301), to the share of Seleucus 
Nicator, and formed a part of the great 
kingdom of the Seleucidae, until it was 
conquered by Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
b.c. 79. Soon afterwards, when the Romans 
had conquered Tigranes as well as Mithri- 
dates, Syria was added by Pompey to the 
empire of the republic and was constituted 
a province, b.c. 64 ; but its N. district, 
Commagene, was not until a later period 
included in this arrangement. [Comma- 

GENE.] 

SYRiAE PORTAE (ai Svpuu vvAai I Pass 
of Beilan), a most important pass between 
Cilicia and Syria, lying between the shore 
of the Gulf of Issue on the W. and M. 
Amanus on the E. 

SYRINX, an Arcadian nymph, who 
being pursued by Pan, fled into the river 
Ladon, and was changed into a reed, of 
which Pan then made his flute. [Pan.] 

SYROS, or SYRUS (2vpot, in Homer, 
Xvptrj : Syr a), an island in the Aegaean sea, 
and one of the Cyclades, lying between 
Rhenea and Cythnus. 

SYRTES (-is or-idos; 2vpn?, gen. -i&>« 
and -ews), the Greek name for each of the 
two great gulfs in the E. half of the N. 
coast of Africa. Both these gulfs were 
proverbially dangerous: the Greater Syrtis 
from its sandbanks and quicksands, and 
its unbroken exposure to the N. winds; 
the Lesser from its shelving rocky shores, 
its exposure to the NE. winds, and the 
consequent variableness of the tides in it. 
1. SYRTIS MAJOR (* Sup™: Gulf 
of Sidra), the E. of the two, is a wide and 
deep gulf on the shores of Tripolita and 
Cyrenaica, exactly opposite to the Ionic 
sea, or mouth of the Adriatio, between 
Sicily and Peloponnesus.—2. SYRTIS 
MINOR (17 pixpA 2vpn?: Gulf of Gabes) 
lies in the SW. angle of the great bend 
formed by the N. coast of Africa as it 
drops down to the S. from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Carthage, and then bears again 
to the E.: in other words, in the angle 
between the E. coast of Zeugitana and 
Byzacena (Tunis) and the N. coast of 
Tripolitana (Tripoli). 

SYRTlCA REGlO, the special name of 
that part of the N. coast of Africa which 
lay between the two Syrtes, from the river 
Triton, at the bottom of the Syrtis Minor, 
on the W., to the Philaenorum Arae, at 
the bottom of the Syrtis Major, on the E. 
It was for the most part a very narrow 
strip of sand, interspersed with salt 
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marshes, between the sea and a range of 
mountains forming the edge of the Great 
Desert (Sahara). 

S^RUS, PUBLILIUS, a slave brought 
from Antioch to Rome, who was freed by 
his master, and soon became celebrated as 
a writer of mimes, about b.c. 45, and still 
more as an improvisatore. A collection 
of moral sayings extracted from his works 
appears to have been used as a school¬ 
book in the boyhood of St. Jerome. A 
compilation of this description is extant 
under the title Publilii Syri Sententiae. 
These proverbs have been drawn from 
various sources, and are evidently the work 
of many different hands; but a consider¬ 
able number may be ascribed to Syrus and 
his contemporaries. 


T. 

TABAE, a city of Caria, on the borders 
of Phrygia. 

TABERNAE. [Tres Tabernae.] 

TABURNUS (-i; Tabumo), a mountain 
belonging half to Campania and half to 
Samnium. It shut in the Caudine pass 
on its S. side. 

TAcAPE (-es; TaKam?: Gabes ), a city 
of N. Africa, in the Regio Syrtica, at the 
innermost angle of the Syvtis Minor, to 
which the modern town gives its present 
name. 

TACFARINAS, a Numidian in the 
reign of Tiberius, had originally served 
among the auxiliary troops in the Roman 
army, but he deserted; and, having col¬ 
lected a body of freebooters, ho became at 
length the acknowledged leader of the 
MusuJamii, a powerful people in the inte¬ 
rior of Numidia, bordering on Mauretania. 
For some years he defied the Roman arms, 
in spite of the successful campaign of 
Blaesus against him; but ho was at length 
defeated and slain in battle by Dolabella, 
A.D. 24. 

TACHOS (Taxws), king of Egypt, suc¬ 
ceeded Acoris, and maintained the inde¬ 
pendence of his country for a short 
time towards the end of the reign of 
Artaxerxes II., b.c. 864-861. He invited 
Chabrias, the Athenian, to take the com¬ 
mand of his fleet, and Agesilaus to under¬ 
take the supreme command of all his forces. 
Both Chabrias and Agesilaus came to 
Egypt; but the latter was much aggrieved 
in having only the command of the mer¬ 
cenaries entrusted to him. Accordingly, 
when Nectanabis laid claim to the Egyptian 
crown, Agesilaus deserted Tachos, and 


espoused the cause of Nectanabis, whe 
thus became king of Egypt, b.c. 361. 

TACITUS. 1. CORNELIUS, the his¬ 
torian : whether his praenomen was C. 
or P. remains doubtful. The time and 
place of his birth are unknown. He was a 
little older than the younger Pliny, who 
was born a.d. 61. Ilis father was probably 
Cornelius Tacitus, a Roman eques, who 
is mentioned as a procurator in Gallia 
Belgica, and who died in 79. The most 
probable account is that Tacitus was 
appointed tribunus militum laticlavus by 
Vespasian, quaestor by Titus, and praetor 
by Domitian. In 78 he married the 
daughter of C. Julius Agricola, to whom 
he had been betrothed in the preceding 
year, while Agricola was consul. In the 
reign of Domitian, and in 88, Tacitus was 
raetor, and he assisted as one of the quin- 
ecimviri at the solemnity of the Ludi 
Seculares which were celebrated in that 
year. Agricola died at Rome in 93, but 
neither Tacitus nor the daughter of Agricola 
was then with him. It is not known where 
Tacitus was during the last illness of 
Agricola, but he may have been, as some 
think, praetorian legate in Germany, or 
propraetor of Belgica. In the reign of 
Nerva, 97, Tacitus was appointed consul 
suffectus, in the place of T. Virginius 
Rufus, who had died in that year, and 
whose funeral oration he delivered. Tacitus 
and Pliny were most intimate friends. In 
the collection of the letters of Pliny, there 
are eleven letters addressed to Tacitus. 
The time of the death of Tacitus is 
unknown, but he appears to have survived 
Trajan, who died m 117. As a historian 
Tacitus wrote undoubtedly with a bias 
from his intense political sympathies with 
the senate of the older period as against 
the imperial constitution. But for acute¬ 
ness of thought, for insight into character, 
ho is among the greatest of historians • 
and for power of description in a few 
tclliijg words he is unrivalled. The follow¬ 
ing are tho extant books of Tacitus in 
the order in which they were written: 
(1) Dialogw do Oratoribus , an essay to 
show the decay of oratory under the empire, 
written in the form of a dialogue, the 
speakers being literary men of Vespasian’s 
reign, Curiatius Matemus, M. Aper, Julius 
Secundus, and Vipstanus Messalla. — (2) 
Vita Agricolae , the Life of Agricola, which 
was written, as we may probably conclude 
from the introduction, after Trajan’s acces¬ 
sion, i.e. after 98. This Life is not merely 
an admirable biography; it has also 
especial interest for its history of the 
Roman conquest of Britain.—(8) Ger¬ 
mania, a treatise also written early b 
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Trajan’s reign, describing the Germanic 
nations, their political institution s ? religion, 
and habits.—(4) Historiae } which were 
written after the death of Nerva, 98, and 
before the Annales. They comprehended 
the period from the second consulship of 
Galba, 68, to the death of Domitian, 9G. 
The first four books alone are extant in a 
complete form, and they comprehend only 
the events of about one year. Book v. is 
imperfect, and goes no further than the 
commencement of the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus, and the war of Civilis in Germany. 
—(6) Annales (of which the genuine title 
appears to be Ab excessu divi Augusti, 
though Tacitus himself describes it also as 
annales ), which begin with the death 
of Augustus, 14, and comprise the period 
to the death of Nero, 68, a space of fifty- 
four years. The greater part of the fifth 
book is lost; and also the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, the beginning of the eleventh, 
and the end of the sixteenth, which is the 
last book. These lost parts comprised the 
whole of Caligula’s reign, the first five 
years of Claudius, and the last two of 
Nero.—2. M. CLAUDIUS, Roman em¬ 
peror from the 26th of September, a.d. 
276, until April, a.d. 276. He was elected 
emperor by the senate at the age of 70, 
after the death of Aurelian. He endeavoured 
to repress the luxury of the age by sump 
tuary laws, and he himself set an example 
to all around by the simplicity of his own 
habits. The only military achievement of 
this reign was the defeat and expulsion 
from Asia Minor of some invading Goths. 
He died either at Tarsus or at Tyana, 276. 

TAENARUM (TaiWpoi/: G. Matapan), 
a promontory in Laconica, forming the 
southerly point of the Peloponnesus, on 
which stood a temple of Poseidon. On 
this promontory was a cave, one of the 
supposed entrances to the underworld 
(probably so considered because of the 
stem and gloomy character of its rocks), 
through which Heracles is said to have 
dragged Cerberus to the upper world. 

TAGES (-etis), a mysterious Etruscan 
being, who is described as a boy with the 
wisdom of an old man. Once when an 
Etruscan, of the name of Tarchon, was 
ploughing in the neighbourhood of Tar- 
quinii, there suddenly rose out of the 
ground Tages,the son of a Genius Jovialis, 
and grandson of Jupiter. Tages instructed 
the Etruscans in the art of the haruspices, 
and died immediately after. The Etrus¬ 
cans wrote down all he had said, and thus 
arose the books of Tages. 

TAGUS (-i), one of the chief rivers in 
Spain, rising in the land of the Celtibe- 


rians, and, after flowing in a westerly 
direction, falling into the Atlantic. The 
whole course of the Tagus exceeds 550 
English miles. At its mouth stood 
Olisippo (Lisbon). The ancient writers 
relate that muon gold sand was found 
in the Tagus. 

TALASSIO or TALASSIUS, an old 
Italian, probably Sabine, deity invoked as 
a god presiding over marriage. During 
the bridal procession in the Bongs which 
attended it there were cries of ‘ Talasse,’ 
as if calling for his presence. A legend 
was invented to account for the custom: 
that Talassus or Talus was a companion 
of Romulus in the rape of the Sabines. 

TALAUS (-i; TaAaos), son of Bias and 
Pero, and king of Argos. He was married 
to Lysimache, and was father of Adrastus, 
Parthenopaeus, Pronax, Mecisteus, Aristo- 
machus, and Eriphyle. The patronymio 
Talaionides is given to his sons Adrastus 
and Mecisteus. 

TALOS (-i; ToAws). 1. Son of Perdix, 
the sister of Daedalus. He is one of those 
mythical persons to whom were ascribed 
various inventions, of which the origin was 
unknown. Talos is said to have invented 
the saw, from observing the teeth of a 
serpent, or the backbone of a fish. He was 
credited also with the invention of the 
chisel, the compasses, and the potter’s 
wheel. Daedalus was jealous of his skill 
and threw him down from the Acropolis. 
Some writers confused Talos and Perdix. 
[Perdix.] —2. A man of brass, the work 
of Hephaestus. This wonderful being was 
given to Minos by Zeus or Hephaestus, 
and watched the island of Crete by walk¬ 
ing round the island thrice every day. 
Whenever he saw strangers approaching, 
he made himself red-hot in fire, and then 
embraced the strangers when they landed. 
In the Argonaut story Talos receives the 
voyagers with a shower of stones. He had 
a vein running down to his foot, where tho 
flow of blood was stopped by a nail: Medea 
made this nail fall out by her magic (or, as 
some said, Poeas shot it out with an arrow), 
and Talos bled to death. It will be 
observed that the story of Talos burning 
strangers by his embrace may well have 
arisen from an image of Moloch and human 
sacrifices offered to it. 

TALTHlBlUS (TaJMfiios), the herald 
of Agamemnon at Troy. 

TAMASSUS or TAMlSUS (-i), pro¬ 
bably the same as the Homeric TEMESE, 
a town in the middle of Cyprus, NW. of 
Olympus. 

TAmESIS or TAMESA (Thames), a 
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river in Britain flowing into the sea on the 
E. coast, on which stood Londinium. 

TAMOS (TafKus), a native of Memphis in 
Egypt, was lieutenant-governor of Ionia 
under Tissaphernes (Tnuc. viii. 81, 87). 
He afterwards attached himself to the ser¬ 
vice of the younger Cyrus, upon whose 
death he sailed to Egypt, where he hoped 
to find refuge with Psammetichus, on whom 
he had conferred an obligation. Psam¬ 
metichus, however, put him to death, in 
order to possess himself of his money and 
ships. 

TAMPHlLUS or TAMPlLUS, 
BAEBlUS. 1. CN., praetor 199, when he 
was defeated by the Insubrians; and con¬ 
sul 182, when he fought against the Ligu¬ 
rians with success.—2. M., brother of the 
last, was praetor 192, and served in Greece 
both in this year and the following, in the 
war against Antiochus. In 181 he was 
consul, when he defeated the Ligurians. 

TAMl?NAE (Tai*vva : AUveri ), a town 
in Euboea, on Mt. Cotylaeum, in the terri¬ 
tory of Eretria. Here the Athenians under 
Phocion gained a victory over Callias of 
Chalcis, B.c. 864. 

TANAGER (-gri; Tanagro ), a river of 
Lucania, rising in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion, loses itself under the earth near Folia 
for a space of about two miles, emerging 
from a cleft called La Pertusa , and finally 
falls into the Silarus near Forum Popilii. 
This disappearance is alluded to in the 
epithet siccus (Verg. Georg, iii. 161). 

TANAGBA (-ae ; Tdvaypa : Qrimadha ), 
a town of Boeotia, on the left bank of the 
Asopus, 130 stadia from Oropus, and 200 
stadia from Plataeae. Being near the 
frontiers of Attica, it was frequently ex¬ 
posed to the attacks of the Athenians; 
and near it the Athenians sustained a 
great defeat, b.c. 467. In its tombs were 
discovered the numerous terracotta statu¬ 
ettes, or ‘ figurines,’ with which the name 
of Tanagra is now chiefly associated. [See 
Diet . of Ant. art. Terracotta.] 

TAnAIS (-is; Tai/ai'f). 1. (Hon), a great 
river, which rises in tne N. of Sarmatia 
Europaea (about the centre of Russia ), 
and flows to the SE. till it comes near the 
Volga when it turns to the SW. and falls 
into the NE. angle of the Palus Maeotis 
(Sea of Azov). —2. A city of Sarmatia 
Asiatioa, on the N. side of the S. mouth of 
the Tanals, at a little distance from the 
sea. It was founded by a colony from 
Miletus, and became a flourishing com¬ 
mercial city. 

TAnAQUIL. [Tajrquinius.] 

TANETUM (*i; Taneto) i a town of the 


Boii in Gallia Cispadana between Mutina 
and Parma. 

TANIS (Taw?: 0. T. Zoan), a very 
ancient city of Lower Egypt, in the E. 
part of the Delta, on the right bank of the 
arm of the Nile which was called after it 
the Tanitic. It was one of the capitals of 
Lower Egypt in early times, fortified by 
the kings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
dynasties, who raised great buildings there 
(about b.c. 2400). 

TANTALUS (-i; Tdvrakot). 1. Son of 
Zeus and Pluto, daughter of Himantes. 
He was the father of Pelops and Niobe. 
Tantalus is represented as a wealthy king 
of Lydia, especially of the region about the 
Hermus and Mt. Sipylus. He is selected 
by poets as the type of extreme prosperity 
followed by a sudden and fearful down¬ 
fall. The causes of his punishment after 
death are differently stated by the ancient 
authors. According to the common account 
Zeus invited him to his table, and com¬ 
municated his divine counsels to him. 
Tantalus divulged the secrets thus en¬ 
trusted to him; and he was punished in 
the lower world by being afflicted with a 
raging thirst, and at the same time placed 
in the midst of a lake, the waters of which 
always receded from him as soon as* he 
attempted to drink them. Over his head, 
moreover, hung branches of fruit, which 
receded in like manner when he stretched 
out his hand to reach them. Another 
version related that there was suspended 
over his head a huge rock ever threatening 
to crush him. In another story Tantalus, 
wishing to test the gods, cut his son Pelops 
in pieces, boiled them, and set them before 
the gods at a repast. [Pelops.] In another, 
Tantalus stole nectar and ambrosia from 
the table of the gods and gave them to his 
friends. The patronymic Tantalides is 
given not only to his son Pelops, but also to 
Atreus, Thyestes, Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
and Orestes. [See Pelops; Mycenae.]—2. 
Son of Thyestes, who was killed by Atreus. 
He was married to Clytaemnestra before 
Agamemnon, and is said by some to have 
been killed by Agamemnon. 

TA0CHI (-orum; Taoxot), a people of 
Pontus, on the borders of Armenia. 

TAPHlAE INSOLAE, a number of 
small islands in the Ionian sea, lying be¬ 
tween the coasts of Leucadia andAcamania, 
the largest of which was called Taphus or 
Taphiusa. They were also called the 
islands of the Teleboae, and their inhabi¬ 
tants were in like manner named TAPHll 
(T<tyiot) or TELEBOAE (TijAejBooi). 

TAPROBANE (-68 ; Tatrpo^anj; Otylon) % 
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a great island of the Indian Ocean, opposite 
to the S. extremity of India intra Gangem, 

TARAS. [Tabbntum.] 

TARBELLI (-orum), one of the mos 1 
important people in Gallia Aquitanica, 
between the Ocean and the Pyrenees 
Their country contained gold and mineral 
springs. Their chief town was AQUAE 
TARBELLICAE or AUGUSTAE, on the 
Aturus (Dax on the Adour). 

TARCHON, son of Tyrrhenus, who is 
said to have built the town of Tarquinii 
[Tabquinii.] 

TARENTINUS SINUS (G. of Taren - 
turn), a gulf in the S. of Italy, between 
Bruttium, Lucania, and Calabria, begin¬ 
ning W. near the Prom. Lacinium, and 
ending E. near the Prom. Iapygium, and 
named after the town of Tarentum. 

TARENTUM (-i), called TARAS by the 
Greeks (Topas, -avroy ; Taranto), an im¬ 
portant Greek city in Italy, situated on the 
W. ooast of the peninsula of Calabria, and 
on a bay of the sea about 100 stadia in 
circuit forming an excellent harbour, and 
being aportion of the great Gulf of Taren¬ 
tum. Tne city stood in the midst of a 
beautiful and fertile country, S. of Mt. 
Aulon and W. of the mouth of theGalaesus. 
According to some traditions, it was origi¬ 
nally built by the Iapygians and some 
Cretan colonists. The greatness of Taren¬ 
tum (and jjrobably its real origin) dates 
from B.c. 708, when the town was built 
or taken possession of by a strong body of 
Lacedaemonian Partheniae under the guid¬ 
ance of Phalanthus. [Phajlantuus?] It 
soon became the most powerful and flourish¬ 
ing city in the whole of Magna Graocia. In 
the time of Darius Hystaspis, Herodotus 
speaks of a king (i.e. a tyrant) of Taren¬ 
tum ; but at a later period the govern¬ 
ment was a democracy, Archytas, who 
was born at Tarentum, and who lived 
about b.c. 400, drew up a code of laws for 
his native city. The citizens, being hard 
pressed by the Lucanians, were obliged 
to apply tor aid to the mother-country. 
Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, was the first 
who came to their assistance, in b.c. 388; 
and he fell in battle fighting on their 
behalf. The next prince whom they in¬ 
vited to succour them waB Alexander, king 
of Epirus, and unde to Alexander the 
Great. At first he met with considerable 
success, but was eventually defeated and 
slain by the Bruttii in 326, near Pandosia, 
on the banks of the Acheron. Shortly 
afterwards they were involved in war with 
Rome, and were saved for a time by 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus who came to their 


help in 281; but two years after the defeat 
of this monarch and his withdrawal from 
Italv the city was taken by the Romans 
(272). In the second Punic war Tarentum 
revolted from Rome to Hannibal (212); 
but it was retaken by the Romans in 207, 
and was treated by them with great severity. 
From this time Tarentum declined in pros¬ 
perity and wealth. Its inhabitants retained 
their love of luxury and ease, and it is de¬ 
scribed by Horace as molle Tarentum and 
imbelle Tarentum . Some part of the 
district close to Tarentum was called 
SATURIUM. Hence Virgil applies this 
word as an epithet of Tarentum, and 
Horace uses it to doscribe the Tarentine 
breed of horses. 

TARNE (-es; Tap*^), a city of Lydia, on 
M. Tmolus. 

TARPA, SP. MAEClUS, was engaged 
by Pompeius to Belecfc the plays that were 
acted at his games exhibited in b.c. 56. 
Tarpa was likewise employed by Augustus 
as a censor (perhaps as Magister Collegii) 
at the public readings of the poets in the 
Collegium Poetarum. 

TARPEIA (-ae), dau. of Sp. Tarpeius, 
the governor of the Roman citadel on the 
Saturnian hill, afterwards called the Capi- 
toline, was tempted by the gold on the 
Sabine bracelets and collars to open a gate 
of the fortress to T. Tatius and his Sabines. 
As they entered, they threw upon her their 
shields, and thus crushed her to death. 
She was buried on the hill, and her 
memory was preserved by the name of 
the Tarpeian rock, which was given to a 
part of the Capitoline. There are similar 
stories of the betrayal of a fortress and 
Its punishment in other places. One very 
like it is still told on the site of Gergovia 
In Auvergne. A legend still exists at 
Romo which relates that Tarpeia ever sits 
in the heart of the hill, covered with gold 
and jewels, and bound by a spell. 

TARQUlNlA. [Takquinius.] 

TARQUlNll (-orum; Turchina, nr, 
Cometo ), a city of Etruria, on the river 
Marta, SE. of Cosa and on a road leading 
from the latter town to Rome. It was 
one of the twelve Etruscan cities, and was 
said to have been founded by Tarchon, the 
son or brother of Tyrrhenus, who was the 
leader of the Lydian colony from Asia to 
Italy. There can be no doubt that Tar- 
quinii was an original Etruscan city, and 
that Tarchon is merely a personification of 
the race of the Tyrrhenians. It was at 
Tarquinii that Demaratus, the father of 
T&rquinius Priscus, is said to have Bettled. 
After the expulsion of Tarquinius Super-* 
bus from Rome, the Tarquinienses, ix» 
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conjunction with the Veientes, are said to 
have espoused his cause, but to have been 
defeated by the Homans. They were finally 
obliged to submit to Rome about B.c. 810. 
There are few remains of the ancient city 
itself; but the cemetery of Tarquinii, con¬ 
sisting of a vast number of subterraneous 
caves in the hill on which Cometo stands, 
is still in a state of excellent preservation, 
and contains numerous Etruscan paintings. 

TARQUlNlUS (-i), the name of a family 
in early Roman history to which the fifth 
and seventh kings of Rome belonged. The 
legend of the Tarquins ran as follows. 
Demaratus, their ancestor, belonged to 
the noble family of the Bacchiadae at 
Corinth, and fled from his native city when 
the power of his order was overthrown by 
Cypselus. He settled at Tarquinii, in 
Etruria, where he had mercantile con¬ 
nexions. He married an Etruscan wife, 
by whom he had two sons, Lucumo and 
Aruns. The latter died in the lifetime of 
his father, leaving his wife pregnant; but 
as Demaratus waB ignorant of this, he be- 
ueathed all his property to Lucumo, and 
ied himself shortly afterwards. Lucumo 
was excluded, as a stranger, from all power 
and influence in the state. Discontented 
with this, he resolved to leave Tarquinii, 
and remove to Rome. He accordingly set 
out for Rome with his wife. When they 
had reached the Janiculum an eagle seized 
his cap, and after carrying it away to a 
great height placed it again upon his head. 
Tanaquil, who was skilled in the Etruscan 
science of augury, bade her husband hope 
for the highest honour from this omen. 
The stranger, as she foretold, was received 
with welcome, and he and his followers 
were admitted to the rights of Roman 
citizens. He took the name of L. TAR¬ 
QUlNlUS, to which Livy adds PRISCUS. 
His wealth, his courage and his wisdom 
gained him the love both of Ancus Marcius 
and of the people. The former appointed 
him guardian of his children; and, when 
he died, the senato and the people unani¬ 
mously elected Tarquinius to the vacant 
throne. The reign of Tarquinius was dis¬ 
tinguished by great exploits in war, and 
by great works in peace. He defeated the 
Latins and Sabines; and the latter people 
ceded to him the town of Collatia, where 
he placed & garrison under the command 
of Egerius, the son of his deceased brother, 
Aruns, who took the surname of Collatinus. 
Among the important works which Tar- 
quinius executed in peace, the most cele¬ 
brated are the vast Bewers by which the 
lower parts of the city were drained, and 
which still remain. Tarquinius was mur¬ 
dered, after a reign of thirty-eight years, 
C.T>. 
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at the instigation of the sons of Ancus 
Marciud. But they did not secure the 
reward of tlicir crime, for Servius Tullius, 
with the assistance of Tanaquil, succeeded 
to the vacant throne. Tarquinius left two 
song and two daughters. His two sons, L. 
Tarquinius and Aruns, were subsequently 
married to the two daughters of Servius 
Tullius. One of his daughters was married 
to Servius Tullius, and the other to M. 
Brutus, by whom she became the mother 
of L. Brutus, the first consul at Rome. 
Servius Tullius, whose life is given under 
Tullius, was murdered after a reign of 
forty-four years, by his son-in-law, L. 
Tarquinius, who ascended the vacant 
throne.—L. TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS 
began his reign without any of the forms of 
election. One of the first acts of his reign 
was to abolish the rights which had been 
conferred upon the plebeians by Servius; 
and at the same time all the senators and 
patricians whom he mistrusted, or whose 
wealth he coveted, were put to death or 
driven into exile. Ho surrounded himself 
by a body-guard, by means of which he 
was enabled to do what he liked. His 
cruelty and tyranny obtained for him the 
surname of Superbus. But he raised 
Rome to great influence and power among 
the surrounding nations, lie gave his 
daughter in marriage to Octavius Mamilius 
of Tusculum, the most powerful of the 
Latin chiefs; and under his Bway Rome 
became the head of the Latin Confederacy. 
He defeated the Volscians, and took the 
town of Suessa Pometia, with the spoils of 
which he began the temple on the Capitol, 
which his father had vowed. In the vaults 
of this temple he deposited the Sibylline 
books, which the king purchased from a 
Sibyl or prophetess. She had offered to 
sell him nine books for 800 pieces of gold. 
The king refused the offer with scorn. 
Thereupon she went away, and burned 
three, and then demanded the same price 
for the six. The king still refused. She 
again went away and burnt three more, 
and still demanded the same price for the 
remaining three. The king now purchased 
the threebooks, and the Sibyl disappeared. 
He next engaged in war with Gabii, one of 
the Latin cities which refused to enter into 
the League. Unable to take the city by 
force of arms, TarquiniuB had recourse to 
stratagem. His son, Sextus, pretending to 
be ill-treated by his father, and covered 
with the bloody marks of stripes, fled to 
Gabii. The inhabitants intrusted him with 
the command of their troops: whereupon 
he sent a messenger to his father to inquire 
how he should doliver the city into his 
hands. The king, who waB walking in his 
P v 
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garden when the message arrived, made no 
reply, but kept striking off the heads of 
the tallest poppies with his stick. Sextus 
took the hint. He put to death or banished 
all the leading men of the place, and then 
had no difficulty in compelling it to submit 
to his father. Tarquinius and his family 
were expelled from Rome by the insurrec¬ 
tion caused by an outrage offered to 
Lucretiiu wife of Collatinus, by Sextus, 
son of Tarquin. Tarquinius. with his 
two sons, Titus and Aruns, took refuge at 
Caere in Etruria. Sextus repaired to 
Gabii, his own principality, where he was 
shortly after murdered by the friends of 
those whom he had put to death. Tar¬ 
quinius reigned twenty-four years. He 
was banished b.c. 610. The people of 
Tarquinii and Veii espoused his cause, 
and marched against Rome. The two 
consuls advanced to meet them, A battle 
was fought, in which Brutus and Aruns, 
the son of Tarquinius, slew each other. 
Tarquinius next repaired to Bars Porsena 
orPorsenna, the powerful king of Clusium, 
who marched against Rome at the head of 
a vast army. [See under Porsena.] Next 
Tarquinius took refuge with his son-in-law, 
Mamilius Octavius of Tusculum, and the 
Latin states declared war against Rome. 
The contest was decided bv the battle of 
the lake Regillus, in which the Romans 
gained the victory. Tarquinius fled to 
Cumae, where he died. Such is the story 
of the Tarquins according to the ancient 
writers; but this story must not be re¬ 
ceived as a real history. It is the attempt 
jo assign a definite origin to certain Roman 
institutions, to some features in the military 
organisation, and to some ancient public 
works in the city, of which the history had 
been obscured by lapse of time. There 
can be little doubt that it indicates as the 
time when these things were carried out a 
period during which a family of Etruscan 
origin held the chief power at Rome ; and 
there is at least great probability that this 
rule was imposed upon Rome by the 
dominant power of the Etruscans. 

TARRlClNA (-ae; Terracina ), also 
called ANXUR (Anxurates), an ancient 
town of Latium situated, fifty-eight miles 
SE. of Rome on the Via Appia and upon 
the coast, with a strongly fortified citadel 
upon a high hill. 

TABRXCO (-onis ; Tarragona ), a town 
on the coast of Spain situated on a rock 
760 feet high, between the river Iberus and 
the Pyrenees, on the river Tulcis. It was 
founded by the Massilians. Augustus, 
who wintered here (b.o. 26) after his Canta¬ 
brian campaign, made it the capital of one 


of the three Spanish provinces ( Hispania 
Tarraconensis ). 

TARSlUS (-i; Karadere), a river of 
Mysia, rising in M. Temnus, and flowing 
NE. into the Macestus. 

TARSUS, TARSOS (Tap<r<fc, Tersus), the 
chief city of Cilicia, stood near the centre 
of Cilicia Campestris, on the river Cydnus, 
about twelve miles above its mouth, in & 
very large and fertile plain at the foot of 
M. Taurus, the chief pass through which 
(Pylae Ciliciae) led down to Tarsus. It had 
an excellent harbour, twelve miles from 
the city, formed by a lagoon into which 
the Cydnus flows, but this has now been 
filled up with sand. The city was of un¬ 
known antiquity. All that can be deter¬ 
mined with certainty seems to be that it 
was a very ancient city of the Syrians, who 
were the earliest known inhabitants of this 
part of Asia Minor, and that it received 
Greek settlers at an early period. In the 
time of Xenophon, it was the capital of the 
Cilician prince Syennesis, and was taken 
by Cyrus. Under the Syrian kings, it be¬ 
came the frontier city of the Syrian 
kingdom on the NW. Pompey made it the 
capital of the new Roman province of 
Cilicia, b.c. 66. In the Civil war, it took 

art with Caesar, and assumed, in his 

onour, the name of JULIOPOLtS. For 
this the inhabitants were punished by 
Cassius, but were recompensed by Antony, 
who made Tarsus a free city. 

TARTARUS (-i; Taprapos), eon of 
Aether and Ge, and by his mother Ge, the 
father of the Gigantes Typlioeus and 
Echidna. [For Tartarus in the under¬ 
world, see Hades.] 

T ARTARUS ( Tartaro) t a river of Venetia 
between the Athesis (Adige) and the Po. 
Its waters now pass by canals into these 
rivers. 

TARTESSUS (-i), a district in the S. of 
Spain colonised, or occupied for trading 
purposes, by the Phoenicians. It extended 
on both sides of the Baetis (Guadalquivir) 
in the lower part of its course, and that 
river itself was sometimes called Tartessus. 
The country was rich in metals, iron, tin, 
lead, silver, and (to some extent) gold; ana 
it is probably (though some writers deny 
it) the Tarehish of Scripture. 

T. TATlUS, king of the Sabines. 
[Romulus.] 

TAUCHlRA or TEUCHlRA, a colony 
of Cyrene, on the NW. coast of Cyrenaica. 
in N. Africa. 

TAULANTll (-6rum; TavAamot), a 
people of Illyria, in the neighbourhood of 
Epiaamnus. One of their most powerful 
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kings was Glaucias, a contemporary and 
opponent of Alexander the Great, who at 
a later period afforded an asylum to the 
infant Pyrrhus, and refused to surrender 
him to Cassander. 

TAUNUS (-i; Taunua ), a range of 
mountains in Germany, at no great 
distance from the confluence of the Moenus 
{Main) and the Rhine. 

TAURASIA (-ae). 1. An ancient city 
of Samnium, in the country of the Hirpini, 
on the right bank of the Calor. 2. 
[Taurini.] 

TAURI (-orum), the inhabitants 
of the Chersonesus Taurica ( Crimea ), 
the remnant of a people, perhaps the 
Cimmerians, who had retreated before the 
Scythians. They are described as a rude 
and savage people, addicted to piracy. 
In particular their religious ritos were 
cruel, according to which they offered 
human sacrifices to their goddess, whom 
the Greeks identified with Artemis. 

TAURlNI, a people of Liguria dwelling 
on the upper course of the ro, at the foot 
of the Alps. Their chief town was Taurasia, 
afterwards colonised by Augustus, and 
called Augusta Taurinorum {Turin). 

TAUROIS, TAUROENTIUM, a colony 
of the Massaliots between Massilia and 
Telo Martius {Toulon). Its site is marked 
by the modern Tarente . 

TAUROMEnIUM (-i; Taormina ), 
city on the E. coast of Sicily f situated on 
the hill Taurus, from which it derived its 
name, between Messana and Catann, and 
founded b.c. 858 by Andromachus with the 
remains of the inhabitants of Naxos, 
whose town had been destroyed by Diony¬ 
sius nearly fifty years before. [Naxos, 
No. 2.] 

TAURUS. STATILlUS, a general of 
Octavian. At the battle of Actium, b.c. 
81, he commanded the land-forces of 
Octavian, which were drawn up on the 
shore. In 29 he defeated the Cantabri, 
Vaccaei, and Astures. He was consul in 
26; and in 16, when the emperor went to 
Gaul, the government of the city and of 
Italy was left to Taurus, with the title 
of praefeotus urbi. In the fourth consul¬ 
ship of Augustus, 80, Taurus built an 
amphitheatre of stone at his own expense. 

TAURUS (-i), a great mountain chain 
of Asia. In its widest extent the name 
was applied to the whole of the great chain 
which nms through Asia from W. to E., 
but it usually denotes the mountain chain 
in the S. of Asia Minor which begins at 
the Saorum or Chelidonium Prom, at the 
SB. angle of Lyoia, surrounds the gulf of 


Pamphylia, passing through the middle of 
Pisidia; then along the S. frontier of 
Lycaonia and Cappadocia, which it divides 
from Cilicia and Commagene; thence, after 
being broken through by the Euphrates, it 
proceeds almost due E. through the S. of 
Armenia, forming the water-shed between 
the sources of the Tigris on the S. and the 
streams which feed the upper Euphrates 
and the Araxcs on the N.; thus it continues 
as far as the S. margin of the lake Arsissa, 
where it ceases to bear the name of Taurus, 
and is continued in the chain which, under 
the names of Niphates, Zagros, &o., forms 
the NE. margin of the Tigris and 
Euphrates valley. 

TAVlUM (-i; Nefest Keni), the capital 
of the Trocmi, in Galatia, stood on the E. 
side of the Halys, but at some distance 
from the river, and formed the centre of 
meeting for roads leading to all parts of 
Asia Minor. 

TAXlLA (-orum), a city of India intra 
Gangem, in a large and fertile plain 
between the Indus and the Hydaspes, and 
the capital of the Indian king Taxiles, in 
the time of Alexander. 

TAXlLES. [Taxila.] 

TAYgETUS (-i; Tatfyero*), a range of 
mountains, separating Laconica and Mes- 
senia, and extending from the frontiers of 
Arcadia down to the Prom. Taenarum. 

TEANUM (-i). 1. APtTLUM ( Givitate ), 
a town of Apulia on the river Frento and 
the confines of the Frentani, eighteen miles 
from Larinum.—2. SIDIClNUM {Teano), 
a town of Campania, and the capital of the 
Sidicini, situated on the N. slope of Mt. 
Massicus and on the Via Pracnestina, six 
miles W. of Cales. 

TEARUS (-i; T«fapo«: Tear a , Bear a , or 
Dere)j a river of Thrace, which falls into 
the Contadesdus; this into the Agrianes; 
and the latter again into the Hebrus. 

T£ATE (-is; Chieti ), the capital of the 
Marrucini, on the river Atemus, and on 
the road from Atemum to Corfinium. 

TECMESSA (-ae; T<*/ai)<r<ra), the 

daughter of the Phrygian king Teleutas. 
Tecmessa was taken prisoner by the Greeks 
and was given to Ajax, the son of Telamon, 
by whom she had a son, Eurysaces. [Ajax.] 

TECM5N (-onis), a town of the Molossi 
in Epirus. 

TECTOSAGES (TW<raye«). 1. In 
Gallia. [Volcae.] —2. In Asia Minor. 
[Galatia.] 

TEgEA (-ae, T«yfa). 1. (, Piali) } an 
important city of Arcadia, and the capital 
of the district TEGEATIS, which was 
r r 2 
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bounded on the E. by Argolis and Laconica, 
on the S. by Laconica, on the W. by 
Maenalia, and on the N. by the territory 
of Mantinea. It waB formed out of nine 
small townships, which were united into 
one city by Aleus, who was thus regarded 
as the real founder of the city. At a later 
time we find Tegea divided into four tribes, 
each of which possessed a statue of Apollo 
Agyieus, who was especially honoured in 
Tegea. The Tegeatae long resisted the 
supremacy of Sparta; and, according to 
tradition, it was not till the Spartans dis¬ 
covered the bones of Orestes that they 
were enabled to conquer this people. The 
Tegeatae sent 8000 men to the battle of 
Plataea. They remained faithful to Sparta 
in the Peloponnesian war, but after the 
battle of Leuctra they became independent. 
During the wars of the Achaean League 
Tegea was taken both by Cleomenes, king 
of Sparta, and Antigonus Doson, king of 
Macedonia, and the ally of the Achaeans. 
—2. A town in Crete. 

TEGYRA (-ae; Tey vpa) } a town of 
Boeotia, near Orcliomenus, with a temple 
and oracle of Apollo. Here Pelopidas de¬ 
feated the Lacedemonians b.c. 875. 

TELAMON (-5nis; TeAa/xwj/), eon of 
Aeacus and Endeis, and brother of Peleus. 
For the murder of his half-brother, Phocus 
[Peleus], Telamon was expelled from 
Aegina, and came to Salamis. Here he 
was first married to Glauce, daughter of 
Cychreus, king of the island, on whose 
death Telamon became king of Salamis. 
He afterwards married Periboea or Eriboea, 
daughter of Alcathous, by whom he became 
the father of Ajax, who is hence frequently 
called Tclamoniadcs, and Telamoniut 
keros. [Ajax.] Telamon himself was 
one of the Calyaonian hunters and one of 
the Argonauts. He was also a friend of 
Heracles, whom he joined in his expedition 
against Laomedon of Troy. Heracles gave 
to him Theanira or Hesione, a daughter 
of Laomedon, by whom he became the 
father of Teucer and Trarabelus. Telamon 
likewise accompanied Heracles on his 
expedition against the Amazons, and slew 
Melanippe. 

TELAMON (-oniB; Telamone ), a town 
of Etruria, S. of the river Umbro. In its 
neighbourhood a great victory was gained 
over the Gauls in b.o. 225. 

TELCHlNES (-urn; TeAxim), a family 
or tribe of mythical beings or demons, 
analogous in some respects to the trolls or 
goblins of Northern, and the genii of 
Oriental, folk-lore. They came from Crete 
to Cyprus and from thence to Rhodes, 
where they founded Camirus, Ialysus, ana 


Lindut, Rhodes, which was named after 
them Telchinis , was abandoned by them, 
because they foresaw that the island would 
be inundated. They then spread in 
different directions. Lycus went to Lyoia, 
where he built the temple of the Lycian 
Apollo. There is a further indication of 
their connexion with a sea-going people in 
the Rhodian story that Poseidon was in¬ 
trusted to them by Rhea, and they brought 
him up in conjunction with Caphira, a 
daughter of Oceanus. Poseidon wedded 
Halia, the sister of the Telchines, who bore 
six sons and a daughter, Rhodos, from 
whom the island was named. The sons 
drove Aphrodite from the island, and she 
sent madness upon them, which caused 
Poseidon to bury them beneath the earth. 
In their operation they are represented in 
different aspects :—(1) As sorcerers and 
malicious sprites. Their very eyes and 
aspect are said to have been destructive. 
They had it in their power to bring on hail, 
rain, and snow, and to assume any form 
they pleased. (2) As inventors of agricul¬ 
ture. (3) As artists and handicraftsmen. 
They are said to have invented useful arts 
and institutions, and to have made images 
of the gods. They worked in brass and 
iron, made the sickle of Cronos and the 
trident of Poseidon. The origin of these 
myths seems to be partly the widespread 
superstition of gnomes or goblins working 
at metals, or rich in metals, dwelling 
beneath mountains, and acting sometimes 
in malice, sometimes in kindness—but 
partly also the attempt to explain the 
origin of certain works and inventions in 
Rhodes or elsewhere. It is probable that 
in this respect the myth is really describ¬ 
ing how Phoenician arts and metal-working 
were introduced by this maritime people 
from the side of Crete, and how the in¬ 
genious race of artisans migrated from 
Rhodes to Lycia and elsewhere. The 
account of the Telchines may bo compared 
with jihat of the Idaean Dactyli. 

TELEbOAE. [Taphiae.] 

TELEGONUS (-i; TrjAeyovo?), eon of 
Odysseus and Circe. After Odysseus had 
returned to Ithaca, Circe sent out Tele- 
gonus in search of his father. A storm 
cast his ship on the coast of Ithaca, and 
being pressed by hunger, he began to plun* 
der the fields. Odysseus and Telemachus 
being informed of the ravages caused by 
the stranger, went out to fight against him; 
but Telegonus ran Odysseus through with 
a spear which he had received from his 
mother. At the command of Athene, 
Telegonus, accompanied by Telemachus 
and -Penelope, went to Circe in Aeaea, 
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there buried the body of Odysseus, and 
married Penelope, by whom he became the 
father of Ifcalus. In Italy Telegonus was 
believed to have been the founder of the 
towns of Tusculum and Praenestb . 

TELEMACHUS (-i; Tr]A«>axos), son of 
Odysseus and Penelope. He was still an 
infant when the Trojan war began, and 
when his father had been absent from 
home nearly twenty years, Telemachus 
went to Pylos and Sparta to gather infor¬ 
mation concerning him. He was hospitably 
received by Nestor, who sent his own 
son to conduct Telemachus to Sparta. 
Menelaus also received him kindly, and 
communicated to him the prophecy of 
Proteus concerning Odysseus. From 
Sparta Telemachus returned home; and 
on his arrival there he found his father, 
whom he aided in slaying the suitors. 
[Odysseus.] In some accounts lie after¬ 
wards married a daughter of Circe: mothers 
he founded Clusium in Etruria. 

TELEMUS (-i; son of 

Eurymus, and a celebrated soothsayer. 

TELEPHUS (-i; TWo ? ), son of 
Heracles and Auge, the daughter of king 
Aleus of Tegea, and priestess of Athene. 
As soon as ho was born he was exposed by 
his grandfather, who was angry because 
his daughter had broken the vows of her 
office. In some accounts she was set 
adrift, like Danae, with her child and cast 
on the Mysian coast. In other versions of 
the story Teleplius was reared by a hind 
(f”a a<f>o?), and educated by king Corythus in 
Arcadia. On reaching manhood, lie con¬ 
sulted the Delphic oracle to learn his 
parentage, and was ordered to go to king 
Teuthras in Mysia. IIo there found his 
mother, and succeeded Teuthras on the 
throne of Mysia. He married Laodico or 
ABtyoclie, a daughter of Priam; and he 
attempted to prevent the Greeks from 
landing on the coast of Mysia. Dionysus, 
however, caused him to stumble over a 
vine, whereupon he was wounded by 
Achilles. Being informed by an oracle 
that the wound could only be cured by 
‘ the woundcr,’ Teleplius repaired to the 
Grecian camp; and as the Greeks had 
likewise learnt from an oracle that without 
the aid of Teleplius they could not reach 
Troy, Achilles cured Teleplius by means of 
the rust of the spear by which he had been 
wounded. Teleplius, in return, pointed 
out to the Greeks the road which they had 
to take. The story of Teleplius (unknown 
to the Iliad) formed the subject of 
numerous vase paintings, and of.a tragedy 
of Euripides, who was ridiculed because he 
introduced Teleplius in so miserable and 
ragged a condition, 


T E L E S I A (-ae; Tclese ), a town in 
Samniura in the valley of the Calor, oil 
the road from Allif&e to Beneventum. It 
was the birthplace of Pontius, who fought 
against Sulla, and who was hence sur- 
named Telosinus. 

TElESILLA (-ae; TVAeViAAa), a lyric 
poetess of Argos, about b.c. 610. In the 
war of Argos against Sparta, she took 
up arms at the head of a band of her 
countrywomen. 

TELESINUS, PONTIUS. [Pontius.] 

TELEUTIAS (-ae; TeAevnaO, half- 
brother of Agosilaus II., was a Spartan 
admiral, who served in the Corinthian war 
b.c. 393, off the coast of Asia b.c. 390-388, 
and against the Olynthians b.c. 382. 

TELLUS. [Gaea.] 

TELMESSTJS or TELMISSUS 
(T«A^7j<r(r6s, TeA/xtaaoc: Maori ), a city of 
Lycia, near the borders of Caria. 

TELO MARTIUS (Toulon), a port- 
town of Gallia Narbonensis on the 
Mediterranean. 

TELOS (-i; T^Aos), a small island of the 
Carpathian sea, one of the Sporades, lay 
off the coast of Caria SW. of the mouth of 
the Sinus Doridis, between Rhodes and 
Nisyrus. 

TEMENiTES. [Syracusae.] 

TEM£NUS (Trbiei/os), son of Aristo- 
machus, was one of the Heraclidae who 
invaded Peloponnesus. After the conquest 
of the peninsula, ho leroived Argos as liis 
share. Ilia descendants, the Tomenidae, 
being expelled from Argos, are said to have 
founded the kingdom of Macedonia, whence 
the kings of Macedonia called themselves 
Tomenidae. 

TEMESA or TEMPSA (-ae), a town in 
Bruttium on the Sinus Terinaeus, famous 
for its copper mines. 

TEMNUS ( Kayajik ), a city of Aeolis, in 
the NW. of Lydia, thirty miles S. of Cyme. 

TEMPE (T«>7n?, COntr. of TVjUTrea), a 
beautiful and romantic valley in the N. of 
Thessaly, between Mts. Olympus and Ossa, 
through which the Peneus escapes into 
the sea. So celebrated was the scenery of 
Tempe that its name was given to any 
beautiful valley. Cicero so calls a valley 
in the land of fcho Sabines near Reate, 
through which the river Velinus flowed, 
and there was a Tempe in Sicily through 
which the river Helorus flowed. 

TEMPERA (-ae), a town in Thrace at 
the foot of & narrow mountain pass between 
Mt. Rhodope and the coast. 

TENCTERI or TENCHTfiRI (-orum), 
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a people of Germany dwelling on the Rhine 
between the Ruhr and the Sieg, S. of the 
Usi petes, in conjunction with whom their 
name usually occurs. They crossed the 
Rhine together with the Usipetes, with the 
intention of settling in Gaul; but they were 
defeated by Caesar with great slaughter, 
and those who escaped took refuge in the 
territories of their S. neighbours, the 
SUGAMBRI. 

TENEDOS or TENEDUS (-i; T«Ve«<*), 
a small island of the Aegaean sea, of! the 
coast of Troas, about 12 miles from the 
mouth of the Hellespont. It appears in 
tfre legend of the Trojan war as tne station 
tywhich the Greeks withdrew their fleet in 
order to induce the Trojans to think that 
they had departed, and to receive the 
wooden horse. In the Persian war it was 
used by Xerxes as a naval station. It 
afterwards became a tributary ally of 
Athens. 

TENES or TENNES. [Cycnus, 2.] 

TENOS (-i; a small island in the 

Aegaean sea, SE. of Andros and N. of 
Delos. 

TENT?RA (-orum ; Denderah ), a city of 
Upper Egypt, on the \V. bank of the Nile, 
between Abydos and Coptos. 

TEOS (-i; it TVo>* : Sighajik), one of the 
Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Minor, 
renowned as the birthplace of the lyric 
poet Anacbeon. It stood on the S. side of 
the isthmus which connects the peninsula 
of M. Mimas with the mainland of Lydia, 
at the bottom of the bay between the 
promontories of Coryceum and Myonnesus. 

TERENTIA (-ac). 1. Wife of M. 

Cicero, the orator, to whom she bore two 
children, a son and a daughter. After 
Cicero’s banishment in b.c. 58, Tcrentia 
by her letters endeavoured to keep up his 
spirits, and exerted herself on his behalf 
among his friends in Italy. During the 
Civil war, however, Cicero was offended with 
her conduct in money matters, and divorced 
her in 46.-2. Also called TERENTILLA, 
the wife of Maecenas. 

TERENTIANUS MAURUS, & Roman 
poet, probably lived near the end of the 
second century of our era, and was a 
native of Africa. 

P. TfiRENTlUS APER, usually called 
TERENCE, the comic poet, was born at 
Carthage probably about 190 b.c., and at 
an early age came to Rome, where he 
became the slave of P. Terentius Lucanus, 
a Roman senator, by whom he was freed, 
taking his patron's name Terentius, having 
been previously called Publius or Publipor. 
The Andria was the first play offered by 


Terence for representation. The curulo 
aediles referred the piece to Caecilius, then 
one of the most popular play-writers at 
Rome. Unknown ana meanly clad, Terence 
began to read from a low stool his opening 
scene. A few verses showed the elder poet 
that no ordinary writer was before him, and 
the young aspirant, then in his twenty- 
seventh year, was invited to share the 
couch and supper of his judge. This 
reading of the Andria, however, must have 
preceded its performance nearly two years, 
for Caecilius died in 168, ana it was not 
acted till 166. The chief patrons of Terence 
were Laelius and the younger Scipio, both 
of whom treated him as an equal, and are 
said even to have helped him in the com¬ 
position of his plays. After living some 
yeara at Rome, Terence went to Greece, 
and while there he translated 108 of 
Menander’s comedies, from some of 
which his plays were adapted. He never 
returned to Italy, and we have various 
accounts of his death. According to one 
story, after embarking at Brundusium, he 
was never heard of more; according to 
others, he died at Stymplialus in Arcadia. 
He died in the thirty-sixth year of hiB age, 
in 159 or in the year following. Six 
comedies, Andria , Hecyra , Heaatontimor - 
oumenos , Eunuchus , Phormio, and Adel- 
phi, are all that remain to us; and they are 
probably all that Terence produced. His 
later versions of Menander were, in all 
likelihood, from their number and the short 
time in which they were made, merely 
studies for future dramas of his own. 
TERENTIUS VARRO. [Yabro.] 

TEltES (T ww). 1. King of the Odry- 
sae and father of Sitalces, was the founder 
of the Odrysian monarchy.—2. King of a 
portion of Thrace in the time of Philip of 
Maccdon. 

TEREUS (Trfpevt), son of Ares, king of 
the Thracians in Daulis, afterwards Phocis. 
Pandion, king of Attica, who had two 
daughters, Philomela and Procne, called 
in the assistance of Tereus against some 
enemy, and gave him his daughter Procne 
in marriage. Tereus became by her the 
father of Itys, and then concealed her in 
the country, that he might dishonour her 
sister Philomela, whom he deceived by 
saying that Procne was dead. At the same 
time he deprived Philomela of her tongue. 
[Ovid (Met. vi. 665) reverses the story by 
stating that Tereus told Procne that her 
sister Philomela was dead.] Philomela, 
however, soon learned the truth, and made 
it known‘to her sister by a few words which 
she wove into a peplus. Procne thereupon 
killed her own son Itys, and served up the 
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flesh of the child in a dish before Tereus. 
She then fled with her sister. Tereus 
pursued them with an axe, and when the 
sisters were overtaken they prayed to the 
gods to change them into birds. Procne, 
accordingly, became a nightingale, Philo¬ 
mela a swallow, and Tereus a hoopoe. It 
is clear that this story is a development of 
the older lpyth about Aedon, daughter of 
Pandareus [Aedon] , and that the plaintive 
song of the nightingale had much to do 
with its origin. 

TERGESTE (-is; Trieste ), a town of 
Istria, on a bay in the NE. of the Adriatio 
gulf, called after it Tergestinus Sinus. 

TfiRlAS ( -ae), a river in Sicily near 
Leontini. 

TERIDATES. [Tiridates.] 

TERlNA (-ae; S. Eufemia ), a town on 
the W. coast of Bruttium, from which the 
Sinus Terinaeus derived its name. 

TERMERA (-orum : Assarlik ), a Dorian 
city in Caria, on the NW. headland of the 
Sinas Ceramicas. 

TERMESSUS (-i; T«p/ir?<r<r<i?) ? a city of 
Pisidia, high up on the Taurus, in the pass 
through which the river Catarrhactes 
flowed. 

TERMINUS, a Roman divinity presiding 
over boundaries and frontiers. His worship 
is said to have been instituted by Numa, 
who ordered that everyone should mark the 
boundaries of his landed property by stones 
consecrated to Jupiter, and at these 
boundary-stones every year sacrifices 
Bhould be offered at the festival of the 
Terminalia. The Terminus of the Roman 
state originally stood between the fifth and 
sixth milestones on the road towards 
Laurentum, near a place called Festi. 
Another public Terminus stood in the 
temple of Jupiter in the Capitol. The 
Btatue of Terminus was merely a stone or 
post placed at boundaries. This stone was 
consecrated by a sacrifice; the blood of 
the victim was poured into a trench with 
the body of the victim and offerings of 
fruits: the whole was consumed by a fire 
of pine-branches, and the stone set upon 
the bed of ashes. Periodical festivals were 
held, when the owners of the adjacent 
properties crowned the stone with garlands 
and offered a lamb or a pig, com, honey, 
and wine. 

TERPANDER (-dri; Ttprrav&pos), the 
father of Greek music, and through it of 
lyric poetry. He was a native of Antissa 
in Lesbos, and lived between b.c. 700 and 
650. He removed from Lesbos to Sparta, 
and there introduced his new system of 
musio, and established the first musical 


school or system that existed in Greece, 
He added three strings to the lyre, which 
before his time had only four strings, thus 
making it seven-stringed. But other 
accounts seem to show that he only raised 
the scale to the compass of an octave, 
without altering the number of strings. 
[See Diet, of Ant. art. Lyra.] 
TERPSICHORE. [Musae.] 

TERRA. [Gaea.] 

TERRAClNA. [Tarbacina.] 

TESTA. C. TREBlTlUS, a Roman 
jurist, ana a contemporary and friend of 
Cicero. 

TETHYS (-yos; T^v'*), daughter fcf 
Uranus and Gaea, and wife of Oceanils, 
by whom she became the mother of the 
Oceanides and of the numerous river-gods. 

TETRlCA (perh. the Oran Sasso), a 
mountain on the frontiers of Picenum and 
the land of the Sabines, belonging to the 
great chain of the Apennines. 

TETRlCUS, C. PESUVlUS, one of the 
Thirty Tyrants, and the last of the 
pretenders who ruled Gaul during its 
separation from the Entire underGallienus 
and his successor. He reigned in Gaul 
from a.d. 267 to 274, and was defeated by 
Aurelian in 274, at the battle of CMlons. 

TEUCER(-cri; T«v*po*). 1. Son of the 
river-god Scamander, was the first king of 
Troy, whence the Trojans are sometimes 
called Teucri. [Dardanus.]— 2. Son of 
Telamon and Hesione, was a half-brother 
of Ajax, and the best archer among the 
Greeks at Troy. On liis return from the 
Trojan war, Telamon refused to receive 
him in Salamis, because he had not avenged 
the death of his brother Ajax. Teucer 
thereupon sailed away in search of a new 
home, which he found in the island of 
Cyprus, which was given to him by Bolus, 
king of Sidon. He there founded the town 
of Salamis, and married Eune, the daugh¬ 
ter of Cyprus, by whom he became the 
father of Asteria. 

TEUCRI. [Mysia ; Troas.] 

TEUTA (-ae; T«vro), wife of Agron, king 
of the Illyrians, assumed the sovereign 
power on the death of her husband, B.c. 231. 
On account of the piracy of her subjects 
war was declared against her by the 
Romans. The greater part of her territory 
was soon conquered. 

TEUTHRANIA. [Mysia.] 
TEUTHRAS. [Telephus.] 
TEUTOBURGIENSIS SALTUS, a 
range of hills in Germany covered with 
wood, extending N. of the Lippe, from 
Osnatrlick to Paderbom, and known in the 
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present day by the name of the Teutoburgcr 
Wald or Lippi&clie Wald. It is celebrated 
on account of the defeat and destruction 
of Varus and three Homan legions by the 
Germans under Arminius, a.d. 9. [Varus.] 

TEUTONES or TEUTONI, a powerful 
people in Germany, who invaded Gaul and 
the Homan dominions with the Cimbri, at 
the end of the second century b.c. The 
history of their invasion is given under 
Cimbri. The name Teutones is not a 
collective name of the whole people of 
Germany, but only of one particular tribe, 
who probably dwelt on the coast of the 
Baltic, near the Cimbri. 

THABRACA or TABRACA (®a^pa<a, 
Ta/3pa«a : Tabarca ), a city of Numidia, at 
the mouth of the river Tusca, and on the 
frontier towards Zeugitana. 

THAIS (©<n'«), an Athenian courtesan, 
who accompanied Alexander the Great on 
his expedition into Asia. Her name is best 
known from the story of her having 
stimulated the conqueror during a great 
festival at Persepolis to set fire to the 
palace of the Persian kings; but this 
anecdote, immortalised as it has been by 
Dryden’s famous ode, is in all probability a 
mere fable. After the death of Alexander, 
Thais attached herself to Ptolemy Lagi, by 
whom she became the mother of two sons, 
Leontiscus and Lagus, and of a daughter, 
Irene. 

THALA (-ae; Tliala ), a city of Numidia, 
NE. of Theveste, and seventy-one Roman 
miles NW. of Capsa. 

THALASSlUS. [Talassius.] 

THALES (-etis ; ®aA»}?), the Ionic philo¬ 
sopher, a contemporary of Solon and 
Croesus, and one of the Seven Sages, was 
born at Miletus about b.c. C36, and died 
about 646, at the age of ninety. He is said 
to have predicted the eclipse of the sun 
which happened in the reign of the Lydian 
king Alyattes; to have diverted the course 
of the Halys in the time of Croesus; and 
later, in order to unite the Ionians when 
threatened by tho Persians, to have insti¬ 
tuted a federal council in Teos. He is said 
to have travelled and acquired knowledge 
in Egypt. He may be regarded as the 
founder of Greek philosophy, as being the 
first who looked for a physical origin of the 
world instead of resting upon mythology. 
Thales maintained that water is the origin 
of things, meaning thereby that it is water 
out of which everything arises, and into 
which everything resolves itself, and that 
tne earth floated upon the water. 

THXLIA. 1. [Musa*.]— 2. One of the 
Nereides.—8. One of the Charites. 


THALLO. [Horae.] 

THAmSRIS or THAMtRAS 
an ancient Thracian bard, was a son of 
Philammon and the nymph Argiope. In 
his presumption he challenged the Muses 
to a trial of skill, and being overcome in 
the contest, was deprived by them of his 
sight and of the power of singing. He was 
represented with a broken lyre in bis hand. 
THANATOS. [Mors.] 

THAPSACUS (-i; edfcuco*: O.T.Tiph- 
sail: Dibsi), a city of Syria, in the province 
of Chalybonitis, on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, 2000 stadia S. of Zeugma, and 
fifteen parasangs from tho mouth of the 
river Chaboras (the Araxcs of Xenophon). 
At this place was the usual, and for a long 
time the only, ford of tho Euphrates, by 
which a passage was made between Upper 
and Lower Asia. 

TIIAPSUS (-i; ectyos). 1. A city on 
the E. coast of Sicily, founded by Dorian 
colonists from Megara, who soon abandoned 
it in order to found Megara Hyblaea.—2. 
( Demas ), a city on the E. coast of Byzacena, 
in Africa Propria, where Caesar finally 
defeated the Pompeian army, and finished 
the Civil war, b.c. 46. 

THASOS or TIlASUS (-i; 0<x<ros), an 
island in the N. of the Aegaean sea, off 
the coast of Thrace and opposite the mouth 
of the river Nestus. It was at a very early 
period taken possession of by the Phoeni¬ 
cians, on account of its valuable gold mines. 
Tliasos was afterwards colonised by the 
Parians, b.c. 708, and among the colonists 
was the poet Archilochus. Besides the 
gold mines in Thasos itself, the Tliasians 
possessed still more valuable gold mines at 
Scapte Hyle on the opposite coast of Thrace. 
They were subdued by tho Persians under 
Mardonius, and subsequently became part 
of the Athenian maritime empire. They 
revolted, however, from Athens in b.c. 466, 
and after sustaining a siege of three years, 
were subdued by Cimon in 463. They again 
revolted from Athens in 411, and called in 
the Spartans, but the island was again 
restored to the Athenians by Thrasybulus 
in 407. 

THAUMAS (-antis; 0av/Aaj),sonof Pon- 
tus and Ge, and by the Oceanid Electra 
the father of Iris and the Harpies. Hence 
Iris is called Thaumantias , Thaumantti , 
and ThaumanUa virgo. 

THfiANO (-fis; Searw). 1. Daughter 
of Cisseus, wife of Antenor, and priestess 
of Athene at Ilion. 2. The most cele¬ 
brated of the fomale philosophers of the 
Pythagorean school, appears to have been 
the wife of Pythagoras. 
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THEBAE (-arum ; 0i}j3a t ), in the poets 
sometimes THEBE, aft. Diospdlis 
Magna , in O.T. No or No Ammon , 
which represents its sacred name Nu-Amun 
or Amon (the city of Amun), was the 
capital of Tliebai's, or Upper Egypt, and, 
for a long time, of the whole country. It 
stood in about the centre of the Thebai’d, 
on both banks of the Nile, above Coptos, 
and in the Nomos Copfcites. Thebes was 
made their capital by the kings of the 
eleventli dynasty (between 8030 and 2500 
b.c.). The great temple of Ammon (the 
Egyptian Amun or Amen), who was 
specially worshipped at Thebes [Ammon] , 
was founded by Amenenhat I., of the 
twelfth dynasty, about 24G0 B.c. Thebes 
was the capital of the dynasties 11, 12, 13, 
18,19 and 20. Its time of greatest splendour 
was probably in the nineteenth dynasty, 
especially in the reign of Ramses II. (1330 
h.c.), who was a great builder as well as a 
great conqueror. Thebes was in great 
measure destroyed and left in ruins by 
Ptolemy Lathyrus b.c. 86. The fame 
of its grandeur had reached the Greeks 
as early as the time of Homer, who 
describes it as having a hundred gates, 
from each of which it could send out 200 
war chariots fully armed. It may be noted 
that in the time of the Trojan war 
(according to tho most probable theory as 
to that date) Thebes waB still the capital 
of the Egyptian kings; but before the 
probable date of the Odyssey the capital 
was in Lower Egypt [cf. Homerub] . Its 
ruins, which are perhaps the most magnifi¬ 
cent in the world, enclose within their site 
the four modern villages of Karnak, Luxor , 
Medinet Habou } and Ournah : the two 
former on tho E., and the two latter on the 
W. side of tho river. 

THEBAE, in Europe. 1. (0ij/3<u; in 
poetry ©q/fy), the chief city in Boeotia, in a 
plain SE. of the lake Hylice and NE. of 
Plataeae. Its acropolis was called CAD- 
MEA (Ka6fieia) f because it was said to have 
been founded by Cadmus, the leader of a 
Phoenician colony. On each side of this 
acropolis is a email valley, running up from 
the Theban plain into the low ridge of 
hills by which it is separated from that of 
Plataeae. Of these valleys, the one to the 
W. is watered by the Dirce; and the one 
to the E. by the Ismenus; both of which 
are insignificant streamlets. The greater 
part of the city stood in these valleys, and 
was built some time after the acropolis. 
Theban legends said that the fortifications j 
of the lower city were constructed by 
Amphion and his brother Zethus; and that 
when Ampliion played his lyre the stones 
moved of their own accord and formed the 


wall. [Amphion.] No city is more cele¬ 
brated in the mythical ages of Greece than 
Thebes. It was here that the use of letters 
was first introduced from Phoenicia into W. 
Europe. [Cadmus.] It was the reputed 
birthplace of the two great divinities 
Dionysus and Heracles. It was the 
scene of the tragic fate of Oedipus, and of 
one of the most celebrated wars in the 
mythical annals of Greece. Polyneices, who 
had been expelled from Thebes by bis 
brother, Eteocles, induced six other heroes 
to espouse his cause, and marched against 
the city; but they wore all defeated and 
slain by the Thebans, with the exception of 
Adrastns—Polyneices and Eteocles falling 
by each other’s hands. This is usually 
called the war of the* Seven against Thebes.’ 
[Adrastur.] A few years afterwards the 
‘ Epigoni,’ or descendants of tho Beven 
heroes, marched against Thebes to revenge 
tlioir fathers’ death; they took the city and 
razed it to the ground. It is probable that 
in these stories of the foundation and early 
history of Thebes there are elements of 
truth. It is likely enough that the 
Phoenicians at an early period established 
a trading station at Thebes a few miles 
inland, with the fortified citadel ascribed to 
the Phoenician Cadmus, In the movement 
of tribes about the time of the Dorian 
migrations, the Aeolian Arnaeans or 
Boeotians were pushed southwards from 
Thessaly, and drove out the Cadmeans 
from Thebes. If there is any chronological 
order in the wars of the Seven and of the 
Epigoni, tho former (which is before the 
Trojan war) may represent an attack by 
Achaean Argives on the Cadmeans; the 
story of the latter may be based on 
traditions about the capture of Thebes by 
the Boeotians. Thebes is not mentioned 
by Homer in the catalogue of the 
Greek cities which fought against Troy, 
and this may point to the fact that in the 
Homeric traditions of the period before 
the Dorian migration Thebes was still 
Cadmean, or mainly Phoenician, and did 
not cast in its lot with the Greeks. In the 
Iliad the Thebans are in fact called 
Cadmeans. Its government, after the 
abolition of monarchy, was an aristocracy, 
or rather an oligarchy, which continued to 
be the prevailing form of government for a 
long time. Towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, however, the oligarchy 
suddenly disappears: and Thebes appears 
under a democratic form of government 
from thiB time till'it becomes with the rest 
of Greece subject to the Homans. The 
Thebans were from an early period 
inveterate enemies of their neighbours, the 
Athenians. In the Peloponnesian war the 
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Thebans naturally espoused the Spartan 
side, and contributed not a little to the 
downfall of Athens. Bat, in common with 
the other Greek states, they soon became 
disgusted with the Spartan supremacy, and 
joined the confedoracy formed against 
Sparta in b.c. 894. The peace of Antalcidas, 
in 887, put an end to hostilities in Greece; 
but the treacherous seizure of the Cadmea 
by the Lacedaemonian general Phoebidas 
in 882, and its recovery by the Theban 
exiles in 879, led to a war between Thebes 
and Sparta, in which the former not only 
recovered its independence, but for ever 
destroyed the Lacedaemonian supremacy. 
This was the most glorious period in tho 
Theban annals; and the decisive defeat of 
the Spartans at the battle of Leuctra, in 
871, made Thebes the first power in Greece. 
Her greatness, however, was mainly due to 
the abilities of her citizens Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas; and with the death of the 
former at the battle of Man tinea, in 862, 
she lost the supremacy which she had 
gained. The Thebans were induced, by 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, to forget 
their old animosities against the Athenians, 
and to join them in protecting the liberties 
of Greece; but their united forces were 
defeated by Philip, at the battle of 
Chaeronea, in 838. Soon after the death 
of Philip and the accession of Alexander, 
the Thebans made a last attempt to recover 
their liberty, but were cruelly punished by 
the young king. The city was taken by 
Alexander in 836, and was entirely 
destroyed, with the exception of the 
temples, and the house of the poet Pindar ; 
6000 inhabitants were slain, and 30,000 sold 
as slaves. [Alexandeb.] In 816 the city 
was rebuilt by Cassander. In 290 it was 
taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and again 
suffered greatly. After the Macedonian 
period Thebes rapidly declined in impor¬ 
tance ; and it recoived its last blow from 
Sulla, who gave half of its territory to the 
Delphians. —2. Sumamed PHTHIOTI- 
CAE, a city of Thessaly in the district 
Plithiotis, at a short distance from the 
coast, and with a good harbour. 

THEBE 'YiroTrAoKoj), a city of 

Mysia, on the wooded slope of M. Placus, 
destroyed by Achilles. It was said to have 
been the birthplace of Andromache and 
ChryscTs. 

THELPftSA or TELPHUSSA 
(ecAn-ovcra, TVA<f>ov<r<ra: nr. Vanena), a town 
in Arcadia, on the river Ladon. It was 
famous for the worship of Demeter-Erinnys. 

THEMIS (*Idis; *4ut), daughter of 
Uranus and Ge, was married to Zeus, by 
whom she became the mother of the Horae, 


Eunomia, Dike (Astrea), Irene, and of the 
Moerae. In the Homeric poems, Themis 
is the personification of the order of things 
established by law, custom And equity: 
whence she is described as reigning in the 
assemblies of men, and ab convening, by 
the command of Zeus, the assembly of the 
gods. As the divine exponent of law and 
order Themis is said to have been in 
possession of the Delphio oracle after Ge 
and before Apollo. Sue is represented on 
coins with a figure like that of Athene, 
holding a cornucopia and a pair of scales. 

THEMISCYRA (BtfxCffKvpa : Ter me), a 
city and a plain on the coast of Pontus, 
extending E. of the river Iris beyond the 
Thermodon, celebrated in ancient myths as 
the country of the Amazons. [Amazones.] 

THfiMlSON & Greek 

physician, and the founder of the medical 
sect of the Methodici, was a native of 
Laodicea in Syria, and lived in the first 
century b.c. The physician mentioned by 
Juvenal was probably a contemporary of 
the poet, and consequently a different per¬ 
son from the founder of the Methodici. 

THEMISTOCLES (-is; e*/t«<rro*cA^f), 
the celebrated Athenian, was the son of 
Neocles and Abrotonon, a Thracian woman, 
and was bom about B.c. 614. He is said 
to have obtained the archonship in 493 B.c., 
and, convinced by the war with Aegina of 
the importance of a strong navy, to have 
persuaded the Athenians to fortify Peiraeus 
as a naval arsenal. His rival Aristeides 
was ostracised in 483, to which event 
Themistocles contributed; and from this 
time he was the political leader in Athens. 
In 482 he was Archon Eponyraus. It was 
about this time that he persuaded the 
Athenians to employ the produce of the 
silver mines of Laurium in Duilding ships, 
instead of distributing it among the 
Athenian citizens. His great object was 
to draw the Athenians to the sea, as he 
was convinced that it was only by her fleet 
that Athens could repel the Persians and 
obtain the supremacy in Greece. Upon 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, Themis- 
tocles was appointed to the command of 
the Athenian fleet; and to his energy, 
prudence, foresight, and courage the Greeks 
mainly owed their salvation from the 
Persian dominion. Upon the approach of 
Xerxes, the Athenians, on the advice of 
Themistocles, deserted their city, and 
removed their women, children, and infirm 
persons to # Sal amis. Aegina, and Troezen; 
but as soon as the Persians took possession 
of Athens, the Peloponnesians were anxious 
to retire to the Corinthian isthmus. Thomis- 
tocles used all his influence in inducing 
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the Greeks to remain and fight with the 
Persians at Salamis, and with the greatest 
difficulty and by means of bribes persuaded 
the Spartan commander, Eurybi&des. to 
stay at Salamis. But as soon as the fleet 
of Xerxes made its appearance, the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians were again anxious to sail 
away; and when Tliemistocles saw that he 
should be unable to persuade them to 
remain, he sent a faithful slave to the 
Persian commanders, informing them that 
the Greeks intended to make their escape, 
and that the Persians had now the op¬ 
portunity of accomplishing a great enter¬ 
prise, if they would only cut on the retreat 
of the Greeks. The Persians believed what 
they were told, and in the night their fleet 
occupied the whole of the channel between 
Salamis and the mainland. The Greeks 
were thus compelled to fight, and the 
result was the glorious victory in which 
the greater part of the fleet of Aerxes w as 
destroyed. Looking to the character of 
Themistocles, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that in this struggle he was 
securing himself for either event. If it 
resulted in a Greek victory, as he doubtless 
expected, he would bo the saviour of his 
country; but if the battle favoured the 
Persians, he would win the gratitude of 
Xerxes. However that may bo, this 
victory, as being due to Themistocles, 
established his reputation among the 
Greeks. The Athenians began to restore 
their ruined city after the Persians had 
left the country, and Themistocles advised 
them to rebuild the walls, and to make 
them stronger than before. The Spartans 
sent an embassy to Athens to dissuade 
them from fortifying thoir city, for which 
we’can assign no motive except a miserable 
jealousy. Themistocles, who was at that 
time npoo-rarjjs rov tynov ( i.e . one of the 
leaders of the popular party), went on an 
embassy to Sparta, whore he amused the 
Spartans with lies, till the walls were far 
enough advanced to be in a state of defence. 
It was upon his advice also that the 
Athenians fortified the port of Peiraeus. 
In 471, in consequence of the political 
strife between Themistocles and Aristeides, 
the former was ostracised from Athens, 
and retired to Argos. After the discovery 
of the treasonable correspondence of 
Pausanias with the Persian king, the 
Lacedaemonians sent to Athens to accuse 
Themistoclos of being privy to the design 
of Pausanias. Thereupon the Athenians 
sent off persons with the Lacedaemonians 
with instructions to arrest Themistocles 
(466). Themistocles, hearing of what was 
designed against him, first fled from Argos 
to Corcyra, and then to Epirus, where he 


took refuge in the house of Admetus, king 
of the Molossi, who happened to be from 
home. Admetus was no friend to Themis¬ 
tocles, but his wife told the fugitive that 
he would be protected if he would take 
their child in his arms, and sit on the 
hearth. The king soon came in, and re¬ 
specting his suppliant attitude, raised him 
up, and refused to surrender him to the 
Lacedaemonian and Athenian agents. 
Themistocles finally reached the coast of 
Asia in safety. Xerxes was now dead (465), 
and Artaxerxes was on the throne. Themis¬ 
tocles went up to visit the king at his 
royal residence; and on his arrival he sent 
the king a letter, in which he promised to 
do the king a good service, and prayed that 
he might be allowed to wait a year and 
then to explain personally what brought 
him there. In a year he made himself 
master of the Persian language. The king, 
being led to hope that Themistocles might 
help him to subdue Greece, gave him a 
handsome allowance, after the Persian 
fashion; Magnesia supplied him with bread 
nominally, but paid him annually fifty 
talents. Lampsacus supplied wine, and 
Myus the other provisions. Before he 
could accomplish anything he died; some 
say that he poisoned himself, finding that 
he could not perform his promise to the 
king. A monument was erected to his 
memory in the Agora of Magnesia, which 
place was within his government. 

THEOCLVmENUS ( i; e«o*AvWos), 
a soothsayer, who in consequence of a 
murder was obliged to take to flight, and 
came with Telemachus to Ithaca. 

THEOCRITUS (-i; ©eo/cpi-roy), the great 
bucolic poet, was a native of Syracuse, and 
the son of Praxagoras and Philinna. He 
visited Alexandria towards the end of the 
reign of Ptolemy Soter, where he received 
the instruction of Philetas and Asclepiades. 
Other accounts make him a native of Cos, 
which would bring him more directly into 
connection with Philetas. He was favoured 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus, in whose praise, 
therefore, the poet wrote the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and seventeenth Idyls. At 
Alexandria he became acquainted with the 
poet Aratus, to whom he addressed his 
sixth Idyl. Theocritus afterwards returned 
to Syracuse, and lived there under Hiero 
II. Theocritus was the creator of bucolic 
poetry in Greek, and, through imitators, 
such as Virgil, in Homan literature. The 
Idyls of Theocritus are picture* of the 
ordinary life of the common people of 
Sicily; whence their name, eify, e&v'AAia, 
The poems of Theocritus of this class may 
be compared with those of Hebondab, who 
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belonged, like Theocritus, to the literary 
school of Philetas at Cos. In genius, how¬ 
ever, Theocritus was greatly the superior. 

THEODECTES (.is; 8«oMet*c) v of 
Phaselis, in Pampliylia, was a rhetorician 
and tragic poet in the time of Philip of 
Macedon. 

THEODQrIOUS or THEODERlCUS. 
1. I., king of the Visigoths from a.d. 418 
to 461, was the successor of Wallia, but 
appears to have been the son of the great 
Alaric. He fell fighting on the side of 
Aetius and the Romans at the groat battle 
of Chftlons, in which Attila was defeated 
451.—2. II., king of the Visigoths a.d. 452- 
466, second son of Theodoric I. He suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne by tho murder of his 
brother Thorismond. He ruled over the 
greater part of Gaul and Spain. He was 
assassinated in 466 by his brother Euric, 
who succeeded him on tho throne.—3. Sur- 
named the GREAT, king of the Ostrogoths 
(who appears in the Niebelungen Lied as 
Dietrich of Bern, i.e. of Verona), succeeded 
his father Theoaemir, in 475. He was at 
first an ally of Zeno, the emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, but was afterwards involved in 
hostilities with the emperor. In order to 
get rid of Theodoric, Zeno gave him per¬ 
mission to invade Italy, and expel the 
usurper Odoacer from the country. Theo¬ 
doric entered Italy in 489, defeated and 
slew Odoacer, and became master of Italy, 
which he ruled thirty-three years, till his 
death in 626. 

THE0DORUS (-i; ee<5« W pos). I. Of 
Byzantium, a rhetorician, and a con¬ 
temporary of Plato.—2. A philosopher of 
the Cyrenaic school, a pupil of the younger 
Aristippus. Ho went from Cyrene to 
Athens, and thence to Alexandria about 
807 b.c. —3. A rhetorician of the age of 
Augustus, was & native of Gadara, in the 
country E. of the Jordan. He settled at 
Rhodes, where Tiberius, afterwards em¬ 
peror, during his retirement (b.o. 6-a.d. 2) 
to that island, was one of his bearers. 

THEODOSIUS (-i). I., surnamed the 
GREAT, Roman emperor of the East, a.d. 
878-895, was the general Theodosius, bom 
in pain about 846. He learned the art of 
war under his father, whom he accompanied 
in the British campaigns which restored 
Britain to the empire. During his father’s 
lifetime he was raised to the rank of Duke 
(dux) of Moesia, where ho defeated the 
sarmatians (874) and saved the province. 
After the death of Valens, he was pro¬ 
claimed emperor of the East by Gratian, 
gained two signal victories over the Goths, 
and concluded .a peaoe in 882. In the 
following year (883) Maximus assumed tho 


imperial purple in Britain, and invaded 
Gaul with a powerful army. In the war 
which followed Gratian was slain; and 
Theodosius acknowledged Maximus as 
emperor of the countries of Spain, Gaul, 
ana Britain, but soourod to Valentinian, 
the brother of Gratian, Italy, Africa, and 
western Illyricum. But when Valentinian 
was expelled from Italy by Maximus in 
887, Theodosius defeated Maximus and put 
him to death. In 890, while the emperor 
was at Milan, a serious riot broke out at 
Thessalonica, in which the imperial officer 
and several of his troops were murdered. 
Theodosius avenged this by ordering a 
cruel massacre of the people. Ambrose, 
the archbishop of Milan, forced him to 
humble himself and sue for pardon. Theo¬ 
dosius died at Milan, in 895. IL, Roman 
emperor of the East, a.d. 408-450, was 
bom in 401, and was only seven years of 
age at the death of his father Arcadius. 
whom he succeeded. In his reign, ana 
that of Valentinian III., was made the 
compilation of laws called the Codex 
Theodoaianua. 

THEOGNIS (-Tdis ; e/oym). 1. Of 
Megara, an elegiac poet, was born about 
670. He was a noble by birth, and he was 
banished with the leaders of the oligarchic 
party. The genuine fragments of Theo- 
gnis. with some passages which are poetical 
in thought, have much that helps us to 
understand his times.—2. A tragic poet, 
contemporary with Aristophanes. 

THfiON (0fwv), the name of two mathe¬ 
maticians who are often confounded to¬ 
gether. The first is Theon the elder, of 
Smyrna, best known as an arithmetician, 
whadived in the time of Hadrian. The 
second is Theon the younger, of Alexandria, 
the father of Hypatia. 

THE0n 0E (0eo vorj), also called Idothea, 
daughter of Proteus and Psamathc. 
[Idothea.] 

THEOPHANES (-is; Qeo<f>dvrjt). 1. Cn. 
POMPEIUS THE6PHANES, of Myti- 
lene in Lesbos, a learned Greek, and one 
of the most intimate friends of Pompey. 
After the death of Pompey, Theophanes 
took refuge in Italy, and was pardoned by 
Caesar.—2. M. POMPEIUS THEO- 
PHANES, son of the preceding, was sent 
to Asia by Augustus as procurator. 

THEOPHRASTUS (-i; ®«64>pa<rro«), the 
Greek philosopher, was a native of Eresus 
in Lesbos, and studied philosophy at 
Athens, first under Plato, and afterwards 
under Aristotle. He became the favourite 
pupil of Aristotle, and his successor in the 
presidency of the Lyceum. Theophrastus 
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was a worthy successor of his great master, 
and nobly sustained the character of the 
school. He was highly esteemed by the 
kings Philippus, Cassander, and Ptolemy. 
He died in 278, having presided over the 
Academy about thirty-five years. He 
bequeathed his library, which included 
that of Aristotle, to Neleus of Scepsis. The 
following alone of his works are extant: 

(1) Characters ('HBueolxapaKTfjpts), in thirty 
chapters, containing brief, but exceedingly 
clear and graphic, descriptions of various 
typos of human weakness, which are gene¬ 
rally as easy of personal application now 
as they were in .the third century b.c. 

(2) A treatise on Sensuous Perception 
and its objects (H«pi aiafy'crews [*ai 
al<r$riTu)v]). (3) A fragment of a work 
on Metaphysics (Tw*' n*ra tA <f>v<n/ca). 
(4) On the History of Plants (Hepi 4>v tAv 
itrropia?), in ten books, one of the earliest 
works on botany which have come down to 
us, and entitle him to be considered the 
real founder of botanical science. It was 
largely used by Pliny. (6) On the Causes 
of Plants (Tlepl <f>vTU)v aiTiuvJy originally in 
eight books, of which six are still extant. 
(6) Of Stones (nepl AMwv). 

THEOPOMPUS (-i ; ©.tony™). 1. 

King of Sparta, reigned about b.c. 770-720. 
He is said to have established the ephoralty, 
and to have been mainly instrumental in 
bringing the first Messsnian war to a suc¬ 
cessful issue. 2. Of Chios, the Greek 
historian, bom about B.c. 878. He accom¬ 
panied his father, who was exiled on 
account of his taking the side of the Lace¬ 
daemonians, but he was restored to his 
native country in the forty-fifth year of his 
age (333), in consequence of the lettmrs of 
Alexander the Great, in which he exllRtcd 
the Chians to recall their exiles. Before 
he left his native country, he attended the 
school of rhetoric which Isocrates opened 
at Chios. Ephorus the historian was a 
fellow-student with him, but was of a very 
different character, and Isocrates used to 
say of them, that Theopompus needed the 
bit and Ephorus the spur. As long as 
Alexander lived, and even for some years 
afterwards, his enemies dared not take any 
proceedings against Theopompus; but he 
was eventually expelled from Chios as a 
disturber of the public peace, and fled to 
Egypt to Ptolemy, about 805, being at the 
time seventy-five years of age. The chief 
of the works of Theopompus (none of which 
survive) were a History of Greece, and a 
History of Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great. 

TH fflRA (-ae, ©fa* ; Santorin, but now 
again oalled Thera mPhera), an island in 


the Aegaean sea, and the chief of the 
Sporadcs. Thera is of volcanic origin, 
and the ancients themselves seem to have 
been aware that it had not always existed 
there. It is said to have been formed 
by a clod of earth thrown from the ship 
Argo, and to have received the name 
of Calliste, when it first emerged from 
the sea. Thera is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Phoenicians, but 
was afterwards colonised by Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans and Minyans of Lemnos under the 
guidance of the Spartan Theras, who gave 
his name to the island. Cyrene was a 
colony from Thera, founded in b.c. 631. 
[Cyrene.] Thera has been likened in 
form to a horse-shoe; bub a crescent with 
its two points elongated towards the west 
would be a more exact description. Oppo¬ 
site to Thera westward is Therasia, which 
still bears the same name. About If mile 
S. of Therasia, lies Aspronisi , or White 
Island, only a mile in circuit, and so called 
from being capped with a deep layer of 
pozzolana: the name of thiB island is not 
mentioned by the ancient writers. These 
three islands, Thera, Therasia, and Aspro- 
nisi , enclose an expanse of water nearly 
eighteen milos in circumference, which is 
in reality the crater of a great volcano. 
On the SW. promontory of Thera (C. Ahro - 
teri) remains of houses were recently found 
below the layers of pumice, containing iron 
implements and pottery, apparently of the 
date of Hissarlik pottery; and on Therasia 
dwellings were excavated belonging to a 
still earlier period, buried beneath pumice, 
and themselves built partly of volcanio 
stone. 

THERAMBO (®ep6.p.fiu)) f a town of Mace¬ 
donia, on the peninsula Pallene. 

THERAMENES (-is; ©j/pa/u.eVrj?), a lead¬ 
ing member of the oligarchic government 
of the 400 at Athens in b.c. 411. After the 
capture of Athens by Lysander, Thera- 
menes was chosen one of the Thirty Tyrants 
(404). He endeavoured to check the 
tyrannical proceedings of his colleagues, 
foreseeing that their violence would be 
fatal to them. This only induced them to 
rid themselves of so troublesome an associ¬ 
ate. He was therefore accused by Critias 
before the council as a traitor, ana was put 
to death. When he had drunk the hem- 
look, he dashed out the last drops from the 
cup, exclaiming, 1 This to the health of the 
handsome Critias!* 

THERAPNAE (-Srum; ©epdirvat, also 
Qtpdwri). 1. A town in Laconioa, on the 
left b ank of theEurotas, and a little above 
Sparta. It is celebrated in mythology as 
the birthplace of Castor and Pollux, and 
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contained temples of these divinities as 
well as temples of Menelaus and Helen, 
both of whom were said to be buried here. 
—2. A town in Boeotia, on the road from 
Thebes to the Asopus. 

THERlSlA. [Thera.] 

THERMA. [Thessalonica.] 
THERMAE. [Himera.] 
THERM5DON (-ontis; ecppwW: Ther- 
meh)j a river of Pontus, in the district of 
Themiscyra, the reputed country of the 
Amazons, rises in a mountain called Ama- 
eonius M. (and still Mason Dagh ), near 
Phanaroea, and falls into the sea about 
thirty miles E. of the mouth of the Iris. 
At its mouth was the city of Themiscyra. 

THERMOPYLAE (-arum), often called 
simply PYLAE (©«PMOJrv'Aat, IIvAai), that is, 
the Hot Gates or the Gates , a celebrated 

f >ass leading from Thessaly into Locris. It 
ay between Mt. Callidromus, a part of the 
ridge of Mt. Oota, and an inaccessible 
morass, forming the edge of the Maliac Gulf. 
At one end of the pass, close to Anthela, 
the mountain approached so close to the 
morass as to leave room for only a single 
carriage between; this narrow entrance 
formed the W. gate of Thermopylae. About 
a mile to the E. the mountain again 
approached close to the sea, near the Locrian 
town of Alpeni, thus forming the E. gate 
of Thermopylae. The space between these 
two gates was wider and more open, and 
was distinguished by its abundant flow of 
hot springs, which were sacred to Heracles : 
hence the name of the place. Thermopylae 
was the only pass by which an enemy could 
penetrate from northern into southern 
Greece: whence its great importance in 
Grecian history. It is especially celebrated 
on account of the heroic defence of Leo¬ 
nidas and the BOO Spartans against the 
mighty host of Xerxes. They only fell be¬ 
cause the Persians had discovered a path 
over the mountains, and were enabled to 
attack them in the rear. This mountain 
path began near Trachis, ascended the 
gorge of the river Asopus and the hill called 
Anopaea, then crossed the crest of Oeta, 
and descended in the rear of Thermopylae 
near the town of Alpeni. In 279 b.c. the 
Greeks held the paBS for some time against 
the Gauls, till they were taken in the rear, 
as Leonidas had been. 

THERMUM or THERMA, a town of 
the Aetolians near Stratus, with mineral 
springs, was the place of meeting of the 
Aetolian Confederacy. 

THfiRON (-onis; ©ifpwv), tyrant of Agri- 
gentom in Sicily, obtained the supreme 
power about ».o. 488, and retained it till 


his death in 472. He conquered Himera 
in 482, and united it to his own dominions. 
He shared with Golo in the groat victory 
gained over the Carthaginians in 480. 

THERSANDER (-dri; ©rfpo-a^pos), son 
of Polyneices and one of the Epigoni, was 
married to Demonassa, by whom he became 
the father of Tisamenus. He went with 
Agamemnon to Troy, and was slain in that 
expedition by Telephus. 

THERSlTES (0ep<rmj«), son of Agriug, 
the ugliest man and the most impudent 
talker among the Greeks at Troy. Accord¬ 
ing to the later poets, he was killed by 
Achilles, because he had ridiculed him for 
lamenting the death of Penthesilea, queen 
of the Amazons. 

THESEUS (-& 08 , or ei; ©ijo-m), the great 
legendary hero of Attica, was the son of 
Aegeus, king of Athens, and of Aethra, the 
daughter of Pittheus, king of Troezen. 
This, however, was the Attic tradition, 
which aimed at making Theseus a prince 
of Athenian descent. The older legend of 
Troezen itself made Theseus the son of 
Poseidon. Plutarch in his Theseus has 
gathered into a connected story various 
legends, Borne of Athenian origin, Borne 
from other countries: (1) his journey from 
Troezen to Athens, an Attic glorification of 
their hero; (2) the Cretan Btoryof the Mino¬ 
taur adapted to the Attic legends; (3) his 
later adventures, some of which are of 
Spartan origin. But the story may be 
related consecutively as Plutarch has given 
it. He was brought up at Troezen, and 
when he reached maturity, he took, by his 
mother’s directions, the sword and sandals, 
the tokens which had been left by Aegeus, 
and proceeded to Athens. Eager to emu¬ 
late Heracles, he went by land, displaying 
his prowess by destroying the robbers and 
monsters that infested the country. Peri- 

§ hetes, Sinis, Phaea the Crommyonian sow, 
ciron, Cercyon, Polypemon and Pro¬ 
crustes fell before him. By means of the 
sword which he carried, TheBeus was 
recognised by Aegeus, acknowledged as his 
son, and declared his successor. The^cap- 
ture of the Marathonian bull (of. the story 
of Heracles and the Cretan Dull), whicu 
had long laid waste the surrounding 
country, was the next exploit of Theseus. 
After this Theseus went of his own accord 
as one of the seven youths whom the 
Athenians were obliged to send every year, 
with seven maidens, to Crete, to be devoured 
by the Minotaur. Bacchylides tells how on 
the voyage he rescued a maiden from insult, 
and being challenged by Minos to prove his 
descent from Poseidon,leapt into the sea and 
returned thence with a garment given him 
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by Amphitrite. When they arrived at Crete, 
Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, provided 
him with a sword with which he slew the 
Minotaur, and a clue of thread by which 
he found his way out of the labyrinth. 
Having effected his object, Theseus sailed 
away, carrying off Ariadne. There were 
various accounts about Ariadne ; but 
according to the general account Theseus 
abandoned her in the island of Naxos on 
his way home. [Ariadne.] As the vessel 
in which Theseus sailed approached Attica, 
he neglected to hoist the white sail which 
was to have been the signal of the success 
of the expedition; whereupon Aegeus, 
thinking that his son had perished, threw 
himself into the sea. Theseus thus became 
king of Athens. Other adventures followed, 
again repeating those of Heracles. Theseus 
is said to have assailed the Amazons before 
they had recovered from the attack of 
Heracles, and to have carried off their 
queen Antiope. The Amazons in tlieir 
turn invaded Attica, and penetrated into 
Athens itself; and the final battle in which 
Theseus overcame them was fought in the 
very midst of the city. By Antiope The¬ 
seus was said to have had a son named 
Hippolytus or Demophoon, and after her 
death to have married Phaedra. [Hippoly¬ 
tus; Phaedra.] He contracted a close 
friendship with Peirithous, and aided him 
and the Lapithae against the Centaurs. 

off Helen from Sparta and placed her at 
Apliidnae, under the care of Aetlira. After 
this he helped Peirithous in his attempt to 
carry off Persephone from the lower world. 
Peirithous perished in the enterprise, and 
Theseus was kept in durance until he was 
delivered by Heracles. Meanwhile Castor 
and Pollux invaded Attica, and carried 
off Helen and Aetlira, Academus having 
informed the brothers where they were to 
be found. [For the Troezenian story of 
Hippolytus and its adoption in Attic legends 
see Hippolytus.] Menestheus incited the 
people against Theseus, who on his return 
found himself unable to re-establish his 
authority, and retired to Scyros, where he 
met with a treacherous death at the hands 
of Lycomedes. In 469 the bones of Theseus 
were discovered by Cimon in Scyros, and 
brought to Athens, where they were depo¬ 
sited in a temple (the Theseum) erected in 
honour of the nero. [This is not the temple 
now standing which is often called the The- 
scum,] A festival in honour of Theseus 
was celebrated on the eighth day of each 
month, especially on the 8th of Pyanepsion. 
—There can be no doubt that Theseus is a 
purely legendary personage. Nevertheless, 
m later times the Athenians came to regard 


him as the author of a very important 
political revolution in Attica. Before his 
time Attica had been broken up into twelve 
petty independent states or townships, 
acknowledging no head, and connected 
only by a federal union. TheBeus abolished 
the separate governments, and erected 
Athens into the capital of a single common¬ 
wealth. The festival of Panathenaea was 
instituted to commemorate this important 
revolution. It may be assumed that The¬ 
seus was invented to account for the growth 
of institutions whose history was lost; or 
that a local divinity round whom many 
legends had gathered was transformed into 
a national hero and further credited with 
the changes in the state which had actually 
taken place. The connexion of Theseus 
with Poseidon, the national deity of the 
Ionic tribes, his coming from the Ionic 
town Troezen, forcing his way through the 
Isthmus into Attica, and establishing tin 
Isthmia as an Ionic Panegyris, rather sug¬ 
gest that Theseus is, at least in part, the 
mythological representative of an Ionian 
immigration into Attica, which, adding 
perhaps to the strength and importance of 
Ionian settlers already in the country, 
might easily have led to that political 
union which is assigned to Theseus. 

THESPlAE or THESPIA (-arum; 
6c<nreuu, 0«nruu, ©eain'a : Erimokastro ), an 
ancient town in Boeotia on the SE. slope 
of Mt. Helicon, at no great distance from 
the Crissaean Gulf, on which stood its 
harbour Creusis. Its inhabitants did not 
follow the example of the other Boeotian 
towns in submitting to Xerxes, and a num¬ 
ber of them bravely fought under Leonidas 
at Thermopylae, and perished with the 
Spartans. Their city was burnt to the 
ground by the Persians, but was subse¬ 
quently rebuilt. The inhabitants were 
expelled from the city after the battle of 
Leuctra, but the city was Afterwards re¬ 
built and occupied. At Thespiae was the 
famous statue of Eros by Praxiteles, who 
had given it to Phryne, by whom it was 
presented to her native town. From the 
vicinity of the town to Mt. Helicon the 
Muses are called Thespiadei. 

THESPIS (-is; 04«rcri«), the father of 
Greek Tragedy, was a contemporary of 
Peisistratus, and a native of Icarus, one of 
the demi in Attica, where the worship of 
Dionysus had long prevailed. The altera¬ 
tion made by Thespis, which gave to the 
old Tragedy a new and dramatic character, 
was very simple but very important. Before 
his time the leader of the Chorus had 
recited the adventures of Dionysus and 
had been answered by the Chorus. Thespis 
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introduced enactor (viroKpinft, or‘answerer’) 
to reply to the leader of the Chorus. It is 
dear that, though the performance still 
remained, as far as can be gathered, chiefly 
lyrical, and the dialogue was of compara¬ 
tively small account, yet a decided step 
towards the drama had been made. [See 
Diet, of Ant. art. Tragoedia.] There 
is no reason to believe Horace’s statement 
that Thespis went about in a waggon as a 
strolling player. It is possible that the 
expressions for the freedom of jesting 
at the festival of the Lenaea (tA «£ a/mafwv, 

aiidfa vfipC&iv) may have given rise to 
the story. 

THESPROTI (-drum; 0«<rtrpwTot), a 
people of Epirus, inhabiting the district 
called after them THESPROTIA or 
THESPROTIS, which extended along the 
coast from the Ambracian gulf northwards 
as far as the river Thyamis, and inland 
as far as the territory of the Molossi. The 
Thesproti were the most ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of Epirus, and in their country was 
the oracle of Dodona, the great centre of the 
Pelasgio worship. [Dodona; Pelabgi.] 
From Thesprotia issued the Thessalians, 
who took possession of the country after¬ 
wards called Thessaly. In the historical 
period the Thesprotians had become sub¬ 
ject to the kings of the Molossians. 

THESSiLlA (- ae J 0«<r<raAia or 0«rraAia) 
the largest division of Greece, was bounded 
on the N. by the Cambunian mountains, 
which separated it from Macedonia; on the 
W. by Mt. Pindus, which separated it from 
Epirus; on the E. by the Aegaean seas; 
and on the 3. by the Maliac gulf and Mt. 
Oeta, which separated it from Locris, 
Phocis and Aetolia. Thessaly Proper is 
a large plain lying between the Cambunian 
mountains on the N., and Mt. Othrys on 
the S., Mt. Pindus on the W., and Mts. 
Ossa and Pelion on the E. It is thus shut 
in on every side by mountain barriers, 
broken oflly at the NE. corner by the 
valley and defile of Tempe, which separates 
Ossa from Olympus, and is the only road 
through which an invader can enter 
Thessaly from the N. This plain is drained 
by the river Peneus and its affluents, and 
is said to have been originally a vast lake, 
the waters of which were afterwards carried 
off through the vale of Tempe by some 
sudden convulsion, which rent the rocks of 


Pagasaean gulf, and bounded on the W. 
by Mts. Ossa and Olympus; and the other, 
called Malis, being a long narrow vale at 
the extreme S. of the country, lying between 
Mts. Othrys and Oeta, and drained by the 
river Sperchous. Thessaly was divided in 
very early times into four districts or 
tetrarchies ? a division which we still find 
subsisting in the Peloponnesian war. These 
districts wore— X. HestiaeOtis , the NW. 
part of Thessaly.—2. PelasgiOtis , the E. 
part of the Thessalian plain ^bounded on 
the N. by Macedonia, on the W. by Hesti- 
aeotis, on the E. by Magnosia, and on the 
S. by the Sinus Pagasaeus and Phthiotis. 
—3. Thessaliotis , the SW. part of the 
Thessalian plain, so called because it was 
first occupied by the Thessalians who 
came across Mt. Pindus from Thesprotia. 
—-4. PhthiOtiSy the SE. of Thessaly. Its 
inhabitants were Achaeans, and are fre¬ 
quently called the Achaean Phtliiotae. It 
is in this district that Homer places Phthia 
and Hellas proper, and the dominions of 
Achilles. Tne other districts which were 
reckoned less properly as part of Thessaly 
were: Magnisia [Magnesia] . — DolOpia, 
a small district bounded on the E. by 
Phthiotis, on the N. by Thessaliotis, on 
the W. by Athamania, and on the S. by 
Oetaea.— Oetaea. a district in the upper 
valley of the Spercheus, lying between 
Mts. Othrys and Oeta.— Malis [Malis.]— 
History of Thessaly. [For the legendary 
history of Thessaly, see Centauui ; Lapi- 
thajs; Argonauta*.] The Thessalians, 
as was said above, were a Thesprotian tribe. 
Under the guidance of leaders said to be 
descendants of Heracles, they invaded the 
W. part of the country, afterwards called 
Thessaliotis, and drove out or reduced to 
the condition of Penestae or bondsmen 
the ancient Aeolian inhabitants. The 
Thessalians afterwards spread over the 
other parts of the country, compelling the 
Perrhaebi. Magnetos, Achaean Phtliiotae, 
<fcc., to submit to their authority and pay 
them tribute. The population of Thessaly, 
therefore, consisted, like that of Laconica, 
of three distinct classes: (1) the Penestae, 
whose condition was nearly the same as 
that of the Helots; (2) the subject people, 
corresponding to the Perioeci of Laconica; 
(3) the Thessalian conquerors, who alone 
had any share in the public administration, 
and whose lands were cultivated by the 


this valley asunder. [Peneus; Tempe .1 Penestae. The government in the separate 
In addition to the plain already described cities was oligarchical, the power being 
there were two other districts included chiefly in the hands of a few great families 
under the general name of Thessaly: one descended from the ancient kings. Of 
called Magnesia, being a long narrow strip these, two of the most powerful were the 
of country, extending along the coast ojH Aleuadae and the Scopadae, the former of 
the Aegaean sea from Tempe to the I whom ruled at Larissa, and the latter at 
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Cranon or Crannon. These nobles, who 
are compared to the feudal lords of the 
middle ages, had vast estates cultivated 
by the Penestae; they were celebrated for 
their hospitality and princely mode of life. 
There was a loose confederacy between 
the various states of Thessaly, and when 
occasion required a chief magistrate was 
elected, called Tagus. [See Jason.] Chief 
among the national sports of the Thes¬ 
salians, as an equestrian people, was the 
Taureia or bull-hunting, in which the 
mounted pursuers leapt upon the bull 
when he was exhausted by running, and 
pulled him to the ground. From b.c. 344, 
Thessaly remained in a state of dependence 
upon the Macedonian kings, till the victory 
of T. Flamininus at Cynoscephalae, in 197, 
again gave them a semblance of indepen¬ 
dence under the protection of the Romans. 
Thessaly was incorporated in the province 
of Achaia in 27 b.c. (Pharsalus remaining 
a free town), but in the second century of 
our era it formed part of Macedonia. The 
Thessalians were, however, allowed inde¬ 
pendence in their civic administration, for 
which a diet was held at Larissa. 

THESSALONICA (-ae; ee«r<raW*i|, 
also Qta<ra\oviKtia. j Salonica ), more an¬ 
ciently THERMA, a city in Macedonia, 
situated at the NE. extremity of the Sinus 
Thermaicus. Under the name of Therma 
it was not a place of much importance. It 
was taken and occupied by the Athenians 
a short time before the Peloponnesian war 
(b.c. 432), but was soon after restored by 
them to Perdiccas. It was made an im¬ 
portant city by Cassander, who collected 
in this place the inhabitants of several ad¬ 
jacent towns (about b.c. 315), and who gave 
it the name of Thessalonica, in honour of 
his wife, the daughter of Philip, and sister 
of Alexander the Great. Its harbour was 
well situated for commercial intercourse 
with the Hellespont and the Aegaoan; and 
under the Romans it had the additional 
advantage of lying on the Via Egnatia, 
which led from the W. shores of Greece to 
Byzantium and the East. It was visited 
by the Apostle Paul about a.d. 63; and 
about two years afterwards he addressed 
from Corinth two epistles to his converts 
in the city. Thessalonica continued to be, 
under the empire, one of the most impor¬ 
tant cities of Macedonia; and at a later 
time it became the residence of the prefect, 
and the capital of the Illyrian provinces. 

THESTlUS (-i; e«'<moO, father of 
Iphiclus, Leda, Althaea, Hypermnestra 
and others. The patronymic Thestiades 
is given to his grandson Meleager, as well 
as to his sons, and the female patronymio 
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ThettXa <? to his daughter Althaea, the 
mother of Meleager. 

THETIS (-Tdis; 06-ts), one of the 
daughters of Nereus and Doris, was the 
wife of Peleus, by whom she became the 
mother of Achilles. As a goddess of the 
sea she dwelt, like her sisters the Nereids, 
below the waves with her father Nereus. 
Zeus and Hera gave her, against her will, 
in marriage to Peleus. Such was the 
Homeric story; but later accounts add 
that Poseidon and Zeus himself first sued 
for her hand; but when Themis declared 
that the son of Thetis would be stronger 
than his father, both gods desisted from 
their suit, and desired her marriage with a 
mortal; Thetis, like Proteus, had the power 
of assuming any form she pleased, and she 
had recourse to this means of escaping 
from Peleus, who, instructed by Chiron, 
held the goddess fast till she again assumed 
her proper form, and promised to marry 
him. The wedding of Peleus was honoured 
with the presence of all the gods, with the 
exception of Eris or Discord, who was not 
invited, and who avenged herself by throw¬ 
ing among the assembled gods the apple 
which was the source of so much misery. 
[Paris.] For the action of Thetis in the 
story of her son see Achilles. 

THIA (-ae; ©«a), daughter of Uranus 
and Ge, one of the female Titans, became 
by Hyperion the mother of Helios, Eos, 
and Selene—that is, Hyperion and Theia 
formed the pair of divinities from whom 
light proceeded. 

THIBRON or THIMBRON (etfp^. 
©iV/3pa»v). A Lacedaemonian, sent with 
3000 men, b.c. 899, to aid the Ionians 
against Tissaphemes. He did his work 
badly, and was superseded by Dercyllidas. 
In 892 he was sent again to oppose 
Struthos, but was defeated and slain. 

THINIS or THIS, a city of Upper 
Egypt, capital of the Thinites* Nomos. 
It was the Egyptian Tini, and was 
situated near Abydos. It was one of the 
most ancient cities in Egypt, and the 
capital of the first two dynasties (b.c. 
4400-4000),but its importance was merged 
in that or Abydos, of which it became a 
separate quarter. 

THISBE (-es; 0tV/5»j), a Babylonian 
maiden, beloved by Pyramus. The lovers 
living in adjoining houses, often secretly 
conversed with each other through an 
opening in the wall, as their parents 
would not sanction their marriage. Once 
they agreed to meet at the tomb of Ninus. 
Thisbe arrived first, and while she was 
waiting for Pyramus, she perceived a 
Q Q 
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popular suspicion against him. During 
his exile he spent much of liis time either 
in the Peloponnesus or in places which 
were under Peloponnesian influence, and 
his work was the result of his own expe¬ 
rience and observations. He lived twenty 
years in exile, and as his exile began in 
423, he may have returned to Athens in 
403, about the time when Thrasybulus 
liberated Athens. Thucydides is said to 
have been assassinated at Athens soon 
after his return; but other accounts say 
that be was killed by a robber in Thrace. 
The time of his death is quite uncertain. 
The work of Thucydides shows the most 
scrupulous care in ascertaining facts; his 
strict attention to chronology, and the 
importance that he attaches to it, are 
additional proof of his historical accuracy. 
His narrative is brief and concise to a 
degree which makes the thoughts, crowded 
together in a short and involved sentence, 
often hard to understand; it generally 
contains bare facts expressed in the fewest 
possible words, but yot he is able to pro¬ 
duce a pathos unsurpassed by any prose 
writer, as is seen in his account of the 
Athenian catastrophe at Syracuse. But it is 
still more important to notice that Thucy¬ 
dides is the founder of philosophical history. 
He first showed that a great historian should 
not merely narrate events accurately, should 
not even content himself with a critical 
examination of his authorities, but should 
also try to trace the causes of events, and 
their consequences, their teaching in poli¬ 
tics, and the light which they throw upon 
character. Many of his speeches are poli¬ 
tical essays, or materials for them: they 
are not mere imaginations of his own for 
rhetorical effect; for they often contain 
the general sense of what was actually 
delivered, as nearly as he could ascertain; 
and in many instances he had good oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing what was said, and 
even heard some speeches delivered; but 
they are employed to show the motives 
and sentiments of the speakers and of their 
partisans or countrymen. 

THULfi (*cs), an island in the N. part 
of the German Ocoan, regarded by the 
ancients as the most northerly point in 
the whole earth. It is first mentioned by 
Pytheas, according to whom Thule was a 
six days’ sail from Britain, and the day and 
night there were each six months long, i.e. 
the solstitial day was twenty-four hours 
long. He farther stated that in Thule and 
those distant parts the air was heavy 
and the Bea thick and gelatinous, impene¬ 
trable to rowing. His account implies 
that Thule lay vnthin the Arctic circle. It 
is tolerably certain that Pytheas did not 


sail so far north ; but if lie took his account 
fro m others he may very well have heard 
of the very much greater length of the day 
in summer and its shortness in winter— 
tales even may have reached him from 
places as far north as the North Cape. 
The thickened sea is possibly a confused 
account of a frozon ocean in the north, 
but may only be based on some stories of 
banks of sea-weed. On the whole it is 
useless to speculate whether Pytheas’s 
account referred to the Shetlands, Iceland 
or Norway. 

THURIA (0oupta) f a town of Messenia 
on the river Aria, ten miles from Pharao. 

TH ORll, more rarely TIIURlUM(0ovpioi, 
©ovpiov; Terra Nuova ), a Greek city in 
Lucania, founded b.c. 443, near the site of 
the ancient Sybaris, which had been des¬ 
troyed more than sixty years before. 
[SybA llis.] It was built by the remains of 
the population of Sybaris, who had failed 
in their first attempt of 452, and in their 
successful enterprise were assisted by colo¬ 
nists from all parts of Greece, but especially 
from Athens. Among these colonists were 
the historian Herodotus and the orator 
Lysias, the latter of whom, however, was 
only a youth at the time, and subsequently 
returned to Athens. The new city became 
one of the most important Greek towns in 
the S. of Italy. 

THYAMIS (0vaMi«; Kalama)y a river 
in Epirus, flowing into the sea near a 
promontory of the same name. 

THYADES. [Thyia.] 

THYAMUS (-i; 0ua/uto?; Pietala ), a 
mountain in Acamania, south of Argos 
Ampliilochicum. 

THYATIRA (-drum; ra Oi/arttpa; Ak - 
hissar), a city in the N. of Lydia, on the 
river Lycus. 

THYESTES. [See Atreus and 
Aegisthus.] 

THYIA (0uia), a daughter of Castalius 
or Cephisseus, became by Apollo tho mother 
of Delphus. She is Baid to have been the 
first to sacrifice to Dionysus, and to have 
celebrated orgies in his honour. It was 
believed that from her the Attic women, 
who went yearly to Mt. Parnassus to cele¬ 
brate the Dionysiac orgies with the Delphian 
Thyiades, received themselves the name 
of THYIADES or THYADES. There is 
little doubt but that her story was simply 
an attempt to explain this name, which is 
probably connected with 0v'« and has the 
same meaning as Maenades. 

THYMBRA (04p0p»i), a city of the Troad r 
N.'of Ilitim Vetus, on a hill l*y the side 
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of the river Thymbrius, with a temple of 
Apollo, who derived from this place the 
epithet Thymbraeus. 

THYMBRIUM (-i; 0uV/5pn>*), a small 
town of Phrygia, a little S. of Philomelium, 
on the road to Iconium, with the so-called 
Fountain of Midas. It was re-founded as 
Hadrianopolis. Its site is near the modem 
Doghan Ilissar. 

THYMBRlUS (-i; ©O^/tyios),'a river of 
the Troad falling into the Scamandcr. 

THYmELE, an actress in the reign of 
Doraitian. 

THYMOETES. (©vfKHTTj*), one of the 
elders of Troy. A soothsayer had pre¬ 
dicted that on a certain day a boy should 
be born, by whom Troy should be destroyed. 
On that day Paris was born to Priam, and 
Munippus to Thymoetes. Priam ordered 
Munippus and his mother Cylla to be 
killed. Hence Virgil ( Aen . ii. 81) represents 
Aeneas saying that it was doubtful whether 
Thymoetes advised the Trojans to draw 
the wooden horse into the city in order to 
revenge himself. 

THYNI. [Bithynia.] 

THY5NE. [Dionysus ; Semele.] 

THYrEA (-ae; Qvpia) f the chief town in 
Cyntria, the district on the borders of 
Laconia and Argolis, on the bay of the sea 
called SINUS THYREATES. It was for 
the possession of Thyrea that the celebrated 
battle was fought between the 800 Spartans 
and 800 Argives. [Othryades.] 

THYSSAG£TAE (©uo-trayerai), a people 
of Sarmatia Asiatica, on the E. shore of 
the Palus Maeotis. 

THYSSUS (Gvowoe or ©vo'o-o?), a town of 
Macedonia on the peninsula of Acte. 

TIBARENI, or TIBARI (T^aprpW, 
Teapot), a people on the N. coast of Pontus, 
E. of the river Iris. 

TIBERIAS. 1. A city of Galilee, on 
the SW. shore of the Lake of Tiberias, 
built by Herod Antipas in honour of the 
emperor Tiberius.—2. The second of the 
three lakes in Palestine, formed by the 
course of the Jordan. [Jordanes.] 

TIbERINUS (-i), the deified personifi¬ 
cation of the river Tiber, to whom various 
myths attached, some stories making him 
a King of Veii, others a king of Alba who 
was drowned in the Tiber, others again 
representing him aB the son of Janus. 

TTbERIS also TIBRIS, TYBRIS, 
THYBRIS, AMNIS TiBERiNUS or 
simply TlBfiRlNUS (Tiber or Tevere ), 
the chief river in central Italy, on which 
stood the city of Roms. It is said to have 


been originally called Albula t and to have 
received the name of Tiberis in conse¬ 
quence of Tiberinus, king of Alba, having 
been drowned in it. It has been supposed 
that Albula was the Latin and Tiberis the 
Etruscan name of the river. The Tiber 
rises in the Apennines, near Tifernmn, and 
flows in a south-westerly direction, sepa¬ 
rating Etruria from Umbria, the land of the 
Sabines, and Latium. After flowing about 
110 miles it receives the Nar (Nera). 
Three miles above Rome, at the distance 
of nearly seventy miles from the Nar, it 
receives the Anio ( Teverone) f and from 
this point becomes a river of considerable 
importance. Within the walls of Rome 
the Tiber is about 300 feet wide, and from 
twelve to eighteen feet deep. The left 
branch of the river runs into the bea by 
Ostia, which was the ancient harbour of 
Rome ; but in consequence of the accumu¬ 
lation of sand at the mouth of the left 
branch, the right branch was widened by 
Trajan, and was made the regular harbour 
of the city under the name of Portia 
Romania , Port us Augusti , or simply 
P or bus. [Ostia.] The whole length of 
the Tiber, with its windings, is about 200 
miles. The waters of the river are muddy 
and yellowish, whence it is frequently 
called by the Roman poets ftavus Tiberis. 
The poets also give it the epithets of 
TyrrhenuSy because it flowed past Etruria 
during the whole of its course, and of 
LydiuSy because the Etruscans are said 
to have been of Lydian origin. 

TIBERIUS. I. Emperor of Rome 
a.d. 14-87. His full name was Tiberius 
Claudius Nero Caesar. He was the son 
of T. Claudius Nero and of Livia, and was 
born on the 10th of November, b.c. 42, 
before his mother married Augustus. 
Though not without military courage, as 
his life sIiowb, he had a great timidity of 
character, and was of a jealous and 
suspicious temper; and those qualities 
rendered him cruel after he had acquired 
power. The cruelty of his rule applied 
only to Rome. The testimony of Josephus 
and Philo shows that his provincial govern¬ 
ment was just and lenient.—In b.c. 11, 
Augustus compelled Tiberius, much against 
his will, to divorce his wife, Vipsania 
Agrippina, and to marry Julia, the widow of 
Agrippa, and the emperor s daughter, with 
whom Tiberius, however, did not long live in 
harmony. Tiberius was thus brought into 
still closer contact with the imperial 
family: but as C. and L. Caesar, the 
grandsons of Augustus, were still living, 
the prospect of Tiberius succeeding to 
the imperial power seemed very remote. 
He was employed on various military 
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services. In 20 he was sent by Augustus 
to restore Tigrancs to the throne of 
Armenia. In 16 Drusus and his brother 
Tiberius were engaged in warfare witl 
the Raefci, and the exploits of the 
two brothers were sung by Horace (Od. 
iv. 4,14). [Raetia.] In 13 Tiberius was 
consul with P. Quintilius Varus. In 11, 
while his brother, Drusus, was fighting 
against the Germans, Tiberius conducted 
the war against the Dalmatians and 
against the Pannonians. Drusus died in 
9, owing to a fall from his horse. On the 
news of the accident, Tiberius was sent by 
Augustus to Drusus, whom he found just 
alive. Tiberius returned to the war in 
Germany, and crossed the Rhine. In 7 
he was consul a second time. In G he 
obtained the tribunitia potestas for five 
years, but during this year he retired 
with the emperor's permission to Rhodes, 
where he spent the next seven years. He 
returned to Rome a.d. 2. After the 
deaths of L. Caesar (a.d. 2) and C. Caesar 
(a.d. 4), Augustus adopted Tiberius, with 
the view of leaving him the imperial power; 
and at the same time he required Tiberius 
to adopt Germanicus, the son of his 
brother Drusus, though Tiberius had a son 
Drusus, by his wife V ipsania. From the 
year of his adoption to the death of 
Augustus, Tiberius was in command of 
the Roman armies, though he visited Rome 
several times. He was sent into Germany 
a.d. 4. He reduced all Illyricum to sub¬ 
jection a.d. 9. On the death of Augustus 
at Nola, on the 19th of August, a.d. 14, 
Tiberius, who was on his way to Illyricum, 
was immediately summoned home by his 
mother, Li via. He took the imperial 

power without any opposition, affecting 
all the while a great reluctance. He began 
his reign by putting to death Postumus 
Agrippa, the surviving grandson of 
Augustus. When he felt himself sure 
in his place, he began to strengthen the 
principate. He took from the popular 
assembly the election of the magistrates, 
and transferred it to the senate. The 
death of Germanicus in the East, in a.d. 
19, relieved Tiberius from all fear of a rival 
claimant to the throne; and it wasbelieved 
by many that Germanicus had been 
poisoned by order of Tiberius. Notwith¬ 
standing his suspicious nature, Tiberius 
gave his complete confidence to Sejanus. 
who for many years possessed the real 
government of the state. This ambitious 
man aimed at the imperial power. In 23 
Drusus, the son of Tiberius, was poisoned 
by the contrivance of Sejanus. Three 
years afterwards (26) Tiberius left Rome, 
and withdrew into Campania. He never 


returned to the city. He left on the pretext 
of dedicating temples in Campania, but 
tho real cause was probably his dislike to 
Rome, where he knew that he was un¬ 
popular ; and Sejanus was only too anxious 
to encourage any feeling which would keep 
the emperor at a distance from the city. 
He took up his residence (27) in the island 
of Capreae, at a short distance from the 
Campanian coast. Tiberius died on the 
lGth of March, 87, at the villa of Lucullus, 
in Misenum. Ho was seventy-eight years 
of age, and had reigned twenty-two years. 
— 2. TIBERIUS GEMELLUS, 
son of Drusus junior (Dnusus, No. 5), 
twin with another son who died early. 
He was therefore grandson of Tiberius, 
and regarded as a dangerous rival by 
Caligula, who put him to death soon after 
his accession. 

TIBULLUS, ALBlUS, the Roman poet, 
was of equestrian family. The date of his 
birth is uncertain; but he died young, 
soon after Virgil. His birth is therefore 
placed by conjecture B.c. 54, and his 
death b.c. 18. The estate belonging to 
the ancestors of Tibullus was at Pedum 
between Tibur and Praeneste. This pro¬ 
perty, like that of the other great poets of 
tho day, Virgil and Horace, had been either 
entirely or partially confiscated during the 
civil wars; yet Tibullus retained or re¬ 
covered part of it, perhaps through Mes- 
salla, and spent there the better portion 
of his short life. When his friend and 
patron, Messalla, was going to his prefecture 
in Asia, b.c. 30, Tibullus after first refusing, 
eventually agreed to accompany him, but 
fell ill on tho way at Corcyra and returned 
thence to Rome. Afterwards, in 28, he 
went to Aqnitania with Messalla, who had 
been sent by Augustus to suppress a formid¬ 
able insurrection which had broken out in 
this province. He was present at the 
battle of Atax (Aude in Languedoc), which 
broke the Aquitanian rebellion. His love 
poems occupied tho rest of his life.—Tho 
first two books alone of the Elegies under 
tho name of Tibullus are of undoubted 
authenticity. The third is the work of 
another, a very inferior poet, whether 
Lygdamus be a real or fictitious name. 
This poet was much younger than Tibullus, 
for he was born in the year of the battle 
of Mutina, 43. It is probable that he 
was a less gifted member of Messalla’s 
literary circle. Part of the fourth book is 
no doubt by Tibullus, but how much, is 
uncertain. 

TlBUR (-firia; Tivoli ), one of the most 
ancient towns of Latium, sixteen miles 
N0. of Rome, situated on the slope of a 
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hill (hence called by Horace supinum 
Tibur ), on the left bank of the Anio, which 
here forms a fine waterfall. It is said to 
have been originally built by the Siculi, 
i.e. by the very early inhabitants of Italy 
who were driven southwards into Sicily. 
[Sicilia.] According to one tradition 
these earlier occupants were expelled from 
their city by Tiburtus (who renamed it), 
Coras, and Catillus or Catilus, the three 
sons of a Catillus who was himself a son of 
Amphiaraus, and migrated to Italy before 
the time of the Trojan war. But it is pro¬ 
bable that this theory of a colonisation 
by Greeks had no foundation, and arose 
merely from a tendency at a particular 
time to look for a Greek origin of Italian 
towns which were really of a Latin foun¬ 
dation. It was afterwards one of the 
chief towns of the Latin League, and 
was reduced to submission in 336, but was 
left independent, though deprived of terri¬ 
tory. Tibur remained in the position of 
being a civitaa foederata until after the 
Social war (b.c. 90), when it received the 
franchise [cf. Praeneste]. There were 
many villas of Roman nobles here. Of 
these the most splendid was the villa of the 
emperor Hadrian. 

TICHIUSSA (Tiixiovo-ora), a fortress in 
the territory of Miletus. 

TIClNUM (-i; Pavia), a town of the 
Laevi ? or, according to some, of the Insu- 
bres, in Gallia Cisalpina, on the left bank 
of the Ticinus. It was subsequently a 
Roman municipium ; but it owed its great¬ 
ness to the Lombard kings, who made it the 
capital of their dominions. 

TICINUS (-i; Tessino ), an important 
river in Gallia Cisalpina, rises in Mons 
Adula, and after flowing through Lacua 
Yerbanus ( Lago Maggiore), falls into the 
Po near Ticinura. It was upon the bank 
of this river that Hannibal gained his first 
victory over the Romans, by the defeat of 
P. Scipio, B.c, 218. 

TIFATA, a mountain in Campania, E. 
of Capua, near which the Samnites defeated 
the Campanians, and where at a later time 
Sulla gained a victory over the proconsul 
Norbanus. 

TlFERNUM. 1. TIBERlNUM (Oittd 
di Castello ), a town of Umbria, near the 
sources of the river Tiber, whence its 
surname, and upon the confines of Etruria. 
—2. METAURENSE (8. Angelo in Vado ), 
a town in Umbria, E. of the preceding, on 
the river Metaurus, whence its surname. 

TlFERNUS (-i; Bifemo), a river of 
Samnium, rising in the Apennines, and 
flowing through the country of the Frentani 
into the Adriatio, 
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TlGELLlNUS, SOPIIONlUS, the son 
of a native of Agrigentum, owed his rise 
from poverty and obscurity to his handsome 
person and his unscrupulous character. 
On the death of Burma (63) he was ap¬ 
pointed praetorian prefect jointly with 
Fenius Rufus. He encouraged Nero in all 
his cruelty and profligacy. On Nero’s 
fall he joined with Nymphidiua Sabinus, 
who had succeeded Fenius Rufus as prae¬ 
torian prefect, in transferring the allegiance 
of the soldiers to Galba. During the brief 
reign of Galba his life was spared; but on 
the accession of Otho, he was compelled to 
put an end to his own life. 

TlGELLlUS HERMCgENES. [Hek- 
mooenes.] 

TIGRANES (Ttypai/^), kings of Armenia. 
1. Reigned b.c. 96-66. He united under 
his sway Armenia, Atropatene, and Gor- 
dyene. His power was strengthened by his 
alliance with Mithridatea the Great, king 
of Pontus, whose daughter Cleopatra he 
had married at an early period of his 
reign. At the instigation of his father-in- 
law, Mithridates, he invaded Cappadocia 
in 74, and is said to have carried oil 
into captivity no less than 300,000 of the 
inhabitants, a large portion of whom he 
settled in his newly founded capital of 
Tigranocerta. [Tigranocerta.] Lucullus 
invaded Armenia in 69, defeated the 
mighty host which Tigranes led against 
him, and followed up his victory by the 
capture of Tigranocerta. In the following 
year (68) the united forces of Tigranes 
and Mithridates were again defeated 
by Lucullus. Mithridates, after his final 
defeat by Pompey, once more threw him¬ 
self upon the support of his son-in-law; 
but Tigranes hastened to make his sub¬ 
mission to Pompey, and was left in posses¬ 
sion of Armenia Proper with the title 
of king. He died in 66 or 65, and was 
succeeded by his son Artavasdes.— 2. 
Son of Artavasdes, and grandson of the 
preceding. He was living an exile at 
Rome when a party of his countrymen, 
discontented with the rule of his elder 
brother, Arfcaxias, sent to request that 
he should be placed on the throne. To 
this Augustus assented, and Tiberius was 
charged with the duty of accomplishing it, 
a task which he effected apparently with¬ 
out opposition (b.c. 20). 

TIGRANOCERTA, the later capital of 
Armenia, built by Tigranes, on a height by 
the river Nicepliorius, in the valley between 
M. Masius and Niphates. It was strongly 
fortified, and peopled chiefly with Mace¬ 
donians and Greeks forcibly removed from 
Cappadocia and Cilicia; but, after the 
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defeat of Tigranes by Lucullus under its 
walls, these people were permitted to return 
to their homes. 

TIGRIS, gen. -IDOS and -IS, a great 
river of W. Asia, rises from several sources 
on the S. side of that part of the Taurus 
chain called Niphates, in Armenia, and 
flows SE., first through the narrow valley 
between M. Masius and the prolongation of 
M. Niphates, and then through the great 

f >lain which is bounded on the E. by the 
ast-named chain, till it falls into the 
head of the Persian gulf, after receiving 
the Euphrates from the W. [Comp. 
Euphrates.] 

TIGURlNI (-orum), a tribe of the 
Helvetii, who joined the Cimbri in invad¬ 
ing the country of the Allobroges in Gaul, 
where they defeated the consul L. Cassius 
Longinus, b.c. 107. They formed in the 
time of Caesar the most important of the 
four cantons ( pagi ) into which the Helvetii 
were divided. 

TILPHOsIUM (-i; Tityovaiov), a town 
in Boeotia, situated upon a mountain of 
the same name, S. of lake Copais, and 
between Coronea and Haliartus. 

TIMAEUS (-i; Ti>aios). 1. The histo¬ 
rian, was the son of Andromachus, tyrant 
of Tauromenium, in Sicily. He lived about 
852-256 B.c. His great work waB a History 
of Sicily from the earliest times to 264. 
—8. Of Locri, in Italy, a Pythagorean 
philosopher, is said to have been a teacher 
of Plato. 

TIMAGfiNES (-is; Tt/xay^c), a rheto¬ 
rician and a historian, was a native of 
Alexandria, from which place he was 
carried as a prisoner to Rome, where he was 
first employed as a slave in menial offices, 
but being liberated by Faustus Sulla, the 
son of the dictator, he opened a school of 
rhetoric, in which he taught with great 
success. 

TlMANTIlES (-is; TWrfcit), a Greek 
painter at Sicyon, contemporary with 
Zeuxis and Parrhasius, about B.c. 400. 
The masterpiece of Timanthes was his 
picture of the sacrifice of Iphigcnia, in 
which Agamemnon was painted with his 
face hidden in his mantle. Ancient critics 
taught that being unable to give a powerful 
expression to the agony of the father, he 
covered his head with a veil. But this 
is clearly not the reason why Timanthes 
hid the face of Agamemnon. Timanthes 
probably expressed by his painting exactly 
what Tennyson, in describing the same 
scone, expresses by the words 1 My father 
held his nand upon his face'—the abhor¬ 
rence of Agamemnon from the sacrifice 
whwh he cannot prevent. [Cf. Timoleon.] 


TlMAVUS (-i; Timavo ), a small river 
in the N. of Italy, forming the boundary 
between Istria and Venetia, and falling into 
the Sinus Tergestinus in the Adriatic, 
between Tergeste and Aquileia. Ancient 
writers speak of its numerous sources, its 
lake, and its subterraneous passage. This 
is to some extent confirmed by the nature 
of the river, which bursts in several 
streams of considerable volume from the 
foot of a rock, and has a course of little 
over a mile before it reaches the sea. It is 
believed in the country to be the outflow of 
a stream which disappears near S. Caneian 
about thirteen miles from the reappearance. 

TIMOCREON (-ontis; TVo*p«W), of 
Rhodes, a lyric poet, celebrated for the 
bitter and pugnacious spirit of his works, 
especially for his attacks on Themistocles 
and Simonides. 

TIMOLEON (-ontis; TinoMtov), son of 
Timodemus or Timaenetus and Demariste, 
belonged to one of the noblest families at 
Corinth. His early life was stained by a 
deed of blood. We are told that when his 
brother, Timophanes, whose life he had 
previously saved in battle at the risk of 
his own, endeavoured to make himself 
tyrant of their native city, Timoleon 
murdered him rather than allow him to 
destroy the liberty of the state. It is 
related that he visited him with two friends, 
who first joined Timoleon in urging him to 
lay down his power, and, failing in this, 
stabbed him, Timoleon meanwhile stand¬ 
ing aside with his face veiled. The murder 
was perpetrated just before an embassy 
arrived from several of the Greek cities of 
Sicily, begging the Corinthians to send 
assistance to the island, which was dis¬ 
tracted by internal dissensions, and was 
expecting an invasion of the Carthaginians. 
Timoleon was appointed to lead the ex¬ 
pedition of 700 mercenaries, sailed from 
Corinth in b.c. 844, and straightway 
marched against Syracuse, of two quarters 
of which he obtained possession. In the 
following spring (343) Dionysius, despair¬ 
ing of success, surrendered the citadel to 
Timoleon, on condition of his being allowed 
to depart in safety to Corinth. [Dionysius.] 
Timoleon soon afterwards obtained pos¬ 
session of the whole of Syracuse. He 
destroyed the citadel, which had been for 
so many years the seat and bulwark of 
the power of the tyrants, and restored the 
democratic form of government. He then 
proceeded to expel the tyrants from the 
other Greek cities of Sicily, but was inter¬ 
rupted in this undertaking by a formidable 
invasion of the Carthaginians, who landed 
at Lilybaeum in 339, with an army, under 
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the command of Hasdrubal and Hamilear, 
consisting of 70,000 foot and 10,000 horse. 
Timoleon with only 12,000 men gained a 
brilliant victory over the Carthaginians on 
the river Crimissus (339). It is said that 
on his march to meet the enemy Timoleon 
met some mules laden with parsley, which, 
since parsley was used for wreaths placed 
on tombstones, struck the soldiers as a bad 
omen; but Timoleon, placing a wreath of 
it on his head, exclaimed: 1 This is an omen 
of victory; for at Corinth it crowns the 
victors in the Isthmian games.' He now 
resolved to carry into execution his project 
of expelling all the tyrants from Sicily. Of 
these, two of the most powerful, Hicetas of 
Leontini, and Mamercus of Catana, had 
recourse to the Carthaginians for assist¬ 
ance, who sent Gisco to Sicily with a fleet 
of seventy ships and a body of Greek 
mercenaries. Although Gisco gained a 
few successes at first, the war was upon the 
whole favourable to Timoleon, with whom 
the Carthaginians were glad to conclude 
a treaty in 338, fixing the river HalycuB 
as the boundary of the Carthaginian and 
Greek dominions in Sicily. During the 
war with Gisco Hicetas fell into the hands 
of Timoleon, and was slain by his order. 
His wife and daughters were carried to 
Syracuse, where they were executed by the 
people, as a satisfaction to the manes of 
Dion, whose wife Arete and sister Aristo- 
mache had both been put to death by 
Hicetas. This is one of the greatest stains 
upon Timoleon’s character, as be might 
easily have saved these unfortunate women 
if he had chosen. He then captured 
Catana, and Mamercus was condemned and 
executed at Syracuse. Timoleon did not 
assume any title or office, but lived as a 
private citizen among the Syracusans. He 
died in 337, having become blind a short 
time before his death. 

TlMON (-onis; Tifiuv). 1. The son of 
Timarohus of Phlius, a philosopher of the 
soct of the Sceptics, lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, about b.c. 279, and 
onwards. He held that our knowledge of 
things must always be unreal, so that we 
can only live in a state of suspended 
judgment.—2. The Misanthrope (i ni<rav$- 
poirot), lived in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war. He was an Athenian, of tne demos 
of Colyttua, and his father’s name was 
Echecratides. In consequence of the in¬ 
gratitude he experienced from his early 
friends and companions, he secluded 
himself entirely from the world, admitting 
no one to his society except Alcibiades. 
At last he is said to have died because he 
refused to suffer a surgeon to come to him 
to set a broken limb 


TlMCTHfiUS ( i; Ti M M<or). 1. Son of 
Conon, was himself a distinguished Athe¬ 
nian general. He was first appointed to 
a public command in b.c. 878; and from 
this time his name frequently occurs as 
one of the Athenian generals down to 356. 
In this year he was associated with Iphi- 
crates, Menestheua, and Chares in the 
command of the Athenian fleet. In con¬ 
sequence of his failure to relieve Samos 
he was arraigned in 354, and condemned 
to the crushing fine of 100 talents (more 
than 24,000£.). Being unable to pay the 
fine, he withdrew to Chalcis in Euboea, 
where he died shortly after. The Athe¬ 
nians subsequently remitted nine-tenths 
of the penalty, ana allowed his son Conon 
to expend the remainder on the repair of 
the walls, which the famous Conon had 
restored.—2. A musician and poet of the 
later Athenian dithyramb, was a native of 
Miletus, and the son of Thersander. Ho 
was born b.c. 446, and died in 357, in the 
ninetieth year of his ago. 

TINGIS (-is; rj Ttyyif; Tangier), a city 
of Mauretania, on the S. coast of the 
Fretum Gaditanum (Straits of Gibraltar ), 
was made by Augustus a free city, and 
by Claudius a colony, and the capital of 
Mauretania Tingitana. 

TlNTA (-ae; Timia ), a small river in 
Umbria, rising near Spoletium, and falling 
into the Tiber. 

TlRfiSlAS or TEIRESIAS (T«i P e<rtov), 
one of the mythical types of prophecy 
from augury, among whom were Melampus 
and Calchas; but Teiresias was the most 
widely celebrated soothsayer of all. He 
was represented as a Theban, son of Everea 
and Chariclo: hence Theocritus calls him 
Euerides. He was blind from his seventh 
year, but lived to a very old age. Various 
stories are told about the origin of his 
blindness. One was that his blindness was 
occasioned by his having revealed to men 
things which they ought not to have 
known: another that he had seen Athene 
while she was bathing, wherefore the god¬ 
dess deprived him of siriit by sprinkling 
water upon his face. Chariclo prayed to 
Athene to restore his sight, but as the god¬ 
dess was unable to do this, she conferred 
upon him the power of understanding the 
voices of birds, and gave him a staff, with 
the help of which he could walk as safely 
as if he had his eyesight. In the war of 
the Seven against Thebes, he declared that 
Thebes would be victorious if Menoeceus 
would sacrifice himself; and during the 
war of the Epigoni, when the ThebanB 
had been defeated, he advised them to 
open negotiations of peace, and to avail 
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themselves of the opportunity that would 
thus be afforded them to take to flight. 
He himself fled with them (or, according 
to others, he was carried to Delphi as a 
captive), but on his way he drank from the 
well of Tilphossa and died. His daughter, 
Manto (or Daphne), was sent by the vic¬ 
torious Argives to Delphi, as a servant to 
Apollo. Even in the lower world Teiresias 
was believed to retain the powers of per¬ 
ception, while the souls of other mortals 
were mere shades, and there also he con 
tinued to use his golden staff. 

TIRIBAZUS (-i; Tipi/3a£of), satrap o; 
Armenia in 401, liung on the retreat of th( 
10,000, but without success. He succeeded 
Tithraustes as satrap of W. Asia, and 
favoured the views of Antalcidas. In 386 
he commanded the expedition againsi 
Evagobas. Some time afterwards ho con 
spired against ArtaxerxeB II., and was pul 
to death. 

TIRIDATES or TE RIDATE S 
( Trfptterrit ). 1. The second king of Parthia 

[Absaces II.]—2. [See Arsaces XXIII.] 
-~3._ TIRIDATES III. [Sassanidae.] 

TIRO, M. TULLIUS, the freedinan o 
Cicero. He was not only the amanuensis 
of the orator, and his assistant in literary 
labour, but was himself an author of no 
mean reputation, and notices of several 
works from his pen have been preserved 
by ancient writers. Among them were 
a biography of Cicero, vindicating his 
character from detraction, a treatise on 
grammar, and some poetry. Tiro was 
the chief agent in bringing together and 
arranging tne works of Cicero, and in 
reserving his correspondence from being 
ispersed and lost. After the death of 
Cicero, Tiro purchased a farm in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Puteoli, where he lived until 
he reached his 100th year. Tiro was the 
inventor or improver of the art of short¬ 
hand writing among the Romans, and 
hence abbreviations of this description, 
which are common in MSS. from the sixth 
century downwards, have very generally 
been designated as Notae Tironianae. 

TlRYNS (-ynthis; Tipws, -w0ot) f an 
ancient town in Argolis, SE. of Argos, and 
one of the most ancient in all Greece, is 
said to have been founded by Proetus, the 
brother of Acrisius, who, having returned 
from Lycia [Pboxtus] , built the massive 
walls of the city with the help of the 
Cyclopes. [For the logendarv connection 
with Heracles, see that article.] Tiryns 
was built on a low flat-topped rock, which 
rises about sixty feet above the plain of 
Arpolis mile from the sea-coast, Mycenae 
being 9£ miles further inland, The legends 


point to the first foundation of Tiryns (as a 
strong citadel, at any rate) by a dynasty of 
immigrants from Asia Minor. The story 
of Heracles the Tirynthian serving the 
Myconaean Eurystheus points to the fact 
that Tiryns, the more ancient city, fell 
under the dominion of Mycenae, a later 
foundation. [For the reason why it should 
do so, though apparently more favourably 
situated for commerce, see Mycenae.] 
In the Persian wars the Tirynthians served 
at Plataea, and it is said that this dis¬ 
sociation from Argos was one cause of the 
jealousy which led the Argives to destroy 
Tiryns and Mycenae; after which time it 
remained uninhabited, or at any rate un¬ 
restored. These traditions are in many 
particulars confirmed by the excavations 
uudertaken by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. 
Ddrpfeld in 1876-1884. As regards the 
relative antiquity, the walls of Tiryns 
appear to be older than the oldest parts of 
Mycenae; they are described as ‘ colossal 
roughly hewn blocks, showing no vestige 
of later restoration,* and, though some 
have thought tho stylo of work to be 
Phoenician, the most probable view, as at 
present appears, is that they should rather 
be compared to remains found in Lydia. 
The excavations have laid bare the whole 
palace, with its gates and walls, its courts 
and its apartments for men and women. 
How interesting and valuable this is for 
the illustration of the Homeric poems as 
regards life in the palace of an Achaean 
prince may easily be understood. This 
palace and fortress is built on a platform 
of rock 328 yards by 109, with three ter¬ 
races, on which stand the upper, middle, 
and lower citadels. On the upper, to the 
S., is the palace; on the middle are smaller 
houses, and others, only partially exca¬ 
vated, on the lowest and smallest platform; 
but it is probable that the main city lay, 
as at Troy, beneath the citadel hill. The 
walls round the lower citadel were from 
twenty-three to twenty-six feet thick, and 
twenty-four foet high: those round the 
upper citadel were even thicker. The wall 
is made more defensible by projecting and 
re-entering angles with towers, galleries, 
and chambers, and a long corridor, or 
arched gallery, with arched doors. 

TlSAMfiNUS (-i; Tio-afifvdff). 1. Son 
f Orestes and Hermione, was king of 
Argos, but was 'deprived of his kingdom 
when the Heracliaae invaded Pelopon¬ 
nesus. He was slain in a battle against 
the Heraclidae.—2. Son of Thersander and 
Demonassa, was king of Thebes, and the 
father of Autesion.—3. An Elean sooth¬ 
sayer, of the family of the Clytiadae. He - 
was assured by the Delphic oracle that he 
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should be successful in five great conflicts, j TISIPHOnE. [Eumen'idae.] 

The Spartans therefore obtained his ser- j TISSAPHERNES (-is; Turo-a^epnjj), a 
vices at the battle of Plataea, n.c. 379, Persian, who was appointed satrap of 
which was the first of the five conflicts Lower Asia in b.c. 414. He pretended to 
referred to by the oracle. The second was favour the Spartans, but wished them to 
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with the ArgiveB and Tegeans at Tegea; 
the third, with the Arcadians at Dipaea; 
the fourth was the third Messenian war 
(466-466) ; and the last was the battle of 
Tanagra, with the Athenians and their 
allies, in 467, 


wear out their strength againbt the 
Athenians. His * plans, however, were 
thwarted by the arrival of Cyrus in Asia 
Minor in 407. This prince supplied the 
Lacedaemonians with effectual assistance. 
At the battle of Cunaxa, in 401, lie was 
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one of the four generals who commanded 
tlie army of Artaxerxes, and hii troops 
were the only portion of the left wing that 
was not put to flight by the Greeks. 
When the 10,000 had begun their retreat, 
Tissaphemes professed his great anxiety 
to serve them, and promised to conduct 
them home in safety. In the course of the 
march he treacherously arrested Clearchus 
and four of the other generals, who were 
put to death. After this, Tissaphemes 
' annoyed and harassed the Greeks in their 
march, without, however, seriously imped¬ 
ing it, till they reached the Carduchian 
Mountains, at which point he gave up the 
pursuit. Not long after, Tissaphernes 
was invested by the king, in addition to his 
own satrapy, with all the authority which 
Cyrus had enjoyed in Western Asia. On 
his arrival lie claimed dominion over the 
Ionian cities, wliioh applied to Sparta for 
aid. Their request was granted, and the 
Spartans carried on war against Tissa¬ 
phernes with success for some years under 
the command successively of Tliimbron, 
Dercyllidas, and Agesilaus (400-895). In 
consequence of this failure, Tithraustes 
was commissioned by the king to put Tissa¬ 
phemes to death and to succeed him in his 
government. 

TlTANES ( um; Ttrives). 1. The sons 
and daughters of Uranus and Ge (the 
Earth), originally dwelt in heaven, whence 
they are called Ovpaviwvts or Ovpav(6at» 
They were twelve or thirteen in number, 
who fall generally into pairs, viz. *. Oceanua 
and Tethys = the sea; Hyperion and 
Theia =* sun and moon; Coeus and Phoebe 
= light or star deities; Creios and 
Eurybia * deities of strength; Cronus and 
Rhea = heaven and earth; Themis and 
Mnemosyne; and Iapetus, who is to produce 
mankind. It is said that Uranus, the 
first ruler of the world, threw his sons, 
the Hecatoncheires (Hundred-Handed)— 
Briareus, Cottys, Gyes—and the Cyclopes 
—Arges, Steropes, and Brontes—into Tar¬ 
tarus. Gaea, indignant at this, produced 
iron, persuaded the Titans to rise against 
their father, and gave to Cronus an iron 
sickle. They did as their mother bade 
them, with the exception of Oceonus. 
Cronus, with his sickle, mutilated his 
father. [For this myth, see Uranus.] 
The Titans then deposed Uranus, liberated 
their brothers who nad been cast into Tar¬ 
tarus, and raised Cronus to the throne. 
But Cronus hurled the Cyclopes back into 
Tartarus, and married his sister Bhea. 
Having been warned by Gaea and Uranus 
that he should be dethroned by one of his 
own childron, he swallowed successively 
his children Hestia Demeter, Hera, Pluto, 


and Poseidon. Bhea therefore, when she 
was pregnant with Zeus, went to Crete, 
and gave birth to the child in the Dictaean 
Cave, where he was brought up by the 
Curetes. When Zeus hod grown up he* 
availed himsolf of the assistance of Thetis, 
the daughter of Oceanus, who gave to 
Cronus a potion which caused him to 
bring up the stone and the children he 
had swallowed. [Zeub ; Cronus.] United 
with his brothers and sisters, Zeus now 
began the contest against Cronus and the 
ruling Titans. This contest (usually called 
the Titanomacliia) was carried on in Thes¬ 
saly, Cronus and the Titans occupying 
Mount Ollirys, and the sous of Cronus 
Mount Olympus. It lasted ten years, till 
at length Gaea promised victory to Zeus 
if ho would deliver the Cyclopes and 
Hecatoncheires from Tartarus. Zeus ac¬ 
cordingly slew Campe, who guarded the 
Cyclopes, and they furnished him with 
thunder and lightning. The Titans then 
were overcome, and hurled down into a 
cavity below Tartarus, and the Hecaton¬ 
cheires were set to guard them. It must 
be observed that the fight of the Titans is 
sometimes confounded by ancient writers 
with the fight of the Gigantes. [Gigantes.] 
— 2. The name Titans is also given to 
those divine or somi-divine beings who 
were descended from the Titans, such as 
Prometheus, Hecate, Latona, Pyrrha, and 
especially Helios (the Sun) and Selene 
(the Moon), as the children of Hyperion 
and Thia, and even the descendants of 
Helios, such as Circe. 

TITABEsIUS (-i; TiT«pii<nos; Xeraghi), 
a river of Thessaly, also called EURO PUS, 
rising in Mt. Titarus, flowing through the 
country of the Perrliaebi, and falling into 
the Peneus, SE. of Phalanna. Its waters 
were impregnated with an oily substance, 
whence it was said to be a branch of the 
infernal Styx. 

TlTHONUS (-i; Tt 9mv6s) t eon of 
Laomedon and S try mo, and brother of 
Priam. By the prayers of Eos (Aurora), 
who loved him, he obtained from tho gods 
immortality, but not eternal youth, in con¬ 
sequence of which he became withered 
and shrunken in his old age; whence an 
old decrepit man was proverbially called 
Tithonus. As he could not die, Eos 
changed him into a cicada. [Eos.] 
TITHSBEA. [Neon.] 
TITHBAUSTES (Ttfyavo-nj*), a Persian, 
who succeeded Tissaphemes in his satrapy, 
and put him to death by order of Arta¬ 
xerxes Mnemon, b.c. 895. 

TITUS FLAVIUS SABlNUS 
VESPASIiNUS, Boman emperor, A.p. 
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79-81, commonly called by his praenomen 
TITUS, was the son of the emperor 
Vespasianus and his wife Flavia Domitilla. 
.He wag born on the 80th of December, a.d. 
40. After having been quaestor, ho had 
the command of a legion, and served under 
his father in the Jewish wars. Vespasian 
returned to Italy after he had been pro¬ 
claimed emperor on the 1st of July, a.d. 
G9; but Titus remained* in Palestine till he 
captured Jerusalem, on the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember, 70. Titus returned to Italy in the 
following year (71), and triumphed at 
Rome with his father. Titus succeeded 
his father in 79,* and won the affections 
of his subjects. It was recorded by his 
admirers that at the end of a day on which 
he had benefited no one by any gift, he 
exclaimed : ‘ I have lost a day.' The first 
year of his reign is memorable for the great 
eruption of Vesuvius- which buried with 
lava and ashes the towns of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. Titus sent two consulars 
with money to restore the ruined towns, 
and he applied to this purpose the property 
of thoBe who had been destroyed and had 
left no next of kin. His magnificence, too, 
was an important element in his popularity. 
In the same year (80) he completed the 
great amphitheatre called the Amphithea- 
trum Flavianum (in a later age named the 
Colosseum : see p. 620), which had been 
begun by his father; and also the baths 
called the Baths of Titus. He died of a 
fever, on the 13th day of September, 81, 
after a reign of two years and two months 
and twenty days. lie was in the forty-first 
year of his age, and in the height of his 
popularity, called by Suetonius ‘ the darling 
of the whole world * (‘ amor et deliciae 
Ymmvun generis *V 

TITYUS (-1; Tiru<5«) son of Gaea, or of 
Zeus and Elara, the daughter of Orcho- 
menus, was a giant in Euboea, and a type 
of incontinent passion. He attempted to 
offer violence to Leto or Artemis (Latona), 
when she passed through Panopaeus to 
Pytho, but he was killed by the arrows of 
Artemis or Apollo; according to other 
accounts, Zeus destroyed him with a flash 
of lightning. He was cast into Tartarus, 
and there he lay outstretched on the 
ground, covering nine acres, with two 
vultures devouring his liver. 

TLfiPOLfiMUS (-i; tAt^Ac/ao*), son of 
Heracles by Astyoche, daughter of Phylas, 
or by Astydamia, daughter of Amyntor. 
He was king of Argos, but, after slaying 
hiB uncle Licymnius, he was obliged to take 
to flight, ana settled in Rhodes, where he 
built the towns of Lindos, Ialysus, and 
Camirus. He joined the Greeks in the 


Trojan war with nine ships, but was slain 
by Sarpedon. 

TL0S (TAwt), a city in the interior of 
Lycia, about 2$ miles E. of the river 
Xanthus. 

TM5LUS (-i; T>wAos), god of Alt. 
Tmolus in Lydia, is said to have decided 
the musical contest between Apollo and 
Pan. 

TMOLUS or TIMOLUS (-i; T/xa»Ao? ; 
Boz-Dcigh), a celebrated mountain of Asia 
Minor, running E. and W. through the 
centre of Lydia, and dividing the plain of 
the Hermus, on the N., from that of the 
Cayster, on the S. On its N. side are the 
sources of the Pactolus and the Cogamus; 
on its S. side those of the Cayster. It 
produced wine, saffron, zinc and gold. 

TOLBlACUM (-i; Zulpich ), a town of 
Gallia Belgica, on the road from Colonia 
Agrippina to Treviri. 

TOLENUS or TELSNiUS (-i; Turano ), 
a river in the land of the Sabines, rising in 
the country of the Marsi and Aequi, and 
falling into the Velinus. 

TOlETUM (-i; Toledo ), the capital of 
the Carpetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on the river Tagus, which nearly encom¬ 
passes the town. It was taken by the 
Romans under the proconsul M. Fulvius, 
b.c. 192. It was celebrated in ancient as 
well as in modern times for the manu¬ 
factory of swords; but it owed its greatness 
to the Gothic kings, who made it the 
capital of their dominions. 
TOLISTOBOGI. [Gadatia.] 

TOLMlDES (-is; To\ f tiSr 1 ^) i an Athenian 
commander, who cruised round the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus in b.c. 465, took Naupactus 
irora. the Tuocrlans, and. settled the Messe- 
ni&ns there. * In 447 he was slain at 
Coroneia. 

TOLOPHON (-onis; ToAo^wi'), a town of 
Locris, on the Corinthian gulf. 

TOLOSA (-ae; Toulouse), a town of 
Gallia N&rbonensis, and the capital of the 
Tectosages, was situated on the Garumna, 
near the frontiers of Aquitania. In one 
of its temples there is said to have been 
preserved a great part of the booty taken 
by Brennus from the temple at Delphi, 
which may have been brought back (if 
tlie story is true) by the Tectosages who 
served in the army of BrennuB. The town 
and temple were plundered by the consul 
Q. Servilius Caepio, in b.c. 106; but the 
subsequent destruotion of his army and 
his own unhappy fate were regarded as a 
divine punishment for his sacrilegious act. 
Hence arose the proverb, Aurum Tolo • 
sanum habet. 
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TOLUMNIUS, LAR, king of the 
Veientes, to whom Fidenae revolted in b.c. 
438, and at whose instigation the inhabit¬ 
ants of Fidenae slew the four Roman 
ambassadors who had been sent to Fidenae 
to inquire into the reason of their recent 
conduct. In the war which followed, 
Tolumnius was slain in single combat 
by Cornelius Cossus. 

TOmI or TOMIS (T^tot, T; Eos- 
tendje ), a town of Thraco (subsequently 
Moesia), situated on the W. shore of the 
Euxine, and at a later time the capital 
of Scythia Minor. According to tradition 
(derived partially from the name of the 
town) it was called Tomi (from 
‘cut’), because Medea here cut to pieces 
the body of her brother Absyrtus. It was 
the place of Ovid’s banishment. 

TOM'S’RIS (To/uvpi*), a queen of the 
Massagetae, who dwelt south of the Araxes 
(Jaxartes), by whom Cyrus was slain in 
battle, b.c. 629. 

TYRONE (-es; Topw^rj), a town of Mace¬ 
donia, in the district Chalcidice, and on 
the SW. side of the peninsula Sithonia. 

TORQUATUS, the name of a patrician 
family of the Manlia Gens. 1. T. MAN¬ 
LIUS IMPERIOSUS TORQUATUS, 
the son of L. Manlius Capitolinus Im- 
periosus, dictator b.c. 863. In 361 Manlius 
served under the dictator T. Quintius 
Ponnus in the war against the Gauls, and 
in this campaign earned immortal glory by 
slaying in single combat a gigantic Gaul. 
From the dead body of the barbarian 
he took the chain ( torques ) which had 
adorned him, and placed it around his own 
neck, and from this circumstance he ob¬ 
tained the surname of Torquatus. He was 
dictator in 353, and again in 849. He 
was also three times consul: namely, in 
347, 344, and in 340. In the last of these 
years Torquatus and his colleague, P. 
Decius Mus, gained the great victory over 
the Latins at the foot of Vesuvius, which 
established for ever the supremacy of 
Rome over Latium. [Decius.] Shortly 
after the battle, when the two armies were 
encamped opposite to one another, the 
consuls published a proclamation that no 
Roman should engage in single combat 
with a Latin on pain of death. Notwith¬ 
standing this proclamation, the young 
Manlius, the son of the consul, provoked 
by the insult of a Tusculan noble, Mettius 
Geminus, accepted his challenge, slew his 
adversary, and bore the spoils in triumph 
to his father. The consul would not over¬ 
look this breach of discipline, and the 
unhappy youth was executed. This severe 
sentence rendered Torquatus an object of 


detestation among the Roman youths as 
long as he lived, and the recollection of 
his severity was preserved by the ex¬ 
pression Manliana imperia. —2. T. MAN¬ 
LIUS TORQUATUS, consul b.c. 236, 
when he conquered the Sardinians ; censor 
231; and consul a second time in 224. He 
possessed the hereditary sternness and 
severity of his family; and we accordingly 
find him opposing jp the senate the ransom 
of those Romans who had been taken 
prisoners at the battle of Cannae. In 
217 he was sent into Sardinia, where he 
carried on the war with success against 
the Carthaginians and the Sardinians. He 
was dictator in 210.—3. L. MANLIUS 
TORQUATUS, consul b.c. 66 with L. 
Aurelius Cotta. He took an active part 
in suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy 
in 63 ; and he also supported Cicero when 
he was banished in 68.— 4. L. MANLIUS 
TORQUATUS, son of No. 8, opposed 
Caesar on the breaking out of the civil 
war in 49. He was praetor in that year, 
and was stationed at Alba with six cohorts. 
He joined Pompey in Greece, and in the 
following year (48) he had the command of 
Oricum entrusted to him, but was obliged 
to surrender both himself and the town 
to Caesar, who dismissed Torquatus un¬ 
injured. After the battle of Pharsalia 
Torquatus went to Africa, and upon the 
defeat of his party in that country in 46 
he attempted to escape to Spain along 
with Scipio and others, but was taken 
prisoner by P. Sittius at Hippo Regius 
and slain, together with his companions. 
Torquatus belonged to the Epicurean 
school of philosophy, and is introduced by 
Cicero as the advocate of that school in 
the De Finibus. —6. TORQUATUS, ad¬ 
dressed by Horace ( Od . iv. 7, Ep. i. 6), 
is conjectured with some probability to be 
the C. Nonius Asprenas who assumed the 
name Torquatus when Augustus presented 
him with a golden torques on the occasion 
of his taking part in a ‘ Ludus Trojae ’ 
and meeting with an accident. Another 
theory is tnat he is the A. Torquatus 
mentioned in the Atticus of Nejpos as 
having taken part in the campaign of 
Brutus and Cassius. 

TRAbEA (-ae), Q., a Roman comic 
dramatist who lived about b.c. 180. 

TRACHIS or TRACHIN (-Inis; Tpa X h 
Ion. Tpr)\U). 1. Also called HERACLEA, 
a town of Thessaly in the district Malis, 
where Heracles lived at one time.—2. A 
town of Phocis, on the frontier of Boeotia. 

TRACHONITIS, the N. district of 
Palestine, beyond the Jordan, between 
Antilibanus and the mountains of Arabia. 
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TRAGIA (Tpayia), a small island near 
Bamos, where Pericles gained a naval 
victory over the Samians, b.c. 439. 

TRAJANUS, M. ULPlUS, Roman 
emperor a.d. 98-117, was born at Italica, 
near Seville, 68 a.d. He served with dis¬ 
tinction in the East and in Germany in 
the reign of Domitiau; was consul in 91, and 
at the close of 97 was adopted by the 
emperor Nerva, who gave him the rank 
of Caesar and the names of Nerva and 
Germanieus, and shortly after the title of 
Imperator, and the tribunitia potestas. 
He succeeded Nerva, who died in January, 
98. He was a great soldier both in the 
field and in military organisation ; and he 
was scarcely less great as an administrator. 
His mode of living was simple, and in his 
campaigns he shared the privations of the 
soldiers, by whom he was both loved and 
feared. In March, 101 a.d., Trajan left 
Rome for his campaign against the Daci, 
who had forced Domitian to pay tribute. 
This war employed Trajan between two 
and three years, and ended with a defeat 
of Decebalus, the Dacian king. In the 
following year (104) the war was renewed. 
Decebalus was completely defeated, and 
put an end to his life (106). Dacia was 
reduced to the form of a Roman province, 
strong forts were built in various places, 
and Roman colonies were planted. The 
Column of Trajan at Rome was erected to 
commemorate his Dacian victories. In 114 
Trajan invaded the Parthian dominions, 
and in the course of two campaigns (115— 
116) he conquered the greater part of the 
Parthian empire, and took the Parthian 
capital of Ctesiplion. In 116 he descended 
the Tigris and entered the Erythraean 
sea (the Persian gulf). In 117 Trajan fell 
ill, and set out for Italy, but only lived to 
reach Selinus in Cilicia, afterwards called 
Trajanopolis, where ho died in August, 
117, after a reign of nineteen years. Trajan 
made the road over the Poinptine Marshes; 
improved the harbour at Ostia; he con¬ 
structed the aqueduct at Rome called by 
his name; built a theatre in the Campus 
Martius, and, above all, made the Forum 
Trujanum with its basilicas and libraries, 
and his column in the centre. 

TRAJECTUM (i; Utrecht ), a town of 
the Batavi on the Rhine, called at a 
later time Trajectus Rheni t or Traj. ad 
Bhenum. 

TRALLES f-ium; TpoAXct*), Ohiuzel - 
Jlisar, near Axdin), a city of Lydia f in 
Asia Minor, on the banks of tho little river 
Eudon, a N. tributary of the Maeander. 

TRAPEZtJS (-untie ; Tpairefrvt). 1. 
(near Mavrin), a oity of Arcadia, on the 


Alpheus, the name of which was mythi¬ 
cally derived from tho rpdrrefa, or altar, on 
which Lycaon was said to have offered 
human sacrifices to Jove. At the time of 
the building of Megalopolis, the inhabitants 
of Trapezus, as was alleged, rather than 
be transferred to the new city, migrated to 
the shores of the Euxine, and their city 
fell to ruin. 2. ( Trehizond ), a colony of 
Sinope, at almost the extreme E. of the 
N. shore of Asia Minor. The city derived 
its name either from the table-like plateau 
on which it was built, or because emi¬ 
grants from the Arcadian Trapezus took 
some part in its settlement. The former 
is the more likely statement, since there is 
no reason why the main body of colonists 
from Sinope should have given it the 
name of another town. After Sinope lost 
her independence, Trapezus belonged, first 
to Armenia Minor, and afterwards to the 
kingdom of Pontus. Under the Romans, 
it was made a free city, probably by Pom- 
pey, and, by Trajan, the capital of Pontus 
Cappadocius. In the middle ages it was 
for some timo the seat of a fragment of the 
Greek empire, called the Empire of Trc- 
bizond. 

TRXSlMENUS LACUS, sometimes, 
but not correctly, written THRASYME- 
NUS, a lake in Etruria, between CluBium 
and Perusia, memorable for the victory 
gained by Hannibal over tho Romans 
under Flaminius, b.c. 217, at a point 
where the hills from Cortona extend to the 
margin of the lake. 

TRAUSI (-orum; Tpavo-ot), a Thracian 
people who dwelt on the SE. of Mt. 
Rhodope. 

TREBA (-ae; Trevi), a town in Latium 
near the sources of the Anio, NE. of 
Anagnia. 

TREBATlUS TESTA. [Testa.] 

TREBELLlUS POLLlO, one of the 
writers of the Augustan Histories, to whom 
the lives of Valerian, Gallienus and others 
ate ascribed. 

TREBlA (-ae; Trebbia ), a small river 
in Gallia Cisalpina, falling into the Po near 
Placentia. It is memorable for the victory 
which Hannibal gained over the Romans, 
b.c. 218. 

TREBONIUS, C., was first a supporter 
of the aristocratic party, but changed 
sides soon afterwards, and as tribune in 65 
proposed the Lex Trebonia % giving there 
provinces to Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 
For this service he was rewarded by being 
appointed one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul, 
where he remained till the breaking out of 
the Civil war in 49. In the course of the 
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same year he was entrusted by Caesar 
with the command of the land forces 

3 ed in the siege of Massilia. Caesar 
him to the consulship in October, 
46, and promised him the province of Asia; 
but, nevertheless, Trebonius was one of 
the prime movers in the conspiracy to 
assassinate Caesar, after whose death he 
went as proconsul to Asia. In the follow¬ 
ing year (48) Dolabella surprised the town 
of Smyrna, where Trebonius was then 
living, and slew him in his bed. 

TREBULA (-ae). 1. ( Treglia ), a town 
of Campania, N. of the Volturnus.—2. 
MUTUSCA, a town of the Sabines, called 
by Virgil 6imply Mutusca. Its site is at 
Monte Leone , on the right of the Via 
Salaria. 

TRfiRUS (-i; Sacco), a river in Latium, 
and a tributary of the Liris. 

TRES TABERNAE. A station on the 
Via Appia in Latium, between Aricia and 
Forum Appii. 

TREVlRI or TREVfiRI (-oram), a 
powerful people in Gallia Belgica, who 
were allies of the Romans, and whose 
cavalry was the best in all Gaul. Their 
chief town was made a Roman colony by 
Augustus, and was called AUGUSTA 
TREVIRORUM ( Trier or Trives). It 
stood on the right bank of the Moselle, 
and was the capital of Bclgica Prime; 
and after the Division of the Roman world 
by Diocletian (a.d. 292) into four districts, 
it became the residence of the Caesar who 
had the government of Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain. The modem city still contains 
many Roman remains, of which the most 
important is the Porta Nigra or Black 
Gate. [Diet, of Ant. art. Portae.] 
TRIBALLI (-orum), a branch of the 
Getae in Thrace, dwelling along the 
Danube, who were defeatedTby Alexander 
the Great, b.c. 335. 

TRIBOCCI (-orum), a German people, 
settled in Gallia Belgica, between Mt. 
Vogesus and the Rhine, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Strasburg. 

TRICASTlNI (-5rum), a people in Gallia 
Narbononsis, inhabiting a narrow strip of 
country between the Drdme and the Is6re, 
on the banks of the Is&re. They were to 
the N. of the Vocontii, and Hannibal, in 
his march from the 1 Island * near Valence 
to the place where he crossed the Alps (as 
was said above, either the M. Genivre or 
the Col d’Argenti&re: probably the former; 
see Alpe s, Hannibal), passed first through 
the country of the Tncastini, then through 
that of the Vocontii, then through that of 
the Tricorn. 


TRICCA (-ae), subsequently TRICALA 
(Tpi#c<o|, TptKaAa; Trikkala ), a town of 
Thessaly in the district Hestiaeotis, situ¬ 
ated on the Lethaeus, N. of the Peneus. 
Homer represents it as governed by the 
sons of Asclepius, and there was a temple 
of this god there. 

TRlCORll (-5rum), a people who dwelt 
on the river Drac , and whose chief town 
was probably the modern St. Bonnet , on 
the N. side of the Col Bayard , which leads 
to Gap (Vapincum). [See Tricastini.] 

TRIDENTUM (-i; Trent , in Italian 
Trento ), the capital of the TRIDENTINI, 
and the chief town of Raetia, situated on 
the river Athesis (Adige), and on the pass 
of the Alps leading to Verona. 

TRIFANUM (-i), a town in Latium, 
between Minturnae and Sinuessa. 

TRlNACRlA. [Sicilia.] 

TRINOB ANTES (-um), one of the most 
powerful people of Britain, inhabiting the 
modem Essex. 

TRIOCALA or TRICALA (-ae), a moun-. 
tain fortress in the interior of Sicily, near 
the Crimissus. 

TRlOPAS (-ae; Tpioira?), son of Poseidon 
and Canace, and the father of Iphimedia 
and Erysichthon. Hence, his son Erysich- 
thon is called Triopeius , and his grand¬ 
daughter Mestra or Metre, the daughter of 
Erysichthon, Triopl is. [Erisychthon.] 

TRl5PlUM (-i; Tfn6iriov ; 0. Krio ), the 
promontory which terminates the penin¬ 
sula of Cnidus, forming the SW. headland 
of Caria and of Asia Minor. 

TRIPHVLIA (-ae), the S. portion of 
Elis, lying between the Alpheus and the 
Neda, is said to have derived its name 
from the three different tribes by which it 
was peopled. Its chief town was Pylos. 

TRlPODISCUS (-i), a town in Megaris, 
at the foot of Mt. Gevanlia. 

TRiPOLIS (-is), properly the name of a 
confederacy composed of three cities, or 
a district containing three cities.—1. In 
Arcadia, comprising the three cities, Callia, 
Dipoena and Nonacris. Its name is pre¬ 
served in the modem town of Tripolitea. 
—2. T. PELAGONIA, in TheBswy, com¬ 
prising the three cities, Linbub, Ialysus, 
and Camirus.— 3. ( Tireboli ), a fortress 
on the coast of Pontus, on a river of the 
same name (TvreboU Su ), ninety stadia 
E. of the Prom. Zephyrium (0. Zefreh). 
—4. ( Tripoli , Tarabulue), on the coast 
of Phoenicia, consisting of three distinct 
cities, one stadium (600 feet) apart, each 
having its own walls, but all united in a 
common constitution, having one place of 
iblv, and forming in reality one oity« 
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They were colonies of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Aradtis respectively.— 5. The district on 
the N. coast of Africa, between the two 
Syrtes, comprising the three cities of 1 
Sabrata (or Abrotonum), Oea, and Leptis j 
Magna, and also called Tripolitana Regio : 
(now Tripoli). [Syrtica.] 

TRIPTOLEMUS (-i ; TptjrroAe/oios), a 
local hero of Eleusis (in which character 
he appears in the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter ), and worshipped there as a deity 
connected with the wowing of com. He is 
described in the Attic story as son of 
Celeus, king of Eleusis, and Metanira. 
By the Latin poets he was regarded us 
the inventor of the plough (Verg. Gcora. i. 
19); but the most familiar Attic legend is 
as follows: Celeus, the father of Trip- j 
tolemus, Eubulus, Diodes, and Demophon 
or Demophoon, hospitably received Demeter 
at Eleusis, when she was wandering in 
search of her daughter. The goddess, in 
return, wished to make his son Demophon 
immortal, and placed him in the lire in 
order to destroy his mortal parts; but 
Metanira screamed out at the sight, and 
the child was consumed by the flames. 
The goddess then gave to Trip tolemus a 
chariot with winged dragons and seeds of 
wheat. In this chariot Triptolemus was 
borne over the earth, making man ac¬ 
quainted with the blessings of agriculture, 
laws, and civilisation. On his return to 
Attica, Celeus tried to kill him, but by the 
command of Demeter he w as obliged to 
give up his country to Triptolemus, who 
now established the worship of Demeter, 
and instituted the Tliesmophoria. This 
is not the version of the Hymn to Dcmeter, 
which describes him as one of the heroic 
princes of Eleusis, instructed by Demeter 
in her sacred rites. In the vases of the 
fifth and fourth centuries b.c. Triptolemus 
is constantly rejiresented as a full-grown 
man in his winged chariot, sometimes 
drawn by serpents (symbols of the powers 
of the earth); and there is little doubt 
that the myth of Triptolemus first signified 
the introduction of corn-growing and its 
communication from one country to 
another. In later art he appears (as in 
the Latin poets) in the form of a youth or 
a boy. 

TRlTAEA (-ae; TpiTcua). 1. A town of 
Phocis, NW. of Cleonae, on the left bank 
of the Cephissus and on the frontiers of 
Locris.—2. (Kastritm), one of the twelve 
cities of Achaia, near the frontiers of 
Arcadia. 

TRlTO (-fis), or TRITSgENIA (-ae), 
a surname of Athene, derived from Lake 
Tritonis in Libya. [Triton, Fl.] 

C.D. 


TRITON (-onis), son of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, who dwelt with his father and 
mother in a golden palace in the bottom 
of the sea, or, according to Homer, at 
Aegae. Later writers describe him as 
riding over the sea on sea horses or other 



monsters. Sometimes we find mention 
of Tritons in the plural. They were 
supposed to have the human figure in 
the upper part of their bodies, and that 
of a fish in the lower part. They blow a 
shell-trumpet ( concha ) as they follow in 
the train of Poseidon. 

TRITON (-onis) FL., TRlTONIS (-is), 
or TRITONITIS PALUS, a river and 
lake on the Mediterranean coast of Libya, 
which are mentioned in several old Greek 
legends, especially in the mythology of 
Athene (Minerva), whom one account 
represented as bom on the lake Tritonis. 
The lake is undoubtedly the great salt 
lake, in the S. of Tunis,now in great parts 
dried up, called Sebkhat Farun. Lucan 
seems to identify the Triton with the river 
Lathon, in Cyrenai’ca. 

TRlVlCUM (-i; Trivico), a small town 
in Samnium, situated among the moun¬ 
tains separating Samnium from Apulia. 

TROAS (-5dis; y Tpwds, Chan), the terri¬ 
tory of Ilium or Troy, formed the NW. 
art of Mysia. It w r as bounded on the W. 
y the Aegaean sea, from Pr. Lectuin to 
Pr. Sigeum, at the entrance of the Helles¬ 
pont ; on the NW. by the Hellespont, as 
far as the river Rhodius, below Abydus; 
on the NE. and E. by the mountains 
which border the valley of the Rhodius, 
and on the S. by the N. coast of the Gulf 
of Adramyttium along the S. foot of Ida; 
but on the NE. and E. the boundary is 
sometimes extended so far as to include 
R R 
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(he whole coast of the Hellespont and part 
of the Propontis, and the country as far as 
the river Granicus, thus embracing the 
district of Dardania, and somewhat more. 
The Troad is for the most part mountainous, 
being intersected by Mt. Ida and its 
branches the largest plain is that in 
which Troy stood. The chief rivers wore 
the SatnioiB on the S., the Rliodius on the 
N. f and the Scamander (Mendere) with its 
affluent Simois,in the centre. [See Troja.] 
TROCMI or -II. [Galatia.] 

TROES. (Trojans.) [Troja.] 
TROEZEN (-onis ; Tpoi&v. Dhamala ), 
the capital of Troezenia, a district in the 
SE. of Argolis, on the Saronic gulf, and 
)pposite the island of Aegina. The town 
was situated at some little distance from 
the coast,_on which it possessed a harbour 
called POGON, opposite the island of 
Calauria. Troezen was a very ancient 
city, and is said to have been originally 
called Poseidonia, on account of its wor¬ 
ship of Poseidon. [Calauria.] In the 
Homeric age Troezen was for a long time 
dependent upon the kings of Argos, but in 
the historical period it appears as an inde¬ 
pendent state. When the Persians entered 
Attica the Troezenians distinguished them¬ 
selves by the kindness with which they 
received the Athenians, who were obliged 
to abandon their city. The friendship con¬ 
tinued till the Peloponnesian war, when 
the Troezenians allied themselves with 
Sparta. 

TROGiLlAE, three small islands, 
named Psilon, Argennon, and Sandalion, 
lying off the promontory of Mycale. 

troglOd¥tae (- arum; TpuyAoivVai, 

i.e. dwellers in caves) , the name applied 
by the Greek geographers to various un¬ 
civilised people, who had no abodes but 
caves, especially to the inhabitants of the 
W. coast of the Red Sea, along the shores 
of Upper Egypt and Aethiopia. There 
were also Troglodytae in Moesia, on the 
banks of the Danube. 

TROGUS, POMPEIUS. [Justinus.] 
TROILlUM. [Trobsulum.] 

TR5ILUS (-i; TpwiAot), son of Priam 
and Hecuba. He fell by the hand of 
Achilles. 

troja or Ilium (t poia, ’iw ; 

Troy } Ruins at Hissarlik) : also called 
PERGAMA, a name properly applied only 
to the fortress or citadel of the town: the 
chief oity of the Troad in the Homeric age, 
and the capital of the dominion ruled over 
by Priam. The site of Troy has been dis¬ 
puted for many centuries. Some have 
placed the site at 'iWw (the village of 


the Ilians), throe or four miles further up 
the Scamander; by others the hill called 
Bali Dagh and near Bunarbashi was fixed 
upon as the hill of Troy. But the excava¬ 
tions of Dr. Schliemann in 1871-1879 at 
Hissarlik led him to revert to the old 
belief—that the site of Ilium Vetus, or the 
Homeric Troy, was the same as that of 
Ilium Novum; and this is probably the right 
view. The main features of the Homeric 
Troy and its neighbourhood are that the 
town, or its Acropolis, was situated on a 
hill near the Hellespont and looking to the 
island of Tenedos; the Greek camp was on 
the shores of the Hellespont, near the 
mouth of the Scamander or Xanthos (i.e. 
W. of Cape Rhoeteum), and with the river 
Scamander between it and the city of Troy; 
further, Troy was not a great distance 
from this shore, since the fighting goes on 
near the city and near the camp, back¬ 
wards and forwards over the plain on the 
same day ; that this plain reaches up to the 
neighbourhood of the citadel is clear from 
the description of the battle rolling up to 
the walls. There is mention of other local 
details; the Scaean gates leading into the 
plain towards the Greek camp, and the two 
springs, one hot and the other cold, which 
break out near it. As regards the sites 
mentioned, the ’IAi6oy kum has nothing to 
recommend it. It is too distant from the 
sea, it stands near the swamps, and it has 
no ruins. Bali Dagh, no doubt, is a com¬ 
manding height, and well suited for a 
fortress, but it stands on hilly ground with 
no plain coming up to it: moreover, it is 
about twelve miles from the Greek camp; 
lastly, the only remains here and at Eski 
Hissarlik close by are walls which are of a 
much more recent date than can belong to 
the Homeric poems. The principal objec¬ 
tions urged against Hissarlik were; (1) that 
it was not high enough to be the ‘ windy ’ 
Troy ; (2) the plain is on the wrong side of 
the Scamander. As regards (1), the hill of 
Hissarlik rises from the plain to a height 
of 60-66 feet: now it must be recollected 
that the plain about it is destitute of high 
pound, and this isolated height might well 
be called ‘lofty/ ‘windy/ <fec.; and it is 
just the sort of place which in those days 
was chosen for a citadel—near the sea and 
yet safe from pirates [cf. Tiryns]. As 
regards (2), it has been discovered that the 
old bed of the Mendere (Scamander) ran 
further to the E. and through the E. side 
of the plain, instead of, as now, to the W. 
Hissarlik is miles from the Aegaean and 
81 miles from the Hellespont—a distance 
which agrees with the Homerio narrative. 
The Dom-brek-Su , which joins the Sca¬ 
mander N. of Hissarlik, will answer to the 
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ancient Simois. The excavations on His- | country and people derived the names of 
sarlik have revealed a succession of cities ! Troas and Troes. Tros was the father of 
with strata, sometimes including burnt Hus, who founded the city, which was 
debris, between them. The uppermost is • called after him ILIUM, and also, after 
the Ilium Novum, the Greek city of his- ‘ his father, TROJA. The next king was 
torical times ; the lowest, upon the actual ! Laomedon, and after him Priam. [Pria- 
rock, is small and of very rude and primi- I mus.] In his reign the city was taken and 
tive character in its building, its pottery, j destroyed by the confederated Greeks, 
in the great rarity of metal, and in the use [ after a ten years’ siege. [For details see 
of stone hatchets. From the explorations I Helena, Paris, Agamemnon, Achilles, 



of 1893 it appears that there were five pre- j 
Homeric settlements, and above these in all ! 
probability the Homeric citadel, about as 
large as that of Tiryns. It has remains of 
seven large buildings like the peyapa of 
Homer, walls of the Mycenaean type, and a 
tower at the NE. angle. For the nation¬ 
ality of the Trojans, see Phrygia, —The 
mythical account of the kingdonf of Troy 
is briefly as follows. Teucer, the first king, 
had a daughter who married Dardanus, 
the chieftain of the country NE. of the 
Troad. [Dardania.] Dardanus had two 
sons, Hus and Erichthonius, and the latter 
was the father of Tros, from whom the 


Hector, Ajax, Odysseus, Neoptolemus, 
Aeneas.] As to the historical facts which 
may be regarded as established, there is 
evidence of a considerable city having been 
sacked and burnt at a period which archaeo¬ 
logists put not later than the twelfth 
century n.c. That this invasion may have 
been an enterprise of the Achaeans at that 
time is neither impossible nor unlikely. It 
is probable enough that to avenge an act 
of piracy (which is a common and simple 
explanation of the rape of Helen) the 
Greeks of the 1 Achaean ’ period besieged 
and sacked Troy and thence returned to 
hold their own possessions undisturbed 
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until the Dorian invasion. The later towns 
on this site were poor settlements with no 
history and no importance. The last, an 
Aetolian foundation which lasted on 
through the Hellenistio and Roman periods, 
was visited by Xerxes and by Alexander the 
Great. It was established by Alexander, 
LysimachuB, and Julius Caesar, who, as 
well as Sulla, enabled the town to recover 
the damage inflicted in the Mithridatic war 
by Fimbria, and it was made a free city, 
exempt from taxes. Commercially its im¬ 
portance was eclipsed by that of Alexan¬ 
dria Troas. 

TROPHONIUS (-i; Tpo^ios), son of 
Erginus, king of Orchomenus, and brother 
of Agamedes. He and his brother built 
the temple at Delphi and the treasury of 
King Hyrieus in Boeotia. For details see 
Agamedes. Trophonius after his death was 
worshipped as a hero, and had a celebrated 
oracle in a cave in Boeotia. (See Diet, of 
Antiq. art. Oraculum.) 

TROS (Tpw*), son of Eriohthonius and 
Astyoche, aud grandson of Dardanus. He 
was married to Callirrhoe, by whom he 
became the father of Ilus, Assaracus, and 
Ganymedes, and was king of Phrygia. The 
country and people of Troy were supposed 
to have derived their name from him. 

TROSSULUM (-i; Trosso ), a town in 
Etruria, nine miles from Volsinii. 

TRUENTUM (-i); a town of Picenum, 
on the river Truentus or Truentinus 
(Trmto). 

TUB ANTES (-um), a people of Germany, 
originally dwelt between the Rhine and the 
Yssel; in the time of Germanicus on the 
S. bank of the Lippe; and at a still later 
time in Hie neighbourhood of the Thiirin- 
ger Wald. 

TOBfiRO, AELlUS. 1. Q., son-in-law 
of L. Aemilius Paulus, served under the 
latter in his war against Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. . 2. Q., son of the preceding, 
was a pupil of Panaetius, and is called the 
Stoic. He was praetor in 123, and consul 
suffectus in 118. He is one of the speakers 
in Cicero’s dialogue de BepubUca. —3. L., 
an intimate friend of Cicero, had served 
with him in the M&rsic war, and had after¬ 
wards served under liis brother Quintus as 
legate in Asia. On the breaking out of the 
Civil war, Tubero followed Pompcy to 
Greece; but was pardoned by Caesar, and 
returned with his son Quintus to Rome. 
—4. Q.j son of‘ the preceding, had great 
reputation as a jurist. 

TUCCA, PLOTlUS, a friend of Horace 
and Virgil. Virgil made TuccA one of his 
heirs, and bequeathed his unfinished writ¬ 


ings to him and Varius, who afterward* 
published the Aeneidby order of Augustus. 

TttDER (-Sris; Todi), a town of Umbria, 
near the Tiber, and on the road from Meva- 
nia to Rome. 

TODlTANUS, semprOnIus. 1. P., 

tribune of the soldiers at the battle oi 
Cannae in 216, and one of the few Roman 
officers who survived that fatal day. In 
205 he was sent into Greece with the title 
of proconsul, for the purpose of opposing 
Philip, with whom, however, he concluded 
a treaty, which was ratified by the Romans. 
Tuditanus was consul in 204, and received 
Bruttii as his province.—2. C., plebeian 
aedile 198, ana praetor 197, when he 
obtained Nearer Spain as his province. 
He was defeated by the Spaniards with 
groat loss, and died shortly afterwards of 
a wound which he had received in the 
battle.—3. M., tribune of the plebs 193; 
praetor 189, when he obtained Sicily as his 
province ; and consul 1$5. In his consul¬ 
ship he carried on war in Liguria, and 
defeated the Apuani.— 4 . C., praetor 132, 
and consul 129. In his consulship he 
carried on war against the Iapydes in 
Illyricum. 

TULLlA, the name of the two daughters 
of Serving Tullius, the sixth king of Rome. 
[Tullitjs.] 

TULLlA, frequently called by the dimi¬ 
nutive TULLlOLA, was the daughter of 
M. Cicero and Terentia, and was probably 
born b.c. 79 or 78. She was betrothed in 
67 to C. Calpumius Piso Frugi, whom she 
married in 63 during the consulship of her 
father. During Cicero’s banishment Tullia 
lost her first husband. She was married 
again in 66 to Furius Crassipes, from whom 
she was divorced. In 50 she was married to 
her third husband, P. Cornelius Dolabella, 
who was a thorough profligate. The mar¬ 
riage was an unhappy one, and in 46 a 
divorce took place by mutual consent. 
Tullia died at her father’s Tusculan villa 
in 44. 

TULLllNUM. n&OMA.] 

TULLIUS, SERVIUS, according tp the 
legends, the sixth king of Rome. The 
stories about his reign merely express the 
popular idea of the origin of the constitu¬ 
tion. He is represented as a king with a 
peaceful reign, devoted to legislation and 
to public works in the city, but also to 
military organisation. The legendary 
account states that his mother, Ocrisia, 
was one of the captives taken at Cornicu- 
lum, and became a slave of Tanaquil. the 
wife of Tarquinius Prisons. He was born 
i* the king’s palace, and notwithstanding 
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his servile origin, was brought up as the 
king’s son, since Tanaquil by her powers 
of divination had foreseen the greatness of 
the child; and Tarquinius gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and entrusted him 
with the government, and he reigned after 
the death of Tarquinius. Three important 
events are assigned to Servius by tradition. 
First, he gave a new constitution to the 
Roman state, so as to give the plebs poli¬ 
tical independence, and to assign to pro¬ 
perty that influence in the state which nad 
belonged to birth exclusively. He there¬ 
fore made a twofold division of the Roman 
people, one territorial, and the other 
according to property. Secondly, he was 
credited with the extension of the pome- 
rium, or boundary of Rome, and with the 
completion of the ‘ Servian ’ city by incor¬ 
porating with it the Quirinal, Viminal, 
and Esquiline hills and its fortification. 
[Roma.] Thirdly, he made an alliance 
with the Latins, by which Rome and the 
cities of Latium became the members of 
one great league. By his new constitution 
Servius incurred the hostility of the pat¬ 
ricians, who conspired against him with 
L. Tarquinius. Servius, soon after his 
succession, had given his two daughters in 
marriage to the two sons of Tarquinius 
Priscus. L. Tarquinius the elder was 
married to a gentle wife; Aruns, the 
younger, to an aspiring and ambitious 
woman. On the other hand, Lucius was 
proud and haughty, but Aruns unambi¬ 
tious and quiet. The wife of Aruns, fearing 
that her husband would tamely resign the 
sovereignty to his elder brother, resolved 
to destroy both her father and her husband. 
She persuaded Lucius to murder his wife, 
and she murdered her own husband; and 
the survivors straightway married. Tullia 
now urged her husband to murder her 
father. Tarquinius having entered the 
senate-house arrayed in the kingly robes, 
ordered the senators to be summoned to 
him as their king. Servius hastened to the 
senate-house, and, standing at the door¬ 
way, ordered Tarquinius to come down 
from the throne. Tarquinius sx>rang for¬ 
ward, seized the old man, and flung him 
down the steps. The king sought refuge 
in his house, but before he reached it he 
was overtaken by the servants of Tar¬ 
quinius, and murdered. Tullia drove to 
the senate-house, and greeted her husband 
as king; and as she was returning, her 
charioteer pulled up, and showed her 
the body of her father lying across the 
road. She commanded him to drive on: 
the blood of her father spirted over 
the carriage and on her dress; and from 
that day forward the street bore the 


name of the Vicua Sceleratus , or Wicked 
Street. 

TULLIUS TIRO. [Tmo.] 

TULLUS HOSTILlUS, third king of 
Rome, is said to have been the grandson 
of Hostns Hostilius, who fell in battle 
against the Sabines in the reign of Romu¬ 
lus. His legend ran as follows. Tullus 
Hostilius departed from the peaceful ways 
of Numa, and aspired to the martial 
renown of Romulus. He made Alba acknow¬ 
ledge Rome’s supremacy in the war wherein 
the three Roman brothers, the Horatii, 
fought with the three Alban brothers, 
the Curiktii, at the Fossa Cluilia. [Hoba- 
tia Gens.] Next he warred with Fidenae 
and with Veii, and being straitly pressed 
by their joint hosts, he vowed temples to 
Pallor and Pavor—Paleness and Panic. 
After the fight was won, he tore asunder 
with chariots Mettius FufetiuB, the king or 
dictator of Alba, because he had desired to 
betray Rome; and he utterly destroyed 
Alba, sparing only the temples of the gods, 
and bringing the Alban people to Rome, 
where lie gave them the Caelian hill to 
dwell on. Then he conquered the Sabines. 
In his old age, Tullus grew weary of war¬ 
ring ; he remembered the peaceful days of 
Numa, and sought to win the favour of the 

ods, as Numa hod done, by prayer and 

ivination. But the gods heeded neither 
his prayers nor liis charms, and when he 
would inquire of Jupiter Elicius, Jupiter 
was wroth, and smote Tullus and his whole 
house with fire.—It has been remarked 
that Tullus Hostilius is in the legends a 
sort of double of Romulus. Each adds 
another people to Rome, one the Sabines, 
the other the Albans; each has a war with 
a Mettius.' His story seems to li^ve grown 
out of a double set of legends, explaining 
the origin of certain names, and the growth 
of the city. But another reign was 
imagined to fill up a gap in the chronology, 
and Hostus Hostilius, the general of the 
Romulus legend, reappears as the king 
Tullus Hostilius, who is represented as his 
grandson. 

TUNES, or TUNIS (Tunis), a city of 
N. Africa, ten miles SW. of Carthage. 

TUNGRI (-orum), a German people who 
crossed the Rhine, and settled in Gaul in 
the country formerly occupied by the Adu- 
atici and the Eburones. Their chief town 
was called ADUATACA or AT U AT AC A 
TUNGRORUM (Tongem), on the road 
from Castellum Mormorum to Colonia 
Agrippina. 

TURDET5.NI (-6rum), the most numer¬ 
ous pebple in Hispania Baetica, dwelt in 
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the S. of the province on both banks of the 
Boetis as far as Lusitania. 

TURDULI (-orum), a people in Hispania 
Baetica, situated to the E. and S. of the 
Turdetani. 

TUBlA or TURlUM ( Guadalaviar ), a 
river on the E. coast of Spain, flowii j into 
the sea at Valentia. 

TURNUS (-i). 1. Son of Daunus and 
Venilia, and king of the Rutuli at the 
time of the arrival of Aeneas in Italy. He 
fought against Aeneas, because Latinus 
had given to the Trojan hero his daughter 
Lavinia, who had been promised to Turnus. 
He appears in the Aeneid as a brave 
warrior; but in the end he fell by the hand 
of Aeneas.—2. A Roman satiric poet, was 
a native of Aurunca, and lived under Ves¬ 
pasian and Domitian. 

TURNUS HERDONlUS. [Herdo- 

NIUS.] 

TUrONES, TOrONI or TCrOnII, a 
people in the interior of Gallia Lugdunen- 
sis, between the Aulerci, Andes and Pic- 
tones. Their chief town was CAESARO- 
DONUM, subsequently TURONI {Tours) 
on the Liger {Loire). 

TURPIO, L. AMBIVlUS, an actor in 
the time of Terence. 

TURRIS HANNIBALIS {Bourj Salelc - 
tah, Ru.), a castle on the coast of Byzacena, 
between Thapsus and Acholla, belonging 
to Hannibal, who embarked here when he 
fled to Antiochus the Great. 

TUSCI, TUSClA. [Etruria.] 

TUSCOLUM (-i ; nr. Frascati), an 
ancient town of Latium, about ten miles 
SE. of Home, in the mountains which_are 
called after the town TUSCULANI 
MONTES, and which are a continuation 
of Mons Albauus. Tusculum is said to 
have been founded by Telegonus, the son 
of Odysseus, and it was always one of the 
most important of the Latin towns. After 
the Latin war it became a Roman muni- 
cipium, and was a favourite residence of 
the Roman nobles during the summer. 
Cicero, among others, had a favourite villa 
at this place, which he frequently mentions 
under the name of TUSCULANUM, pro¬ 
bably on the W. side, near La Rufmella. 
The ruins of ancient Tusculum are situated 
on the summit of the mountain about two 
miles above Frascati, on the ridge, which 
is really the rim of an ancient crater. 

TOtICANUS, a Roman poet and a 
friend of Ovid, who had translated into 
Latin verse a portion of the Odyssey relat¬ 
ing to Phaeacia. 

ANA (-orum; TWa) f Kig Hitar % a 


city of Asia Minor, in the S. of Cappadocia, 
at the N. foot of M. Taurus, on the high 
road to the Cilician Gates, 800 stadia from 
Cybistra, and 400 from Mazaca. Tyana 
was the native place of Apollonius, 

TYCHJ3. [Fobtuna.] 

TYCHE1. [Syracubae.] 

TYDEUS (-ei or -eos; TvSevs), son of 
Oeneus, king of Calydon and Periboea. 
He was obliged to leave Calydon in con¬ 
sequence of some murder which he had 
committed, and fled to Adrastus at Argos, 
who purified him from the murder, and 
gave him his daughter, Deipyle, in mar¬ 
riage, by whom he became the father of 
Diomedes, who is hence frequently called 
TYDIDES. He accompanied Adrastus 
in the expedition against Thebes. 

TYMPHRESTUS (-i; Tv»+nfn6t : ElU 
adha), a mountain in Thessaly, in the 
country of the Dryopes, in which the river 
Sperclieus rises. 

TYNDAREUS (-i; TWSa/wwy), was son 
of Perieres, or, according to another 
account, son of Oebalus. Tyndareus and 
his brother Icarius were expelled by their 
half-brother Hippocoon, whereupon Tyn¬ 
dareus fled to Thestius in Aetolia, and 
assisted him in his wars against his 
neighbours. In Aetolia Tyndareus married 
Leda, the daughter of Thestius, and was 
afterwards restored to Sparta by Heracles. 
By Leda, Tyndareus became the father of 
Timandra, Clytaemnestra, and Philonoe. 
[See Dioscuri, Helena.] The patronymic 
TYNDARIDAE is given to Castor and 
Pollux, and the female patronymic TYN- 
DARIS to Helen and Clytaemnestra, When 
Castor and Pollux had been received 
among the immortals, Tyndareus invited 
Menelaus to come to Sparta, and surren¬ 
dered his kingdom to him. 

TYNDlRIS or TYNDiRlUM (T wtapi,, 
TvvSdptov : Tindaro ), a town on the N. 
coast of Sicily, a little W. of Messana. 

TYPHON or TYPHOEUS (Tw^W, 
Tv<f>(oevs, contracted into Tv<£«6y), a monster 
of the primitive world, who was the 
embodiment in myth of volcanoes and 
earthquakes, i.e. of the fire and steam 
ejected from the earth in volcanic countries, 
and of the convulsions and storms which 
accompany volcanic disturbances. Hence 
Typhoeus, or Typhon, is represented 
sometimes as a fire-breathing giant, some¬ 
times as a hurricane. According to Homer, 
he was concealed in the earth in the 
country of the Arimi (<ir 'Apifioit, of which 
the Latin poets have made Inarime ), on 
which Zeus cast lightning. In Hesiod, 
Typhoeus (or Typhaon) is the youngest son 
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of Tartarus and Gaea (the Earth), and by 
Echidna he became the father of the dog 
Orthus, Cerberus, the Lernaean hydra, ana 
the Chimaera. He is described as a 
monster with 100 heads. He aimed at the 
sovereignty over gods and men, but was 
killed by Zeus, with a thunderbolt. He 
begot also the winds, whence he is also 
called the father of the Harpies : but the 
beneficent winds Notus, Boreas, Argestes, 
and Zephyrus, were not his sons. Aeschylus 
and Pindar describe him as living in a 
Cilician cave. He was buried under Mount 
Aetna, the workshop of Hephaestus, which 
is hence called by the poets Typhois Aetna. 
Another representation of Typhon comes 
from Egypt, and identifies him with Set, 
the power of darkness (represented in 
serpent or crocodile form), who slew Osiris. 
The gods, it is said, unable to hold out 
against him, fled to Egypt, where, from 
fear, they changed themselves into animals, 
with the exception of Zeus and Athene. 

TYRANNiON (-onis; T vpawivv). 1. A 
Greek grammarian, a native of Amisus in 
Pontus, was taken captive by Lucullus, 
who carried him to Rome, in 72. He was 
given by Lucullus to Murena, wh«*j 
manumitted him. At Rome Tyrannion 
occupied himself in teaching. He was also 
employed in arranging the library of 
Apcllicon, which Sulla brought to Rome. 
— 2. A native of Phoenicia, the son of 
Artemidorus, and a disciple of the preced¬ 
ing. His original name was Diodes. He 
was captured in war and purchased by 
Dymas, a freedman of the emperor. By 
him he was presented to Terentia, the wife 
of Cicero, who manumitted him. 

TYRAS ( ae; Tvpas: Dniester ), subse¬ 
quently called DANASTRIS, a river in 
European Sarnmtia, forming in the lower 

S art of its course the boundary between 
>acia and Sarmatia, and falling into the 
Pontus EuxinuB, N. of the Danube. At 
its mouth there was a towm of the same 
name. 

TYRIAEUM (-i; Tvpialov: Ilghin) } a 
city of Lycaonia, due W. of Laodicea. 

TYRO (*ua; Tvp«), daughter of Salmoneus ! 
and Alcidice. She was wife of Cretheus, I 
and beloved by the river-god Enipeus in 
Thessaly, in whose form Poseidon appeared 
to her, and became by her the father of 
Pclias and Neleus. By Cretheus she 
was the mother of Aeson, Pheres, and 
Amythaon. 

TYRRHENI, TYRRHENIA. [ETRU¬ 
RIA.] 

TYRRHENUS (-i; Tvppijm or Tvpcnp'os), 
•on of the Lydian king Afcys and Callithea, 


and brother of Lydus, is said to have led a 
Pelasgian colony from Lydia into Italy, 
into the country of the Umbrians, and to 
have given to the colonists his name, 
Tyrrhenians. 

TYRRHEUS, a shepherd of king Latinus. 

TYRTAEUS (-i; Tvpratos), described as 
the son of Archembrotus, of Aphidnae in 
Attica, in the seventh century introduced 
the Ionic elegy into Sparta. According to 
the older tradition, the SpartanB during the 
second Messcnian war were commanded by 
an oracle to take a leader from among the 
Athenians, and thus to conquer their 
enemies, whereupon they chose Tyrtaeus 
as their leader. Later writers state that 
Tyrtaeus was a lame schoolmaster, of low 
family and reputation, whom the Athenians, 
when applied to by the Lacedaemonians in 
accordance with the oracle, purposely sent 
as the most inefficient leader they could 
select, being unwilling to help the Lace* 
daemonians. In order to appease the civil 
discords of Sparta he composed his elegy 
entitled Legal Order {JE.vvop.iaV But still 
more famous were the poems Dy which he 
animated the courage of the Spartans in 
their conflict with the Messenians. These 
poems were of two kinds : namely, elegies, 
containing exhortations to constancy and 
courage, and descriptions of the glory of 
fighting bravely for one’s native land; and 
more spirited compositions, in the ana¬ 
paestic measure, which were intended as 
marching songs, to be performed with the 
music of the flute. If the ordinary 
traditions are right Tyrtaeus lived and 
wrote in the second Messenian war about 
G50 B.c. But there is some reason to doubt 
whether the poems which we have are so 
old, and some have thought that they belong 
to the time of the third Messenian war 
(464 b.c.). 

TYRUS (-i; T vpot), one of the greatest 
cities of the ancient world, stood on the 
coast of Phoenice, about twenty miles S. of 
Sidon. It was a colony of the Sidonians, 
but gradually eclipsed the mother city, and 
came to be the chief place of all Phoenice 
for wealth, commerce, and colonising 
activity. Respecting its colonies and 
maritime enterprise, see Phoenice and 
Carthago. At the period when the Greeks 
began to be acquainted with the city, its 
old site had been abandoned, and a new 
citv erected on a small island about half a 
mile from the shore and a mile in length, 
and a little N. of the remains of the former 
city, which was now called Old Tyre, This 
island, which Pliny estimated at miles 
in circumference, was separated from the 
mainland by a channel about } * mile 
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broad. In B.c. 822 the Tyrians refused to 
open their gates to Alexander, who laid 
sie^e to the city for seven months, and 
united the island on which it stood to the 
mainland by a mole constructed chiefly of 
the ruins of Old Tyre. This mole has ever 
since formed a permanent connexion 
between the island and the mainland. 
After its capture and sack by Alexander, 
Tyre never regained its former consequence, 
and its commerce was for the most part 
transferred to Alexandria* 


U. 

TJBll (-orum), a German people, who 
originally dwelt on the right bank of the 
Rhine, but were transported across the 
river by Agrippa in b.c. 87, at their own 
request, because they wished to escape the 
hostilities of the Suevi. They took the 
name of Agrippinenses, from their town 
Colonia Agrippina. 

0CAIj£GON (-5nis; OvKaAeyw), one of 
the elders at Troy, whose house was burnt 
at the destruction of the city. Hence in 
*Proximus ardet Ucalegon ’ Juvenal uses 
his name for the neighbour whose house is 
on fire (iii. 199). 

GFENS (-entis; Uffente ), a river in 
Iiatium, flowing from the Volscian hills 
past Setia, through the Pontine marshes 
into the Amasenus. 

UFFUGUM (-i), a town in Brutfcium, 
between Scyllacium and Rhegium. 

OLIXES. [Odysseus.] 

ULPllNUS. DOMlTlUS ULPIANUS, 
a celebrated jurist. Under Alexander 
Severus, 222, ne became the emperor’s 
chief adviser and secretary. He was killed 
by some soldiers, who forced their way into 
the palace at night. 

ULPlUS TRAJANUS. [Trajanus.] 

t)Lt?BRAE (-arum), a small town in 
Latium, in the neighbourhood of the 
Pomptino Marshes. 

GIjYSSES. [Odysseus.] 

UMBRIA (*ae; ^ ’OpjSpi^), a district of 
Italy, bounded on the N. by Gallia Cisal- 
pina, from which it was separated by the 
river Rubicon; on the E. by the Adriatic 
sea; on the S. by Picenum, from which it 
was separated by the river Aesis, and by 
the land of the Sabines, from which it was 
separated by the river Nar; and on the W. 
by Etruria, from which it was separated 
by the Tiber. For the origin of its inhabi¬ 
tants, the UMBRI, see Italia. The 
Umbri were subdued by the Romans m b.c. 
807 ; and after the conquest of the Senones 


by the Romans in 288, they again obtained 
possession of the country on the coast of 
the Adriatic. This distriot, however, 
continued to be called Ager Qallicus down 
to a late period. The chief towns of 
Umbria were Ariminum, Fanum Fortunae, 
Mevania, Tuder, Narnia, and Spoletium. 

UMBRO (-onis; Ombrone), one of the 
largest rivers in Etruria, falling into the 
Tyrrhene sea, near a town of the same name. 

UNELLI (-orum), a maritime people on 
the N. coast of Gaul, on a promontory 
opposite Britain (the modem Ootentin ), 
belonging to the Armorici. 

UPIS (08ms), A goddess of childbirth 
identified with Artemis, and hence also 
represented as one of her nymphs. 

GrAnIa. [Mu8aej Aphrodite.] 

OrANUS (Oupa^s) or HEAVEN, 
sometimes called a son, and sometimes the 
husband, of Gaea (Earth). By Gaea 
Uranus became the father of Oceanus, 
Coens, Crius, Hyperion, Iapetus, Thia, 
Rhia,Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Tethys, 
Cronos; of the Cyclopes—Brontes, Steropes, 
Arges; and of the Hecatoncheires—Cottus, 
jffiriareus, and Gyes. Cicero mentions 
traditions that Uranus was also the father 
of Hermes by Dia, and of Aphrodite by 
Hemera. Uranus hated his children, and 
immediately after their birth he confined 
them in Tartarus, in consequence of which 
he was mutilated and dethroned by Cronos 
at the instigation of Gaea. Out of the 
drops of his blood sprang the Gigantesand 
the Erinyes, and from the foam gathering 
around what fell into the sea sprang 
Aphrodite. It has been remarked above 
[Titanes] that the dynasties of gods, which 
Greek mythology eventually represented 
as preceding Zeus, are reallv the deities of 
earlier inhabitants of Greek lands whom 
the Greeks adopted and fitted into their own 
theogony, accounting for the supremacy of 
Zeus, the great Greek deity, by represen ting 
the supreme deities of primitive barbarous 
tribes as earlier races of gods. The savage 
myths attached to them are simply the 
savage superstitions of these primitive 
tribes, which, though preserved by Hesiod, 
are unnoticed by Homer, who rejects most 
of the ugly and un-Greek myths. It is 
suggested that the barbarous myth of the 
mutilation of Uranus was a savage 
representation of the separation of earth 
and sky, which were regarded as having 
been so joined as to cause darkness. It is 
said that the Maoris of New Zealand have 
a similar story. 

URBlNUM (-i). 1. HORTEN8E (Ur- 
bino), a (own in Umbria and amunicipium, 
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situated on a steep round rock.—2. 
METAURENSE ( Urbania ), a town in 
Umbria, on the river Metaurus, and not 
far from its source. 

URlA (-ae; Ona), called HYRIA by 
Herodotus, a town in Calabria on the road 
from Brundusium to Tarentum, was the 
ancient oapital of Iapygia, and is said to 
have been founded by the Cretans under 
Minos. 

URlUM (-i), a small town in Apulia, 
from which the Sinus Urias took its name, 
being the bay on the N. side of Mt. 
Garganus opposite the Diomedean islands. 

USC AN A f-ae), a town in Illyria, on a 
tributary of tne Aous. 

USIPETES or USIPll, a German 
people, who, being driven out of their 
abodes by the Suevi, crossed the Rhino and 
penetrated into Gaul; but they were 
defeated by Caesar, and compelled to 
recross the river [cf. Tencteri], They 
were now received by the Sugambri, and 
allowed to dwell on the N. bank of the 
Lippe; but we afterwards find them S. of 
the Lippe; and at a still later time they 
become lost under the general name of 
Alemanni. 

USTlCA (-ae), a valley near the Sabine 
villa of Horace. [IIoratius.] 

UTlCA la, ri Ttvjoj or Ovti'kij ; Bou- 
Shater, Ru.), the greatest city of ancient 
Africa after Cartilage, was a Phoenician 
colony, older than Carthage. It stood on 
the shore of the N. part of the Carthaginian 
Gulf, a little W. of the mouth of the 
Bagradas, and twenty-seven Roman miles 
NW. of Carthage; but its site is now inland, 
in consequence of the changes effected by 
the Bagradas in the coast-line. [Bagradab.J 
In the third Punic war, Utica took part with 
the Romans against Carthage, and was 
rewarded with the greatest part of the 
Carthaginian territory. It afterwards 
became renowned as the scene of the last 
stand made by the Pompeian party against 
Caesar, and of the death of the younger 
Cato. [Cato.] 

UTIS (Montone), a river of Gallia 
Cisalpina, which flows past Forum Julii 
(Forti) and Ravenna into the Adriatic. 

UXELLODDNUM (-i; Issolu ), a town 
of the Cadurci in Gallia Aquitanica, 
situated on a steep hill, rising out of the 
plain, at the foot of which a river flowed. 
It was besieged and taken by Caesar, and 
its inhabitants were treated with great 
barbarity. 

UXENTUM (-i; TJgento\ a town in 
Calabria, N W. of the Iapygian promontory. 

UXll (-drum), a warlike people, of 


predatory habits, who had their strongholds 
in M. Parachoathras, on the N. border of 
Persia. 

V. 

VACCA (-ae),a city of Zeugitana in N. 
Africa, on the borders of Numidia, on an 
E. tributary of the river Tusca, a day’s 
journey S. of Utica. 

VACCAEI (-drum), a people in the 
interior of Hispania Tarracononsis, occu¬ 
pying the modem Toro , Palencia , Burgos , 
and Valladolid , E. of the Astures, S. of the 
Cantabri, W. of the Celtiberi. Their chief 
towns were Pallantia and Intercatia. 

VACONA (-ae), a Sabine goddess, wor¬ 
shipped especially in a sacred grove near 
the Laeus Yelinus and Reate; and also in 
a temple near Horace’s farm. Vacuna was 
particularly regarded as the goddess of 
victory, but also as a great national deity 
of the Sabines; she also presided over the 
works of the garden and field (hence 
identified both with Venus and with Ceres), 
and over the woods and hunting (hence 
identified with Diana). 

VADA. 1. A fortress of the Batavi in 
Gallia Belgica, E. of Batavodurum.— 2. 
VADA SABBATLA (Vado), a town of 
Liguria, on the coast, which was the 
harbour of Sabbata or Savo. 

VAD1MONIS LACUS (Lago di Bas- 
8a?w ), a small lake of Etruria of a circular 
form, with sulphurous waters, and floating 
islands. It is celobrated in history for the 
defeat of the Etruscans in two great 
battles: first, by the dictator Papirius 
Cursor in b.c. 309, from the effects of 
which tho Etruscans never recovered, and 
again in 283, when the allied forces of the 
Etruscans and Gauls were routed by the 
consul Cornelius Dolabella. The lake has 
so shrunk in dimensions in modern times 
as to bo only a small stagnant pond, almost 
lost in the tall reeds and bulrushes which 
grow in it. 

VAhALIS. [Riienus.] 

VALENS, emperor of the East a.d. 
364-878, was bom about a.d. 828, and was 
made emperor by his brother Valentinian. 
[Valentinianus.] The greater part of 
Valens' reign is occupied by his wars with 
the Goths (370-878). At first he gained 
reat advantages over them, but he was 
efeated by them with immense slaughter, 
near Hadrianople, on the 9vh of August, 
378. Valens was never seen after the 
battle; some say he died on the field, 
others t&at he was burnt to death in a 
peasant’s house, to which he was carried, 
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and which the barbarians set fire to without 
knowing who was in it. 

VALENS, FAbIUS, one of the generals 
of the emperor Vitellius in a.d. 69, marched 
into Italy through Gaul, and, after forming 
a junction with the forces of Caecina, 
defeated Otlio in the decisive battle of 
Bedriacum, which secured for Vitellius the 
sovereignty of Italy. Valens remained 
faithful to Vitellius when Antonius 
Primus, the general of Vespasian, marched 
into Italy; but as'he had not sufficient 
forceR, he resolved to sail to Gaul and 
rouse the Gallic provinces to espouse the 
cause of Vitellius; but he wa9 taken 
prisoner at the islands of the Stoechades 
(Hytrea), oft Massilia, and was shortly 
afterwards put to death at Urbinum. 

VALENTlA (-ae). X. (Valencia), the 
chief town of the Edetani on the river 
Turia, three miles from the coast, and on 
the road from Carthago Nova to Castulo. 
—2. (Valence), & town in Gallia Narbon- 
ensis on the Rhone, and a Roman colony. 
—3. A fifth province of Britain, added in 
369 to the four of the Diocletian arrange¬ 
ment. [Britannia.] 

VALENTiNlANUS. 1. Roman em- 
peror a.d. 364-376, was the son of Gra- 
tianus, and was born a.d. 321, at Cibalis in 
Ponnonia. Valentinian was elected em¬ 
peror by the troops at Nicaea, and asso¬ 
ciated in the empire lxis brother Valenfl, 
assigning to him the East, while he himself 
undertook the government of the West. 
For most of his reign he was occupied in 
defending the Roman frontier against the 
Alemanm and other barbarians. — 2. 
Roman emperor a.d. 376-392, younger son 
of the preceding, was proclaimed Augus¬ 
tus by the army after his father’s death, 
though he was then only four or five years 
of age. His elder brother Gratianus, who 
had been proclaimed Augustus during the 
lifetime of their father, assented to the 
choice of the army, and a division of the 
West was made between the two brothers. 
Valentinian had Italy, Illyricum, and 
Africa; Gratian had the Gauls, Spain 
and Britain. Valentinian was murdered 
by the general Arbogastes, who raised 
Eugenius to the throne.—3. Roman 
emperor, a.d. 425-456, was bora 419, and 
was the son of Constantius III. by Placidia, 
the sister of Honorius and the daughter of 
Theodosius I. During his long reign the 
empire was repeatedly exposed to the in¬ 
vasions of the barbarians; and it was only 
the military abilities of Aetius which saved 
the empire from ruin. [Aetius.J The 
power and influence of Aetius excuted the 
jealousy cf Valentinian, who murdered his 


brave and faithful general in 454. In the 
following year the emperor himself was 
slain by Petronius Maximus. He was a 
feeble and contemptible prince. 

VALERIA. [Coriolanus.] 

VALERIA GENS, one of the most 
ancient patrician houses at Rome. The 
Valerii were of Sabine origin, and theii 
ancestor, Volesus or Volusus, is said to 
have settled at Rome with Titus Tafcius. 
The Valeria gens were divided into various 
families under the republic, the most im¬ 
portant of which bore the names of Corvus, 
Flaccus, Laevinus, Messalla, Publicola, 
and Triarius. 

VALERIANUS, Roman emperor a.d. 
253-200. He was proclaimed emperor by 
the troops whom he was leading against 
the usurper Aemilianus. After defeating 
the Goths he went to the East to repel the 
Persian invasion. Antioch was recovered, 
and the Persian king Sapor was compelled 
to fall back behind the Euphrates; but the 
emperor followed too rashly. Ho was sur¬ 
rounded, in the vicinity of Edessa, by the 
countless horsemen of his active foe; he 
was entrapped into a conference, taken 
prisoner (260), and passed the remainder of 
his life in captivity. 

VALERIUS, P. ASIATICUS. 1. 
Consul suflectus under Caligula, and con¬ 
sul a.d. 46 under Claudius. He was 
wealthy and had beautiful gardens, coveted 
by Messallina, who procured an accusa¬ 
tion of treason against him which led to his 
death in 47.—2. Legatus of Gallia Belgica 
at the death of Nero. He was son-in-law 
and supporter of Vitellius. 

VALERIUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 
VALERAS VOLUSUS MAXIMUS, 
M' (or M. ?). 1. Was a brother of P. 
Valerius Publicola. He fought at the battle 
of L. Regillus, and was killed.—2. Dictator 
in B.c. 494, when the dissensions between 
the burghers and commonalty of Rome de 
nexis were at the highest. Valerius was 
popular with the plebs, and induced them 
to enlist for the Sabine and Aequian 
wars by promising that when the enemy 
was repulsed the condition of the debtors 
(next) should be alleviated. He defeated 
and triumphed over the Sabines; but, un¬ 
able to fulfil his promise to the commons, 
resigned his dictatorship. The plebs, 
seeing that Valerius at least had kept 
faith with them, escorted him honourably 
home. 

VALERIUS MAXIMUS, is known to 
us as the compiler of a large collection of 
historical anecdotes. He lived in the reign 
of the emperor Tiberius, to whom he de< 
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dicated his work. The work is by no means 
without value, since it preserves a record of 
many curious events not to be found else¬ 
where ; but, regarded as a history, it is 
wholly uncritical and shallow. 

VALGIUS RUFUS, C., a Roman poet 
and a contemporary of Virgil and Horace. 
He was consul suffectus in b.c. 12. He 
wrote elegies and epigrams, and perhaps 
some epic poetry. 

VANDALI, VANDAlII, or VINDALll, 
a confederacy of German peoples, probably 
of the great Suevic race, to which the 
Burgundiones, Gothones, Gepidae, and 
Rugii belonged. They dwelt originally on 
the N. coast of Germany ; but at the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century (a.d. 409) they 
traversed Germany and Gaul, and invaded 
Spain. In this country they subjugated 
the Alani, and founded a powerful kingdom, 
the name of which is still preserved in 
Andalusia (Vandalusia). In a.d. 429 they 
crossed over into Africa, under their king 
Genseric, and conquored all the Roman 
dominions in that country. Genseric subse¬ 
quently invaded Italy, and took and 
plundered Rome in 465. The Vandals 
continued masters of Africa till 635, when 
their kingdom was destroyed by Belisarius, 
and annexed to the Byzantine empire. 

VANGTONES (-um), a German people, 
dwelling along the Rhine, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the modem Worms. 

VANNIUS (-i), king of the Suevi, recog¬ 
nised by the Romans, a.d. 19, after the 
overthrow of Maroboduus. He reigned for 
thirty years, but was dispossessed by his 
nephews, Sido and Vangio, a.d. 60. 

VAPINCUM (-i; Gap), a town in Gallia 
Narbonensis, S. of Cularo ( G?‘e?ioble) } and 
not far from the Druentia (Durance). It 
lies just S. of the Col Bayard , which was 
probably ‘ the first ascent to the Alps * on 
Hannibal’s route, and Vapincum was in all 
probability the town which is mentioned both 
by Polybius and by Livy as the chief town 
or castellum of the natives who defended 
that defile, though Livy places it on the 
wrong side of the Druentia [cf. Hannibal] . 

VARGUNTEIUS, a senator and one of 
Catiline’s conspirators. 

VARlA (-ne; Vicovaro ), a town of the 
Sabines, in the valley of the Anio, about 
eight Jniles above Tibur, and near Horace’s 
villa. 

VARlNI (-drum), a people of Germany, 
on the right bank of the Albis, N. of the 
Langobardi. 

VARlUS RUFUS, L., one of the most 
distinguished poets of the Augustan age, 
the companion and friend of Virgil and 


Horace. By the latter he is placed in the 
foremost rank among the epic bards, and 
Quintilian praises his tragedy Thyestes. 
He enjoyed the friendship of Maecenas, and 
it was to the recommendation of Varius, 
in conjunction with that of Virgil, that 
Horace was indebted for an introduction 
to the minister, about b.c. 39. Virgil 
appointed Plotius Tucca and Varius his 
literary executors, and they edited the 
Aeneid. 

VARRO, ATACINUS. [See below, 
Vabro, No. 3.] 

VARRO, TERENTlUS. 1. C., consul 
B.c. 216 with L. Aemilius Paulus. Varro 
was of low birth, but, notwithstanding the 
strong opposition of (lie aristocracy, he was 
raised to the consulship by the people. 
His colleague was L. Aemilius Paulus, one 
of the leaders of the aristocratic party. 
The two consuls were defeated by Han¬ 
nibal at the memorable battle of Cannae. 
[Hannibal.] The battle was fought by 
Varro, against the advice of Paulus. The 
Roman army was all but annihilated. 
Paulus and almost all the officers perished. 
Varro was one of the few who escaped and 
reached Venusia in safety with about 
seventy horsemen. His conduct after the 
battle seems to have deserved praise. Ho 
proceeded to Canusium, where the remnant 
of the Roman army had taken refuge, and 
there took every possible precaution. His 
defeat was forgotten m the service he had 
lately rondered. On his return to the city 
the senate thanked him because he had 
not despaired of the commonwealth. This 
marked the determination of patricians 
and plebeians to work heartily together 
against the foreign enemy. Varro con¬ 
tinued to be employed in Italy for several 
successive years in important military com¬ 
mands till nearly the close of the Punic 
war.—2. M. TERENTlUS VARRO 
REATINUS, whose vast and varied eru¬ 
dition in almost every department of litera¬ 
ture earned for him the title of the ‘ most 
learned of the Romans,’ was bom at Reate 
b.c. 116, and was trained under L. Aelius 
Stilo Praeconinus, and afterwards by 
Antiochus, a philosopher of the Academy. 
Varro held a high naval command in the 
wars against the pirates and Mithridates, 
and afterwards served as the legatus of 
Pompeius in Spain in the Civil war, but 
was compelled to surrender his forces to 
Caesar. He then passed over into Greece, 
and shared the fortunes of the Pompeian 
party till after the battle of Pharsalia, 
when he obtained the forgiveness of 
Caesar, who employed him in superin¬ 
tending the collection and arrangement of 
the great library designed for publio use. 
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For some years Varro lived chiefly at his 
country seats near Cunae and Tusculum, 
ocoupied in literary work. Caesar had 
forced Antony to restore to Varro an 
estate which he had seized, and, perhaps 
in consequence, upon the formation of the 
second triumvirate his name appeared 
upon the list of proscribed; but he escaped 
and after some time obtained the protection 
of Octavian. He died b.c. 28, when he 
was in his eighty-ninth year. Not only 
was Varro the most learned of Roman 
scholars, but he was likewise the most 
voluminous of Roman authors. He is said 
to have written seventy-four different works, 
containing altogether 620 books. Of these 
works only two have survived:—(1) De Be 
Bustica Libri III , written when the 
author was eighty years old, is the most 
important of all the treatises upon anoient 
agriculture now extant. (2) De Lingua 
Latina , a grammatical treatise which exten¬ 
ded to twenty-four books; but six only (v.-x.) 
have been preserved, and these are im¬ 
perfect. The remains of this treatise are 
particularly valuable, since they have been 
the means of preserving many terms and 
forms which would otherwise have been 
altogether lost, and much curious infor¬ 
mation is here treasured up connected with 
the ancient usages, both civil and religious, 
of the Romans. His greatest work, of 
which unhappily only a few fragments 
have comedown to us, was his Antiquities. 
in 41 books, which treated of the political 
and religious constitutions of Rome, and 
from which Augustine drew largely in 
his De Oivitate Dei. Among his poetical 
works were the Saturae , which were com¬ 
posed in a variety of metres, with an 
admixture of prose also. Varro in these 
pieces copied to a certain extent the 

E ductions of Menippus the Gadarene 
nippus], and hence they were called 
irae Menippeac.—&. P. ( a Latin poet 
sumamed ATACINUS, from the Atax y 
a river of Gallia Narbonensis, his native 

E rovince, waB born b.c. 82. Of his personal 
istory nothing further is known. He 
seems to have written, first, an epic on part 
of Caesor’B Gallic wars, called Bellum 
Sequanicum and Saturae in imitation of 
Lucilius; and at a later time to have 
imitated the Alexandrian poets in the Argo - 
nautae (borrowed from Ap. Rhod.), and in 
elegiac love-poems. 

VARUS, a cognomen in many Roman 
entes, signified a person who had his legs 
ent inwards, and was opposed to Valgius y 
which signified a person having his legs 
turned outward. 

VARUS, P. ALFfiNUS. 1. A Roman 
jurist, was a pupil of Servius Sulpicius. 


It is probable that he is the Varus who 
attended the lectures of Siron at the same 
time as Virgil, and whom Virgil mentioned 
in the Eclogues (vi. 18, ix. 27), referring 
to the time when Alfenus varus was 
Octavion’s legate, and able to help him in 
preserving his property (b.c. 40).—2. A 
general of Vitellius in the Civil war in 
a.d. 69. 

VARUS, ATlUS. 1. P., a partisan of 
Pompey in the Civil war, was stationed in 
Picenum on the breaking out of the Civil 
war in b.c. 49. He subsequently crossed 
over into Africa, and raised two legions. In 
the course of the same year Varus, assisted 
by king Juba, defeated Curio, Caesar’s 
legate, who had crossed over from Sicily to 
Africa. He fought with the other Pompeians 
in Africa against Caesar in 46 ; but after 
the battle of Thapsus he sailed away to Cn. 
Pompey in Spain, and fell at the battle of 
Munda.—2. Q. ATIUS VARUS, com¬ 
mander of the cavalry under C. Fabius, 
one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul. 

VABUS, QUINTILlUa. 1. SEX., 
quaestor b.c. 49, belonged to the Pompeian 
party. He fell into Caesar’s hands at the 
capturo of Corfinium, but was dismissed 
by Caesar. Ho afterwards fought under 
Brutus and Cassius against the triumvirs; 
and after the loss of the battle of Philippi, 
he ordered his freedman to slay him.—2. 
P., son of the preceding, was consul b.c. 
18, and was subsequently appointed to the 
government of Syria, where lie acquired 
enormous wealth. DruBus had conquered 
a great part of central Germany as far aB 
the Visurgis (Weser); and Varus received 
orders from Augustus to make regulations 
for the newly conquered country. The 
Germans found a leader in Aiiminiub, who 
secretly organised a general revolt of all 
the German tribes near the Visurgis. 
When he had matured his planB, he sud¬ 
denly attacked Varus, who was marching 
with three legions and three squadrons 
of cavalry through a pass of the Saltus 
Teutoburgiensis y a range of hills covered 
with wood, which extends N. of the Lippe 
from OsnabrUck to Paderborn. Varus had 
diverged into this difficult country instead 
of following the safer route from his sum¬ 
mer quarters on the Visurgis (probably 
near Minden) to Aliso. He seems to have 
managed his march with great carelessness 
and to have been taken quite unprepared. 
The battle lasted three days, and ended 
with the destruction of the Roman army. 
Varus put an end to his own life. The 
scene of the disaster is placed by some 
modern writers in the district of Venne y 
near the sources of the Haute . 
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VARUS (-i; Var or Faro), a river in 
Gallia Narbonensis, forming the boundary 
between this province and Italy, rises in 
Mt. Cema in the Alps, and falls into the 
Mediterranean sea, between Antipolis and 
Nicaea. 

VASCONES, a powerful people on the 
N. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, be¬ 
tween the Iberus and the Pyrenees, in the 
modem Navarre and Guipuecoa. They 
belonged to the old Iberian race. Their 
name is still retained in that of the modern 

VATlA ISAURlCUS, P. SERVILlUS. 
1. Proconsul of Cilicia B.c. 78 ; carried on 
the war with great ability and success 
against the pirates, and from his conquest 
of the Isauri he obtained the surname of 
Isauricus. After giving Cilicia the organi¬ 
sation of a Roman province, he entered 
Rome in triumph in 74. In 65 he was 
censor with M. Valerius Messalla Niger. 
—2. Praetor 54, belonged originally to the 
aristocratical party, but espoused Caesar's 
side on the breaking out of the Civil war, 
and was consul with Caesar in 48. In 46 
he governed the province of Asia as pro- 
consul. After the death of Caesar in 44 
he at first opposed Antony, but afterwards 
joined him, and was made consul a second 
time in 41. 

VlTlNlUS. 1. P., a political ad- 
venturer in the last days of the republic, 
who is described by Cicero as one of the 
greatest scamps and villains that ever 
lived. He was quaestor b.c. 68, and 
tribune of the plebs 69, when he sold his 
services to Caesar, who was then consul 
along with Bibulus. It was Vatinius who 
proposed the bill to the people by which 
Caesar received the provinces of Cisalpine 
Gaul and Illyricum for five years. In 56 
he appeared as a witness against Milo and 
Sestius, two of Cicero’s friends, in con¬ 
sequence of which the orator made a 
vehement attack upon the character of 
Vatinius, in the speech which has come 
down to us. Vatinius was praetor in 65, 
and in the following year (64) he was 
accused by C. Licinius Calvus of having 
gained the praetorship by bribery. He 
was defended on this oocasion by Cicero, 
in order to please Caesar, whom Cicoro 
had offended by his former attack upon 
Vatinius. In 46 he was sent into Illyricum, 
where he carried on the war with success. 
After Caesar’s death he was compelled to 
surrender Dyrrhachium and his army to 
Brutus.—2. Of Beneventum, originally a 
shoemaker's apprentice, next earned his 
living as one of the lowest kinds of scurrae 
or buffoons, and finally obtained great 


wealth as an informer under Nero. A 
certain kind of drinking-cups, having nasi 
or nozzles, 1 bore the name of Vatinius, 
probably because they were supposed to 
caricature his profile. 

VECTIS or VECTA (Isle of Wight), 
an island off the S. coast of Britain, and 
opposite Porfcus Magnus ( Porchester, 
near Portsmouth). The traders from 
Massilia came to this island for the tin 
which the Britons brought them from 
Devonshire and Cornwall. 

VEDlUS POLLlO. [Pollio.] 
VEGETlUS, FLAVIUS RENATUS, 
the author of a treatise, Bei Militaris 
Instituta , which treats of the levying and 
training of recruits, the organisation of the 
legion, the operations of an army in the 
field, and naval warfare. It is probably 
right to ascribe to the same Vegetius the 
work on veterinary art called Mulo- 
medicina. 

VEIENTO, FABRIClUS, was praetor 
a.d. 65, and ran dogs instead of horses 
in the games. He was banished a.d. 62, 
in consequence of his having published 
several libels. He afterwards returned to 
Rome, and became, in the reign of 
Domitian, one of the most infamous in¬ 
formers and flatterers of that tyrant. 

VEU (-drum), one of the most ancient 
and powerful cities of Etruria, situated on 
the river Cremera, about twelve miles from 
Rome. Its territory (Ager Veiens) appears 
originally to have extended on the 8. and 
E. to the Tiber; on the SW. to the sea; 
on the E. it must have embraced all the 
district 8. of Soracte and eastward to the 
Tiber. The Veientes were engaged in 
almost unceasing hostilities with Rome for 
more than three centuries and a half, and 
Veii was at length taken by the dictator 
Camillus, after a siege which is said to 
ave lasted ten years, during which period, 
apparently, the emissarium for draining 
the Alban lake was formed, and by tra¬ 
dition was connected with an oracle about 
the siege. 

VElOVIS, an old Italian deity, whose 
temple at Rome stood between the Capi- 
tolium and the Arx in the * Asylum,’ 
between the sacred groves. He was said 
to be represented as a youthful god armed 
with arrows. Ilis origin and the meaning 
of his name have been variously explained. 
The prefix means ‘ separate from/ or 
‘ distinct from.' Hence Veiovis or Vediovis 
is a deity distinguished from Jupiter, and 
the most natural inference would be that 
he was the Jupiter Inferus presiding over 
the dead, ana that the arrows are the 
arrows of death. 
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VELABRUM. [Roma, p. 615.] 

VELEDA. a prophetic virgin, by birth 
belonged to the Bructeri, and was regarded 
as a divine being by most of the nations in 
central Germany in the reign of Vespasian. 
She dwelt in a lofty tower in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the river Luppia (Lippe). 

VELIA or ELEA (’EA«a), a Greek town 
of Lucania, on the W coast between 
Paestum and Buxentum, was founded by 
the Phocaeans, who had abandoned their 
native city to escape from the Persian 
sovereignty, about b.c, 643. It was situ¬ 
ated about three miles E. of the river 
Hales, and possessed a good harbour. Jt 
is celebrated as the place which gave the 
name to the Eleatic school of philosophy ; 
for Xenophanes established himself at 
Velia, and Parmenides and Zeno were born 
there. 

VELlNUS (-i; Velino ), a river in the 
territory of the Sabines, rising in the 
central Apennines, and falling into the 
Nar. This river in the neighbourhood of 
Reate overflowed its banks and formed 
several small lakes, the largest of which 
was called Lacus Velinus. In order to 
carry off these waters, a channel was cut 
through the rocks by Curius Dentatus, 
the conqueror of the Sabines, by means 
of which the waters of the Velinus were 
carried through a narrow gorge to a spot 
where they fall from a height of several 
hundred feet into the river Nar, the present 
‘ falls of Terni.’ 


VELlTRAE (-orum; Velletri ), a town 
of the Volsciana in Latium, but subse- 



gens sprang. 

VELLAUNODONUM (-i ; Beaun *), 
a town of the Senones in Gallia Lug- 
dunensis. 

VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. [Pater¬ 
culus.] 

VELLOCASSES, a people in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, NW. of the Parian, extending 
along the Sequana as far as the ocean; 
their chief town was Rotomagus. 

VENAFRUM (-i \Venafri ), a town in the 
N. of Samnium, near the river Volturnus, 
and on the confines of Latium, celebrated 
for the excellence of its olives. 

VENfiDI or VENEDAE, a people in 
European Sarmatia, dwelling on the Baltic 
E. of the Vistula. 

V£N£TlA (-ae). 1. A district in the 
N. of Italy, was originally included under 
the general name of Gallia Cisalpina, but 
was made by Augustus the tenth Regio of 
Italy. It was bounded on the W. by the 


river Athesis (Adige), which separated it 
from Gallia Cisalpma; on the N. bv the 
Carnic Alps; on the E. bv the river Tima- 
vus, which separated it from Istria; and 
on the S. by the Adriatic Gulf. Its in¬ 
habitants, the VENETI, frequently called 
HENETI (’Everoi) by the Greeks, were in 
Greek tradition said to be descendants of 
the Paphlagonian Heneti, whom Antenor 
led into the country after the Trojan war, 
but this tale, like bo many others, has 
evidently arisen from the mere similarity 
of the name. On the whole, the most 
probable view is that they were an Illyrian 
people who had held their own against the 
Celts. On the conquest of the Cisalpine 
Gauls, the Veneti likewise became included 
under the Roman dominions, and they 
were almost the only people in Italy who 
became the subjects of Rome without 
offering any resistance, no doubt for the 
reason that they regarded the Celtic races 
as their chief enemies. The Veneti con¬ 
tinued to enjoy great prosperity down to 
the time of the Marcomannio wars, in the 
reign of the emperor Aurelius; but from 
this time their country was frequently 
devastated by the barbarians who invaded 
Italy, and at length, in the fifth century, 
many of its inhabitants, to escape the 
ravages of the Huns under Attila, took 
refuge in the islands off their coast, on 
which now stands the city of Venice. The 
chief towns of Venetia in ancient times 
were Patavium. Altinum, and Aquileia. 
—2. A district m the NW. of Gallia Lug¬ 
dunensis (the W. coast of Brittany) in¬ 
habited by the Veneti, who were a brave 
people, and the best sailors in all Gaul. 
The name is preserved by the modern 
town of Vannes. 

VENETUS LACUS. [Brigantinus 
Lacus.] 

VENTA. I. BELGARUM (Win¬ 
chester). the chief town of the Belgae in 
Britain.—2. ICENORUM. [Iceni.]— 3. 
SIL0RUM ( Caerwent ), a town of the 
Silures in Britain, in Monmouthshire. 

VENTI (-orum; 'Amiot), the winds. 
The ruler of all the winds is Aeolus, who 
resides in the island Aeolia [Aeolus] ; 
but the other gods also, especially Zeus, 
exercise a power over them. Homer 
mentions by name Boreas (N. wind), 
Eurus (E. wind), Notus (S. wind), ana 
Zephyrus (W. wind). Though possibly at 
one time regarded as personal deities, their 
distinct personality, except in the case of 
Boreas, seems to have faded away before 
the time of Homer. [Boreas.] Yet relics 
of divinity ascribed to the winds generally 
are seen in the sacrifices offered to them 
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from the time of Homer down to the 
Roman imperial period. According to 
Hesiod, the beneficial winds, Notus, BoreaB, 
Argestes, and Zephyrus, were the sons of 
Astraeus and Eos; and the destructive 
ones are said to be the sons of Typhoeus. 
The later writers endeavoured to define 
the winds more accurately, according to 
their places in the compass. The most 
remarkable monument representing the 
winds is the octagonal tower of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes at Athens. Each of the eight 
sides of the monument represents one of 
the eight principal winds in a flying atti¬ 
tude. (1) Boreas wears a thick chiton, 
and is blowing on a Triton’s horn, to 
signify his power of raising storms at sea. 
[See under Boreas.] (2) Kaikins, the 
NE. wind (=Aquilo), has a vessel from 
which he is discharging hailstonos. (8) 
Apeliotes (=Subsolanus) ? the East wind, 
being regarded as kindly m Greece, carries 
fruit ana flowers in the sinus of his robe. 
(4) Euros (=Eurus or Voltumus), the 
warm and rainy SE. wind, shapes clouds 
with his robe. (5) Notos ( = Notus or 
Auster), the south wind, pours rain from 
liis jar. (6) Lips (=Africus), the SW. 
wind, which plows mariners over the sea to 
the harbours of Peiraeus, holds a ship’s 
aj)lustre. (7) Zephyrus ( = Zephyrus or 
Favonius), carries spring flowers. (8) 
Skiron (=Corns or Caurus), the NW., a 
parching wind, holds a vessel from which 
he is supposed to discharge hot charcoal. 
Block lambs were offered as sacrifices to 
the destructive winds, and white ones to 
favourable or good winds. 

VENTlDlUS BASSUS, P., was a native 
of Picenum, and was taken prisoner by 
Pompeius Strabo in the Social war (b.c. 
89), and carried to Rome. When he grew 
up to man’s estate, he got a poor living by 
undertaking to furnish mules and vehicles 
for those magistrates who went from Rome 
to administer a province. He became 
known to C. Julius Caesar, whom he ac¬ 
companied into Gaul. He obtained the 
rank of tribune of the plebs, and was made 
a praetor for b.c. 43. After Caesar’s death 
Ventidius sided with M. Antony in the war 
of Mutina (48), and in the same year was 
made consul suffectus. In 89 Antony sent 
Ventidius into Asia, to oppose Labienus 
and the Parthians. He conducted this 
war with distinguished ability and success. 
In the first campaign (89) he defeated the 
Parthians and Labienus, the latter of whom 
was slain in his flight after the battle ; and 
in the second campaign (88) he gained a still 
more brilliant victory over the Parthians, 
who had again invaded Syria. Facorus, 
the king’s son, fell in this battle. Ventidius 


was often cited as an instance of a man 
who rose from the lowest condition to the 
highest honours. 

VfiNUS (-eris), an Italian goddess, who, 
after the Greek mythology influenced the 
Roman, was identified with Aphrodite, and 
in Latin literature has the same myths and 
characteristics. [See under Aphrodite.] 
Originally the Italian Venus was a goddess 
of gardens and of spring flowers, having 
somewhat the same characteristics as 
Flora, Feronia, and Libera. Her worship 
at Rome was not extremely ancient; that 
is to say, it is not traceable earlier than 
the fourth century b.c. ; but she had 
ancient sanctuaries in other Latin settle¬ 
ments, especially at Ardea and Lavinium. 
Probably because both were goddesses 
of gardens and growth in spring, when 
the Greeks introduced the knowledge of 
Aphrodite she was identified with Venus. 
It is likely enough that this influence came 
first from Sicily and that the italianised 
Aphrodite was first known as VENUS 
ERYCINA. This deity was naturalised 
at Ardea and Lavinium, and there the 
Greek stories of Aeneas took root. When 
these were adopted by the Romans the 
importance of Venus was increased, for she 
was now regarded as the parent of the 
Roman race through her son Aeneas. The 
month of April, as the beginning of spring, 
was peculiarly sacred to her, both in her 
old character as goddess of gardens, and in 
her Greek character as goddess of love and 
growth. 

VENUsIA (-ae; Venosa), an ancient 
town of Apulia, S. of the river Aufidus, 
and near Mt. Vultur, memorable as the 
birthplace of the poet Horace. It seems 
to have been an Apulian city which had 
received an accession of territory from 
Lucania. It was captured by the Romans 
b.c. 262, and a colony was sent to it. 

VERAGRI or VARAGRI (-orum), a 
people in Gallia Belgica, on the Pennine 
Alps, near the confluence of the Dranse 
and the Rhone. Their territory stretched 
up the Val de Bagnes and the Val d’En- 
tremont as far as the summit of the pass 
of the Great St. Bernard. It is not im¬ 
possible that their name is preserved in 
Vemayaz, at the lower end of the valley. 

VERBANUS LACUS {Lago Maggiore ), 
a lake in Gallia Cisalpina, and the largest 
lake in all Italy, being about forty miles in 
length from N. to S.; its greatest breadth 
is eight miles. It is formed by the river 
Ticinus and other streams descending from 
the Alps, and the river Tioinus issues from 
its southern extremity. 

VERCELLAE (-drum; VtrcelU ), the 
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chief town of the Libici in Gallia Cisalpina, 
and subsequently a Roman munioipium. 
For the battle fought near it by Marius, 
see Camm Raudii. 

VERCINGETORIX (-Igis), the chieftain 
of the Arvemi, who carried on war with 

S eat ability against Caesar in b.c. 52. 

le history of this war occupies the 
seventh book of Caesar’s Commentaries on 
the Gallic War. Vercingetorix, who had 
roused the spirit of his countrymen, and 
had organised their defence with great 
skill ana heroic courage, fell into Caesar’s 
hands on the capture of Alesia, was subse¬ 
quently taken to Rome for the triumph of 
liia conqueror in 45, and was afterwards 
put to death. 

VERETUM (-i ; Alessano ), more 
anciently called BARIS, a town in Calabria, 
on the road from Leuca to Tarentum. 

VERGILIUS or VIRGlLlUS MlRO, 
P., the Roman poet, was bom on the 16th 
of October, b.c. 70, at Andes ( Pietola ), a 
small village near Mantua, in Cisalpine 
Gaul. There is no doubt that Vergilius is 
the more correct spelling, but the spelling 
Virgilius became common owing to fanciful 
derivations from virgo or virga. The 
earliest known instance of the spelling 
Virgilius is in the fifth century a.d. It is 
therefore better to write the Latin name 
Vergilius; but when it is Anglicised the 
established form, Virgil, may reasonably 
be retained.—Virgil’s father had a small 
estate which he cultivated, and he is said 
to have supplemented this by keeping bees. 
His mother’s name was Magia Polla. He 
was educated at Cremona and Mediolanum 
(Milan), and he took the toga virilis at 
Cremona on the day on which he began 
his sixteenth year, in 55. It is said that he 
afterwards studied at Neapolis (Naples) 
under Parthenius, a native of Bithynia, 
from whom he learned Greek. He was 
also instructed by Siro, an Epicurean. 
After the battle of Philippi (42) Octavian 
assigned to his soldiers lands in various 
parts of Italy. Octavius Musa, who was 
charged with this allotment in the Cremona 
district, extended the limits so as to include 
Mantua, and the farm belonging to Virgil’s 
father was assigned to a centurion, whose 
name is given as Arrius. Asinius Pollio, 
the legatus of Transpadane Gaul, and 
ComeliUB Gallus interested themselves in 
Virgil, who was probably already known to 
them as a poet, and advised him to apply 
to Octavian at Rome. Virgil did so, his 
father’s farm was restored, and the first 
Eclogue expresses gratitude to Octavian. 
But there was a second spoliation when, 
after the war of Perusia, Alfenus Varus 


became legatus in Pollio’s place. A primi- 
pilaris named Milienus Toro got possession 
of the farm, and Virgil himself was nearly 
killed by the violence of a certain Clodius. 
Virgil and his father took refuge in a 
country house belonging to Siro, and 
thence removed to Rome, where he wrote 
the Eclogues. Here Maecenas also be¬ 
came interested in Virgil, who was compen¬ 
sated by Augustus. He did not, indeed, 
recover his paternal estate, but land was 
given him elsewhere—possibly the estate 
which he had near Nola in Campania. 
His friendship with Maecenas was soon so 
firmly established that he was able to gain 
the same patronage for Horace. Horace, 
in one of his Satires (Sat. i. 6), in which he 
describes the journey from Rome to Brun- 
dusium, mentions Virgil as one of the party, 
and in language which shows that they 
were then in the closest intimacy. When 
Augustus was returning home from Samos, 
where he had spent the winter of 20, he 
met Virgil at Athens. The poet, it is said, 
had intended to make a tour of Greece, but 
he accompanied the emperor to Megara 
and thence to Italy. His health, which 
had long been declining, was now com¬ 
pletely broken, and he died soon after his 
arrival at Brundusium, on the 22nd of 
September, 19, not having quite completed 
his fifty-first year. His remains were 
transferred to Naples, which had been his 
favourite residence, and on the road from 
Naples to Puteoli (Pozzuoli) a monument 
is still shown supposed to be the tomb of 
the poet. The inscription said to have 
been placed on the tomb, 

Mantua me genuit, Calabri r&puere, tenet nuno 
Parthenope. Cecinl pascua, rura duces 

we cannot suppose to have been written by 
the poet. It is said that in his last illness 
he wished to burn the Aeneid , to which he 
had not given the finishing touches, but 
his friends would not allow him. What¬ 
ever he may have wished to be done with 
the Aeneid , it was preserved and published 
by his friends Varius and Tucca. The ten 
short poems called Bucolica were the 
earliest works of Virgil, and probably all 
written between 41 and 89. They are also 
called Eclogae or Selections, but there is no 
reason to suppose that this name originated 
with the poet. They are chiefly imitations 
of the more genuine pastorals of Theocritus. 
The fourth Eclogue, entitled Pollio , which 
may have been written in 40, after the 
peace of Brundusium, has nothing of the 
pastoral character about it. It is half 
allegorical, half historical and prophetical 
—anything, in fact, but Bucolic.—The 
Georgica or ‘Agricultural Poem* in four 
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books, written (37-30 b.c.), is a didactic 
poem, which Virgil dedicated to his patron 
Maecenas. He treats of the cultivation of 
the soil in the first book, of fruit trees in 
the second, of horses and other cattle in 
the third, and of bees in the fourth. This 
is generally regarded as his masterpiece, 
and it is unquestionably the most finished 
and perfect of his works. Yet the Aencid 
is the greater poem of the two; in grandeur, 
in poetical matter and, to most readers, in 
interest, it is superior, and yields only to 
the Georgia in artistic completeness. The 
Georgia are, no doubt, based on the works 
of Hesiod and Aratus, but are so treated as 
to be rightly regarded as an original poem. 
The Aeneid is an epic poem on the model 
of the Homeric poems. It was based upon 
an old Roman tradition that Aeneas and 
his Trojans settled in Italy, and were the 
founders of the Roman name. The for¬ 
tunes of Aeneas and his final settlement in 
Italy are the subject of the Aeneid; but it 
is the national epic of the Roman people, 
and its real object is to set forth the glories 
of Rome and, less directly, of the Julian 
house, to which Augustus belonged, and to 
foster in the Romans a patriotic feeling 
and, still more, a religious sentiment for 
the gods and heroes of their ancestors. 
—The larger editions of Virgil contain 
some short poems, which are attributed to 
him. The Culex or Gnat is a kind of 
Bucolic poem in 413 hexameters. Virgil is 
known to have written a poem of this 
name; but it is on the whole probable that 
the poem which we have is by an imitator 
of Virgil. The GiriSy or the mythus of 
Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, king of 
Megara, in 641 hexameters, borrows from 
Virgil’s forms, but was probably written 
by an imitator of Catullus. The Moretum , 
in 123 verses, the name of a dish of various 
ingredients, is a poem in hexameters, on the 
daily labour of a cultivator, but it contains 
only the description of the labours of the 
first part of the day, which consists in pre¬ 
paring the Moretum. It is suggested, 
with probability, that this mav be a trans¬ 
lation or adaptation by Virgil of a Greek 
poem of Parthenius. The Copay in elegiac 
verse, is an invitation by a female tavern 
keeper or servant attached to a Caupona 
to passengers to come in and enjoy them¬ 
selves. There is no reason against accept¬ 
ing this as Virgil’s work. There are also 
fourteen short pieces in various metres, 
classed under the general name of Cata- 
lepton (sometimes written Catalecta). 
The name is derived from a title (Kara 
Aerr4v) which Aratus gave to a set of small 
poems. They were written in the period 
of Virgil, and it is probable that many are 
C.P. 


by Virgil—some the work of his earlier 
years. 

VERGINlUS. [Vibginius.] 
VEROLAMlUM or VERULAMlUM 
(Old Verulaniy near St. Albans), the chief 
town of the Catuvellauni in Britain, pro¬ 
bably the residence of the king Cassivel- 
launus, which was conquered by Caesar. 
It was destroyed by the Britons under 
Boudicca or Boadicea, in their insurrection 
against the Romans, but was rebuilt, and 
continued to be an important place. 

VEROMANDUI (-orum), a people in 
Gallia Belgica, between the Nervii and 
Suessiones, in the modern Vcrmandois. 

VERONA (-ae ; Verona ), an important 
town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the river 
Athesis (Adige)y was originally the capital 
of the Euganei, but subsequently belonged 
to the Ceuomani. At a still later time it 
was made a Roman colony, with the sur¬ 
name Augusta; and under the empire it 
was one of the largest and most flourishing 
towns in the N. of Italy. It was the birth¬ 
place of Catullus. Tlieodoric took up his 
residence in this town, whence it is called 
by the German writers of the middle ages 
Dietrichs Bern, to distinguish it from Bern 
in Switzerland. There are still many 
Roman remains at Verona, and, among 
others, a magnificent araphitheatre, and 
part of the walls built by Gallienus a.d. 265. 

VERRES, C., was quaestor b.c. 82, to 
Cn. Papirius Carbo, and therefore at that 
period belonged to the Mariun party. He, 
however, deserted Carbo, embezzling at the 
same time the state money which lie held 
as quaestor, and went over to Sulla, who 
sent him to Beneventum, where he was 
allowed a share of the confiscated estates. 
Verres next appears as the legate of Cn. 
Cornelius Dolabella, praetor of Cilicia in 
80-79, and one of the most rapacious of 
the provincial governors. On the death of 
the regular quaestor, C. Malleolus, Verres 
became the pro-quaestor of Dolabella. 
Verres was praetor urbanus in 74, and 
afterwards pro-praetor in Sicily, where 
he remained nearly three years (78-71), 
plundering without scruple. No class of 
the inhabitants of Sicily was exempted 
from his avarice, his cruelty, or his insults. 
As soon as he left Sicily the inhabitants 
resolved to bring him to trial. They com¬ 
mitted the prosecution to Cicero, who had 
been quaestor in Sicily in 76, and had 
promised his good offices to the Sicilians 
whenever they might demand them. Verres 
was defended by Hortensius, and was 
supported by the whole power of the 
aristocracy, Cicero, assisted by his cousin 
Lucius, gathered a mass of evidence and a 
S S 
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Crowd of witnesses from all parte of the 
island. Eventually Hortensius threw up 
the case. Verres left Rome before the 
trial was over, and was condemned in his 
absence. He retired to MarseUles, retain¬ 
ing so many of his treasures of art as to 
cause eventually his proscription by M. 
Antony in 43. 

YERTUMNUS or VORTUMNUS (-i), is 
said to have been an Etruscan divinity 
whose worship was introduced at Rome by 
an ancient Vulsinian colony occupying at 
first the Caelian hill and afterwards the 
Vicus Tuscus. But he was really an 
Italian deity, worshipped by Latins and 
Sabines, and the only reason for the tradi¬ 
tion of his Etruscan origin Beems to have 
been that his statue stood in the Vicus 
Tuscus. The name is evidently the old 
resent participle passive of verto , and 
elonged to him as the god of the ‘ turning 
year’—that is, of the seasons, whose 
various hues and fruits at different times 
are represented by the myth of the meta¬ 
morphoses of Vertumnus; the god being in 
reality the giver of the seasonable produce 
of the year, connected with the transfor¬ 
mation of plants and their progress from 
blossom to fruit. Hence the story that 
when Vertumnus was in love with Pomona 
he assumed all possible formB, until at last 
lie gained his end by changing himself into 
a handsome youth. 

VERULAE (-arum; Veroli ), a town of 
the Hernici in Latium, SE. of Aletrium, 
and N. of Frusino. 

VERULAMIUM. [Vebolamium.] 

VERUS, L. AURELIUS, the colleague 
of M. Aurelius in the empire, a.d. 161-169. 
He was bom in 130, and his original name 
was L. Ceionius Commodus. His fatlier, 

L. Ceionius Commodus, was adopted by 
Hadrian in 136; and, on the death of his 
father in 138, he was, in pjrsuance of the 
command of Hadrian, adopted, along with 

M. Aurelius, by M. Antoninus. On the 
death of Antoninus, in 161, he succeeded 
to the empire along with M. Aurelius. The 
history of his reign is given under Aure¬ 
lius. Verus died suddenly at Altinum, in 
the country of the Veneti, towards the close 
of 169. 

VESERIS (-is), a small river of Cam¬ 
pania, near Vesuvius, on the banks of 
which the battle against the Latins was 
fought by Manlius Torquatus and Decius 
Mus. B.c. 340. 

VESEVUS. [Vesuvius.] 

VESONTlO (-finis ,* BesanQon), the chief 
town of the Sequani in Gallia Belgica, 
situated on the nver Dubis ( Doubs), 
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VESPlSllNUS, T. ELlVlUS SABI- 
NUS, Roman emperor a.d. 70-79, was born 
in the Sabine country on the 17th of 
November, a.d. 9. His father was a man 
of mean condition, of Reate, in the country 
of the Sabini. His mother, Vespasia Polla, 
was the daughter of a praefeotus castro- 
rum, and the sister o! a Roman senator. 
She was left a widow with two eons— 
Flavius Sabinus and Vespasian. In the 
reign of Claudius he was sent into Ger¬ 
many as legatus legionis, and in 43 ho held 
the same command in Britain, and reduced 
the Isle of Wight. He was consul in 61, 
and proconsul of Africa under Nero. Nero 
afterwards sent him to the East (66), to 
conduct the war against the Jews. His 
conduct of the Jewish war had raised his 
reputation when the war broke out between 
Obho and Vitellius after the death of Galba. 
He was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria 
on the 1st of July, 69, and soon after all 
through the East. Vespasian came to 
Rome in the following year (70), leaving 
his son Titus to continue the war against 
the Jews. Vespasian, on his arrival at 
Rome, worked with great industry to re¬ 
store order in the city and in the empire. 
He disbanded some of the mutinous soldiers 
of Vitellius, and maintained discipline 
among his own. The simplicity and fru¬ 
gality of his mode of life formed a striking 
contrast with the luxury of some of his pre¬ 
decessors. In 71 Titus returned to Rome, 
and both father and son triumphed together 
on account of the conquest of the Jews. 
The reign of Vespasian was marked by the 
conquest of North Wales and the island of 
Anglesey by Agricola, who was sent into 
Britain in 78. Vespasian also busied him¬ 
self in securing the German frontier: he 
fortified the Agri Decumates and strength¬ 
ened the defences of the Limes Germanious. 
[Germania.] In Italy he reorganised the 
praetorian guard, forming it of nine cohorts 
levied only from Italians. His financial 
management was marked by great economy; 
bub he was the author of some remarkable 
public works at Rome, the building of the 
raagnificont Temple of Peace, and the re¬ 
building of the Temple of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus. He died in 79. 

VESTA (-ae), an Italian goddess of the 
hearth, and more especially of the fire on 
the hearth, both in name and in nature 
akin to the Greek Hestia, but worshipped 
by the Italian nations, particularly by the 
Latins, from ancient times independently 
of any connection with Greece. The wor¬ 
ship of Vesta had its origin in the difficulty 
and the necessity of obtaining fire in primi¬ 
tive times. Hence, as even in the present 
time among savage tribes, arose the custom 
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of keeping a fire always alight somewhere 
for the use of the community and of carry¬ 
ing fire thence for any new settlement. 
This oustom was preserved by the conser¬ 
vatism of religion among civilised Greeks 
and Romans, after the necessity had ceased 
to exist, and the state-hearth was preserved 
in each Latin state, just as in Greece; and 
in like fashion an outgoing settlement 
carried its sacred fire from the parent city. 
Vesta was thus intimately connected with 
the Penates as deities of the household and 
of the state [Penates] ; and the fact that 
the sacred fire was brought from the parent 
city made the Romans trace back; the 
origin of the cult to the more ancient Latin 
settlements, first to Lanuvium and Alba, 
and, after the idea of a Trojan origin pre¬ 
vailed, to Troy itself, whence it was sup¬ 
posed the sacred fire of Vesta as well as 
the Penates had come. At Rome, as in 
other Latin cities, the sacred fire was 
tended and the service of Vesta maintained 
by a body of virgin priestesses, who lived 
together in a house (Atrium Vestae) to the 
SE. of tlio Forum, and under the N. side 
of the Palatino, abutting on the Via Nova. 
This house, as rebuilt under Hadrian, was 
excavated in 1883, and from its character 
and tho inscriptions (as late as the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth century a.d.) and sculp¬ 
tures found in it much additional light has 
been thrown on the Vestal service. The 
Vestals represented tho daughters of the 
chief in the primitive tribe, who maintained 
the state-fire in tlieir father’s hut, and the 
temple of Vesta preserved the shape of the 
primitive chief’s hut, and was a round 
building. The public worship of Vesta 
was maintained in this temple : her private 
worship belonged to every domestic hearth, 
which in the earliest Roman houses was in 
the Atrium, 

VESTINI (-orum), a Sabellian people 
in central Italy, dwelling between the 
Apennines and the Adriatic sea, and sepa¬ 
rated from Piconum by the river Matrinus, 
and from tho Marrucini by the river 
Aternus. They were conquered by the 
Romans, B.c. 322, and from that time 
appear as faithful allies until the Social 
war, when they joined the Italian states 
against Rome, and were conquered by 
Pompeius Strabo in 89. 

VEStfLUS [Monte Viso), the loftiest 
summit of the Cottian Alps, in which were 
the sources of the Padus. 

VfiSUVlUR, also called VfiSEVUS, 
VESBlUS, or VESVlUS, the celebrated 
volcanio mountain in Campania, rising 
out of the plain SE. of Neapolis. In a.d. 
63 the volcano gave the first symptoms 


of agitation in an earthquake, which 
occasioned considerable damage to several 
towns in its vicinity; and on the filth 
August, a.d. 79, oocurred the first great 
eruption of Vesuvius in historic times, 
which overwhelmed the cities of Stabioe, 
Herculaneum, and Pompeii. It was in 
this eruption that the elder Pliny lost his 
life. The next recorded eruption was in 
a.d. 203. 

VETERA or CASTRA VETERA, the 
chief military station of the lower Rhine, 
held usually by two legions. It was not 
far from tho junction of the Lippe with 
the Rhine on the site of the modern Birten , 
near Xanten. 

VETTlUS, L., a Roman eques, in the 
pay of Cicero in b.c. 63, to whom lie gave 
some valuable information respecting the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. He again appears 
in 59, as an infonner. In that year he 
falsely accused Curio, Cicero, L. Lucul- 
lus, and many other distinguished men, of 
having formed a conspiracy to assassinate 
Pompey. Vettius gave evidonce first before 
tho senate and on the next day before the 
assembly of the people; but his statements 
were regarded with great suspicion, and on 
the following morning he was found stran¬ 
gled in the prison to which the senate had 
sent him. Cicero at a later time charged 
Vatinius with the murder. 

VETTONES or VECTONES (-urn), a 
people in the interior of Lusitania, E. of 
the Lusitani and W. of the Carpetani, 
extending from the Durius to the Tagus. 

VETOLONIA, VETULONlUM, or 
VETULONlI, an ancient city of Etruria, 
and one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan 
Confederation. From this city the Romans 
are said to have borrowed the insignia of 
their magistrates—the fasces, sella curulis, 
and toga praetexta—as well as the use of 
the brazen trumpet in war. After the time 
of the Roman kings we find no further 
mention cf Vetulonia; but the site of the 
ancient city has been discovered in this 
century near a small village called Magli- 
ano , between the river Osa and the Albegna, 
and about eight miles inland. It appears 
to have had a circuit of at least four and 
a half miles. 

VETURlA GENS. [Calvikub, Philo.] 

VETURlUS MAMCnlOS, woe said in 
old traditions to have been the armourer 
who made the eleven ancilia exactly like 
the one that was sent from heaven in the 
reign of Numa. But there is good reason 
to think that this was merely an attempt 
to explain the invocations of Mamurius in 
the hymns of the Salii, and that Mamurius 
S S 3 
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Veturius is really—Mars Vetus. This * Old 
Mars 1 was represented by a man clothed 
in skins who was driven out of the city, to 
symbolise the old season of wintry darkness 
driven out before the new spring year. 
[See Diet, of Ant* art. Salii.] 

VETUS, ANTISTlUS. 1. C., quaestor 
in 61, and tribune of the plebs in 57, when 
he supported Cicero in opposition to Clo- 
dius. In the Civil war he espoused Caesar’s 
party. He accompanied Augustus to Spain 
in 26, and on the illness of the emperor 
continued the war against the Cantabri 
and Astures, whom he reduced to submis¬ 
sion. 2.' L., consul with the emperor Nero, 
a.d. 65. Iu 68 he commanded a Roman 
army in Germany, and formed the project 
of connecting the Mosella (Moselle) and the 
Arar ( Sadnc) by a canal, and thus forming a 
communication between the Mediterranean 
and the Northern Ocean. Vetus put an 
ond to his life in G5, in order to anticipate 
his sentence of death, which Nero had 
rosolved upon. 

VlADUS M; Oder), a river of Germany, 
falling into tne Baltio. 

VlBIUS PANSA. [Pansa.] 

VlBIUS SEQUESTER. [Sequester.] 

VIBO, the Roman name of the Greek 
town HIPPONlUM ('iTm-wi/ioi'), on the 
SW. coast of Bruttium. It is said to have 
been founded by the Locri Epizephyrii; 
but it was destroyed by the elder Dio¬ 
nysius, who transplanted its inhabitants 
to Syracuse. It was afterwards restored, 
and at a later time it fell into the hands of 
the Bruttii. It was taken from the Bruttii 
by the Romans, who colonised it b.c. 194, 
and called it VIBO VALENTIA. The 
walls of the ancient fort are traceable at 
Bivona; it is conjectured that Vibo itself 
stood above, on the site of the modern 
town Monte Leone. 

VIBULANUS, the name of the most 
ancient family of the FABIA GENS. The 
last person of the gens who bore this sur¬ 
name was Q. Fabius Vibulanus, consul 
412. This Vibulanus assumed the agno¬ 
men of Ambustu8, and his descendants 
dropped the name of Vibulanus and took 
that of Ambustus in its place. In the 
same way Ambustus was after a time 
supplanted by that of Maximus. 1. Q. 
FABIUS VIBULANUS, consul 486, when 
he carried on war with success against the 
Volsci and Aequi, and consul a second time 
in 482. In 480 he fought under his brother 
Marous [No. 8] against the Etruscans, 
and was killed m battle.—2. K., brother 
of the preceding. He was consul in 484, 
and again in 481 and a third time in 479, 


when he espoused the cause of the plebei¬ 
ans, to whom he had become reconciled. 
The traditional aocount is that when his 
propositions were rejected with scorn by 
the patricians, he and his house resolved 
to quit Rome altogether and to found a 
settlement on the banks of the Cromera, 
a small stream that falls into the Tiber a 
few miles above Rome. Accordingly 806 
Fabii assembled on the Quirinal at the 
house of Kaeso, and from thence marched, 
with the consul at their head, through the 
Porta Carmontalis, which was afterwards 
called Porta Scelerata to the banks of the 
Cremera, where they erected a fortress. 
Here they took up their abode along with 
their families and clients, and for two 
years continued to devastate the territory 
of Veii. They were at length destroyed by 
the Veientes in 477. The whole Fabi&n 
gens perished at the Cremera with the 
exception of the son of Marcus, from whom 
all the later Fabii were descended.— 3. M., 
brother of tho two preceding, was consul 
483, and a second time 480.— 4. Q., son of 
No. 3, is said to have been the only one of 
tho Fabii who survived the destruction of 
his gons at the Cremera, but he could not 
have been loft behind at Rome on account 
of his youth, as the legend relates, since he 
was consul ten years afterwards. He was 
consul in 467, a second time in 466, and a 
third time in 469. Fabius was a member 
of the second decemvirate (460), and went 
into exile on the deposition of the decemvirs. 

VIBULLlUS RUFUS, L., a senator 
and a friend of Pompey, who made him 
praefoctus fabrftm in the Civil war. He 
was taken prisoner by Caesar at Corfinium 
(49), and a Becond time in Spain later in 
the year. 

VlCA POTA. [Nike.] 

VICTOR, SEX. AURJELlUS, a Latin 
writer, lived in the middle of the fourth 
century. He was city prefect under Theo¬ 
dosius. He was the author of some short 
biographies of the emperors from Augustus 
to Constantius. 

VICTORIA. [Nike.] 

VICTORlNUS. 1. One of the Thirty 
Tyrants, was third of the usurpers who^ in, 
succession, ruled Gaul during the reign 
of GallienuB. He was assassinated at 
Agrippina by one of his officers in A.D. 268, 
aftor reigning somewhat more than a year. 

VIENNA (-ae; Vienne), the chief town 
of the Allobroges in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
situated on the Rhone, S. of Lugdunum. 
Under the later emperors it was the capital 
of the province called after it, Gallia 
Viennonsiti 
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VlMlNALlS. [Roma.] 

VINDRLTCIA (-fte), the country of the 
VINDfiLlCl, & Celtic people, whose terri¬ 
tory stretched along the N. of Raetia, 
being bounded on the N. by the Danube, 
which separated it from Germany, on the 
W. by the territory of the Helvetii in 
Gaul, and on the E. by the river Oenus 
(Inn), which separated it from Noricumi, 
thus corresponding to the NE. part of 
Switzerland (the country about the NW. 
end of the Lake of Constance), the SE. of 
Baden, and the S. of WUrtemberg and 
Bavaria. The Vindelici were subdued by 
Tiberius, who defeated them both by land 
in the country S. of the Danube, and in a 
naval battle on the Lake of Constance. 
It was made part of the Raetian province. 
[Raetia.] Its chief town was Augusta 
Vindelicorum [Augsburg). 

YINDEX, C. JULIUS, propraetor of 
Gallia Lugdunensis in the reign of Nero. 
In 68 he offered the empire to Galba, in¬ 
tending, probably, to make Gaul a separate 
kingdom for himself. Virginius Rufus, 
the governor of Upper Germany, marched 
against Vindex, who put an end to his own 
life. 

VIND0BONA (-ae; Vienna , Engl.; 
Wien, Germ.), a town in Pannonia, on the 
Danube, was originally a Celtio settle¬ 
ment, and subsequently a Roman muni- 
cipium. Under the Romans it became a 
town of importance ; it was the chief 
station of the Roman fleet on the Danube, 
and the headquarters of a Roman legion. 

VINDONISSA (-ae; Windisch), a town 
in Gallia Belgica, on tho triangular tongue 
of land between tho Aar and Reuss, was 
an important Roman fortress in the 
country of the Helvetii. 

VINlUS, T., consul in a.d. 69, with the 
emperor Galba, and one of his chief ad¬ 
visers. He was killed by Otho's Boldiers, 
after the death of Galba. 

VIPSANlUS AGRIPPA, M. [Agiuppa.] 

VIRBlUS, a Latin divinity worshipped 
with Diana in the grove at Aricia, at the 
foot of the Alban Mt. [Diana ; Did. of 
Ant . art. Bex Nemorensis.] When the 
Italian myths were affected by those of 
Greece, and Diana was identified with 
Artemis, Yirbius was said to be the same 
as Hippolytus, who was restored to life 
by Asclepius at the request of Artemis. 
It was said that Hippolytus was placed by 
this goddess under the care of the nymph 
Aricia, and received the name of Yirbius. 
By this nymph he became the father of 
a son, who was also called Yirbius, and 
whom his mother sent to the assistance of 


Turmis against Aeneas. Horses were ex¬ 
cluded from this sacred grove, probably 
because they had originally been sacrificed 
there; though the explanation afterwards 
given was that they were hostile to Virbius, 
because they had caused the death of 
Hippolytus. 

VIRDUMARUS. [V iridomarus.] 
VIRGILIUS. [Yergilius.] 

VIRGINIA, daughter of L. Virginius, 
a centurion, was betrothed to L. Icilius. 
Her beauty excited the passion of the 
decemvir Appius Claudius, who got one of 
his clients to claim her as his slave. The 
case was brought before the decemvir for 
decision; and- Appius, on the following 
morning, pronounced sentence, assigning 
Virginia to his freedman. Her father, who 
had come from the camp, seeing that all 
hope was gone, snatching up a butcher’s 
knife from one of the stalls, plunged it in 
his daughter's breast, exclaiming,*.* There is 
no way but this to keep thee free.' The 
crowd made way for him, and, holding 
his bloody knife on high, he rushed to 
the gate of the city, and hastened to the 
Roman camp. Both camp and city rose 
against the decemvirs, who were deprived 
of their power, and the old form of 
government was restored. L. Virginius 
was the first who was elected tribune, and 
by his orders Appius was dragged to prison 
to await his trial, and there put an end to 
his own life. 

VIRGINIUS, L. [Yibginia.] 

VIRGlNlUS RUFUS, consul a.d. 63, 

, and governor of Upper Germany at the 
I time of the revolt of Julius Vindex in Gaul 
(68). The soldiers of Virginius wished to 
raise him to the empire; but he refused 
the honour, and marched against Vindex, 
who perished before Vesontio. [Vindex.] 
After Otho’s death, the soldiers again 
attempted to proclaim Virginius emperor, 
and in consequence of his refusal of the 
honour he narrowly escaped with his life. 
Virginius died in the reign of Nerva, in 
his third consulship, a.d, 97, at eighty- 
three years of age. His epitaph, com¬ 
posed by himself, notices his refusal of 
empire: 

Hie situs est Rufus, pulso qui Vindice quondam 
Imperium adseruit non sibi sed patriae 

VlRlATHUS (-i), a Lusitanian, is de¬ 
scribed by the Romans as originally a 
shepherd or huntsman, and afterwards a 
robber, or, as he would be called in Spain 
in the present day, a guerilla chief. He 
was one of the Lusitanians who escaped the 
treacherous massacre of the people by the 
proconsul Galba in b.c. 150. Ho collected 
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ft formidable force, and for several suc¬ 
cessive years he defeated one Roman army 
after another. At length, in 141, the 
proconsul Fabius Servilianus concluded 
a peace with Viriathus, in order to save 
his army, which had been enclosed by the 
Lusitanians in a mountain pass, much in 
the same way as their ancestors had been 
by the Samnites at the Candine Forks. 
Servilius Caepio, who had succeeded to 
the command of Further Spain in 140, 
renewed the war, and shortly afterwards 
rocured the assassination of Viriathus by 
ribing three of his friends. 

VIRIDOMXRUS (-i), 1. or BRITO- 
MARTUS. the leader of the Gauls, slain 
by Marcellus. [Marcelltjs.] —2. OrVIR- 
DGMARUS, a chieftain of the Aedui, 
whom Caesar had raised from a low rank 
to the highest honour, but who afterwards 
joined the Gauls in their great revolt in 
b.c. 62. 

VIROCONIUM or URIOCONIUM 
(Wroxeier ), a town in Britain on the road 
from Deva (Chester) to Londinium and to 
Crlevum (Gloucester). 

V1RTUS, the personification of manly 
valour. [See Honos.] 

VISTULA (-ae; Vistula , Engl.; 
Weichsely Germ.), an important river of 
Germany, forming the boundary between 
Germany and Sarmatia, rising in the 
Hercynia Silva, and falling into the Mare 
Suevicum, the Baltic. 

VlSURGIS (-is; Weser), an important 
river of Germany, falling into the German 
Ocean. 

VlTELLlUS (*i), A., Roman emperor 
from January 2nd to December 22nd, a.d. 
69, was son of L. Vitellius, who was pro- 
consul of Syria a.d. 35. His vices made 
him a favourite of Tiberius, Caius Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero, and Galba gave him 
the command of the legions in Lower 
Germany. When the news of Galba's 
death arrived, the legions of both Ger- 
manies combined to acknowledge Vitellius' 
as Imperator, and he was proclaimed at 
Colonia Agrippinonsis ( Cologne ), on the 
2nd of January, 69. His generals, Fabius 
Valons and Caccina, marched into Italy, 
defeated Otho’s troops at the decisive 
battle of Bcdriacum. Vitellius reached 
Romo in July. He did not rule harshly, 
but he was a glutton and an epicure, and 
his chief amusement was the table, on 
which he spent enormous sums of money. 
Meantime Vespasian was proclaimed em¬ 
peror at Alexandria on the 1st of July; 
and the legions of Hlyricum under Antonias 
Primus entered the N. of Italy and de¬ 


clared for Vespasian. Primus defeated 
the Vitellians in two battles, and then 
marched upon Rome. Vitellius was seised 
in the palace, led through the streets with 
every circumstance of ignominy, and 
dragged to the Gemoniae Scalae, whore 
ho was killed with repeated blows. 

VITRUVIUS, POLLlO, M., the author 
of a celebrated treatise on Architecture. 
He appoars to have served as a military 
engineer under Julius Caesar, in the 
African war, b.c. 40, and in his old age 
composed his work, which is dedicated to 
the emperor Augustus. It is a valuable 
compendium of works by Greek architects, 
and also of those by Roman writers. 

VOCONTll {-Crum), a powerful people 
in Gallia Narbonensis, inhabiting ports of 
Dauphin^ and of Provence. They dwelt 
between the Tricastini to the N. and the 
Tricorii to the S., and their territory ex¬ 
tended from Vizille (Vigiliae) on the brae 
to the river Drome , and far enough S. to 
include Vasio ( Vaison , in the department 
of Vaucluse) i which is mentioned as one 
of their chief towns. Livy speaks of Han¬ 
nibal passing through the edge of the 
Vocontian territory between the Tricastini 
and the Tricorii. This ‘ extrema ora 
Vocontiorum ’ was probably the district 
between Vizille and Corps y about which 
point he entered the territory of the 
Tricorii. 

VOgESUS. [Vosagus.] 

VOlATERRAE (-arum ; Volaterra) 1 
one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan 
Confederation, was built on a hill, rising 
from a deep valley, and precipitous on 
every side. Its dominions extended east¬ 
ward as far as the territory of Arretium, 
which was fifty miles distant; westward 
as far as the Mediterranean, which was 
more than twenty miles off; and south¬ 
ward at least as far as Populonia. Since 
it had the two great ports of Luna and 
Populonia, Volaterrae, though so far in¬ 
land, was reckoned as one of the maritime 
cities of Etruria. It continued to be a 
place of importance even after the fall of 
the Western Empire, and it was for a time 
the residence of the Lombard kings, who 
fixed their court here on account of the 
natural strength of the site. 

VOLCAK (-arum), a Celtio people in 
Gallia Narbonensis, divided into the two 
tribes of the VolcaeTectosoges and Volcae 
Arecomici, extending from the Pyrenees 
and the frontiers of Aquitania along the 
coast as far as the Rhone. The chief 
town of the Tectosages was Toloba. A 
portion of the Tectosages left their native 
country tinder Brennns, snd were one of 
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the three great tribes into which the 
Galatians in Asia Minor were divided. 
[Galatia.] 

VOLCANUS or VULClNUS (which 
is the later form of the word), was the 
Italian god of fire. Volcanus differed 
originally from Vesta in being the god 
rather of destructive fire than of the 
kindly hearth-fire; and it is probable that 
the Volcanal as one of the central 
sanctuaries in an Italian town (e.g. the 
altar and Area Volcani in the Comitium 
at Rome) was originally a placo for pro¬ 
pitiatory offerings against destructive fire. 
Tn this way Volcanus was connected with 
the goddess, Stata Mater, who stayed 
conflagrations. That, however, in some 
places he was at one time also regarded as 
a god of the hearth-fire is indicated by 
the story of his son, Caeculus, and per¬ 
haps by that of Servius Tullius. He was 
also in the Italian mythology a god of 
summer heat, which led to his being paired 
with Maia, the goddess of spring or sum¬ 
mer crops, and in this respect he may have 
been connected with the Italian Venus; 
as Hephaestus was with Aphrodite. Vol- 
canus was also called MULCIBER ? and 
some have thought that this name is de¬ 
rived from muicere, to soften motals; 
but it is possible that the connection of 
Volcanus (or Mulciber) with metal-work 
and the smithy is merely part of the trans¬ 
ference to him of all the attributes of 
Hephaestus, with whom he is entirely 
identified in literature. [See Hephaestus.] 

VOLCATIUS GALLICANUS, one of 
the writers of the Augustan Histories 
(biographies of Roman emperors). He 
wrote in the reign of Diocletian. 

VOLCI or VUIjCI. 1. ( Vulci), an in¬ 
land city of Etruria, about eighteen miles 
NW. of Tarquinii. Its extensive sepulchres 
and the vast treasures of ancient art which 
they contain, prove that Vulci must at 
one time have been a powerful and flourish¬ 
ing city. These tombs were discovered in 
1828, and have yieldod a greater number 
of works of art than have been discovered 
in any other parts of Etruria.— 2. ( Vallo ), 
a town in Lucania, thirty-six miles SE. of 
Paestum, on the road to Buxentum. 
VOLERO PUBLlLlUS. [Publilius.] 

VOLOGESES, the name of five kings 
of Parthia. [Arsaces XXIII., XXVII., 
XXVHI., XXIX., XXX.] 

VOLSCI (drum), an ancient people in 
Latium, but originally distinct from the 
Latins, dwelt on both sides of the river 
Liris, and extended down to the Tyrrhene 
•ea. Their language was nearly allied to the 


Umbrian. They were from an early period 
engaged in almost unceasing hostilities 
with the Romani. About 400 b.c. they 
hod established tlioir power as far N. as 
Antium and Velitrae, but their decline is 
marked by the establishment of a Roman 
colony greatly to the S. of this line, at 
Circeii, B.o. 393. They were not com¬ 
pletely subdued till b.c. 338, from which 
time they were merged in the Roman 
people, a great part being included in the 
Pomptine tribe. 

VOLSlNtl orVULSlNll f-orum; 
Bohena ), one of the most powerful of the 
twelve cities of the Etruscan Confedera¬ 
tion, was situated on a lofty hill on the 
NE. extremity of the lake called after 
it, LACUS VOLSINIENSIS (Lago di 
Bolsena ). The Volsinienses carried on 
war with the Romans in 392, 311, 294, 
and 280, but were on each occasion de¬ 
feated, and in the last of these years appear 
to have been finally subdued; their city 
was rased to the ground, and its inhabit¬ 
ants were compelled to settle on a less 
defensible site in the plain. 

VOLTURClUS, T., of Crotona, one of 
Catiline’s conspirators. He turned in¬ 
former upon obtaining the promise of 
pardon. 

VOLUMNlA, [Coriolanus.] 

VONONES, the name of two kings of 
Parthia. [Arsaces XVIII., XXII.] 

VOPISCUS, FLAVIUS, one of the 
writers of the Augustan Histories (bio¬ 
graphies of the emperors). The lives of 
Aurelius and Tacitus, among others, were 
probably his work. 

VCSAGUS, VOsEGUS, or VOGESUS 
(Vosges), the range of mountains which 
extend from the Dubis ( Doubs ) to the 
Saravus (Saar), more or less parallel to 
the course of the Rhine, and contains the 
sources of the Saone, Moselle, and Saar. 
A Celtic deity, Vosagus, was worshipped 
on its heights. 

VULCANlAE INSULAE. [Aeoliab 
Insulae.] 

VULCANUS. [Volcanus.] 

VULCI. [Volci.] 

VULSlNlI. [Volsinii.] 

VULSO, MANLIUS. [See Regulas.] 
—CN., consul 189. He was sent into Asia 
in order to conclude the peace which 
Scipio Asiaticushad made with Antiochus, 
and to arrange the affairs of Asia. He 
attacked and conquered the Gallograeci 
or Galatians in Asia Minor, marohingfrom 
Ephesus by Magnesia, and Synnada to 
Ancyra. His campaign was a brilliant one, 
but had a pernicious influence, because 
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his soldiers introduced into the city the 
luxuries of the East. 

VULTUR (-uris), a mountain dividing 
Apulia and Liucania near Venusia, is a 
branch of the Apennines. It is celebrated 
by Horace as one of the haunts of his 
youth. [Horatius.] It attains an eleva. 
tion of 4483 feet above the sea. From it the 
SE. wind was called VULTURNUS by 
the Romans. 

VULTURNUM (-i; Castel di Volturno ), 
a town in Campania, at the mouth of the 
river Vulturous, was originally a fortress 
erected by the Romans in the second 
Punic war. 

VULTURNUS (-i; Volturno ), the chief 
river in Campania, rising in the Apen¬ 
nines in Samnium, and falling into the 
Tyrrhene sea. 

X. 

XANTHIPPE. [Socrates.] 

XANTHIPPUS (-i; Ec^irnros). 1. Son 
of Ariphron and father of Pericles. He 
commanded the Athenians at the battle of 
Mycale, b.c. 479.-2. [See Paralus.] — 
3. The Lacedaemonian, who commanded 

he Carthaginians against Regulus. For 
details, see Regulus, No. 8. Xanthippus 
appears to have left Carthage a short time 
after his victory over Regulus. 

XANTHUS (-i; Ea^o*), rivers. 1. [Sca- 
MfcNDXR.]—2. (Echen Chai) } the chief river 
jf Lycia, rises in M. Taurus on the borders 
of Pisidia and Lycia, and flows S. through 
Lycia, into the Mediterranean sea, a little 
W. of Patara. 

XANTHUS (-i; HivOof, Gunik), the 
most famous city of Lycia, stood on the \V. 
bank of the river of the same name, sixty 
or seventy stadia from its mouth. Twice 
in the course of its history it sustained 
sieges which ended by the inhabitants 
destroying themselves and their property, 
first against the Persians and Harpagus, and 
long afterwards against the Romans under 
Brutus. The city was never restored after 
its destruction on the latter occasion. 
Xanthus was rich in temples and tombs, 
and several from it are now in the British 
Museum (see p. 268). 

XfiNOCLES (-is; An 

Athenian tragio poet, son of Carcinus (who 
was also a tragic poet), and a contemporary 
of Aristophanes. 

XENOCRXTES (-is ; B«'o*paTTj*) > the 
philosopher, was a native of Chalcedon. 
He was bom b.c. 896, and died 814, at the 
age of eighty-two. He attached himself 
Jrgt fcp Aeschines, the Socratio, and after¬ 


wards, while still a youth, to Plato, whom 
he accompanied to Syracuse. After the 
death of Plato he went with Aristotle, to 
Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus; and, after 
his return to Athens, he was repeatedly 
sent on embassies to Philip of Macedonia, 
and at a later time to Antipater during the 
Lamian war. He became president of the 
Academy after Speusippus. 

XENOPHANES (-is; Ee^a^s), the 
philosopher (about 676-480 b.c.), was a 
native of Colophon. He was a poet as well 
as a philosopher, and considerable frag¬ 
ments have come down to us of bis elegies, 
and of a didactic poem On Nature. He 
lived some time at Elea (Velia) in Italy, and 
founded the Eleatic school of philosophy. 
He taught the doctrine Of the oneness of 
the universe, saying that ‘ God is the One/ 
by which he did not mean a single personal 
god, but a principle of unity pervading 
all the universe—that is, lie was a pan¬ 
theist not a deist. In his physical theories 
of the earth having gradually risen from 
the sea, which he based on the observa¬ 
tion of shells and fossils in the rocks, he 
approached strangely near to scientific 
geology. 

XENOPHON (-ontis; H^w). 1. The 
Athenian, was the son of Gryllus. The 
time of his birth is not known, but if the 
story is true that Xenophon fell from his 
horse in the flight after the battle of 
Delium, b.c. 424, and was taken up by 
Socrates, Xenophon could not well have 
been born after 444. But the authorities 
for this story are late, and the words in 
Xen. An. vi. 4, 25 seem to imply that 
Xenophon was not more than thirty in b.c. 
401, and was therefore born probably about 
430 B.c. In his early life he was a pupil 
of Socrater ; but the turning-point in his 
career came when he decided to serve in 
the Greek contingent raised by Cyrus 
against Artaxerxes in 401. [Cyrus, 2.] 
After the battle of Cunaxa, the Greeks 
were left alone on the wide plains between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, and when 
Clearchus and others of the Greek com¬ 
manders had been treacherously murdered 
by Tissapliernes, Xenophon came forward 
and was elected one of the generals. He 
took the principal part in conducting the 
Greeks in their memorable retreat along 
the Tigris over the high tablelands of 
Armenia to Tr&perus (Trebizond) on the 
Black Sea. From Trapezus the troops 
were conducted to Chrysopolis, which is 
opposite to Byzantium. The Greeks were 
in great distress, and some of them under 
Xenophon entered the service of Seuthes, 
king of Thrace. As the Lacedaemonian*, 
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ander Thibron, were now at war with 
Tissaphenies and Pharnabazus, Xenophon 
led his troops back to Asia to join Thibron 
(399), and continued to serve with the 
Spartans even when they were at war 
with Athens. Agesilaus, the Spartan king, 
was commanding the Lacedaemonian forces 
in Asia against the Persians in 396, and 
Xenophon was with him at least during 
part of the campaign. When Agesilaus 
was recalled (394), Xenophon accompanied 
him, and he "was on the side of the Lace¬ 
daemonians in the battle which they fought 
at Coronea (394) against the Athenians. 
As a natural consequence, a decree of exile 
was passed against him at Athens. It 
seems that he went to Sparta with Agesilaus 
after the battle of Coronea, and soon after 
he settled at Scillus in Elis, not far from 
Olympia. Here he was joined by his wife, 
Philesia, and his children. His time during 
his long residence at Scillus was employed 
in hunting, writing, and entertaining his 
friends; and perhaps the Anabasis and 
part of the Hellenica were composed here. 
The treatise on Hunting and that on the 
Horse were probably also written during 
this time, when amusement and exercise 
of that kind formed part of his occupation. 
On the downfall of the Spartan supremacy, 
at Leuctra in 471, Xenophon was at last 
expelled from Scillus by the Eleans. The 
sentence of banishment from Athens was 
repealed on the motion of Eubulus, but 
there is no evidence that Xenophon ever 
returned to Athens. He is said to have 
retired to Corinth after his expulsion from 
Scillus, and probably died there. His son 
Gryllus was killed at Mantinea, fighting 
against the Thebans. It is said that 
Xenophon reached the age of 90.—The 
following is a list of Xenophon's works. 
(1) The Anabasis (’Aya/Wt?), or the History 
of the expedition of the Younger Cyrus, 
and of the retreat of the Greeks who 
formed part of his army. (2) The 
Hellenica ('EAXip/uea), divided into seven 
books, and comprehending the space of 
forty-eight years, from the time when 
the History of Thucydides ends to the 
battle of Mantinea. 362. (8) The Cyro - 

vaedia (KvpoTratSeia), in eight books, is a 
Kind of political romance, the basis of 
which is the history of Cyrus, the founder 
of the Persian monarchy. It shows how 
citizens are to be made virtuous and brave; 
and Cyrus is the model of a wise and good 
ruler. It is not intended as a history: 
his object is to represent what a state might 
be, and he placed the scene of his fiction 
far enough off to give it the colour of possi¬ 
bility. (4) The Hipparchicus , a treatise 
on the duties of a commander of cavalry. 


(5) The De Re Equestri , a treatise on the 
Horse. (6) The Cynegeticus (Kvnrym«6s) 
is a treatise on hunting ; and on the dog, 
and the breeding and training of dogs. It 
is a treatise written by a genuine sports¬ 
man who loved the exercise and excitement 
of the chase. (7, 8) The Respublica Lace - 
daemoniorum and Respublica Athenien- 
sium , the two treatises on the Spartan and 
Athenian states, were both ascribed to 
Xenophon, but the Respublica Athenien- 
sium is certainly not by his hand. (9) 
The De Vectigalibus , a treatise on the 
Revenues of Athens. (10) The Memor¬ 
abilia of Socrates, in four books (’ Airouvrin- 
ovrufiara 2a>/eparov«), was written by Xeno¬ 
phon to defend the memory of his master 
against the charge of irreligion and of cor¬ 
rupting the Athenian youth. Socrates is 
represented as holding a series of conver¬ 
sations, in which he sets forth his moral 
doctrines. (11) The Symposium ('2.vnn6<riov) i 
or Banquet of Philosophers, in which 
Xenophon delineates the character of 
Socrates. The speakers are supposed 
to meet at the house of Callias, a rich 
Athenian. Socrates and others are the 
speakers. (12) The Hiero ('Iepwv r\ Tvpav- 
vik6?) is a dialogue between king Hiero 
and Simonides on the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of greater power and wealth. 
(13) The Oeconomicus (OIkovo/luk^) is a 
treatise in the form of a dialogue between 
Socrates and Critobulus, in which Socrates 
gives instructions about the administrate n 
of a household and property. The Agesi¬ 
laus and an Apology of Socrates have 
also been ascribed to him.—2. The Ephe¬ 
sian, the author of a romance, still extant, 
entitled Ephesiaca } or the Loves of Anthia 
and Abrocomas. The style of the work is 
simple, but the adventures are of a very 
improbable kind. The age when Xenophon 
lived is uncertain. He is probably the 
oldest of the Greek romance writers. 

XERXES (-is; Bepfos). 1. King of 
Persia b.c. 485-466. He was the son 
of Darius and Atossa, and succeeded his 
father at the beginning of 485. He first 
reduced the Egyptians who had revolted, 
and returned to Persia, leaving his brother 
Achaemenes governor of Egypt. The next 
four years were devoted to preparations for 
the ia rasion of Greece. In the spring of 
480 he set out from Sardis on his memor¬ 
able expedition against Greece. He crossed 
the Hellespont by a bridge of boats, and 
continued his march through the Thracian 
Chersonese. In his march through Thrace 
and Macedonia, Xerxes received reinforce¬ 
ments ; and when he reached Thermopylae 
the land and sea forces are said to have 
amounted to 2,641,610 fighting men. This 
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is probably an exaggeration, but it is 
quite possible thai his array may not havo 
fallen far short of a million. On reach¬ 
ing Acanthus, near the isthmus of Atlios, 
Xerxes left his fleet, which received orders 
to sail through the canal that had been 
previously dug across the isthmus. He 
joined his fleet at Tlierme, and marched 
through Macedonia and Thessaly to Ther¬ 
mopylae, when the small force of Greeks 
under Leonidas withstood him for a time. 
[Leonidas.] Thence Xerxes marched 
through Phocis and Boootia, and at length 
reached Athens. About the same time as 
Xerxes entered Athens his fleet arrived in 
the bay of Phalerum. He now resolved upon 
an engagement with the Greek fleet. The 
history of this memorable battle, of the 
previous dissensions among the Greek 
commanders, and of the glorious victory of 
the Greeks at the last, is related elsewhere. 
[Salamis; Tiiemistocles.] Xerxes wit¬ 
nessed the battle from a lofty seat, which 
was erected for him on the shore of the 
mainland on one of the declivities of Mount 
Aegaleos, and thus beheld with his own 
eyes the defeat and dispersion of his mighty 
armament. He now became alarmed for 
his own safety, and, leaving Mardonius in 
Greece with 800,000 of his troops, Xerxes 
with the remainder set out on his march 
homewards. On arriving at the Hellespont, 
he found the bridge of boats destroyed by 
a storm, and he crossed over to Asia by 
ship. He entered Sardis towards the end 
of the year 480. Xerxes was murdered in 
465, after a reign of twenty years, by Arta- 
banus, who aspired to become king of 
Persia. He was succeeded by his son Arta- 
xxrxes I.—2. The only legitimate son of 
Artaxerxes I., succeeded his father as king 
of Persia in 425, but was murdered after a 
short reign of only two months by his half- 
brother Sogdianus, who thus became king 
(Diod. xii. 71). 

X0THUS (-i; Hou0o<r), in Attic legends 
is represented as the son of Hellen by the 
nymph Orseis, and a brother of Dorns and 
Aeolus. He was king of Peloponnesus, 
and the husband of Creusa. the daughter 
of Erechtheus, by whom ne became the 
father of Achaeus and Ion. Another 
version Btates that after the death of his 
father, Hellen, Xuthus was expelled from 
Thessaly by his brothers and went to Athens, 
where he married the daughter of Erech- 
theus. After the death of Erechtheus, 
Xuthus being chosen arbitrator, adjudged 
the kingdom to his eldest brother-in-law, 
Cecrops, in consequence of which he was 
expelled by the other sons of Erechtheus, 
and settled in Aegialus in Peloponnesus. 
[Ion.] 


XYNTa (-ae; Taukli), a town of The.- 
saly in the district Phthiotis. 

Z 

ZAbATUS. [Lycius, No 5.] 
ZACYNTHUS (-i; ; Zante) y tx.n 

island in the Ionian sea, off the coast of 
Elis. It contained a town of the same name 
upon the E. coast, the citadel of which 
was called Psophis. Thucydides speaks of 
the Zacynthians as a colony of Aclieans 
from the Peloponnese, and according to 
an ancient tradition, the Zacynthians 
founded the town of Saguntum in Spain. 
[Saguntum.] The island is frequently 
mentioned by Homer, who speaks of it as 
the ‘ woody Zacynthus.’ It formed part 
of the maritime empire of Athens, and con¬ 
tinued faithful to the Athenians during the 
Peloponnesian war. 

ZAGREUS. [Dionysus.] 

ZAGROS or -US (Mts. of Kurilistan ), 
the range of mountains forming the SE. 
continuation of the Taurus, and the E. 
margin of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, 
from the SW. side of the Lake Arsissa 
{Van) in Armenia, to the NE. side of the 
head of the Persian gulf. 

ZALEUCUS (-i; ZaA«/AfOf), the law- 
iver of the Epizephyrian Locrians. The 
ate of the legislation of Zaloucus is 
assigned to b.c. CG0. His code is stated 
to have been the first collection of written 
laws that the Greoks possessed. The 
eneral character of his laws was severe, 
t is said that among them was one for¬ 
bidding any citizen under penalty of death 
to enter the senate house in arms. On one 
occasion, however, on a sudden emergency 
in time of war, Zaleucus transgressed his 
own law, which was remarked to him >y 
one present ; whereupon he fell upon his 
own sword, declaring that he would him¬ 
self vindicate the law. Other authors tell 
the same story of Charondas, or of 
Diodes. 

ZALMOXIS or ZAMOLXIS (ZdA M of<s 
Za/AoA£t$), was, according to the story cur¬ 
rent among the Greeks on the Hellespont, 
a Getan, who had been a slave to Pytha¬ 
goras in Samos, and returned to introduce 
among the Getae the civilisation and the 
religious ideas which he had gained, 
especially regarding the immortality of 
the soul. It is thought by many that 
Zalmoxis was really the same as Sahazius, 
the Thracian Dionysus. [Dionysus.] 
ZlMA REGlA (-ae; Vjama ), a strongly 
fortified city in the interior of Numidia, on 
the borders of the Carthaginian territory. 
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Near it Hannibal was defeated by Scipio, 
and the second Punic war was ended, b.c. 
202 . 

ZANCLE [Mebsana.] 

ZELA (-orum; ra ZijAa; Zilleh), a city 
in the S. of Pontus, due S. of Amasia, and 
on tho road f-rom Tuvium to Comana 
Pontica. At Zola tho Roman general 
Valerius Triarius was defeated by Mith- 
ridates; but the city is more celebrated 
for another great battle, that in which 
Julius Caesar defeated Phamaces, and of 
which he wrote this despatch to Rome : 
Veni: Vidi: Vici. 

ZELIA (-ao; ZtAeia), a city of Mysia, 
at the foot of Mt. Ida, and on the river 
Aesepus. 

ZENO, ZENON (-onis; Z^wr). 1. The 
founder of tho Stoic philosophy, was a 
native of Citium in Cyprus. At the age of 
twenty-two, or, according to others, of 
thirty years, Zeno was shipwrecked on a 
trading voyage off the coast of Attica; 
whereupon lie was led to settle in Athens, 
and to devote himself entirely to the study 
of philosophy. He studied under the Cynic 
Crates, and also under teachers of the 
Megarian and the Academic Schools. The 
period which Zeno thus devoted to study 
is said to have extended to twenty years. 
At its close he opened his school in the 
porch adorned with the paintings of Poly- 
gnotus (Sfoa Poccile ), which, at an earlier 
time, had been a place in which poets met. 
From this place his disciples were called 
Stoics. Among the warm admirers of 
Zeno was Antigonus Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia. In his stoic theory of physics 
everything that existed was corporeal, even 
the soul itself. • In this, as in most of his 
system, Zeno aims at substituting what is 
material and practical for the visionary 
speculations of the Platonic school. The 
god of the Stoics is the single, all-pervading 
soul of tho world, which is the moving 
force of matter. In his moral teaching the 
chief good is virtue: but this is defined as 
‘ living according to reason ’ or ‘ according 
to nature,’ which is, in other words, the 
reason of the world. This virtue or life 
according to reason could only be attained 
by the wise man, who was to be self- 
sufficing and independent of externals, 
unmoved, therefore, by pain or pleasure. 
Virtue is the only good thing, vice the only 
evil, and all else is indifferent. But the 
good and the evil are absolute, so that the 
tendency of the Stoic. philosophy was to 
put good deeds together on an equality on 
one side, and bad deeds or crimes on an 
equality on the other.—2. The Eleatic 
philosopher, was a native of Elea (Velia) 


ZETES 

in Italy, son of Teleutagoras, and a pupil 
of Parmenides. He was born about b.c, 
488, and at the age of forty accompanied 
Parmenides to Athens. Zeno devoted all 
his energies to explain and develope the 
philosophical system of Parmenides. 
[Paemenides.] —3. An Epicurean philo¬ 
sopher, a native of Sidon, was a con¬ 
temporary of Cicero, who heard him at 
Athens. 

ZENQbIA (-ae), queen of Palmyra. 
After the death of her husband, Odenathus, 
whom, according to some accounts, she 
assassinated (a.d. 2G6), she reigned, nomi¬ 
nally as regent for her sons. But not 
content with this power, she sought to 
include all Sj'ria, Asia, and Egypt in her 
dominions, and to be Queen of the East. 
She was defeated by Aurelian, taken 
prisoner on the capture of Palmyra (273), 
and carried to Rome. Her life was spared 
by Anrelian, and she passed the remainder 
of her years with her sons near Tibur. 

ZEN5D6TUS (-i; Z^oSoro?). 1. Ot 
Ephesus, a celebrated grammarian, was 
the first superintendent of the great library 
at Alexandria, under Ptolemy Philadel¬ 
phia, about B.c. 208, by whom he was em¬ 
ployed to collect and revise all the Greek 
poets. 

ZEPHVRUS (Zc^upo«) / the personifica¬ 
tion of the W. wind, is described by Hesiod 
as a son of Astraeus and Eos. By the 



Zophjrus. (From the Temple of the Winds 
at Athens.) 


Ilarpy Podurgc, Zepliyrus became the 
father of the horses Xanthus and Bali us, 
which belonged to Achilles; but he was 
married to Chloris, whom he had carried 
off by force, and by whom he had a son, 
Carpus. [Venti.] 

ZERYNTHUS (-i; Z^pvitfos; ZT?pvr0tos), 
a town of Thrace, in the territory of Aenos, 
with a temple of Apollo and cave of 
Hecate, who are hence called ZlryntMus 
and Z&rynthia. 

ZETES (-ae; Zirnjs) and CALAIS 
(KdAais), sons of iWeas and Orithyia, 
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frequently called the BOrEXDAE, are 
mentioned among the Argonauts, and are 
described as winged beings. Their sister, 
Cleopatra, who was married to Phineus, 
king of Salmydessus, had been thrown 
with her sons into prison by Phineus at 
the instigation of his second wife. Hero 
she was found by Zetes and Calais, when 
they arrived at Salmydessus in the Argo- 
nautic expedition. They liberated their ! 
sister and her children, gave the kingdom j 
to the latter, and sent the second wife of 
Phineus to her own country, Scythia. 
Other accounts relate that the Boreadae 
delivered Phineus from the Harpies; and 
according to one story, they perished in 
their pursuit of the Harpies; but others 
say that Heracles killed them with his 
arrows near the island of Tenos. 

ZHTHUK. [Ampiiion.] 


ZEUGIft. [Africa.] 

ZEUS (Zevs), the greatest of the Greek 
gods, was primarily the god of the sky 
(literally the ‘ bright sky ’), worshipped by 
the old Greeks on mountain tops. But 
the commixture of the myths and tradi¬ 
tions of many different national or tribal 
religions caused a number of different 
stories to be attached to Zeus, from Which 
the Zeus of Greek literature (or tho Jupiter 
in Latin literature, when the Greek storief; 
were adopted) has been formed. Homo? 
has these stories, but gives them only 
partially. Zeus is the son of Cronos and 
Rhea, a brother of Poseidon, Hades (Pluto), 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, and is married to 
his sister Hera. When Zeus and his 
brothers distributed among themselves the 
government of the world by lot, Poseidon 
obtained the sea, Hades the lower, world, 
and Zeus the heavens and the upper 
regions, but the earth became common to 
all. According to the Homeric account 
Zeus dwelt on Mt. Olympus in Thessaly, 
which was believed to penetrate with its 
lofty summit into heaven itself. He is the 
supreme ruler, who with his counsel man¬ 
aged everything; the founder of kingly 

I lower, and of law and of order, whence 
)ike, Themis, and Nemesis are his assist¬ 
ants. He is armed with thunder and 


lightning (the original attributes of the god 
of the sky), and the shaking of his aegis 
produces storm and tempest. Hesiod has, 
adopted the myth which belonged'to Crete 
and to Asia Minor, and has superseded th<? 
simpler and purer belief. In this story 
also Zeus is the son.o£ Cronos and Rhea, 
and the brother of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
Hades, and Poseidon. * Cronos swallowed 
his children immediately after their birth, 
but Rhea concealed Zeus in a cave or 


Mount Aegaeon, in Crete, and gave to 
Cronos a stone wrapped in ctoth, which he 
swallowed in the belief that it was his son. 
The infant Zeus was brought up in Crete, 
mused by Amalthea, and guarded by the 
Curetes, who clashed their cymbals that 
his cries might not be heard by his father. 
[Amalthea; Curetes.] Coining to man¬ 
hood, Zeus delivered the Cyclopes from the 
bonds with which they had been fettered 
by Cronos, and they in their gratitude pro¬ 
vided him with thunder and lightning. On 
the advice of Go, Zeus also liberated the 
hundred-armed Gigantes, Briareus, Cottus 
and Gycs, that they might aid him in 



Head of the Olympian Zeus. (From a bust in the 
Vatican.) 

his fight against the Titans. The Titans 
were conquered and shut up in Tartarus, 
where they were henceforth guarded by 
the Hecatoncheires. Thereupon Tartarus 
and Ge begot Typhoeus, who began a fear¬ 
ful struggle with Zeus, but was conquered. 
[Cyclopes; Gigantes; Titaneh; Ty¬ 
phoeus.] Zeus now reigned supreme, and 
chose Metis for his wife. When she was 
pregnant with Athene, he took the child 
out of her body and concealed it in his 
head, on the advice of Uranus and Ge, 
who told him that thereby he would retain 
the supremacy of the world. For if Metis 
had given birth to a son, this son (so fate 
had ordained it) would have acquired the 
sovereignty. [Athene.] He married also 
Themis (Justice or Law), from whom were 
bom the Fates and the Seasons. But his 
marriage with Hera was the ‘sacred mar¬ 
riage,' the type of all marriages [see Hera] . 
Twelve great Olympian gods were recog¬ 
nised : or rather six pairs of deities. These 
were Zeus (the head of them all), Poseidon, 
Apollo, Ares, Hermes, Hephaestus, Hestia, 
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Demeter, Hera, Athene, Artemis and 
Aphrodite. In the prevalent Greek myth¬ 
ology, though Zeus was always recognised 
as supreme god, the minister and announcer 
of his will was Apollo.—Such is the repre¬ 
sentation of Zeus in literature, but it must 
not be forgotten that this account, and 
many other legends about him, are made 
up of a number of different local religions. 
The early or ‘ Pelasgian ’ conception of 
Zeus varied in different localities. The 
Arcadian Zeus (Zeus Avkouos) was born, 
according to the legends of the country, in 
Arcadia, either on Mt. Parrhasium, or on 
Mt. Lycaeus. He was brought up there 
by the nymphs Thisoa, Neda, and Hagno. 
Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, erected a temple 
to Zeus Lycaeus on Mt. Lycaeus, and 
instituted the festival of the Lycaea in 
honour of him. [Lycaeus; Ijycaon.] In 
the festival [see Diet, of Ant. art. Lycaea] 
we see Zeus dwelling in light on the sum- j 
mifc of the mountain where it caught the ! 
first rays of the sun, and worshipped by 
rites, part of which is a rain charm, part 
a relic of human sacrifice. Especially 
regarded as 4 Pelasgian * was the Zeus of 
Dodona in Epirus called Ztu? Aufiwuaio? 
or n<Aa<ryueos, who was worshipped origin¬ 
ally without image or temple in the sacred 
oak-grove—the tree sacred to the chief god 
of Aryan nations — and possessing the 
oldest oracle of Greece. The national 
Hellenic Zeus of the less primitive time 
was worshipped at Olympia in Elis, and 
the great national Panegyris was celebrated 
once in four years. There Zeus was 
regarded as the father and king of gods 
and men, and as the supreme god of the 
Hellenio nation. His statue at Olympia 
was executed by Pheidias, a few years 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, the idea of this great work having 
been suggested to the artist by the words 
of Homer (II. i. 627). Zev* 2£u>njp was re¬ 
garded as the protector of the race -or of 
the household, to whom the third cup of 
wine at the Greek dinner was drunk (the 
first being to the Olympian gods, the 
second to the heroes). The eagle, the oak, 
and the summits of mountains were sacred 
to Zeus, and his attributes are the sceptre, 
eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of Viotory 
in his hand, and sometimes also a cornu¬ 
copia. The Olympian Zeus sometimes 
wears a wreath of olive, and the Dodona- 
ean Zeus a wreath of oak leaves. Respect¬ 
ing the Roman god, see Jupiter. 

ZEUXIS the great Greek painter, 

who excelled all his contemporaries except 
Parrhasius, was a native of Heraclea (pro¬ 
bably of the city of this name on the 
Euxme), and was born between 460 and 


440 b.c. He came to Athens soon after 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
when he had already achieved a great 
reputation, although a young man. He 
also passed some time in Macedonia, at 
the court of Archelaus, for whom he 
decorated the palace at Pella with paint¬ 
ings, probably soon after 413; and in 
Magna Graecia, where he painted the 
picture of Helen. This was considered his 
masterpiece, and was painted for the tem¬ 
ple of Hera at Croton. The accurate 
painting of 4 still life ' Zeuxis and his 
younger rival Parrliasiu9 appear to have 
carried almost to perfection. The well- 
known story of the trial of skill in that 
species of painting between these two 
artists shows at any rate the opinion 
which was held in ancient times of their 
skill. In this contest the picture of Zeuxis 
represented a bunch of grapes, so natur¬ 
ally painted that the birds flew at the 
picture to eat tko fruit; upon which Zeuxis 
called upon his rival no longer to delay to 
draw aside the curtain and show his pic¬ 
ture; but the picture of Parrhasius was 
the curtain itself, which Zeuxis had mis¬ 
taken for real drapery. On discovering 
his error, Zeuxis owned himself defeated, 
saying that he himself had deceived 
birds, but Parrhasius had deceived an 
artist. 

ZOlLUS (-i; ZtotAos), a grammarian, was 
a native of Ampliipolis, and lived in the 
time of Philip of Macedon. He found fault• 
with Homer, Plato and Isocrates ; and his 
name became proverbial for a malignant 
critic. 

ZOP'JRUS (-i; Zw»rvp6s). 1. A Persian, 
son of Megabyzus. When DariusHystaspis 
had besieged Babylon for twenty months 
in vain, Zopyrus resolved to gain the place 
for his -master by the most extraordinary 
self-sacrifice. Accordingly, one day he 
appeared before Darius with his ears and 
nose cut off, and his body otherwise dis¬ 
figured. He explained his plans to Darius, 
and then fled to Babylon as a victim of the 
cruelty of the Persian king. The Baby¬ 
lonians gave him their confidence, and 
plaeed him at the head of their troops. 
He soon foimd means to betray the city to 
Darius, and was made satrap of Babylon 
for life,—2. The Physiognomist, who 
judged Socrates from his features to be a 
bad man. The audience ridiculed him; 
but Socrates said that he was right as to 
his natural disposition, which had only 
been overcome by philosophy. 

ZOROASTER ‘ or ZOROASTRES 
(Zutpodarpw), the ZARATHUSTRA of the 
Zendavesta, and the ZERDUSHT o! the 
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Persians, was the reformer of the Magi an 
religion. There were extant in the later 
Greek literature several works bearing the 
name of Zoroaster; but these writings 
were forgeries of a latpr age, 

ZO&lMUS (-i; Z<£<ri/not), * Greek histo*-; 
rian, who lived in tUe time of the younger | 


Theodosius. He wrote a History of th& 
Homan empire in six books, which is still 
extant, comprising a history of the emperors 
down to 410. 

ZOSTER (-eris; O. of Vari ), a promon¬ 
tory on the w. of Attica, between Phalerum 
and griniuna. 
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